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Art.  I.  Appendix  to  Mr.  Broughams  Letter ;  containinj 
Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Education  Com- 
mittee.    8vo.  pp.  104.     Longman  and  Co.     1818. 

At  the  close  of  our  review  upon  Mr.  Brougham's  letter  to  Sir 
Samuel  Roinilly,  inserted  in  our  number  for  last  month,  we 
promised  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  resuming  that  part 
of  the  discussion,  which  relates  to  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  statements  contained  in  it,  are  founded.  This  engage- 
ment we  are  the  better  able  to  fulfil,  as  Mr.  B.  has  published 
an  Appendix  to  his  letter ;  containing  the  minutes  of  evidence 
taken  before  the  committee,  in  the  case  of  those  particular 
abuses  to  which,  he  more  pointedly  alluded.  It  is  this  last 
publication,  which  we  are  now  about  to  examine ;  and  we 
have  derived  great  assistance,  from  several  pamphlets  now 
lying  upon  our  table  ;  the  greater  number  of  which,  are  in 
answer,  not  to  Mr.  B's.  letter  generally,  but  to  various  parti- 
cular allegations,  there  made,  respecting  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals ;  we  shall  have  to  notice  some  of  them  as  we  go  on ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  we  recommend  them  generally,  as  ex- 
tremely deserving  of  attention  from  those,  who  are  desirous 
of  forming  their  own  opinion  on  the  subject. 

We  stated  in  our  last  number,  the  general  nature  of  the 
objections  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  compliance  with  the 
views  of  Mr.  Brougham.  ^ hether  any  case  could  be  sup- 
posed sufficiently  strong,  to  have  justified  Parliament  in 
resorting  to  the  measures  which  he  recommended,  may  per- 
haps be  made  a  question.  This,  however,  is  a  point  which 
may  be  left  undetermined  ;  what  we  then-  wished  to  prove  was 
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that  at  all  events  the  abuses  complained  of,  ought  to  have 
been  previously  shewn  to  exist ;  and  moreover,  to  have  been 
such,  as  from  their  character  and  number,  were  likely  to  occasion 
injury  to  the  public  generally.  For  the  objections  to  which 
we  then  adverted,  supposing-  them  to  have  been  rightly  stated 
by  lis,  are  universal  in  their  nature,  and  touch,  in  some  degree, 
the  rights  and  interests  of  every  member  of  the  community  ; 
whereas  the  evil  complained  of,  is  essentially  of  a  local  and 
partial  nature.  Every  individual  may  be  presumed  to  have 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  those  constitutional  maxims, 
by  which  the  law  has  fortified  the  security  of  property  and  the 
sacredness  of  private  character;  but  it  is  only  a  particular 
class  in  the  state,  and,  it  may  be  added,  only  a  local  section 
of  that  particular  class,  who  are  interested  in  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  this  or  that  charitable  fund.  We  are  certainly  by 
no  means  disposed  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  this  last 
object,  merely  because  those  whom  it  affects  belong  to  the 
poorer  classes  ;  but  neither  on  the  other  hand  do  we  think  it 
reasonable  to  undervalue  the  general  interests  of  the  community 
at  large,  merely  because  those  who,  in  this  particular  case  hap- 
pen to  he  the  more  immediate  objects  of  our  concern,  belong- 
to  the  upper  orders  in  the  state.  It  is  all  very  well  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  the  poor;  and  it  is  no  doubt  praiseworthy  in  any 
Member  of  Parliament,  to  devote  himself  to  the  consideration 
of  the  best  means  for  bettering  their  condition  ;  but  to  give 
hard  names  to  all  who  happen  to  differ  in  opinion,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  those  particular  means  in  any  instance,  calling 
them  *'  robbers  of  the  poor,"  "  patrons  of  abuses,"  "  friends 
of  corruption,"  and  so  on,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  sadly 
begging  the  otuestion  in  point  of  argument,  and  in  point  of 
taste,  it  is  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  which  has  not  only  lost  its  edge 
from  long  and  constant  use,  but  has  gradually  descended  to  a 
race  of  politicians  with  whom,  we  are  sure,  Mr.  B.  would  not 
willingly  be  confounded.  These  phrases,  however,  are  not 
half  so  objectionable,  as  another  which  we  have  noted  as 
being- a  favourite  expression  with  our  author — we  mean  the 
phrase,  "rights  of  the  poor"  The  constitution  acknowledges 
ho  such  rights,  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  orders  in 
the  State;  if  the  words  have  any  meaning  at  ail,  it  is  a  highly 
objectionable  meaning,  and  wetthink  Mr.  B.  will  do  well,  on 
any  future  occasion,  to  avoid  the  phrase.  But  enough  of  litis  ; 
it  is  time  to  examine  into  Jlio  character  and  import  of  the 
"  Appendix"  which  our  author  has  published  in  support  of  his 
c  ise. 

This  consists  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee, 
respecting  nine  distinct  charities.     Of  these,  two  are  eCel'esi- 
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rustical  endowments  ;  two  are  alms  houses  and  other  similar 
foundations  ;  the  remaining  five  are  grammar  schools,  together 
with  other  miscellaneous  charities. 

With  respect  to  the  first  mentioned  charities,  Mr.  Brough- 
am's words  are  these. 

"  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln  have  the  patronage  as  weft 
as  the  superintendance  of  the  Spital  charity :  yet  they  allow  the 
Warden,  son  of  the  Diocesan,  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  large  estates, 
devised  to  him  in  trust  for  the  poor  of  two  parishes,  as  well  as  of 
the  hospital,  while  he  only  pays  a  few  pounds  to  four  or  five  of  the 
latter.  The  Bishop  himself  is  patron  and  visitor  of  Mere,  and 
permits  the  Warden,  his  nephew,  (for  whom  he  made  a  vacancy 
by  promoting  his  predecessor,)  to  enjoy  or  underlet  a  consider- 
able trust  estate,  paying  only  2R  a  year  to  the  poor."  Let- 
ter, p.  25. 

It  is  very  manifest  from  the  manner  in  which  the  above 
sentences  are  worded,  that  Mr.  B.  means  to  insinuate  a 
charge  of  some  sort  or  other  against  the  Bishop,  and  Dean, 
and  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  discern 
the  particular  nature  of  it.  The  number  of  these  ecclesias- 
tical endowments  are,  it  is  well  known,  very  frequent  all  over  the 
country ;  generally,  they  consist  of  particular  estates,  which 
have  been  left  to  the  Church,  upon  condition  of  paying  certain 
fixed  sums  to  a  specified  number  of  poor  men.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  diminished  value  of  money  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  increased  value  of  property  on  the  other,  it  has 
happened,  that  the  muster  or  warden  enjoys  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  income  now  arising  from  these 
estates,  than  was  originally  contemplated.  This,  however, 
is  entirely  the  effect  of  circumstances:  to  impute  it  to  malver- 
sation or  corruption  of  any  kind  is  perfectly  absurd.  There 
is  no  clergyman  in  the  kingdom  who  would  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment in  accepting  preferment  of  tins  kind,  nor  any  individual 
of  any  profession,  who  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  income 
of  the  same  nature,  would  think  himself  called  upon  to  do 
more  than  perform  the  conditions  upon  which  it  was  held.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  a  similar  change  in  tiie  circumstances  of 
the  times  and  country,  that  Wiuchelsea  is  now  a  close 
borough;  and  as  we'll  might  we  insinuate  a  charge  of  delin- 
quency against  Lord  Darlington  for  putting  Mr.  B.  into  Par- 
liament for  that  place,  and  against  Mr.  B.  for  accepting  of 
such  a  seat,  as  against  the  patrons  and  incumbents  of  the 
Mere  and  Spital  charities,  for  that  which  they  are  here 
accused  of.  Whether  such  charities  are  in  themselves  useful 
to    the    public,    is  a   question    which  may   be   theoretically 

n  2 
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agitated  ;  just  as  we  may  discuss  a  reform  in  Parliament,  or  th« 
abolition  of  sin  ecu  res,  or  any  other  point  of  political  expediency. 
In  these  questions  we  might  possibly  happen  to  differ  very 
widely  in  opinion  from  many  individuals  ;  we  trust,  however, 
that  whatever  our  opinion  might  be,  we  should  b*e  able  to 
deliver  it  without  endeavouring  to  create  a  prejudice  against 
their  character. 

"With  respect  to  the  Yeovil  and  Croydon  charities  we  shall 
be  as  brief  as  possible.     Judging  from  the  printed  evidence, 
the  former  would  doubtless  appear  to  be  a  case  of  very  great 
abuse.     We  shall  abstain,  however,  from  entering-  into  the 
particular  merits  of  the  case,  because,  there  are  no  inconsider- 
able traces  of  corruption  in  the  evidence  itself.     The  trustees 
of  this  charity  are  some  of  them  among  the  most  wealthy  and 
distinguished  individuals  of  the  county  of  Hampshire.     One 
or  two  of  them  are,  or  were  at  the  time  that  the  evidence  was 
taken,  in  Parliament ;  the  whole   body  are  accused  of  what 
appears  to  be  little  short  of  positive  peculation ;  and  a  suit  is 
carrying  on  against  them  in  Chancery,  by  some  comparatively 
obscure  individuals,   in  order   to  oblige  them  to  give  some 
account  of  the  money,  which  they  are  accused  of  embezzling. 
Under  these  circumstances,  how  is  it,  that  these  last  only  are 
examined  ?     Why  were  none  of  the  Trustees  called  before  the 
committee  1    We  have  heard  of  an  Irish  magistrate  who  was 
used  to  hear  one  side   only  of  the  questions  which   were 
brought  before  him,   alledging  that  "  if  he  afterwards  heard 
the  other,  it  always  bothered  him."     This  worthy  magistrate 
appears  to  have  been  Mr.  B's.  prototype,   not  in  the  above 
case  only  but  throughout;  for  example,  in  the  Croydon  chari- 
ties various  charges  are  insinuated,  or  rather  openly  preferred, 
against  the  trustees  of  certain  charitable  institutions  in  that 
town,  and  among  others  against  Dr.   Ireland,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  by  name.     The  very  mention  of  Dr.  Ireland's 
name,   is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  such  charges  ;  and  even 
were  it  otherwise,  the  prodigality  with  which  Mr.  B.  scatter* 
them  on  all  sides  of  him,  without  any  sort  of  reference  either 
to  station,  character,  or  probability,  ought  to  deprive  them  of 
weight.     Dr.  Ireland,  however,  has  done  Mr.  Brougham  the 
honour  of  repelling  his  insinuations,  and  of  course  has  con- 
victed him  of  the  grossest  mistakes.    We  say  of  course,  because 
Mr.  B's.  letter  is  a  tissue  of  the  most  unaccountable  restate- 
ments from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Except  when  he  gets  into 
his  own  little  territory  of  Adam  Smith  and  political  osconomy, 
he  is  almost  certain  of  getting  wrong,  merely  from  the  passion- 
ate haste  with  which  he  commonly  takes  up  his  opinions,  and 
the  impatient  eagerness  with  which  he  snatches  at  every  fact 
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that  appears  in  the  slightest  degree  to  support  them.  The 
whole  of  his  statements  respecting  the  Croydon  charities, 
•would  afford  an  exemplification  of  this  ;  but  we  shall  select 
the  following  instance  as  a  sullicient  illustration  of  our  remark. 
He  informs  us  in  his  "  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  llomilly,"  that 
"  there  are  two  estates  belonging  to  the  poor  at  Croydon, 
which  ought  to  bring  between  1000/.  and  1500/.  a  year;  and 
yet  are  worth  nothing,  from  being  badly  let  on  90  years 
leases."  Now  in  this  statement,  there  is  not  one  single  fact 
that  has  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth.  And  had  not  Mr. 
B.'s  good  sense  been  entirely  pre-occupied  by  the  extreme 
keenness  of  his  scent  for  any  thing  savouring  of  an  "  abuse," 
he  would  probably  have  discovered  the  falsehood  of  it  himself. 
By  referring  to  the  evidence,  we  find  that  this  piece  of  infor- 
mation was  given  to  him  by  a  witness,  who  confessed  that  he 
neither  knew  when  the  above-mentioned  leases  commenced 
nor  when  they  expire.  This  witness  was  sensible  that  his 
information  was  not  to  be  relied  upon  ;  for  lie  expressly  refers 
the  committee  to  what  he  considers  the  proper  quarter  for 
obtaining  it ;  observing  that  "  Mr.  Drummond,  the  clerk  of 
the  trustees,  will  be  able  to  give  every  information  upon  the 
subject."  But  this  would  not  answer  Mr.  Brougham's  pur- 
pose. "  The  abuse,"  as  Sir  Lucius  Q'Trigger  would  have 
said,  "  was  a  mighty  pretty  abuse  as  it  was,  and  explanations 
might  only  spoil  it;"  and  accordingly,  with  a  very  politic  fore- 
sight, Mr.  B.  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  Mr. 
Drummond  about  the  matter.  But  it  seems, unluckily,  that 
Mr.  Drummond  was  resolved  to  give  his  information  whether 
it  was  asked  for  or  not.  In  consequence  of  this  determination 
of  his,  he  has  published  a  letter  which  is  printed  in  an  Appen- 
pendix  to  Dr.  Ireland's  pamphlet,  by  which  it  comes  out,  that 
these  "  two  estates,  which  ought  to  let  for  1000/.  or  1500/.  a 
year,  and  yet  are  worth  nothing,"  consist  of  twenty-six  acres 
of  laud.  Of  this,  1  acre,  2  roods,  32  perches,  was  let  in  the  year 
178G,  upon  a  building  lease,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  48/. ;  the  lessee 
being  bound  to  lay  out  1600/.  in  building  houses  upon  the 
land,  of  certain  dimensions  and  with  specified  materials  ; 
which  conditions  have  actually  been  complied  with;  that  the 
remainder  of  these  "  two  estates"  being  applicable  only  to  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  cultivation,  was  let  by  auction  in  March, 
1799,  on  twenty-one  years  leases,  in  three  lots,  for  the  gross 
yearly  rent  of  95/.  These  facts  require  no  comment;  ex pede 
Herculem;  our  readers  will  now  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of 
themselves,  respecting  the  reliance  that  is  to  be  placed  upon 
Mr.  B.'s  Appendix,  containing  minutes  of  "  evidence,"  as  he 
is  courteously  pleased  to  call  the  collection  of  questions  and 
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answers  which  are  now  lying1  upon  our  table,  and  by  the  study 
of  which  any  future  chairman  of  a  parliamentary  committee 
may  learn  how  to  frame  his  questions  so*as  to  elicit  any 
answer  he  pleases.  We  cannot,  however,  leave  this  part  of 
the  evidence,  without  gratifying  our  readers  with  the  relation 
of  a  really  characteristic  anecdote,  recorded  by  Dr.  Ireland, 
which  cannot  be  better  given  than  in  his  own  words. 

"  It  cannot  be  supposed,"  says  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  "  that 
you  published  your  letter  without  submitting  it  to  Sir  Samuel.  In- 
deed, we  know  the  contrary ;  and  this  leads  us  to  a  fact  somewhat 
singular.  Notwithstanding  the  satisfactory  explanation  which  has 
been  given  to  you,  of  certain  points  which  once  seemed  criminal  in 
your  eyes,  the  last  edition  of  your  Letter  has  appeared  with  all  the 
accusations  contained  in  the  first.  And  the  principle  on  which 
this  is  done  is  such  as  must  be  deeply  felt  and  admired.  Your  can- 
dour is  ready,  it  seems,  to  make  some  verbal  acknowledgment  of 
errors  into  which  you  may  have  fallen.  But  every  part  of  }'our 
letter  having  been  submitted  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  before  its  pub- 
lication, your  delicacy  towards  his  memory  will  not  permit  you  to 
alter  a  syllable  of  the  text  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  such 
a  man !" 

As  Dr.  Ireland  well  remarks,  the  above  trait  cannot  be 
*'  too  deeply  felt  and  admired."  The  disregard  which  Mr.  E. 
has  shewn  for  the  feelings  of  the  living,  in  many  parts  of  his 
letter,  might  have  been  misunderstood,  and  ascribed  to  cer- 
tain defects  in  his  character,  but  for  the  unexpected  proof  of 
the  real  tenderness  of  his  nature,  which  the  above  anecdote  of 
his  amiable  anxiety  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  dead  displays. 
As  it  is,  every  fresh  instance  which  we  adduce  of  the  hard 
measure  which  he  is  apt  to  deal  out  to  living  individuals,  must 
only  be  regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  disinterested- 
ness, with  which  he  sacrifices  his  best  feelings  for  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  interest  of  his  country.  Bearing  then  this 
explanation  of  the  matter  in  mind,  let  us  proceed  to  the  case 
of  the  St.  Bees  school.  This  is  the  case  upon  which  he  dwells 
more  than  upon  any  oilier,  and  by  which  his  zeal  for  the  refor- 
mation of  charitable  abuses  has  been  especially  inflamed. 

In  order  to  appreciate  all  the  importance  which  he  attaches 
to  the  malversations  which  he  has  discovered  in  this  charity, 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
them,  and  weigh  the  heaviness  of  the  charges  which  he 
grounds  upon  them.  Speaking  of  the  clause  which  exempts 
visitors  i\\)m  thejuri;  dj<  tion  of  the  bill,  heobsen 

^  "  It  should  seem  \oo  that  St.  Ikes  school  is  equally  exempted. 
But  that    its  affairs   merit    investigation    clearly  appears    by   the 
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evidence  ;  for  we  there  find  that  leases  of  its  land  were  granted  at  a 
remote  period,  for  1000  years,  at  a  very  low  fixed  rent;  that  at  a 
more  recent  date,  the  valuable  minerals  were  leased  at  a  mere 
trifle,  for  the  term  of  800  or  900  j'ears,  to  one  of  the  trustees ;  that 
one  of  the  present  trustees  now  enjoys  the  lease ;  and  that  a  deci- 
ded majority  of  the  others  are  clergymen  holding  livings  under 
him,  and  supporting  him  in  his  management  of  the  concern.'' 
Letter,  p.  18. 

In  another  place  farther  on,  Mr.  B.  again  returns  to  the 
subject  of  the  St.  Bees  school.  "  We  were  equally  unable  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  the  St.  Bees  school  property  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  noble  lord,  who  sustains  in  his  own  person 
the  double  character  of  trustee  and  lessee."  A  few  pages  on- 
wards he  again  reverts  to  this  case.  "And,  not  to  multiply  in- 
stances, the  venerable  head  of  a  college  at  Oxford,  was  deterred 
from  exposing  the  St.  Bees  case,  by  the  dread  of  a  conflict 
with  his  powerful  colleague,  before  a  tribunal,  where  a  long 
purse  is  as  essential  as  a  good  cause."     (P.  28.) 

Now  supposing  all  this  to  "  appear  clearly  by  the  evi- 
dence," undoubtedly  we  have  at  length  arrived  at  a  case  of 
very  aggravated  malversation.  That  a  man  of  Lord  Lons- 
dale's rank  and  fortune  should  stoop  to  the  meanness-  of 
deliberately  withholding  from  the  poor  belonging  to  his  own 
estates,  a  fund  appointed  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  that  six  or  seven  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  should, 
from  low  and  interested  motives,  support  him  in  the  fraud, 
creates  reflections  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon. 
The  mind  would  instinctively  draw  back  from  giving- credit 
to  the  fact,  did  it  not  seem  still  more  incredible,  that  any 
man  should  publicly,  and  in  his  official  character  as  chairman 
of  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  have  ventured  to  prefer  a 
charge  of  so  serious  a  nature,  without  a  positive  knowledge 
of  its  truth,  from  sources  which  could  not  be  doubted  or 
denied.  We  can  answer  for  ouselves,  that  such  at  least  was 
the  nature  of  our  own  feelings,  when  we  first  read  the  pas- 
sages which  are  above  extracted.  We  were  surprized  and 
mortified  at  being  obliged  to  associate  such  mean  practices 
with  persons  whose  rauk  and  station  in  society  are  so  respect- 
able and  even  conspicuous  ;  but  it  certainly  never  occured  to 
us  to  suspect  that  Mr,  Brougham  could  have  been  so  rash, 
(to  use  a  very  soft  term,)  as  to  have  made  such  very  grave 
accusations,  upon  grounds  so  inconceivably  slight,  as  those 
which,  upon  recurring  to  the  evidence,  Ave  found  adduced  in 
support  of  them.  The  facts  of  the  case  as  we  shall  now 
state  them,  will  speak  for  themselves. 

The  free  school  of  St.  Bees  was  founded,  in  the  year  1583, 
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by  JEdmund  Grindall,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  letters 
patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  founder  was  empowered  to 
make  such  statutes  and  ordinances  in  writing-,  touching  the 
government  and  revenues  of  the  school  as  he  should  think 
fit,  to  "be  for  ever  kept  inviolable."  By  the  statutes,  the 
form  of  study  is  prescribed  ;  according  to  which  the  master  is 
bound  to  teach  not  only  what  is  called  grammar,  but  like- 
wise, the  A,  B,  C,  in  English,  the  Catechism,  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  New  Testament.  The  original  endowment 
of  the  school  was  very  poor.  The  Archbishop,  purchased 
during  his  life  time  certain  lands  at  Croydon  in  Surry,  called 
Palmer's  Fields,  then  worth  50/.  per  annum,  and  left  by  will 
500/.  more,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  an  additional  30/.  per 
annum  for  the  further  maintenance  of  the  school.  But  in  1604, 
King  James  I.  augmented  the  original  endowment,  by  the 
grant  of  several  messuages  or  tenements  in  the  hamlets  of 
Sandwich,  and  Kirkby  Beacock,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bees, 
"  all  which  premises  were  late  parcel  of  the  lands  and  pos- 
sessions of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  Knt,  and  by  a  particular 
survey  were  valued  at  28/.  8s.  Ojc/.  per  annum."  This  grant 
was  soon  alter  Confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

These  lands  and  tenements  are  now  said  to  be  worth 
8000/.  per  annum,  but  they  bring  only  100/.  a  year  to  the 
school,  in  consequence  of  a  lease  which  was  granted  of  them 
in  the  year  1C08,  for  1000  years.  In  this  lease  reservation 
is  made  of  the  royalties,  &c.  mines,  and  minerals,  on  the 
premises,  which  last  were,  however,  granted  upon  a  lease 
of  80?  years,  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  in  the  year  1742,  for; 
the  }  early  rent  of  8/.  10s. 

That  the  granting  of  the  first  mentioned  of  these  leases 
was  a  fraudulent  transaction,  is  extremelv  probable.  For  we 
find  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  No.  217G,  Art.  134,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Carlisle  in  his  valuable  account  of  "  Endowed  Gram- 
mar Schools,"  from  which  this  information  is  taken,  a  curious 
petition,  dated  1829,  of  one  William  Bid  barrow,  at  that 
time  master,  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  which  he  stales,  "a 
true  relation  of  the  state  and  government  of  the  free  gram- 
mar school  of  St.  Bees,"  hi  which  he  sets  forth,  in  a  very 
sorrowful  manner,  the  gross  manner  in  which  the  funds  of 
the  school  had  been  abused,  and  the  statutes  and  regulations 
of  it  violated  *. 


*  "  The  500/.  left  in  monies  to  purchase  30/.  prr  imnurn  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  School,  are  all  wasted  and  fpent  and  no  limd  therewith  purchased,  to  the 
School's  loss  oi  SO/,  per  annum  for  ever.  i 

"  The  lands  of  28/.  8s.  old  rent,  given  by  His  Majesty,  are  also  leased  out 
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Now  with  respect  to  the  lease  of  the  tenements,  we  do  not 
see  that  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  ;  except  as  to. 
the  humanity  and  expei'irncy  of  depriving  the  present  pos* 
sessors  of  a  property,  which  however  iniquitously  granted  to 
the  original  lessees,  200  years  ago,  has  probably  descended, 
or  been  transferred  to  the  present  possessors,  honestly 
and  fairly.  The  leases  possibly  may  hare  been  sold  and 
re-sold  a  dozen  times  since  the  original  grant  of  them  ;  and 
it  would  unquestionably  be  inflicting  a  great  hardship  (though 
we  admit  it  may  be  done  by  law)  upon  the  present  holders  of 
the  leases  in  question,  to  disturb  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them.  If  the  law  must  have  its  course,  we  do  think  that 
Parliament  should  in  some  way  or  other,  take  their  case  into 
consideration. 

With  respect  to  the  other  lease  which  was  mentioned,  we 
mean  that  granted  in  1742,  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  of  the 
royalties  and  minerals,  reserved  in  the  former  lease,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  we   apprehend,  that  it  is  not  valid  in 


for  a  Thousand  years  for  40s.  a  year  in  increase  of  rent,  and  120/.  in  lieu  of  a 
Fine,  which  lands,  if  they  were  rightly  disposed,  were  worth  100  marks  p/r  an- 
num at  the  least, — which  120/.  hath  vested  in  other  men's  hands  for  the  space  of 
20  years,  without  any  use  or  benefit  to  the  School;  and  is  in  danger  to  he  Inst, 
through  the  Governors'  negligence  to  call  for  it. 

"  None  of  the  Founder's  godlie  Statutes  for  six  or  seven  years  have  been  ob- 
served by  the  Governors, — noeGenerall  Meetings  in  all  that  time, — noe  Receivor 
chosen,  nor  Accompt  made  in  soe  long  a  space, —  noe  Wages  paid  to  the  Schole- 
master  and  Usher,  for  a  whole  yeare  last  past, — noe  Schoilars  examined, — noe 
Schcle-rents  gathered  for  the  space  of  two  yeares  last,  or  thereabouts, — noe  Ar- 
rearages of  rents  levied,  albeit  the  Governors  are  inabled  to  distreyn  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent, — and  albeit  divers  of  the  Sehole  tenants  are  behinde  with  their 
rents,  some  20  marks,  some  10,  some  more,  some  less. — All  the  Sehole  is  out 
of  frame,  and  the  Governors  (as  it  weie)  connived  utttrlit  to  overthrow  it.  Albeit 
the  Sehole-master  hath  spent  about  200/.  in  order  to  recover  it's  decayed  reve- 
nues, and  to  reduce  it  to  it's  first  foundation,  which  took  noe  effect,  through  the 
untymelie  death  of  the  delinquent  G ore morsS' 

"  And  whereas  the  Revd.  Father  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chfstfr  upon  the  avoid- 
ance of  Three  of  the  Governors,  and  now  within  six  weekes  after  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  rooms,  hath  chosen  Three  other  honest  men  to  supplie  these  p*aces, 
who  would  endeavour  to  redress  manie  abuses  in  the  government;  some  of  the 
old  Governors  oppose  his  Lordship's  election,  and  with  frivolous  arguments, 
seekes  to  evade  his  choyce  of  the  Three  last  elected  Governors,  contrane  to  the 
tenore  of  the  Founder's  Statutes." 

"  The  now  Scholemaster  both  in  Sehole  and  Church  hath  taken  great  paynes, 
amongst  these  Parishioners  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  yeares  last  past,  yett  never 
received  from  them  anie  thing  for  his  labour  in  all  that  tyme, — save  ontie  mali- 
tious  calumnie,  unjust  slanders,  and  mirrtall  hatred, — for  some  of  them  have  at 
severall  tynies,  practised  to  take  auay  his  life  for  bringing  in  question  their  Schole- 
injuring-Leaus." 

He,  therefore,  implores  his  Lordship,  seeing  all  the  "  mortall  woundes  of  the 
poore  distressed  Schoole," — and  for  his  love  to  Learning,  for  the  high  trust  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  first  Founder,  for  the  discharge  of  his  Episcopal  Office, 
"  to  reach  his  helpinge  hand  to  the  languishinge  Schole-mastcr,  to  rcforme  th« 
mis  government."     Curtislr's  Endowed  Gro.Ni.  Schools,  p.  16i, 
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Jaw.  But  it  certainly  by  no  means  necessarily  follows,  that 
the  lease  was  either  granted  or  taken  from  corrupt  motives  ; 
nor  even,  if  it  were,  does  it  follow  that  this  corruption  is 
to  be  considered  as  an  entail  in  the  family  of  Sir  James's  de- 
scendants, and  that  those  who  now  hold  the  lease,  are  actu- 
ated by  the  same  motives  as  those  who  framed  it.  The  pre- 
sent holder  of  it,  might  have  never  read  the  leases,  or  he 
may  not  know  it  to  be  an  unlawful  one  ;  or  even,  supposing 
him  to  be  enough  of  a  lawyer  for  this,  it  is  possible  that  the 
3/.  106'.  per  annum  was  as  much  as  the  royalties  in  question 
were  worth  at  the  time  when  the  lease  was  granted,  and  as 
much  as  they  are  worth  even  at  the  present  time.  Now 
any  one  of  tSiese  suppositions  are  clearly,  in  their  own  na- 
ture, possible  ;  and  as  any  one  of  them  is  sufficient  entirely 
io  do  away  the  imputations  which  Mr.  B.  has  endeavoured 
to  fix  upon  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  by  implication  upon  ail  the 
governors  associated  with  him  in  the  trust,  it  was  certainly 
a  duty  which  our  author  owed  to  his  own  character,  not  to 
make  the  imputations  in  question,  until  he  had  previously 
shewn  that  the  conduct  of  the  persons  whom  he  accuses,  could 
not  be  explained  except  according  to  the  view  v.hich  he  has 
given  us  of  it.     For  example: 

Before  Mr.  B.  talked  of  the  "  valuable  minerals  ichich  were 
leased  for  a  mere  trifle,"  he  ought  certainly  to  have  been 
able  to  shew,  either  what  the  value  of  the  minerals  in  question 
was,  or,  at  least,  that  they  had  some  value.  And  when  be 
tells  us  of  the  difficulty  which  he  found  "  in  ascertaining 
how  much  of  tlie property  of  the  St.  Bees  School  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord,  who  sustains  in  his  own  per- 
son the  double  character  of  trustee  and  lessee  \  he  should  have 
explained  to  us  distinctly,  that  this  difficulty  did  not  altoge- 
ther arise  from  the  total  absence  of  every  shadow  of  evidence, 
to  prove  (hat  the  "  noble  Lord  "  in  question,  retained  in  his 
hands  any  property  whatever  neionging  to  the  school.  Again, 
when  he  talks  of"  a  decided  majority  of  the  other  governors 
being  clergymen"  (a  fair  presumption  against  their  integrity, 
we  admit,)  "  holding  {icings  under  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  sup- 
porting  him  in  the  management  of  the  trust;"  it  was  his  duty 
to.  have  proved,  that  this  "  management  was  corrupt,"  or  he 
proves  nothing  whatever.  And,  finally,  whoa  he  relates  that 
"  the  venerable  head  of  a  CoHege  at  Oxford  was  deterred 
m  exposing  the  St.  Has  vase,  by  the  dread  of  a  conflict 
with  his  poiuerful  colleague  before  a  tribunal,  win  re  a  lung 
purse  is  as  essential  as  a  good  cause;"  he  ought  to  have 
ascertained  whether  or  not  this  opinion  of  his  was  true  or 
false,  as  he  easily  night  have  dene,  and  not  have  satisfied 
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himself  with  a  mere  inference  of  the  fact,  from  such  loose 
data  as  no  person  would  thing  of  relying  upon,  even  in  the 
most  trifling  concerns.  Let  us  examine  separately  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  these  several  charges  are  so  distinctly 
made : 

1.  There  is  no  authority  in  the  evidence  for  calling  the 
minerals  leased  to  Sir  James  Lowther  in  1742,  "  valuable 
minerals."  There  is  no  appearance  in  any  part  of  the  manor 
of  coals  having  ever  been  procured  from  it.  Nor  is  there 
any  evidence  to  shew  that  the  contiguous  mines,  which  are 
said  to  reach  under  the  manor  in  question,  were  in  existence 
at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.  The  only  circumstance 
that  is  at  all  pertinent  to  the  motives  which  influenced  Sir 
James  in  taking  the  lease,  is  contained  in  one  of  the  ques- 
tions made  to  a  witness,  by  which  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
tradition  in  the  country,  that  "  the  reasons  for  Sir  James 
Lowther.'-s  taking  the  lease  in  1742  were  more  for  the  purpose 
of  benefiting  the  school  property  than  himself." 

2.  Thei'e  is  no  evidence  to  shew  that  these  minerals  are 
more  valuable  at  present  than  in  1742.  That  no  mine  is 
sunk  within  the  boundaries  of  the  manor,  is  positively  cer- 
tain; but  it  appears  that  Lord  Lonsdale  is  proprietor  of  two 
mines  that  are  contiguous  to  it,  and  the  ground  of  accusa- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  evidence,  is,  that  these  mines  at  the 
present  time  reach  under  it.  The  evidence  in  support  of  this 
charge  is  given  by  a  Mr.  Wilson,  formerly  master  of  the 
school,  but  who  was  forced  to  resign  in  consequence  of 
disagreements  between  him  and  the  governors.  The  origin 
of  these  disputes  is  not  to  our  present  purpose ;  though  we 
are  persuaded,  that  there  are  few  readers  who  would  hesitate 
in  forming  an  opinion,  as  to  which  side  was  in  the  wrong ;  we 
have  mentioned  the  fact  merely  to  shew  that  Mr.  Wilson 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  impartial  witness.  But  to  what 
does  his  evidence  amount?  Of  course  in  a  case  like  this, 
in  which  the  question  turns  upon  the  point,  whether  a  mine 
sunk  in  one  manor  is  worked  under  another,  it  is  material  to 
know  the  precise  boundaries  of  both.  Now  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son's evidence  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  to  this  point,  appears 
from  this,  that  he  had  never  heard  even  the  name  of  the 
manor,  respecting  which  he  gives  his  evidence.  The  manor 
in  question,  is  called  Kirkby  Beacock;  it  is  a  manor  within 
a  manor,  and  the  assertion  is,  that  a  mine  sunk  in  the  manor 
of  St.  Bees  (which  extends  for  many  miles  round)  was  for 
furnishing  coal  from  seams  within  the  manor  of  Kirkby  Bea- 
cock.   Let  us  then  look  to  the  evidence  :  Mr.  Wilson  is  asked, 
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"  You  read  the  lease  of  the  coal  mines  granted  to  Sir  James 
Lowther,  in  [742? — Yes.  , 

"  Can  yon  slate  the  particular  names  of  the  manors  mentioned 
in  that  lease  ?  -I  do  not  know  whether  it  included  the  whole  under 
the  name  of  the  manor  of  St.  Bees,  or  with  the  manor  of  Sandwith  ; 
J  do  not  know  how  it  was  expressed. 

M  You  are  sure  it  was  not  described  by  any  other  name  ? — Yes.*' 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  name  by  which  it  is  described  is 
Kirkby  Bcacock ;  and  yet  it  appears  by  another  question, 
tii at  he  had  never  heard  of  any  manor  by  this  distinct  name. 

"  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  manor  of  Kirkby  Beacock  ? — ■ 
Never  as  a  distinct  manor  from  that  of  St.  Bees.'' 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  happens  he  to  know  that 
Lord  Lonsdale  was  working  coals  in  the  manor  of  Kirkby 
Beacock?  To  answer  this  we  must  extract  another  question 
put  to  this  gentleman. 

"  Have  you  any,  and  what  reason  to  believe  that  they  work 
those  pits  under  the  manor? — It  is  generally  spoken  of  by  the  in- 
habitants  of  that  part.  If  you  ask  the  farmers,  they  will  say,  they 
conceive  that  the  workings  of  the  coal  proceed  to  that  distance." 

Our  readers  will  scarcely  credit  us  when  we  say,  that  this 
gentleman's  evidence,  is  the  only  evidence  adduced,  and  the 
sole  ground  which  Mr.  B.  possesses,  for  saying-,  that  "  lie 
could  not  ascertain  how  much  of  the  property  of  the  St.  Bees 
school  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord  ;"  and  upon  the 
sfren<;th  of  which  he  founds  his  charge  of  collusion  between 
Lord  Lonsdale  and  the  other  governors.  We  have,  however, 
pyerstated  the  fact,  in  saying,  that  Mr.  B.  possesses  thus 
much  of  evidence  in  support  of  his  insinuations  ;  for  even 
this  evidence,  instead  of  being  corroborated  bv  that  of  the 
next  and  only  other  witness  called,  is  directly  controverted 
by  it.  Dr.  Satterthwaite,  whose  testimony  is,  we  presume 
to  say,  at  least  as  respectable  ss  that  of  Mr.  Yvrilson,  being 
examined  as  to  this  point,  differs  in  opinion  from  this  last 
;.t  ullcman,  and  certainly  upon  somewhat  better  ground,  than 
the  conceptiews  of  the  neighbouring  farmers.  He  is  asked 
(i  ad  we  must  particularly  request  our  readers  to  notice  the 
vr>,v  (iiaracieiistic  manner  in  which  the  question  is  put  by  th« 
Worthy  chairman.) 

"  Hnve  ycu  any  reason  to  believe,  that  a  pit  is  sunk  close  by  a 

iciuar   seam    of  coal,  and  the  working  carried  on   in  all  other 

Cit.  ctions,  so  as  to  avoid  that  seam  of  coals  ? — No,  not  the  least ; 

no*  unless  there  happened  to  be   old  working*  in  that  direction. 
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which  would  have  exhausted  it ;  but  I  have  no  mining  knowledge 
whatever,  and  know  nothing  more  than  I  heard  in  conversation 
some  time  ago,  when  Mr.  Wilson,  the  master  of  St.  Bees,  made 
enquiries  respecting  the  coal  property  ;  I  then  enquired  of  Mr. 
Peele,  Lord  Lonsdale's  steward,  whether  he  knew  that  tiiere  were 
.any  workings,  by  which  they  were  procuring  coal  out  of  t&e 
manor  of  St.  Bees ;  his  answer  to  me  was,  that  he  believed  there 
were  not." 

We  think  that  after  these  extracts  from  the  evidence,  our 
readers  will  not  be  surprized  to  find,  that  Mr.  Bronghaia 
**  was  unable  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  property  of  tbe 
St.  Bees  School  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord,  viro 
sustains  in  his  own  person,  the  double  character  of  trustee 
and  lessee ;"  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the  present 
commissioners  will  be  at  all  more  successful. 

d>.  We  are  told  that  **  a  decided  majority  of  the  other  go- 
vernors are  clergymen,  holding  livings  under  the  noble  Lord, 
and  supporting  him  in  the  management  of  the  trust."  "We 
confess  that  we  do  not  very  well  know  what  to  make  of  this 
charge ;  it  seems  to  us  a  sort  of  arrow  fired  off  in  the  air,  merely 
to  see  what  will  come  of  it.  The  meaning  of  Mr.  B.  is  plain 
enough  ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  elucidation  of  it  in  the 
evidence,  unless  indeed  the  following  answers  of  Mr.  WiLsoa 
may  be  so  considered. 

"  State  what  improvements  have  been  made  with  respect  to 
buildings  at  St.  Bees  school  ? — Very  considerable  improvements, 
and  considerable  alterations. 

"  To  what  amount  of  expense  do  you  suppose  ? — It  is  said  be- 
tween 700/.  and  800/. 

"  Do  you  know  who  paid  that  ? — I  have  understood  that  Lord 
Lonsdale  did." 

Is  this  what  Mr.  B.  alludes  to,  when  he  talks  of  his  lord- 
ship's "  management?"  or  does  he  allude  to  Lord  Lonsdale's 
munificent  patronage  of  the  Clerical  Institution,  which  the 
present  excellent  Bishop  of  Chester  has  founded  at  St.  Bees, 
for  the  better  instruction  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  ia 
that  part  of  his  diocese  .'  In  either  case  we  see  nothing  un- 
natural in  the  support  which  his  lordship  has  the  misfortune 
of  deriving  from  "  a  decided  majority  of  the  Clergy  holding 
livings  under  him." 

4.  Mr.  B.'s  fourth  and  last  charge  is  exactly  of  the  same  sort 
as  the  preceding  ;  except  that,  perhaps,  it  seems  to  be  evea 
less  supported  by  evidence,  (so  far  we  mean  as  any  corrupt 
influence  is  insinuated)  than  any  of  the  preceding.  We  are 
informed  that  the  venerable  head  of  a  college  at  Oxford,  was 
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deterred  from  exposing  the  St.  Bees  case,  by  the  dread  of  a 
conflict  with  his  powerful  colleague,  before  a  tribunal  where 
a  long  purse  is  as  essential  as  a  good  cause."  The  person  here 
alluded  to  is  the  venerable  Dr.  Collinson,  Provost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  This  accusation  is  founded  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  a  Mr.  Brooks,  an  attorney  of  London,  who  was 
officially  employed  by  some  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Bees,  at  the  instigation,  as  it  afterwards  appears,  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  to  enquire  into  the  subject  of  the  lease,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said.  It  appears,  that  in  further- 
ance of  this  object  he  went  down  to  Oxford;  but  Mr. 
JJrooks  shall  tell  his  own  story. 

"  Have  you  had  any  communication  upon  this  subject  with  the 
provost  of  Queen's,  Oxford  1 — Yes,  I  saw  the  provost  about  a 
month  since. 

"  Did  his  information  confirm  that  which  you  had  previously 
obtained? — It  certainly  did ;  and  I  saw  in  the  provost's  possession, 
a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Hodgin,  who  I  believe  is  now  the  legal  agent 
of  my  Lord  Lonsdale ;  and  in  that  letter,  which  is  dated  several 
years  since  (I  think  in  1807,)  he  states  expressly  to  the  provost, 
that  at  that  time,  coals  were  being  got  in  the  manor  of  St.  Bees, 
otherwise  Kirkby  Beacock,  by  Lord  Lonsdale.  Since  the  date  of 
that  letter,  Mr.  Hodgin  has  become  my  Lord  Lonsdale's  agent,  as 
I  understand:  indeed,  it  must  have  been  subsequent,  because  I 
conclude,  he  would  not  have  written  that  letter,  if  he  had  been 
Lord  Lonsdale's  agent  at  the  time. 

"  What  was  the  purport  of  that  letter,  besides  the  statement 
respecting  the  coal  ? — To  call  the  provost's  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  being  one  of  the  governors  who  had  a  right  to  interfere. 

"  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  further  stated  in  the  letter,  as  a 
ground  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  provost  to  that  subject  ? 
Nothing,  but  that  the  provost  ought  particularly  to  look  into  the 
subject,  as  being  a  governor,  particularly  entitled  to  attention  from 
his  official  situation. 

"  Did  he  state  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  annual  value  of  the 
property  under  lease  ? — No ;  except  that  in  general  terms  I  under- 
stood him  to  speak  of  it  as  if  he  thought  it  very  valuable. 

"  Did  the  provost  interfere  in  consequence  of  this  application  ? 
The  provost  (as  I  understood  from  him)  did  afterwards  see  Lord 
Lonsdale  ;  but  he  had  taken  no  proceedings  upon  the  subject  him- 
self; neither,  was  he,  I  think,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation given  by  Lord  Lonsdale 

"  Are  you  aware  of  any  reason  which  prevented  the  provost 
from  interfering  in  the  subject  ? — He  is  a  very  old  man  ;  but  he 
expressed  himself,  on  parting  with  me,  desirous  to  have  the  sub- 
ject enquired  into,  and  said,  that  he  was  ready  to  produce  the  let- 
ter  of  Hod»in's,  and  other  documents,  when  he  should  be  regu- 
larly requested  so  to  do. 
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"  Did  he  state  any  thing  as  to  his  apprehension  of  the  amount 
of  arrears  now  due: — Nothing.'' 

This  is  the  only  passage  which  the  evidence  contains,  on 
which  the  positive  charge  made  by  Mr.  13.  can  by  possibility 
be  founded  ;  and  we  will  ask,  what  there  is  in  all  this,  about 
being  "deterred  from  exposing"  the  abuses  at  St.  Bees,  from 
the  "  dread  of  a  conflict,"  &c.  &c.  If  Mr.  B.  thought  this 
inference  deducible  from  the  evidence,  why  did  he  not 
ascertain  the  {"act,  by  examining  Mr.  Hodgin  I  At  all  events 
why  was  not  Dr.  Collinson  summoned  before  the  committee,  or 
at  least  written  to  upon  the  subject!  If  Mr.  B.  did  not  think 
it  worthwhile  to  take  this  trouble,  he  had  unquestionably  no 
right  to  throw  out  such  an  aspersion  as  we  have  been  com- 
menting on  ;  nor  is  there  any  way  of  explaining  such  a  proce- 
dure, except  upon  a  supposition  of  motives  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  particularize,  without  saying  something  dis- 
agreeable. But  many  of  our  readers,  it  may  be  feared,  will 
not  be  so  put  off;  and  will  probably  take  the  liberty  of 
judging  for  themselves  respecting  the  reasons  of  Mr.  Broug- 
ham's conduct  in  this  matter.  In  justice,  however,  to  our 
author,  it  is  necessary  to  assure  them,  that  be  his  reasons 
what  they  may,  political  feelings  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  To  this  point  we  have  Mr.  B.'s  own  express  testi- 
mony ; 

"  I  appeal,"  says  he,  "  with  confidence,  to  every  Member  of 
the  Committee,  and  to  every  person  in  government  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  communicating,  to  defend  me  from   the 
suspicion  of  having,  in  any  one  instance,  shewn  myself  influenced 
by  political  feelings  daring  the  course  of  tiie  enquiry.'' 

In  fact,  so  scrupulous  was  he  to  keep  clear  of  any  imputa- 
tion of  this  sort,  that  he 

"  Interfered  at  the  Westmoreland  election  to  prevent  any  allu- 
sion from  being  made  to  the  St.  Bees  school,  and  uniformly  re- 
fused access  to  the  evidence  touching  that  extraordinary  affair,  to 
persons  who  might  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  contest." 

Seeing  what  a  mass  of  evidence  Mr.  B.  was  able  to  bring 
against  his  opponent,  this  conduct  was  most  magnanimous  ! 

"  We  observed  in  our  review  upon  Mr.  B.'s  letter  to  Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly,  that  "  We  had  read  through  the  evidence  of 
those  ailedged  instances  of  abuse,  upon  which  our  author 
professes  to  have  grounded  his  case;  and  in  no  instance 
whatever,  that  we  were  aware  of,  has  he  proved  a  case  of 
wilful  corruption,  or  one  at  least  which  the  law,  as  it 
at  present  stands,     is  net  capable  of  meeting;"   we   trust 
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that  the  remarks  which  we  have  now  offered  upon  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  charges 
contained  in  that  letter,  fully  bear  us  out  in  the  opinion  which 
we  then  expressed.  It  is  a  notable  circumstance  respecting 
the  evidence  before  us,  that  the  only  delinquents  whom  Mr. 
B.  has  yet  discovered,  are  all  of  them  attached  to  those 
opinions  in  politics  which  he  opposes.  This  certainly 
either  speaks  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  superior  moral 
purity  which  Mr.  B's.  political  sentiments  are  calculated  to 
generate  in  the  mind,  or  else  we  may  infer  from  it,  some 
little  notion  of  the  kind  of  purpose  to  which,  under  Mr.  B.'s 
banners,  this  commission  for  "  Enquiry  into  Charitable 
Abuses,"  might,  if  necessary,  have  been  applied.  We  have 
now  said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  satisfy  our  read- 
ers of  the  real  value  of  the  allegations  which  Mr.  B.  makes, 
in  his  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romiliy,  against  the  various  indi- 
viduals whom  he  there  charges  with  peculation  and  corrup- 
tion ;  and  if  our  readers  will  combine  the  facts  which  we  have 
now  stated,  with  the  general  arguments  which  we  adduced 
in  our  review  of  the  subject  last  month,  we  feel  convinced, 
that  they  will  fully  approve  of  the  amendments  introduced  by 
Parliament  into  the  original  bill. 

Among  the  clauses  of  the  present  bill,  there  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance,  of  which  we  have  not  as  yet  taken  no- 
tice ;  we  mean  that  by  which  no  person  can  be  summoned  be- 
fore the  commissioners,  to  a  greater  distance  than  ten 
miles  from  his  place  of  abode.  Without  some  such  clause  as 
this,  and  supposing  the  commissioners  to  have  exercised  no 
more  discretion  than  Mr.  B.  appears  to  have  done  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  chairman  to  the  committee,  we  are  persuaded,  that 
in  less  than  two  months  after  the  commission  had  been  issued, 
half  the  governors  and  trustees  in  the  kingdom  would  have 
thrown  up  their  offices.  It  is,  perhaps,  no  small  provocation 
that  would  make  the  Fellows  of  Winchester  College  throw 
up  their  emoluments  ;  but  it  would,  we  think,  be  dangerous, 
to  repeat  the  experiment  which  Mr.  B.  tried  upon  them,  in 
the  case  of  those  whose  offices  are  merely  offices  of  trust. 
We  have  said  that  "  as  simply  chairman  of  a  parliamentary 
committee,  whose  objects  ought  to  have  been  altogether  con- 
fined to  London,  he  had  cited  before  him  (in  a  manner  that 
was  objectionable  even  on  the  score  of  common  courtesy)  per- 
sons from  all  quarters  of  the  compass."  Now  as  we  have  no 
more  right  to  make  charges  without  proof  than  Mr.  Brougham 
has,  we  think  it  proper  to  illustrate  the  above  assertion, 
by  an  instance  of  its  truth.  We  have  now  before  us  a 
pamphlet,  by  the  Rev.  Liscombe  Clarke,  Fellow  of  Win- 
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chester  College,  in  answer  to  the  various  accusations  brought 
by  our  author,  against  the  manifold  "  abuses"  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  discovered  in  the  application  of  the  funds  of 
that  ancient  institution.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
Mr.  Clarke's  answer  is  most  satisfactory.  He  proves,  from 
the  statutes  themselves,  that  Mr.  B.  has  misrepresented  them 
in  every  instance,  and  demonstrates  in  the  most  incontro- 
vertible manner,  that  by  the  expression  "  pauperes  et  indi- 
gentes  scholares,"  was  meant  by  the  founder,  not  the  chil- 
dren of  paupers,  but  the  children  of  gentlemen,  who  were 
without  the  means  of  bestowing  upon  their  children  a  learned 
education.  But  we  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  opi- 
nions which  Mr.  B.  may  happen  to  entertain  respecting  the 
system  of  our  public  schools  and  universities ;  our  object  in 
reverting  to  this  subject,  is  merely  to  instance  the  sum- 
mary and  straight  forward  manner  in  which  he  hurries  on 
to  his  objects,  without  any  regard  to  the  difficulties  and  con- 
fusion into  which  others  may  be  put,  in  the  meanwhile.  The 
extract  which  we  are  now  about  to  make  is  long,  but  every 
particular  is  so  characteristic,  that  we  shall  make  no  apology 
for  giving  it  entire. 

"  The  insinuation  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  sentence  with 
which  you  conclude  your  remarks  on  Winchester  College  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.    Happily  its  effects  will  be  obviated  by  a  reference 
to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.     But  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for 
adverting  briefly  to  the  awkward  situation  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves from  being  totally  unprepared  to  expect  the  inquiry  to  which 
we  were  summoned.     We  had  indeed  noticed  in  the  Frst  Report 
that  the  Head  Master  of  Westminster  School  had  been  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  before  a  Committee  originally  appointed  "  to  in- 
quire into  the  Education  of  the  lower  Orders  of  the  Metropolis, 
and  to  consider  what  may  be  fit  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the 
children  of  paupers,  who  shall  be  found  begging  in  the  streets  in 
and  near  the  Metropolis,"  &c;  and  we  had  noticed  that  "  a  Par- 
liamentary Commission  for  conducting  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
the   Education   of  the    Poor   generally,  especially  in  the   larger 
towns"  had  been  recommended  by  the  same  Committee ;  but  we 
had  also  read  a  speech,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  yourself  in 
parliament,  in  which  you  expressly  announced  the  intention,  or  ra- 
ther the  necessity,  of  excepting  the  Universities  and  the  public 
Schools  of  Westminster,   Eton,  and  Winchester,  from  the  previ- 
sions of  the  Bill,  which  you  had  previously  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in,  for  instituting  that  commission.     Judge  then  of  our  surprise  on 
being  informed  by  the  Head  Master,  on  Sunday  the  24-th  of  May, 
that  he  had  that  morning  received  a  paper,  enclosing  an  order  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  send  to  the  Education  Committee  on 
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ike  fallowing  Tuesday,  the  26th,  at  one  o'clock,  the  Statutes  of  the 
College,  with  some  "person  to  attend  who  could  give  information 
respecting  the  management  of  the  school*.  rl  he  first  im- 
pression upon  our  minds  was,  that  a  summons  so  uncourteous,  not 
to  say  disrespectful,  could  not  be  genuine,  and  we  were  rather 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  a  letter  was  produced,  which  had 
been  addressed  to  a  parochial  minister  by  the  same  committee,  re- 
quiring information  on  the  state  of  education  in  his  parish,  couched  in 
terms  less  peremptory,  and  containing  the  ceremonious  expressions 
of  respect  with  which  gentlemen  usually  commence  and  conclude 
their  epistolary  communications.  The  first  measure  adopted  was 
to  direct  a  special  messenger  to  proceed  to  London  to  ascertain  that 
\hc  summons  was  genuine,  and  the  Head  Master  replied  to  Mr. 
Brougham,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  by  return  of  post,  stating 
that  the  statutes  were  not  in  his  custody,  but  that  he  had  duly  laid 
the  order  before  the  Warden  and  Fellows,  who  had  the  sole  con- 
troul  over  them ;  and  he  added,  that  he  could  not  conveniently 
absent  himself  from  his  post  on  so  short  a  notice,  but  that  a  per- 
son qualified  to  give  the  required  information  "  respecting  the 
management  of  the  school"  would  wait  the  further  orders  of 
the  committee.  On  Tuesday  morning  early,  the  messenger  re- 
turned with  the  information  that  the  order  must  be  complied  with, 
at  least,  to  a  certain  extent.  Accordingly  in  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  the  Rev.  David  Williams,  the  second  master,  a  person 
in  every  respect  most  fully  competent  to  inform  the  Commit- 
tee     "   RESPECTING    THE   MANAGEMENT    OF      THE     §CHOOL,"      left 

Winchester,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ralfe,  the  steward  of  the 
college,  to  supply  any  information  that  might  be  required  respect- 
ing the  management  of  the  college  property.  The  demand  of 
our  statutes,  however  peremptory,  was  one  which  required  more 
consideration,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  presently.  On  Wed- 
nesday morning,  Dr.  Gabell  laid  before   the  Society  your  +  letter 


*  The  following  is  a  true  copy  of  the  Order  — 

Education  Committee,  Home  of  Commons, 
May  13,  1818. 
"  Ordered  that  the  Head  Master  of  Winchester  School  or  College  do  send  to 
this  Committee  on  Tuesday  next,  at  one  o'clock,  the  Statutes  of  the  said  School 
or  College  with  tome  person  to  attend  who  can  give  information  to  the  Com- 
mittee respecting  tlte,management  of  the  said  School  or  College,  if  it  should  prove 
inconvenient  for  the  business  of  the  School  that  the  Master  himself  shcu'tl  at- 
tend. H.  Br.ouGHAM,  Chairman. 

f  The  following  is  a  true  copy  of  the  Letter  — 

'■  House  of  Commons,  96th  Man,  1816. 
"  Sib. 

•«  I  have  to  require  that  you  will  without  further  delay  send  a  proper 
person  acquainted  with  the. College  affairs,  and  that  he  do  brins  with  him  the 
Statutes  and  last  year's  accounts  of  the  Establishment — You  will  comply  with 
this  requisition  without  asking  any  person's  leave  to  send  the  Statutes,  provided 
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dated  May  26,  which,  as  must  be  evident,  from  the  slightest  pe- 
rusal, contained  a  requisition  materially  different  in  its  nature  and 
objects  from  that  which  had  been  before  received.  In  this  we 
found  nothing  more  about  "  the  management  of  the  School ;"  but 
we  were  required  to  "  send  a  p?-oper  person  acquainted  with  the 
college  affairs  and  with  him  the  last  year's  accounts  of 
the  establishment,"  as  well  as  the  statutes,  without  asking 
leave  of  the  keeper  of  these,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  a  refusal 
to  give  them  up  was  to  be  immediately  reported  to  you.  What  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  such  a  refusal  might  have  been  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  Of  this  requisition  I  still  have  the  same 
opinion  which  I  ever  had,  that  as  it  was  expressed  in  terms  of  ah- 
solute  authority,  so  it  was  also  an  unauthorized  extension,  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  of  the  powers  originally  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  considered  to  partake  of 
this  latter  character,  as  I  have  been  informed,  by  many  highly  re- 
spectable members  of  that  honourable  house;  and  that  such  an 
opinion  is  not  ill-founded  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  this,  that  the 
public  Schools  generally  have  been  exempted  from  the  inquiries  of 
the  commission.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  dwell  longer  on 
this  point. 

"  After  the  requisition  had  been  received,  the  first  thing  that 
suggested  itself  to  us  was  the  impossibility  of  complying  with  it 
consistently  with  our  oaths ;  one  of  which  bound  us  **  Secrela  Col- 
legii  -non  revelare  ad  extra  ;"'  another,  to  observe  the  statutes,  in 
which  was  contained  a  prohibition  from  shewing  the  statutes,  or 
any  chapter  of  them  "  alicui  persona;  extrance,  nisi  propter  neces- 
sariam  de/ensionem  ipsorum  nut  ex  aha  causa  necessaria,  vel  utili, 
per  majorem  partem  sociorum  Collegii  nostri prnpe  JVintoniam 
approbanda  id  necessitate  cogent  e  vel  utiht ate  poscente fieri  oporte- 
bit."  Our  books  are  always  regularly  kept  and  were  at  that  mo- 
ment ready  for  inspection  ;  the  roll  or  computus  of  the  yearly  ex- 
penditure is  always  duly  made  up  at  the  year's  end,  and  that  for 
the  year  1817,  had  been  completed  and  balanced;  our  statute 
book  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  free  from  mutilations, 
erasures  and  comments.  No  fears  therefore  arising  out  of  any 
omission  or  defect  in  these  points  could  have  influenced  us  in  the 
scruples  which  we  conscientiously  entertained  with  respect  to  a 
compliance  with  the  arbitrary  requisition  contained  in  your  letter. 
Something,  however,  was  to  be  done,  and  done  immediately,  for 
time  was  scarcely  allowed  for  a  person  to  reach  London  at  the  hour 
appointed  without  travelling  through  a  part  of  the  night.  A  pre- 
dicament more  embarrassing  than  that  in  which  we  found  ourselves 


they  are  in  your  custody,  and  if  they  are  not,  you  will  shew  this  to  the  Keeper 
of  them,  and  report  to  me  if  he  refuses  to  give  t.hem  up. 

"  The  Committee  expect  that  the  person  ^nt  sha'l  be  here  on  Thursday,   »t 
t>vo  o'clock.  *'  I  have  the  honour  to  bf,  &c.  your's, 

"  H.  Brougham,  Chairman." 
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cannot  be  well  conceived.     On  the  one  hand,  you  had  given  us  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  you  would  be  backward  to  insinuate  the 
operation  of  unworthy  motives,  in  our  unwillingness  to  disclose  our 
concerns  and  produce  our  statutes  (and  the  event  has  fully  justi- 
fied our  apprehensions  on  that  point)  ;  on  the  other,  we  were  bound 
by  positive  oaths,  which  the  statutes  require  us  to  take,  and  you 
had  not  allowed  us  time  to  satisfy  ourselves,  either  that  it  would  be 
proper,  or  even  that  you  were  duly  authorised  to  compel  us,  to  do 
that   which  was  directly  contrary  to  their  spirit  and  tenor.     We 
were  therefore  driven  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  only  course 
left  to  us.     Mr.  Sissmore,  one  of  the  bursars  for  the  present  year, 
and  myself,  one  of  the  bursars  for  the  year   1817,  proceeded  m- 
slanter  to  London,  taking  with  us  the  college  ledger  and  the  sta- 
tute book.     The  steward  was  directed  to  state  our  wish  to  give 
every  information,  that  could  be  given  consistently  with  the  oaths 
alluded  to,  but  to  deliver  in  a  *  paper  for  the  serious  and  mature  con- 
sideration of  the  committee,  before  they  proceeded  to  put  questions 
tending  to  the  disclosure  of  what  had  been  usually  deemed  to  form 
a  part  of  the  secrets  of  the  college,  which  the  founder  required 
should  not  be  revealed.  That  paper  was  delivered  in,  but  the  com- 
mittee determined  to  proceed  in  the  examination,  and  to  require 
the  production  of  the  statutes  and  other  documents.     Into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  their  conduct  in  so  do- 
ing I  shall  not  now  enter ;  but  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  (and  I  admit  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  authorized  to  delegate  all  the  powers  which  it  possesses  itself 
to  its  own  committee)  can  be  justified  in  assuming  powers  equal  to 
those  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  embodied  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament.    P.  61. 

With  this  long  extract  we  shall  now  close  our  remarks ,  it 
is  one  of  those  passages  which  does  not  require  the  assistance 
of  the  critic  in  order  to  make  its  merit  known.  "  The  tenant- 
right  of  a  cabbage  garden,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  speaking  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  France,  "  a  year's  interest  in  a  hovel, 
the  good-will  of  an  alehouse,  or  a  baker's  shop,  the  very 
shadow  of  constructive  property,  are  more  ceremoniously 
treated  in  our  Parliament,  than  with  you  the  oldest  and  most 
valuable  landed  possessions  in  the  hands  of  the  most  respect- 
able personages."  Coupling  this  passage  with  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  B.  on  the  subject  of  our  universities  and  public  schools, 
and  with  the  facts  related  in  the  account,  which  Mr.  Clarke 
has  given  us,  of  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  the  parti- 
cular body  to  which  he  belongs  was  treated  by  the  worthy 
chairman,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 


*  A  true  copy  of  that  paper  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Third 
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spirit  in  which  the  commissioners  would  have  carried  on  their 
enquiries,  supposing  them  to  have  acted  under  his  command, 
and  with  the  powers  with  which  he  intended  them  to  have  been 
intrusted.  "  It  has  been  suggested,"  says  Mr.  B.  in  his  letter 
to  Sir  S.  Romilly,  "  that  I  am  omitted  because  the  ministers 
were  apprehensive  of  my  carrying  the  enquiry  further  than 
they  wished  it  to  go.  Certainly  I  should  have  felt  no  desire  to 
push  it  beyond  its  just  limits."  Our  readers,  by  this  time,  may 
possibly  understand  what  Mr.  B.  judges  to  be  the  "just  limits" 
of  an  enquiry  into  the  administrations  of  funds  destined  for 
the  education  of  the  poor.  At  the  time  of  which  Mr.  Clarke 
is  speaking,  Mr.  B.  had  previously  declared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  Universities -and  public  schools  ought  to  be 
exempt  from  the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  even  accord- 
ing to  his  own  views  of  the  measure.  Upon  what  pretence, 
therefore,  he  thought  proper,  after  this  declaration,  to 
audit  the  accounts,  to  inspect  the  statutes,  and  to  examine 
the  Fellows  of  Winchester  College— to  say  nothing  of  the 
ungracious  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  and  the  doubts 
which  may  be  entertained  even  as  to  the  legality  of  his  con- 
duct, in  some  respects — we  do  not  pretend  to  determine. 
That  the  "just  limits"  beyond  which  he  wished  not  to  push 
the  "  enquiry"  were  not  prescribed  by  prudence,  or  forbear- 
ance, or  a  desire  to  avoid  giving  unnecessary  offence,  or  any 
other  such  unstatesman-like  motives,  is  tolerably  evident,  we 
think,  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Clarke ;  that  they  were  not 
prescribed  by  considerations  of  jmblic  duty  we  have  a  proof,  in 
his  previous  declaration  to  Parliament  of  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  recommend  that  all  the  public  schools  should  be  ex- 
empt from  his  projected  visitation  :  under  these  circumstances 
any  further  curiosity  as  to  the  real  solution  of  the  matter,  would 
lead  to  no  very  profitable  discussion  ;  the  inference  is  plain 
enough,  and  we  will  not  pay  our  readers  so  ill  a  compliment, 
as  to  draw  it  for  them. 


Art.  II.  A  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Joint  Patron  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews; 
by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way,  M.A.  of  Stansted Park,  Sussex; 
late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  With  an  Appen- 
dix.    8vo.  pp.  88.     Hatchard.     1818. 

Art.  III.  The  Tenth  Report  of  the  London  Society  for 
promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Extracts  of  Correspondence,  and  a 
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List  of  Subscribers  and  Benefactors  to  March  31,  1818. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Society 
on  May  8, 1818,  at  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent 
Qarden.     By  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.  A.  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.     8vo.  pp.  140.    Seeley,   1818. 

Art.  IV.  An  Answer  to  a  Sermon,  preach;  J  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Simeon,  31.  A.  of  Kings  College,  Camlridye,  at 
the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  ( 'ree,  LeadenhalUstreet,  on 
Wednesday,  Dec.  3L, 1817,  relative  to  a  Question  between 
Jews  and  Christians.  By  Benjamin  Abrahams,  an  Israel- 
ite.   8vo.  pp.  22.     Effingham  Wilson.     1818. 

The  Apostle's  declaration,  that  his  "heart's  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  for  Israel  was,  that  they  might  be  saved,"  has 
doubtless  been  echoed  by  the  wishes  of  all  reflecting  Chris- 
tians; to  whom  the  situation  of  the  Jews,  that  once  highly 
favoured,  now  outcast  and  despised  people,  will  ever  be  a 
subject  of  intense  interest  and  awful  contemplation.    Eighteen 
centuries  have  rolled  by,  since  that  ruthless  imprecation  was 
uttered,  "  his  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  childien  ;"  and  the 
guilt  of  that  blood  still  rests  upon  them  with  all  its  original 
weight;  fixing  as  it  were   "the  primal  eldest  curse"  upon 
them,  and,  in  some  sense,  raising  their  hand  against  every  man, 
and   the   hand  of  every   man   against   them.      "Time    and 
chance,"  we  are  told,  "  happen  unto  all  men ;"  but  in  the  lot 
of  the  Jews  neither  time  nor  chance  have  had  power  to  effect 
a  change  :  cities  have  crumbled  into  dust,  empires  have  been 
swept  lrom  the  earth,  and  languages  have  survived  the  nations 
which  gave  them  utterance  ;  but  the  Jews  remain  the  same, 
in  features,  in  habits,  in  customs,  and  in  character.     Gross 
darkness  overspread  the  world  for  ages  ;   but  it  added  not  to 
the  mental  thraldom,  nor  extinguished  the  limited  knowledge 
of  this  extraordinary  people.     Light  has   since  sprung  up, 
arts  have  revived,  science  has  reared  its  head,  education, 
morals,   religion,  all   have  made  rapid  progress;  but  their 
blindness  has  not  been  removed,  their  prejudices   have  not 
been  softened,  their  condition  not  improved  :  they  are  yet  a 
wandering,  unsocial,  and  despised  people,  "  an  astonishment, 
a  by-word,  and  a  proverb;"*  the  scorn  of  the  thoughtless,  the 
gaze  of  the  curious,  and  the  wonder  of  the  reflecting :  while 
Christian  charity,  regarding  their  situation,  as  a  continual 
miracle,  and  them,  as  living  witnesses  to  the  trqth  of  our  holy 
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religion,  pities  them  as  estranged  brethren,  and  looks  forward 
with  laudable  anxiety  to  that  predicted  time,  when  it  shall 
please  God  once  more  to  call  them  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
truth,  and  the  participation  of  his  favour, 

As  the  conversion  Of  the  Jews  is  an  event  which  we  are 
assured  will,  at  some  future  time,  be  accomplished  ;  and  as 
every  Christian,  who  feels  for  the  welfare  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  brethren,  will  desire  to  promote  it;  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  pious  and  learned  men,  in  every  age  of  the  Church, 
should  have  considered  it  their  duty  to  devote  a  por'ion  of 
their  time  and  abilities  to  this  object.  From  the  days  of  Justin 
Martyr,  to  those  of  Hoornbeck.  Lanbotch,  and  Spanheim, 
and  our  own  incomparable  LesLe,  a  long  list  of  writers  might 
be  produced,  who  have  laboured  in  this  well  intentLned  but 
fruitless  work.  For,  as  if  to  shew  that  "  God  only  knoweth 
the  times  and  the  seasons,"  and  that  this  is  a  task  which  he 
has  especially  reserved  for  himself,  the  real  conversion  of  a 
Jew  has  been  at  all  times  as  rare,  as  their  whole  history  is  won- 
derful: and  however  laudable  may  have  been  the  designs  of 
these  writers,  or  excellent  their  performances,  they  have 
hitherto  been  utterly  unprofitable ;  the  veil  is  vet  upon  the 
heart  of  the  Jew,  and  untd  it  shall  please  God  to  remove  that 
judicial  blindness,  to  which,  for  wise  purposes,  he  has  seen  fit 
to  condemn  them,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  others 
W'ill  succeed  where  they  have  failed. 

In  the  present  day,  marked  as  it  is  by  a  continual  craving 
after  new  projects,  and  an  ill-regulated  benevolence,  which  is 
always  travelling  out  of  the  common  road  of  duty,  and  seeking 
for  its  objects  any  where  rather  than  at  home,  in  its  own 
Church,  and  among  its  own  people,  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  surprising  if  the  case  of  the  Jews  had  not  .recommended 
itself  to  the  morbid  sensibilities  of  restless  enthusias  s;  and 
still  more  so,  if,  when  new  societies  for  religious  speculations 
are  as  common,  and  often  as  delusive,  as  new  joint  stock  com- 
panies in  trade,  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  had  not  been  made 
the  pretext,  or  the  object  of  a  combination,  where  money 
might  be  collected,  and  the  pomp  of  petty  legislation  indulged  ; 
where  the  praise  of  eloquence  might  be  acquired  at  a  cheap 
rate  by  would-be  orators,  and  employment  found  for  those 
who  mistake  activity,  for  usefulness,  and  a  zeal  in  making 
proselytes,  for  religion. 

The  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the 
Jews  has  been  instituted  for  ten  years  ;  it  has  expended, 
according  to  the  accounts  before  us,  about  95,000/.  and  its 
receipts  during  the  last  year  amounted  to  10,091/.  lis.  8d. 
If  we  enquire  what  these  ample  funds  have  enabled  the  Society 
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to  perform  tow  aids  the  promotion  of  its  object,  we  shall  be 
informed  by  its  various  reports,  that  it  has  opened  a  Dissent- 
ing Meeting-  House  for  the  benefit  of  those  Jews  who  might 
be  converted,  or  appeared  well  disposed  for  conversion  ;  that 
it  has  built  an  Episcopal  Chapel,  on  Bethnal  Green,  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  converts,  who  might  prefer  the  minis- 
trations of  the  Church  of  England ;  that  it  has  established 
schools,  in  which  there  are  at  present  43  boys,  and  35  girls  ; 
and  that  it  has  printed  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Hebrew.  We  learn  however,  from  the  same  sources  of  infor- 
mation, that  the  Dissenting  Meeting  House  is  shut  up,  and  to 
be  disposed  of,  as  the  conversions  produced  by  this  Society 
are  henceforth  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England;  the  Society  itself  having,  as  it  appears,  fallen 
entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure,  under  the  controul  of  those 
who  style  themselves  "  the  Evangelical  Party"  in  the  Church. 

The  Episcopal  Chapel,  on  Bethnal  Green,  continues  open, 
and  is,  we  are  informed,  well  attended  ;  not  however  by  Jews, 
or  by  the  converts  of  the  Society,  who  might  probably  be 
accommodated  within  a  single  pew  in  any  Church,  but  by 
those  Christians  who  usually  resort  to  the  chapels  in  which  an 
Evangelical  Clergyman  officiates. 

The  schools  do  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of 
Jewish  parents;  not  a  few  having  found  admission  there,  whose 
birth  and  parentage  could  scarcely  have  recommended  them 
to  this  institution *:  and  as  for  the  Hebrew  Testament,  it 
would  probably  have  remained  as  lumber  in  the  ware-room  of 
the  Society's  Printer,  had  not  the  Bible  Society  taken  the 
greater  part  of  the  impression  at  less  than  the  cost  price ; 
(10th  Report,  p.  24,  26.)  and  the  Rev.  L.  Way  and  his  asso- 
ciates undertaken  to  distribute  a  portion  of  wdiat  was  left,  in 
the  course  of  their  foreign  rambles.  (10th  Report,  p.  29.) 
The  Society  does  not  boast  much  of  its  success  in  making- 
converts  ;  and  probably  it  is  prudent  in  thus  refraining  from 
such  statements  as  might  fix  the  attention  of  the  public  on 
this  part  of  its  proceedings.  Some  nominal  converts  have 
however  been  made ;  but  the  Rev.  Author  of  the  Letter  before 
us  has,  we  understand,  found  to  his  cost,  that  a  converted 
Jew  gains  no  very  clear  ideas  of  Christian  honesty  from  the 
process  ;  having  not  only  detected  these  hopeful  children  of 
grace  and  the  new  light,  in  lev\ing  contributions  upon  his 
silver  spoons,  and  such  lighter  articles ;  but  having  been  rob- 
bed of  the  communion  plate,  and  surplices  of  his  Church,  by 
the  convert  who,   with   admirable  propriety,  had  been   ap- 


•  See  "  The  Mystery  Unfolded,"  by  M.  Sailrnan.     P.  2(>,  21. 
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pointed  to  the  office  of  clerk  ;  and  having  reason  to  suspect 
the  same  person  of  a  forgery  upon  his  banker  to  the  amount 
of  some  hundred  pounds*.  It  seems  however  necessary  that 
the  Society  should  not  be  altogether  silent  on  that  subject  to 
which  its  labours  are  supposed  to  be  chiefly  directed ;  and 
therefore  the  Report  now  before  us  speaks  of  a  Jew  from 
Poland,  who  has  "  made  public  profession  of  his  faith  by 
baptism ;"  of  a  Jew  boy  from  Scotland,  who  has  done  the 
same;  of  an  old  Jewess  who  has  also  been  baptized  f;  and  of 
"  seven  or  eight  Jews  who  usually  attend  the  Lord's  table"  at 
Bethnal  Green  Chapel.  (10th  Report,  p.  27,  28.)  But  it 
does  not  tell  the  public  and  the  subscribers,  how  much  these 
several,  and  all  similar  conversions,  have  cost  the  Society ; 
how  the  half-naked  and  hungry  Jew  boy  has  been  tempted  by 
food  and  clothes,  to  profess  a  faith  of  which  he  knew  or  cared 
no  more  than  of  the  Koran ;  how  two,  three,  and  four  pounds 
a  week  have  been  lavished  upon  pretended  converts,  who 
before  could  not  earn  as  many  shillings ;  and  how  many  in- 
stances of  such  ill-judged  attempts  to  bribe  the  souls  of  the 
ignorant  and  avaricious  have  been  deservedly  repaid  by  ingra- 
titude, abuse,  and  desertion.  The  following  anecdote  which, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  remains  to  this  day  un- 
contradicted, affords,  we  fear,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  these  Jewish  conversions  have  been  for  the 
most  part  effected. 

"  A  man  of  the  name  of  Marinus,  came  from  Germany  into  this 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sale  for  some  Cologne  water, 
of  which  he  professed  to  be  the  inventor.  Finding  himself  run 
short  of  cash,  he  applied  to  the  London  Society  for  assistance.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  embraced  Christianity ;  his  reply  was,  '  I  am 
not  yet  converted,  but  if  I  can  get  a  good  sale  for  my  Cologne 
water  I  soon  shall  be.' "     P.  64. 

Goahnan's  London  Society  Examined. 

A  volume  might  be  filled  wiih  similar  instances  of  fraud  on 
the  one  hand,  and  credulity  on  the  other ;  but  we  turn  to  the 
Letter  of  Mr.  Way  now  before  us,  in  itself  containing  admis- 
sions of  the  errors  and  failures  of  the  Society,  and  of  the 
infatuation  of  its  supporters. 

*  Sailman's  Mystery  Unfolded,  p.  47,  48,  49. — Goakman's  London  Society  for 
Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  examined,  p.  61. 

■f  We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  ask,  whether  in  these  and  other  cases  of 
adult  baptism  in  this  Chapel,  the  Rubrick  has  been  complied  with,  which  directs 
that  "timely  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Bishop,  or  whom  he  shall  appoint  for 
that  purpose,  a  week  before  at  the  least,  by  the  parents,  or  some  other  discreet 
persons ;  that  so  due  care  may  be  taken  for  their  examination,  whether  they  be 
sufficiently  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  that  they 
may  be  exhorted  to  prepare  themselves  with  prayers  and  fasting  for  the  receiving 
of  this  holy  Sacrament.    Rev. 
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We  entertain  no  doubts  either  of  the  piety  or  the  zeal  of 
the  Reverend  Author :  his  zeal  may  be  estimated  by  the 
iact,  that  none  of  the  untoward -accidents  which  have  occurred, 
to  prove  that  he  has  been  "  ploughing  flints  and  reaping  peb- 
bles," (p.  29.)  have  yet  damped  his  ardour,  or  checked  his 
exertions;  he  has  been  cheated  and  robbed  at.  home,  and  he 
is  now  wandering  *  over  the  Continent  of  Europe,  handing 
Hebrew  Testaments  out  of  his  carriage  window  to  the  casual 
passenger  in  the  Desert,  (p.  8(J.)  and  bandying  compliments 
in  Latin,  French,  and  German,  with  advertising  Professors, 
deistical  llabbies,  Jewish  Postmasters,  and  Russian  Bible 
Societies. 

If  such  an  employment  of  his  time  and  his  fortune  suits 
Mr.  Way's  taste,  of  the  latter  at  least  he  is  the  master ;  of 
the  former  he  might  have  retained  the  same  controul,  had  he 
not,  by  taking  Holy  Orders,  subjected  himself  to  the  authority 
and  disposal  of  that  Church,  whose  Minister  he  became.  He 
indeed  imagines,  that  "  his  path  of  immediate  duty  is  both 
longer  and  wider  than  that  of  parochial  occupation  ;"  (p.  10.) 
but  we  can  find  nothing  in  his  ordination  vows  which  can 
justify  his  self-appointed  mission  to  the. Russian  Empire,  but 
much,  very  much  which  binds  him  to  that  very  "  parochial 
occupation"  which  he  disregards.  These  however  are  com, 
siderations  of  a  personal  nature ;  our  principal  objection  to 
his  mission  is,  that  through  the  medium  of  his  own  pamphlet, 
and  the  eulogiums  of  newspapers,  and  annual  reports,  it  is 
employed  to  interest  the  public  in  favour  of  a  Society,  of 
which  the  least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  useless  ;  and 
thus  to  induce  unwary  benevolence  to  place  still  larger 
sums  at  the  disposal  of  this  Institution,  which  seems  hitherto 
to  have  squandered  thousands  upon  profligates  andhvpocritesa 
in  order  to  gratify  the  prurient  fancy  of  brainsick  enthusiasts. 

Mr.  Way  commences  his  letter  by  some  remarks  on  the 
progress  and  actual  condition  of  the  Society,  the  accusations 
brought  against  it,  and  the  embarrassments  in  which  it  has 
been  involved.  The  latter,  he  asserts,  have  been  completely 
removed;  and  the  charges  of  its  opponents  he  dismisses,  as 
"  calumnies  and  misrepresentations"  which  "  have  carried 
with  them  their  own  refutation,"  and  have  been  "  conve)ed 
in  language"  which  "leaves  a  Christian  advocate  of  the  cause 
no  argument  but  silence."     (p.  8.) 

^  We  shall  not  defend  the  language  of  its  accusers,  far  les? 
their  calumnies  and  misrepresentations,  if  such  thev  have  em- 
ployed: this  however,  as  it  may  be  easily  proved  where  mat- 

*  Since  this  was  written,  we  have  seen  the  return  of  the  Rev.  Gentleman  duly 

announced  in  oae  ol  tiie  newspapers.     Rev. 
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ters  of  fact  are   alleged,  ought  not  to  rest  on  bare  assertion ; 
and  we  question  the  policy  as  respects  the  public,  and  the 
justice   as  regards  the  supporters   of  the  Society,   of  thus 
endeavouring  to  dismiss  such  charges  with  contempt.     If  it 
be  true  that,  alter  an  existence  of  seven  years,  and  an  ex»en- 
diture  of  70,000/.  a  radical  change  was  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  blunders  and  failures  which  had  occurred  ;  if 
"  unpropitious  circumstances  of  a  personal  nature,"  (p.  2.) 
the   ingratitude  of  some  of  its  proseljtes,   the   knavery  of 
others,  and  the  shameless  profligacy  of  more,  had  cast  a  shade 
over  the  character  of  its  proceedings   and   its  projects ;  if 
pecuniary  distresses,  approaching   almost  to  the  verge    of 
bankruptcy,  had  driven  the  leaders  of  the  Society  into  the 
necessity  of  adopting  new  measures,  and  courting  anew  class 
"  of  Patrons,  by  a  fundamental  alteration  of  its  constitution, 
surely  the  censures  of  its  enemies  cannot  have  been  wholly 
undeserved.     The  errors  of  the  Societ} ,  and  the  faults  of  its 
agents,  may  be  and  perhaps  have  been  exaggerated  by  those, 
whom  feelings  of  personal  disappointment,  or  the  odium  theo- 
logicum  have  aimed  against  it:    but  the  wiser  method  of 
depriving   this    exaggeration    of  its   mischievous   influence 
would  have  been  found,  in  an  honest  confession  of  the  real 
truth ;  for  querulous  remarks  upon  the  coarse  or  angry  expres- 
sions, of  an  opponent,  will  not  e\tenua're  a  charge  supported 
by  evidence,  which  the  defendant  does  not  venture  to  im- 
peach ;  and  facts  uncontradicted  will  bias  the  judgment  of 
the  public,  however  the  langup^e  in  which  they  are  stated 
may  offend  by  its  violence,  or  the  observations  which  accom- 
pany them  may  betray  a  malicious  or  revengeful  spirit. 

In  imitation  of  the  panegyrists  of  some  other  associations 
which  stand  high  in  his  esteem,  Mr.  Way  has  thought  it 
right  to  claim  for  '"'  the  London  Society"  no  small  portion  of 
the  Divine  favour.  He  speaks  of  it  as  "  upheld  by  a  Divine 
and  invisible  agency;"  (p,  4.)  and  draws  the  same  inferences 
from  its  adversity,  which  the  advocates  of  the  Bible  Society 
have  more  plausibly  deduced  from  its  prosperity.  Mr.  Way 
perhaps  has  shewn  more  ingenuity  in  making  out  his  case, 
than  those  who  have  had  the  broad  fact  of  an  increased  and 
increasing  list  of  subscribers  to  allege  in  their  favour ;  but  the 
evidence  in  both  instances,  though  so  opposite  in  its  nature, 
appears,  we  confess,  to  us  equally  inconclusive.  Neither  the 
special  pleading  of  Mr.  Way,  nor  the  bolder  tone  of  assump- 
tion in  which  the  orators  of  the  Bible  Society  have  indulged, 
has  ever  had  the  least  influence  over  our  opinion:. :  we  still 
maintain  that  Societies,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  best  known 
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by  their  fruits  ;  that  the  success  of  persevering  and  indefati- 
gable zeal  will  not  sanction  a  bad  cause,  and  that  failure, 
where  a  foolish  and  unattainable  object  is  pursued  through 
crooked  paths,  or  by  weak  instruments,  proves  no  more  than 
this,  that  wisdom  is  the  safest  counsellor,  and  honesty  the 
best  policy. 

We  extract  from  Mr.  Way's  pamphlet  the  following  rheto- 
rical description  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  his  favourite  Insti- 
tution, in  order  to  contrast  it  with  a  somewhat  different  ver- 
sion of  the  same  story. 

"  An  obscure  and  unknown  individual  of  the  Jewish  nation  is 
led  in  a  foreign  land  to  make  a  profession  of  Christianity.  He 
comes  to  a  country  occupied  in  a  time  of  warfare  and  public  cala- 
mity in  diffusing  the  blessings  of  everlasting  peace  to  the  nations 
at  large.  He  is  patronized  and  educated  by  an  association  of 
Christians,  who  intend  to  send  him  to  the  Hottentots.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  his  origin,  and  an  apparent  casual  suggestion,  detain 
him  in  our  country  to  make  an  attempt  towards  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  his  brethren  to  the  religion  he  had  espoused.  At  first  only 
ten  individuals  unite  with  him  in  the  formation  of  a  little  society, 
called  "the  City  of  Refuge*."  All  classes  and  denominations  of 
Christians  gradually  attach  themselves  to  the  object  of  ameliorating 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  Jews  resident  in  England. 
Subscriptions  are  raised  amounting  gradually  to  nearly  10,000/. 
per  annum.  Royal  patronage  is  obtained,  the  public  interest  exci- 
ted at  home  and  abroad.  The  Old  Testament  reprinted  +,  the  New 
translated  into  Hebrew,  correspondences  established,  controversies 
commenced  with  Rabbies,  the  Jewish  people  provoked  to  emulation, 
and  new  vigour  given  to  their  own  endeavours  to  remove  the  moral 
reproach  so  long  hanging  over  their  nation.  An  Episcopal  Chapel  \, 

*  It  would  seem,  from  this  statement,  that  "The  London  Society"  had 
grown  out  of  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Frey  ;  and  that  this  City  of  Refuge  had  been 
its  precursor.  The  fact  however  is,  that  the  'i  London  Society"  must  have  been 
formed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1808,  as  its  first  half  yearly  Report  is  dated 
May  23,  1809,  and  the  "  City  of  Refuge"  was  first  established  February  28, 1809. 
(See  Mr.  Way's  Letter,  p.  "7,  ncte.)    Rev. 

f  The  reprint  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  was,  we  presume,  a  mere  trading 
speculation  of  its  editor  Mr.  Frey.  Surely  copies  of  various  editions  were  easily 
to  be  obtained,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  needed  not  the  exertions  of  a 
new  society  to  reprint  a  book  which  is  in  constant  demand.  We  have  now  before 
us  the  catalogue  of  a  very  respectable  Bookseller,  which  proves  that  this  new 
edition  is  not  materially  cheaper  than  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  Vander  Hooght, 
of  which  it  is  professedly  a  reprint.    The  question  then  occurs  cui  bono  ?     Rev. 

X  The  history  of  this  Episcopal  Church  would  not  be  without  its  moral,  did  our 
limits  permit  us  to  enter  upon  it;  we  have  heard  of  various  pretences  under 
which  subscriptions  were  obtained  towards  tbe  building  j  and  of  some  subscrip- 
tions which  were  reclaimed,  because  these  pretences  were  not  realized  ;  if  its 
means  were  not  ostensible,  at  least  an  ostentatious  display  was  not  wanting  to 
procure  them.  See  Account  of  the  laying  of  the  Hist  stone,  Jewish  Repository 
for  May,  1813.     Rev.  '  v         ' 
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built  for  their  spiritual  instruction,  springs  up  as  it  were  out  of  the 
earth,  raised  if  not  "  without  hands,''  yet,  certainly  without  osten- 
sible means.    In  the  space  of  one  short  year  an  hundred*  descend- 
ants of  the  House  of  Abraham  are  heard  to  sing  within  its  walls, 
"  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  God  !"     At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of 
its  existence  this  rapid  and  extraordinary  exertion  seems  at  once  to 
suffer  a  paralysis,    and  the  whole,   as  a  mere  ephemeral  novelty, 
appears  nigh  to  dissolution.     The  warmth  of  public  zeal  abates,  the 
hopes  of  individuals  are  disappointed,  the  supporters  of  the  system 
are  withdrawn — the  machine  of  the  Society,  complicated  and  em- 
barrassed, appears  to  be  at  an  utter  stand.     At  once  a  new  era 
commences,  light  springs  up  in  darkness,  resources  are  found  in  a 
desert.     The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Society,  which  would 
have  involved  any  Institution  of  a  mere  wordly  nature  in  utter  con- 
fusion, are  over-ruled  to  the  production  of  more  harmony  and  order 
than  had  ever  before  existed.     The  differences  of  religious  persua- 
sion are  made  to  produce  and  nourish  the  principles  of  Christian 
love.     Private  feelings  are  sacrificed  to  public  good  ;  the  very  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Society  was  founded,  is  abandoned  for  its  imme- 
diate preservation.    Under  the  influence  of  a  Christian  spirit  worthy 
of  the  best  ages  of  the  Church,  all  denominations  concerned  in  the 
general  promotion  of  the  cause,  concur  at  a  public  meeting  in  con- 
signing  the   conduct  of   this   important  cause   to  the   exclusive 
management  of  the  Established  Church;  and  on  the  seventh  anni- 
versary of  the  Society  above  mentioned  (on  the  very  day  on  which 
it  had  assumed  its  first  ostensible  name  and  character)  anew  Insti- 
tution arises,  not  one  present  efficient  member  of  which  had  any 
concern  in  the  primary  Institution."     P.  5. 

Our  readers,  we  hope,  will  excuse  us,  if,  after  having 
gratified  them  by  this  highly  wrought  narrative,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  them  a  very  homely,  but,  as  we  believe, 
authentic  statement.  It  is  drawn,  indeed,  from  adverse 
sources ;  but  the  particulars  which  it  details  are  either  sup- 
ported by  the  admissions  of  individuals  who  best  knew  the 
facts,  or  corroborated  by  strong  circumstantial  evidence  : 
and  they  are  further  rendered  credible  by  the  silence  of  that 
Society,  which,  if  it  has  been  unjustly  accused,  is,  on  all 
accounts,  deeply  interested  in  their  refutation. 

An  obscure  foreign  Jew  professing  Christianity,  who,  after 
failing  in  an  attempt  to  qualify  himself  as  a  strolling  player, 
had  served  his  time  as  a  shoemaker,  disgusted  with  manual 
labour,  suddenly  felt  an  inclination  to  become  a  Missionary  ; 
and  was  recommended,  as  such,  to  the  Missionary  Society 
in  England,  to  be  sent  by  them  to  Africa.     Arrived  in  Eng- 


*  "  There  are  usually  seven  or  ei«ht  Jews  at  the  Lord's  Table  at  the  Episcopal 
Chapel."    (10th  Report,  p,2S.)!M     Rev. 
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land,  however,  his  mind  became  suddenly  enlightened  upon 
the  subject  of  his  future  destination  ;  he  found  himself  called 
to  duties  of  a  higher  order  than  mere  missionary  occupation, 
and  discovered  that  his  talents  fitted  him  rather  for  the  me- 
ridian of  London,  than  for  the  kraals  of  the  Hottentots, 
Having  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Missionary  Society  to 
educate  him  for  the  ministry  here,  he  was  clothed,  i'ed,  and  in- 
structed in  one  of  their  seminaries;  and  in  due  time  employed 
in  the  Dissenting  Chapels  as  a  Missionary  to  the  Jews  at 
home.  Ambitious^  however,  of  more  power  and  distinction 
than  his  patrons  chose  to  give  him,  and  forgetful  of  all  the 
favours  he  had  received,  and  the  implied  conditions  on  which 
they  were  bestowed,  he  deserted  them,  joined  the  newly 
formed  '•'  London  Society,"  and,  by  insinuation  and  manage- 
ment, obtained  from  them  a  liberal  income,  and  considerable 
influence  in  the  disposal  of  their  funds,  and  the  conduct  of 
their  concerns. 

While  under  his  auspices  impostors  without  number  were 
suffered  to  prey  upon  the  Society  ;  the  most  shameful  immo- 
ralities were  practised  by  its  pretended  converts  ;  the  asso- 
ciation itself  was  disgraced,  its  income  wasted,  the  royal  pa- 
tronage which  had  been  obtained  withheld,  the  public  interest 
lost,  and  the  more  respectable  Jews  insulted,  and  confirmed, 
if  they  needed  confirmation,  in  their  own  faith,  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  those  who  had  undertaken  to  convert  them.  And 
thus  the  crisis  was  produced  to  which  Mr.  Way  alludes. 

"  The  warmth  of  public  zeal  abates,  the  hopes  of  individuals 
are  disappointed,  the  supporters  of  the  system  are  withdrawn  ; 
the  machine  of  the  Society,  complicated  and  embarrassed,  appears 
to  be  at  an  utter  stand." 

The  new  era  then  commenced  ;  but  it  was  marked  by  oc- 
currences, which,  as  Mr.  Way  has  chosen  to  involve  them 
in  studied  obscurity,  we  will  venture  to  state  more  clearly. 
The  Society  had  been  originally  conducted  upon  dissenting- 
principles,  and  was  then  joined  only  by  those  Churchmen, 
who  were  willing  to  give  their  time  and  money  to  an  institu- 
tion, whose  converts  were  instructed  in  a  meeting-house  by 
a  Jew  educated  by  Dissenters,  and  receiving  all  his  notions 
pf  Christianity  from  their  teaching.  But  when  its  profuse 
and  foolish  expenditure  of  the  enormous  scans  which  had  been 
levied  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  had  involved  the  So- 
ciety in  financial  dilliculties;  when  its  debts  were  great,  and 
its  creditors  clamorous  ;  the  Dissenting  members  of  the  in- 
stitution, with  a  wariness  which  the  conduct  of  its  directors 
fully  justified,  refused  to  advance  more  money.     Nothing", 
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therefore,  remained,  but  to  appeal  to  the  less  cautious  libera- 
lity of  their  Church  of  England  associates ;  and  to  conciliate 
them,  the  direction  of  the  Society  was  thrown  into  their 
hands  by  a  willing  abdication  on  the  part  of  the  Dissenters: 
the  Meeting-house  was  shut  up,  the  rules  altered,  the  Com- 
mittee re-cast,  and  under  the  management  of  those  Church- 
men who  before  had  felt  no  objection  to  the  broad  basis,  it 
suddenly  became  a  Church  of  England  Society,  and  as  such 
was  loudly  and  perseveringly  recommended  to  those,  whose 
g-ood-humoured  liberality  and  pious  credulity  had  been  tole- 
rably well  ascertained.  Such  then  was  the  new  era;  and 
thus  was  "  the  conduct  of  this  important  cause  consigned  to 
the  exclusive  management  of  the  established  Church,"  (p.  7.) 
that  is,  of  persons,  many  of  whom  had  before  sat  in  the 
Committee  with  Dissenters,  and  expressed  no  disapproba- 
tion of  the  Meeting-house,  the  Jew-dissenting  Teacher,  and 
all  those  arrangements  which  made  it,  what  it  was  henceforth 
nominally  to  cease  to  be  :  we  say  nominally,  because,  though 
Mr.  Way  calls  it  a  "  new  institution,"  we  shall  soon  shew 
that  little  was  altered  but  the  name. 

The  Meeting-house  indeed  was  shut  up  ;  but  the  Dissent- 
ing Jew  convert,  Mr.  Frey,  was  continued  in  the  pay  of  the 
Society  as  a  teacher ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  was  sent  down 
to  Stansted,  to  superintend  those  who  were  there  breeding 
up  as  future  converts,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Way.  In 
the  Report  of  181G,  one  whole  year  after  the  regeneration 
of  the  Society,  this  appointment,  and  the,  reasons  which  in- 
duced a  Committee  of  Churchmen  to  make  it,  are  thus  an- 
nounced. 

"  A  door  not  being  at  present  opened  for  Mr.  Frey's  ordina- 
tion in  the  Established  Church,  it  has  been  judged  expedient  by 
your  Committee  to  give  him  a  destination  which  connects  him  with 
this  establishment.  He  has,  thererore.  been  stationed  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  young  men  above-m<  ntioned,  and  the  three 
youths  educating  by  the  Society,  have  been  removed  from  their 
former  situation,  and  placed  under  his  charge,  where  they  have  the 
advantage  of  all  the  means  of  grace  provided  for  their  brethren. 
Another  young  man  who  was  baptized  some  years  ago,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society,  and  has  since  been  employed  in  the  print- 
ing office,  having  expressed  a  desire  to  become  a  Missionary,  has 
also  been  put  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  Frey,  at  the  expence  of  a 
benevolent  individual,  to  whose  acquaintance  he  was  introduced  in 
a  providential  manner."     8th  Report,  p.  24-. 

No  other  testimony,  we  conceive,  will  be  required,  to 
prove  that  the  change  in  this  Society  had  been  more  nominal 
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than  real.  "  The  conduct  of  the  cause"  was  indeed  con- 
signed to  Members  of  the  Church ;  but  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  conducted  had  suffered  no  alteration.  Neither 
the  converts,  nor  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society  could  be 
expected  to  become  very  sound  Churchmen  under  the  tuition 
which  they  "  judged  it  expedient"  to  afford  thein  ;  nor  would 
any  persons  who  were  really  anxious  for  the  security  and  wel- 
fare of  our  excellent  establishment,  be  well  content  to  entrust 
one  of  her  institutions  to  those,  who  could  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure ordination  for  Mr.  Frey;  a  man  of  dubious  morals  even 
then,  a  man  whose  conduct  in  the  Society  had  already  at- 
tracted notice  and  animadversion,  whose  religious  principles 
were  wholly  imbibed  from  Dissenters,  who  continued  to  be  a 
Dissenting  teacher,  and  was  ready,  if  they  could  have  em- 
ployed him,  still  to  officiate  in  that  character. 

Fortunately,  in  this  instance,  the  vigilance  of  our  eccle- 
siastical rulers  defeated  the  expectations  of  these  consistent 
Churchmen,  and  the  door  was  shut  against  Mr.  Frey.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  no  future  occurrences  may  suggest  reasons 
for  regretting  that  a  similar  caution  was  not  observed  on  ano- 
ther occasion  ;  and  that  the  chosen  companion  of  Mr.  Way's 
travels  may  prove  worthy  of  the  sacred  order,  into  which  he 
has  been  admitted. 

As  we  conceive  that  the  best  evidence  of  the  princi- 
ples of  this  institution  is  afforded  by  its  conduct,  we  could 
not  allow  any  weight  to  arguments  built  upon  alterations 
in  the  list  of  its  managers,  were  they  as  great  as  Mr- 
Way  has  chosen  to  represent  them.  He  has  ventured  to  as- 
sure the  Right  Rev.  Prelate,  whom  he  addresses,  that  "  not 
one  present  efficient  member  of  the  new  institution  had  any 
concern  in  the  primary  institution.     P.  7. 

What  shelter  Mr.  Way  may  claim  under  a  latitudinarian 
interpretation  of  the  word  "  efficient"  we  know  not ;  but  we 
learn,  from  a  comparison  of  the  report  for  1814,  with  that 
now  before  ns,  that  his  assertion  is  not  to  be  understood  au 
pied  de  la  hit  re.  One  of  the  present  Right  Rev.  Patrons 
stands  upon  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  for  the  year  1813, 
up  to  the  moment  of  his  promotion  to  the  joint  patronage. 
Shall  we  imagine  that  he  is  not,  and  has  not  been  an  efficient 
member  ?  Shall  we  so  stigmatize  all  the  Vice-patrons  but  one, 
and  twelve  of  the  Vice-presidents,  among  whom  Mr.  Lewis 
Way  himself  must  be  reckoned,  all  of  whom  appear  on  the 
Society's  lists  in  reports  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  change, 
though  not  always  bearing  the  same  rank  in  its  scale  of  dig- 
nities ?  Or  shall  we  judge  thus  harshly  of  all  the  clerical  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  and  five  of  the  laity  who  are  to  be 
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found  on  the  list  before  the  boasted  reformation ;  or  of 
the  Treasurer,  or  the  County  Directors,  or  one  of  the 
Secretaries  who  was  on  the  Committee  under  the  origi- 
nal constitution  ?  Surely  some  of  these  persons  were  ef- 
ficient members  of  the  Institution,  or  wherefore  were  their 
names  continued  on  the  list  I  In  either  case  something  like 
deception  has  been  practised.  If  they  were  non-efficient,  it 
was  scarcely  dealing  fairly  by  the  subscribers,  to  allow  them 
to  imagine,  that  the  funds  they  had  so  liberally  supplied  were 
managed  by  men  of  high  respectability,  whose  names  were 
only  used  as  a  decoy  :  if  they  were,  and  are  efficient,  where- 
fore is  this  disparaging  insinuation  thrown  out  against  them  I 
If  the  object  of  thus  asserting  that  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
have  passed  into  new  hands,  be  to  conciliate  favour  and  ob- 
tain support,  it  wears  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  libel 
upon  them,  and  a  fraud  upon  the  public,  to  suffer  it  to  pass 
without  a  mark  of  disapprobation.  The  honourable  mind  of 
the  learned  prelate  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  will,  we 
are  sure,  shrink  from  the  very  idea  of  being  made  in  any  way 
a  party  to  such  a  representation. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  follow  Mr.  Way  through  the 
whole  of  his  letter,  or  to  comment  on  the  various  strange 
positions  which  it  contains.  If  he  can  be  delighted  with  his 
present  wanderings  ;  or  if  he  received  any  pleasure  from  be- 
ing surrounded  by  outcast  Jews,  clad  in  the  tarnished  finery 
of  Monmouth-street,  in  silken  robes,  silver  clasps,  and  faded 
turbans ;  and  was  disposed,  for  the  sake  of  such  a  gratifica- 
tion, to  submit  to  those  depredations  to  which  so  suspicious 
an  association  subjected  him,  we  know  of  no  law  which  for- 
bids the  indulgence  of  his  whim.  But  we  think  it  necessary 
to  protest  against  his  making  a  parade  of  these  vagaries,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  delusion,  which  diverts  the  public  libera- 
lity from  more  useful  and  legitimate  channels  ;  and  feeds  that 
morbid  appetite  for  religious  extravagances,  which  is  only  in- 
creased by  indulgence,  and  threatens  to  supersede  the  rational 
piety  and  well-directed  benevolence  which  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  our  countrymen. 

From  the  Report  of  1818,  we  learn,  that  the  whole  com- 
plicated machinery  of  penny  clubs,  auxiliary  associations, 
Ladies'  Societies,  itinerant  orators,  and  preachings  through- 
out the  kingdom,  has  been  set  in  motion  to  aid  the  funds  of 
the  institution ;  and  that  its  annual  expenditure  amounts  to 
10,000/.  We  are,  therefore,  impelled  to  ask,  what  good 
can  rationally  be  expected  to  result  from  all  this  exertion  and 
expenditure  ;  Is  it  likely  that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  will 

D 
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be  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  such  an  association 
as  this  ?  Will  any  converts  be  made  upon  principles,  which 
the  Church  of  England  can  sanction  or  approve  ?  or  has  any 
success  hitherto  attended  the  plan,  which  can  encourage 
reasonable  men  to  give  it  further  support  i  We  would  will- 
ingly speak  with  tenderness  of  those  who  have  hitherto  stood 
most  prominent  as  the  managers  of  the  Society ;  for  notwith- 
standing we  differ  from  them  on  many  important  questions, 
and  on  none  more  than  on  the  expediency  of  such  an  insti- 
tution as  this,  we  are  always  ready  to  give  them  credit  for  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  good,  and  for  an  ardent  zeal  in  the  prose- 
cution of  those  designs,  which  doubtless  they  consider  to  be 
praise-worthy  and  beneficial.  But  when  we  turn  from  them 
to  the  instruments  M'hich  they  have  been  induced  to  employ, 
in  carrying  the  objects  of  this  Society  into  effect,  we  are  asto- 
nished to  find  them  so  unfortunate,  or  so  careless,  in  their 
selection,  The  immoralities  of  one  are  stated  to  have  driven 
him  from  the  country  * ;  another  is  reported  to  have  been  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  forgery,  and  strongly  suspected  of  sa- 
crilege f  ;  a  third,  the  most  prominent  and  active  character  on 
the  scene,  appears  to  have  deserted  his  original  benefactors, 
and  to  have  been  ready  to  preach  either  in  the  Meeting-house 
or  the  Church,  as  his  employers  directed  or  paid  him ;  and  he 
is  charged  moreover  with  having  quitted  this  country  at  last, 
because  detection  in  practices  disgraceful  to  his  moral  cha- 
racter rendered  his  further  residence  here,  or  employment  by 
the  Society,  impossible  |.  The  fourth,  after  vacillating  §  for 
some  time  between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  is  at  last  fixed 
in  the  Church  ;  but  even  his  friends  appear  to  regard  him 
with  an  eye  of  diffidence,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  ad- 
vantage the  Church  of  England,  or  the  cause  of  Jewish  con- 
version, will  gain  from  his  exertions. 

If  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  presumed, 
or  pretended  converts  of  the  Society,  the  picture  which  it 
presents  will  be  too  disgusting  to  look  upon.  If  the  hitherto 
uncontradicted  narrative  of  Mr.  Goakman  be  not  exaggerated, 
grievous  indeed  has  been  the  misapplication  of  public  libe- 
rality, and  gross  the  deception  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
administered:  and  if  it  be  exaggerated  or  false,  let  the  mis- 


*  Judas  Catarerus.  See  Goakman's  "  London  Society  Examined,"  P.  1 9 22* 

Also  Sailman's  «'  Mystery  unfolded."     P.  61,  62. 

f  See  Sailman.     P.  43.     Goakmaa.     61. 

X  See  Sailman.     P.  47—50. 

§  See  the  Letter  signed  Nochmaa  Menker,  published  by  Sailman,  in  his  Mys- 
tery unfolded.    P.  57,  58. 
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representations  and  mis-statements  be  publicly  and  speedily 
proved.  When,  however,  we  turn  from  the  charges  made  by 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Society,  to  the  statements  of  its  zea- 
lous friends,  what  rational  ground  for  hope  do  even  they  af- 
ford us.  Mr.  Way  speaks  too  vaguely  upon  all  which  relates 
to  the  state  of  the  continental  Jews,  to  satisfy  an  enquiring 
mind.  We  anticipate  no  successful  termination  of  the  So- 
ciety's labours  from  such  facts  as  these ;  that  a  professor  at 
Deventor,  advertizes  for  pupils,  whom  he  may  instruct  in  the 
Hebrew  language ;  (p.  21.)  that  a  Rabbi,  at  Posen,  received 
Mr.  Way  with  civility ;  (p.  33.)  that  a  post-master  at  Polan- 
gen,  though  a  Jew,  permitted  him  to  leave  a  Hebrew  Testa- 
ment in  his  house  ;  (p.  35.)  or  that  the  Jews,  at  Berlin,  are 
disciples  of  Moses  Mendelsohn,  p.  24.  JNTor  can  we  be 
much  more  satisfied  with  what  are  called  "  the  encouraging 
incidents  which  have  happened  at  our  own  doors.5'  Report 
1818,  p.  29.  We  read,  indeed,  of  some  thirty  boys,  and 
as  many  girls,  who  are  at  present  in  the  school ;  but  we  are 
not  told  whether  they  are  the  children  of  Jewish  parents  or 
not,  and  we  know  how  easy  it  is  to  sweep  the  streets  of  hun- 
gry and  ragged  children,  and  to  detain  them  for  a  time  by 
good  food,  new  clothes,  and  sugared  words.  We  hear  also 
of  seven  or  eight  Jews  at  the  Lord's  table,  of  whom  there  is 
reason  to  think  well ;  better  reasons  we  hope  than  those  which 
induced  the  Society  to  form  an  equally  favourable  opinion  of 
Judas  Catarevus,  of  Josephson,  of  Jacobs,  of  L.  Leon,  and 
others,  by  whom  it  has  been  brought  to  shame  *.  Well,  in- 
deed, does  Mr.  Simeon  remark,  that  it  should  not 

"  Content  us  to  proselyte  the  Jews  to  mere  nominal  Christianity. 
It  is  to  no  purpose  to  bring  their  bones  together,  and  cover  them 
with  flesh,  unless  their  souls  be  made  alive  to  God,  and  they  be- 
come living  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body."  Report,  1818. 
p.  16. 

We  very  much  fear  that  few  such  real  Christians  have 
been,  or  will  be  made  by  this  institution.  Mr.  Abrahams, 
we  suspect,  has  stated  the  truth,  when  adverting  to  the  thou- 
sands which  have  been  expended  in  visionary  attempts  to  con- 
vert Jews,  he  asks ; 

"  What  have  they  bought  for  their  money  but  deception  ?  Even 
those  outcasts  which  the  temptation  of  money  has  beguiled  to  en- 
list under  the  banners  of  that  Society,  would  be  exceeding  happy 
to  return  to  their  own  congregation,  if  they  thought  they  would 
be  accepted."     Abraham's  Answer  to  Simeon,  P.  13. 


*  See  Goakman  and  Sailman — Passim, 
D   2 
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This  advice,  therefore,  is  well  worthy  consideration ;  and 
if  Mr.  Simeon  and  his  friends  may  hesitate  in  adopting  it 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  hostile  Jew,  when  they  re- 
collect upon  what  authority  they  are  directed,  first  and  prin- 
cipally to  do  good  to  the  household  of  Faith,  they  may  re- 
ceive it  as  an  evangelical  precept. 

"  Let  me  recommend  you,"  says  he,  "  to  withhold  your  light 
from  us,  and  bestow  it  where  it  is  more  required.  Endeavour, 
first,  to  enlighten  upwards  of  one  hundred  different  sects  of  your 
own  profession,  and  make  it  appear  to  them  which  sect  is  right ; 
for  was  there  any  Jew  willing  to  embrace  Christianity,  the  many 
different  sects  would  confuse  him  so  as  not  to  incline  him  to  put 
faith  in  either."     P.  21. 

Of  this  we  are  sure,  that  the  readiest  mode  of  recommend- 
ing Christianity  to  those  who  are  without,  is  to  rectify  the 
opinions  and  conduct  of  those  who  are  within.  When  our 
Jerusalem  is  built  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity  in  itself,  then 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles  may  be  expected  to  flow  into  it ;  but 
while  every  fanatical  teacher  sets  up  for  an  Apostle,  while 
every  benevolent  enthusiast  advocates  a  new  plan  of  conver- 
sion or  instruction,  while  the  people  are  carried  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  the  very  Ministers  of  the  Church, 
who  should  be  the  guardians  of  unity,  are,  some  of  them, 
by  their  will,  worship,  and  independency,  the  promoters  of 
division,  that  predicted  time  may  be  considered  as  still  far 
off  from  us.  Our  Zion  herself  must  first  be  established  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  her  breaches  repaired,  her  wounds  healed, 
her  dissensions  pacified,  her  pure  doctrine  asserted,  her  apos- 
tolic discipline  restored  to  its  due  authority,  before  the  great 
work  of  Jewish  or  of  Gentile  conversion  can  be  successfully 
carried  on,  or  they,  whose  first  duty  is  owed  to  her,  can  con- 
sistently or  blamelesssly  devote  their  time  or  faculties  to  such 
an  undertaking. 


Art.  V.  Relation  Historique  et  Militaire  de  la  Cam- 
pagne  de  Portugal  sous  Le  Marechal  Massena,  Prince 
dEsling.  Par  M.  Guingret,  Chef  de  Bataillon  en  demi- 
activett  et  Officier  de  tordre  Royal  de  la  Legion  cFHon- 
neur.     Limoges.     8vo.     pp.  271. 

The  book  before  us  has  now  been  published  nearly  two 
years  *,  and  has  not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  been  confuted  in 

*   May,  1817. 
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any  of  its  particulars.  We  are  therefore  bound,  we  appre- 
hend, after  so  considerable  a  lapse  of  time,  to  receive  the 
tale  which  it  narrates,  however  horrible  it  may  be,  as  an  au- 
thentic statement  of  incontrovertible  facts.  That  an  army, 
composed  of  bold  and  daring-  men  should,  under  circum- 
stances occasioning  a  temporary  relaxation  of  discipline,  give 
a  loose  to  their  passions,  is  what  we  might  be  prepared  both 
to  expect  and  to  pardon ;  but  the  present  account  of  the 
abominations  committed  by  the  French  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
which,  by  a  sort  of  '*  even  handed  justice,"  were  ultimately 
reflected  back  on  themselves,  would  be  absolutely  incredible, 
were  they  not  related  by  a  man  who,  for  the  honour  of  his 
country,  would  be  led  to  palliate  its  crimes ;  "  who  has  seen 
whatever  he  has  described ;" — "  who  took  notes  after  every 
march;" — "  who  has  often  repaid  with  his  blood  the  right  of 
narrating  without  disguising  the  truth  ;"  and  whose  account, 
dreadful  as  it  is,  is  corroborated  from  every  source  to  which 
we  have  had  access.  Our  readers,  perhaps,  will  be  better 
prepared  to  credit  what  we  shall  have  to  lay  before  them,  if 
they  reflect,  that  the  armies  of  France  were  universally  kept 
up  by  youth  torn  from  their  homes  at  an  early  age,  before 
the  kindlier  sentiments  of  affection,  much  less  before  the 
more  abstract  principles  of  moral  conduct  had  time  to  take 
root  in  their  minds ;  and  that  stimulated  by  the  gross  licen- 
tiousness of  a  French  camp,  they  were  roused  to  acts  of 
ferocity  and  exertion  by  the  force  of  example  and  by  an 
almost  unlimited  privilege  of  plundering  *. 

The  designs  of  Bonaparte  for  subverting  the  throne  and 
liberties  of  Spain  were  no  sooner  developed,  than  its  in- 
habitants, with  a  generous  indignation,  flew  to  arms,  and  in 
the  short  space  of  four  months,  a  force  of  upwards  of 
200,000  men  was  ready  to  dispute  the  possession  of  their 
country  with  the  French.  These  armies,  however,  half- 
armed,  half-clothed,  without  discipline,  and  led  by  officers 
rude  and  inexperienced  in  war,  were  unable  to  stand  in  the 
shock  of  battle  against  the  veteran  troops  of  France.  In  a 
few  bloodless  engagements  they  were  dispersed,  and  on  their 
dispersion,  the  French  spread  themselves  over  the  country, 
for  the  purposes  of  more  easy  subsistence,  as  well  as  of  keep- 
ing the  inhabitants   in    subjection;   a    circumstance    which 


*  During  a  tour  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  France,  just  after  the 
hattle  of  Waterloo,  we  scarcely  saw  a  silver  spoon  or  an  article  of  plate.  The 
inhabitants  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  their  own  troops  with  having  stolen  them, 
and  to  declare  that  their  own  armies  treated  them  with  much  less  consideration 
than  the  troops  of  the  allied  armies. 
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tended  lo  loosen  the  reins  of  discipline,  and  rendered  the 
yoke  they  laid  on  this  much  injured  people,  more  universally 
oppressive.  On  the  first  invasion  of  Spain,  the  French 
troops  are  stated  to  have  conducted  themselves  less  ill  (moins 
mat)  than  during  the  wars  in  Germany.  But  what  portion  of 
praise  must  we  allo.t  them  for  this  comparative  forbearance, 
when  they  confess  that  the  assassination  of  all  their  stragglers 
as  they  passed  through  the  Spanish  towns  was  not  unmerited, 
and  that  the  mutilation  of  their  dead  bodies  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  barbarous  resentment,  was  not  without  provocation  ? 
These  acts  of  barbarity,  however,  for  such  we  must  allow 
them  to  be,  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  French,  who 
being  now  once  more  masters  of  the  country,  gave  a  loose 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  most  licentious  passions.  Property, 
public  and  private,  was  every  where  plundered.  The  inha- 
bitants were  driven  from  their  homes,  or  being  permitted  to 
remain,  were  allowed  only  a  scanty  pittance  of  their  hard  earned 
stores ;  and  to  what  an  extent  these  outrages  were  carried, 
both  by  officers  and  men,  we  may  learn  from  the  following 
story,  by  which  it  appears,  that  even  the  humblest  grave  was 
not  exempt  from  their  gross  and  revolting  rapacity. 

"  Some  wretches,  whose  minds  seemed  to  defy  the  anger  of 
heaven,  dared  even  to  profane  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb.     A  most 
disgusting  rapacity  carried  these  men  to  descend  into  the  asylums 
of  the  dead,  and  to  despoil  them  of  their  last  ornaments.     The 
remains  of  many  distinguished  persons,  Kings,  Princes,   or  states- 
men, after  many  ages  of  a  sacred  repose,  were  now  disturbed  by 
impious  hands.     A  ring— the  decoration   of  an  order— the  handle 
of  a  sword,  or  of  a  dagger,  stifled  all  remorse  in  the  hearts  of 
these  avaricious  profaners.     The  following  is  a  fact,  of  which  I 
was  a  witness.     On  our  entering  Spain,  in  1808,  after  the  English 
had  re-embarked  at  Corunna,  our  division  was  marched  on  Orense, 
and  the  regiment  to  which  1  belonged  occupied  Allariz.     The  in- 
habitants of  this  last  place  had  abandoned  their  dwellings,  and  we 
were  in  want  of  every  thing.     Prudence   required  that  we  should 
have  some  light  during  the  night  in  case  of  an  alerte,  and  several 
officers,  together   with  myself,  entered  a  Church  belonging  to  a 
convent  of  nuns,  to  take  away  the  wax  candles.     When  a  certain 
Captain  M.  observing  a  new  made  grave,  imagined  that  the  trea- 
sure of  the  village  might  be  deposited  in  it,  and  in  spite  of  our 
remonstrances  determined   to  satisfy  his  doubts.     He  now  began 
digging  with  a  spade,  when  one  amongst  us  said,  Captain,  you 
would  be  surprized  to  see  an  arm  threatening  you.     The  Captain 
with  an  air  of  contempt,  then  gave  another  blow  with  the  spade 
and  laid  bare  an  arm,  with  the  hand  clenched.     The  flesh  yet 
preserved  the  colour  of  Jife,  and  its  form  was  that  of  an  angel.     I 
saw  the  captain  grow  pale,  and  he  let  fall  the  sacrilegious  instru- 
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ment."  "  Many  officers  of  the  6th  regiment  of  Light  Infantry 
can  vouch  for  this  fact,  which  has  nothing  miraculous  in  it.  It  is 
natural  on  opening  a  tomb  to  discover  the  body  which  it  encloses. " 

The  Spaniards  bore  this  heavy  load  of  affliction  which  had 
fallen  on  their  country  with  resignation,  but  without  despond- 
ing-.    On  the  contrary,  they  every  where  met  their  intruders 
with  a  manly  opposition,  which  not  unfrequently  terminated 
in   mutual   destruction.      Most  of    the    inhabitants    in    the 
country  left  their  homes  and  took  refuge  in  the  wilds  and 
fastnesses  with  which  the  Peninsula  abounds  ;  while  those 
that  remained  in  the  towns,  in  hopes  of  protecting  their  more 
valuable  property,  treated  the  French  with  all  that  abhorrence 
which  their  conduct  was  calculated  to  excite.     The  Spanish 
women,'   if  accidentally  touched  by  a  Frenchman,  immedi- 
ately purified  themselves  with  holy  water.     The  men  received 
them  with  that  reserve  which  a  fixed  hate,  and  a  fixed  de- 
termination of  revenge  necessarily  inspires ;  or  if  on  any  oc- 
casion they  did  associate  with   them,  it  was  from  a  sinister 
intention  of  learning  the  movements  of  their  armies,  and  of 
counteracting  them.      Our  author  remarks,  that  during  all 
the  time  he  was   in  Spain,  he  never  saw  a  Spaniard  smile 
with  that  frankness  which  bespeaks  openness  and  simplicity 
of  heart.     "  Amidst  all  their  joys  a  sentiment  of  hate  to- 
wards us  always  marked  the  inhabitants."     Such  persons, 
however,  as  most  distinguished  themselves  by  an  opposition 
to  the  French  power,  or  who,  goaded  beyond  the  forbearance 
of  nature,  killed  any  of  the  intruders,  were  obliged  to  flee 
to  the  mountains,  and  were  proscribed.      These   fugitives, 
often  led  by  hunger  or  affection,  descended  to  their  homes, 
or  to'  the  habitations  of  their  friends,  and   they  not  unfre- 
quently encountered  small  parties   of  the  French,  which  if 
weaker  than  themselves,  they  invariably,  for  their  own  safety, 
put  to  death ;  but   if  stronger,  they  again  fled,  and  if  over- 
taken, were  in  like  manner  murdered.     When   the  passions 
of  men  were  thus  strongly  excited,  we  can  hardly   be  sur- 
prized at  any  excesses  into  which  they  might  fall.     To  re- 
venge these  frequent  assassinations,  and  if  possible  to  put 
an  end  to  them,  the  French  corps  were  sometimes  ordered 
"  to  set  fire  to  whole  leagues  of  country,  and  to  destroy  the 
entire  population,"  and  these  degrading  orders   were,  as  far 
as  they  could  be,    literally  executed.     But  such  barbarous 
remedies  only  aggravated  the  evil  they  were  intended  to  cure. 
The  people  finding  no  security  in  the  villages,  left  the  open 
country  altogether,  and  fled  to  their  friends  in  the  mountains  ; 
and  being  there  joined  by  the  debris  of  their  armies,  they 
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formed  themselves  into  bands,  under  chosen  leaders,  and 
commenced  a  war  of  detail  the  most  determined  and  the 
most  destructive  of  any  recorded  in  history.  Perhaps  the 
peculiar  character  and  habits  of  the  Spanish  people,  has 
fitted  them  beyond  all  other  nations  for  a  service  of  this  de- 
scription. The  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  one  another ; 
and  to  the  energy,  patience,  and  perseverance  of  the  Euro- 
pean, they  add  something-  of  an  oriental  cast  of  character. 
The  softness  of  their  climate,  and  the  vices  of  their  govern- 
ment, have  made  them  indolent  and  ignorant ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  the  higher  qualities  of  mind  are  neglected  by 
them,  their  passions  have  acquired  all  the  strength  and  wild- 
ness  of  uncultivated  nature.  That  sombre  and  deep  cast  of 
feeling,  which  has  rendered  them  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
their  country,  their  religion,  and  their  friends,  has  clouded 
their  virtues  with  jealousy  and  hatred,  and  with  all  the  vin- 
dictive passions  of  our  nature. 

To  a  mind  thus  extravagantly  possessed  of  all  the  princi- 
ples of  human  action,  the  Spaniard  adds  a  body  inured  to 
the  fatigues  of  war  by  a  singular  temperance.  An  onion, 
or  a  melon,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  his  support ;  a  little 
tobacco  is  his  greatest  luxury;  his  cloak  and  his  knife,  and 
latterly  his  musket,  are  all  his  moveable  property.  That 
punctilious  honour,  those  refinements  of  gallantry,  and  that 
fearless  veracity,  which  once  characterized  and  spread  a 
lustre  over  the  birth  place  and  country  of  chivalry,  are  pro- 
bably no  longer  known  in  the  Peninsula.  But  nevertheless, 
the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
war,  has  shewn  that  the  remembrance  of  their  past  great- 
ness, their  perilous  sports,  and  their  yet  chivalresque  cus- 
toms, has  kept  alive  in  their  bosoms  the  same  inflexible 
courage,  the  same  spirit  of  wild  exploit  and  romantic  en- 
terprize,  which  distinguished  their  more  polished  ancestors. 

The  opposition  of  men  so  constituted,  could  not  but  be 
formidable ;  and  out  of  a  series  of  intolerable  oppressions 
the  Guerrilla  system  arose,  and  spread  itself  over  every  part 
of  the  country.  At  length  every  province  could  boast  of 
many  bands  of  desperate  heroes,  led  by  chiefs  chosen  for 
their  courage,  their  conduct,  and  their  enterprize.  The 
women  even,  not  unfrequently  preferred  this  life  of  anxiety 
and  danger,  to  the  risk  of  licentious  ferocity  to  which  they 
were  daily  exposed  from  the  French  soldiery.  They  left 
their  homes,  and  regardless  of  the  softness  and  necessities  of 
their  condition,  joined  their  patriot  bands,  and  sometimes 
became  the  leaders  of  minor  parties,  and  several  instances 
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are  given  in  the  present  work  in  which  they  animated  their 
followers  by  acts  of  courage  and  hardihood  *.  These  parti- 
zans  surrounded  the  French  armies,  and  possessing-  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  country,  and  being  undistinguished 
by  an  uniform,  assembled  or  dispersed  at  pleasure,  every 
where  cutting  of  small  detachments,  attacking  their  convoys, 
and  interrupting  their  communications.  Being  assured  of 
the  inviolable  faith  of  their  countrymen,  they  would  for  days 
together  remain  at  the  very  gates  of  a  town  occupied  by 
the  French,  and  carry  off  the  object  of  their  pursuit  the  mo- 
ment it  appeared.  Nothing  was  secure  from  their  activity 
and  address.  Every  village,  and  every  station  held  by  the 
French,  was  obliged  to  be  entrenched  ;  nor  did  that  precau- 
tion always  ensure  safety.  Joseph  Bonaparte  himself  feared 
to  sleep  away  from  Madrid,  even  surrounded  by  the  strongest 
guard.  To  shew  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  services  which 
these  parties  rendered  to  the  general  cause,  we  need  only 
state,  that  every  movement  of  the  French  army  was  through 
their  means  known  to  the  British  -\.  The  Marquisito  sur- 
prized the  garrison  of  Saint  Andre ;  Sylvierra  captured  all 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  Soult's  army,  at  Chavez ;  the  Em- 
pecinado  attacked  and  made  prisoners  of  three  entire  bat- 
tallions  in  Calatayud  ;  the  patient  and  enterprizing  Don  Juan 
drove  away  the  cattle  from  under  the  guns  of  Ciudad  Rode- 
rigo,  and  laying  in  ambush,  made  prisoner  of  the  governor 
who  sallied  out  to  retake  them.     It  is  unnecessary  to  multi- 


*  The  Belle  Collegiale  offers  to  the  French  army,  (says  our  author)  another 
singular  example  of  the  courage  of  the  Spanish  women,  when  a  powerful  passion 
possesses  their  bosoms.  Born  of  a  good  family  at  Valladolid,  this  courageous 
beauty  loved  a  chief  of  the  partizans,  and  was  determined  to  share  all  his  dan- 
gers. Entering  upon  the  career  of  arms,  she  fought  at  first  against  the  French 
with  that  enthusiasm  with  which  a  desire  of  glory  inspires  a  warrior.  But  being 
assured  of  the  inconstancy  of  her  lover,  indignation  took  possession  of  her  heart, 
and  her  violent  affection  was  at  once  turned  to  hate.  Being  secure  of  the  bravest 
soldiers  of  the  band  she  embraced  one  party,  and  excited  by  her  slighted  love, 
she  sought  every  occasion  of  fighting  the  man  for  whom  she  would  have  sacri- 
ficed her  life,  while  he  continued  faithful  to  her.  This  extraordinary  woman 
signalized  herself  on  many  occasions  in  pursuing  her  vengeance.  All  who  knew 
her  agree  that  few  of  the  Spanish  women  were  so  beautiful ;  a  stranger  to  all 
other  passions,  she  seemed  only  to  exist  for  love  and  glory. 

f  The  day  prior  to  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  same  letter  in  triplicate, 
from  Joseph  to  Marmont,  was  brought  to  Lord  Wellington  by  three  separate 
couriers,  one  of  whom  had  an  order  to  be  paid  400  dollars  by  Marmont  on  the 
receipt  of  the  dispatch.  The  day  of  the  action  at  Vittoria,  the  Alcade  of  Lo- 
grono,  36  miles  distant,  arrived  on  the  field,  his  mule  dropping  under  him  with 
fatigue  as  he  dismounted,  to  say,  that  he  had  early  that  morning  received 
ClausePs  corps,  and  that  whilst  he  left  his  deputy  to  serve  out  the  rations,  he  had 
brought  a  return  of  their  numbers.  A  thousand  similar  instances  of  good  will 
might  be  quoted,  notwithstanding  that  the  sums  of  money  paid  for  information 
were  very  trifling. 
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ply  these  instances  of  successful  enterprize.  The  deeds  of 
Mina,  of  Longa,  of  El  Medico,  of  £1  Francisquito,  of  El 
Manco,  and  of  innumerable  others,  are  not  unworthy  the 
former  glory  of  their  country.  The  Guerrillas  acting  thus  in- 
dependently, and  in  small  parties,  were  a  constant  source  of 
disquietude  to  the  French  armies  ;  doubling  their  duties,  aud 
giving  perpetual  employment  to  whole  brigades,  in  fruitless 
endeavours  to  annihilate  them.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact, 
but  the  French  dreaded  the  dispersion  of  these  bodies  of 
Guerrillas  even  more  than  their  remaining  united ;  for  each 
scattered  part  became  the  nucleus  of  a  similar  band.  They 
imitated,  says  our  author,  the  "  Polypous/'  and  on  being 
divided  formed  new  bodies,  each  of  which  had  a  power  of 
increase  similar  to  the  parent  trunk. 

This  war  of  detail  the  French  at  first  attempted  to  despise, 
but  the  repeated  and  great  losses  which  they  were  ever  sus- 
taining, made  them  at  length  most  sensible  of  its  vast  import- 
ance,   and  they  made  every  effort  to  put  it   down.      The 
priests,  who  gave  the  Guerrillas  information  and  encourage- 
ment, were  arrested  ;    and  Suchet  alone   sent  1,500  -'  out- 
rageous monks  "  to  France.     An  attempt  was  likewise  made 
to  treat  these  men,  who  had  never  sworn  fealty  or  made  sub- 
mission to  the  usurper,  as  banditti  ;  and  an  order  was  issued 
to  put  to  death  all  the  Spaniards  taken  in  arms  against  the 
French,  as  robbers.     The  Governor  of  Lerida  ventured  to 
carry  this   unparalleled  severity  into  effect,  and  actually  put 
some  soldiers   of  D'Erolle's  corps  to  death.     That  resolute 
chief,  however,  on  verifying  the  fact,   kept  parties  on  the 
watch,  and  made  prisoners  of  part  of  the  garrison.     From 
these  men  he  selected  one  by  lot,  and  instantly  executed  the 
rest  in  his  presence.     He  then  conducted  the  fortunate  sur- 
viver  to  the  gates  of  Lerida,  and  accorded  him  life  and  liberty 
on  condition  of  making  known  to  his  comrades  the  scene  he 
had  witnessed,  and  of  delivering  a  letter  to  the  Governor, 
containing  the  Baron's  positive  determination  to  put  to  death 
every  Frenchman  of  whatsoever  rank  he  might  be,  that  he 
should  capture,    should   a  single  Catalan   be  murdered   for 
opposing   the   French  dominion.      This   prompt  retaliation 
happily  prevented  the  French  from  acting  further  on  their 
barbarous  edict. 

While  the  French  armies  continued  dispersed  over  the 
country,  the  enterprizes  of  the  Guerrillas  were  considerably 
checked.  But  during  the  campaign  of  which  this  book  treats", 
when  the  presence  of  the  British  army  on  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal  had  compelled  the  French  to  re-unite  their  va- 
rious corps  d'armee,  the  Guerrilla  system  probably  attained 
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its  greatest  height.  The  immense  and  irreparable  void  which 
this  concentration  of  force  occasioned,  awoke  a  glare  of  hope 
even  in  the  bosoms  of  the  most  desponding.  The  popular 
chiefs  seized  the  favourable  moment,  ran  through  the  pro- 
vinces, harangued  the  inhabitants  and  inundated  the  towns 
and  villages  with  inflammatory  proclamations.  By  these  efforts 
seconded  by  the  eloquence  of  their  priests,  Spain  was  again 
electrified,  "  and  was  as  full  of  as  deadly  an  hate  towards 
us  as  at  first."  The  Guerrillas  closed  upon  the  French 
army  as  it  advanced,  and  according  to  'one  French  officer, 
during  the  time  their  army  was  in  Fortugul  "  three  months 
elapsed  without  their  having  any  communication  either  with 
France  or  Spain."  According  to  another,  "  of  all  the  of- 
ficers that  Massena  dispatched,  not  one  returned."  General 
Foy  was  at  length  dispatched  to  France,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  detachment,  and  his  successful  return  to  the 
army,  is  considered  by  our  author,  as  an  instance  of  singular 
good  fortune  and  hardihood.  "  It  merits  to  be  cited  in  the 
annals  of  military  history  for  the  courage,  the  prudence,  and 
the  sang-froid  with  which  it  was  executed." 

"  Intercepted  on  all  points  by  the  enemy,  General  Foy  had 
often  to  make  marches  and  counter-marches  the  most  painful,  over 
a  country  the  most  rugged  and  impracticable.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  in  a  violent  storm,  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  escort. 
Knowing,  however,  the  prudence  and  the  active  and  enterprizing 
courage  of  this  chief,  we  conceived  it  possible  that  he  might  have 
penetrated  into  France.  But  what  excited  our  greatest  surprize, 
was  to  see  him  again  amongst  us.  Every  chief  of  every  party 
being  on  the  watch  to  prevent  his  return.  The  whole  army  took 
the  most  lively  interest  in  this  journey,  as  we  hoped  the  orders  he 
might  bring  back  would  ameliorate  our  condition." 

The  many  dreadful  scenes  the  French  had  acted  in  Portu- 
gal, when  they  first  invaded  that  country  "  as  friends,"  and 
of  which  we  have  given  some  account  in  our  review  of  Gene- 
ral Thiebault's  work,  had  instructed  the  inhabitants  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  treatment  which  they  might  expect,  now  that  they 
entered  it  as  enemies.  On  the  retreat,  therefore,  of  the 
British  army,  the  entire  population  forsook  their  habitations, 
and  almost  without  a  single  instance  of  compulsion,  retired 
within  the  line  of  country  protected  by  the  British  army  *. 

*  On  the  fall  of  Almeida  two  Portuguese  regiments  were  among  the  prisoners, 
when  the  Marquis  d'Alorna,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  French,  but  who  still  ima- 
gined that  he  possessed  great  influence  with  his  countrymen,  harangued  the  men, 
and  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  fight  with  them  on  the  side  of  the  French. 
They  all  appeared  to  consent,  with  cries  of  "  Viva  le  Marquiss  d'Alorna."  On 
this  Massena  encamped  them  with  the  French  troops.  But  in  two  days  they  all 
deserted. 
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It  was  a  gratifying  though  melancholy  sight,  says  a  very  in- 
telligent British  officer  *,  who  was  present  at  the  scene,  to 
witness  on  the  advance  of  the  French,  the  entire  population 
of  the  different  provinces   accompanying  the  march  of  the 
British  army  ;  quitting  their  homes  and  sacrificing  all  their 
immovable  property,  for  the  general   good.     Men,  women, 
and  children  alike  terrified,  hurrying  onward,  not  knowing 
when  or  where  to  repose.      Nor  is  this  description   over- 
charged.    "  We  arrived,"  says  our  author,  "  at  Viseu  on  the 
19th  of  September,  and  scarcely  had  we  met  with  a  single 
Portuguese   inhabitant." — "  We  could  not   even   learn  the 
names  of  the  public  buildings."     "  The  inhabitants  had  also 
abandoned  Viseu ;  we  only  found  some  old  women  unable  to 
fly  on  account  of  their  great  age ;"  and  in  this  manner  did  the 
French  continue  to  advance  through  deserted  towns  and  an 
affrighted  country,  till  they  fell  in  with  the  British  army  ar- 
rayed on  the  heights  of  Busaco.     This  position  the  French 
failed  in  carrying,  and  the  echouement  had  nearly  stopped 
their  further  advance  into  Portugal  f .     For  after  this  repulse 
the  French  could  entertain  no  hope  of  carrying  the  position 
in  front.     To  endeavour  to  force  the  Serra  de  Mucella  was 
equally  hopeless,  and  to   remain  was  impossible,   from   the 
want  of  provisions.     Their  only  remaining  chance  then  of 
penetrating  further,  was  by  marching  in  one  column,  along 
a  road,  difficult  in  itself,  and  admitting  of  no  formation  for 
the  troops ;  and  then  by  a  desperate  effort  to  turn  the  left  of 
our  position.     This  manoeuvre  the  French  attempted,  and 
contrary  to  all  calculation  it  succeeded,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  troops  destined  by  Lord  Wellington  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  mountains,  having  been  halted  by  some  un- 
known General  in  the  north)  and  not  arriving  till  that  pass  had 
been  gained  by  the  enemy-     That  march  took  place  on  the 
second  night  after  the  battle  and  the  description  of  it  being 
a  favourable  specimen  of  our  author's  powers,  we  give  it  as 
follows : 

"  I  had  supported  many  and  terrible  night  marches  in  Germany, 
but  this  which  we  made  on  quitting  the  position  before  Busaco,  was 
by  far  more  afflicting  and  painful,  and  forms  an  epoch  in  my  life. 
The  slow  and  solemn  march  of  the  army,  occupied  in  transporting 
an  immense  number  of  wounded  men  on  brancards,  presented  an 


*  Colonel  Jones. 

f  The  French  passed  the  night  on  which  they  were  repulsed,  at  tbe  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  had  their  spirits  cheered  by  hearing  the  allied  army,  as  Lord 
Wellington  rede  along  the  lines  praising  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  shout  "  Viva 
Wellington.     Vitoria,  Vitoria." 
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appearance  of  a  long  suit  of  funereal  convoys.  The  deep  silence  of 
the  night  was  only  broken  by  the  deafening  and  mournful  noise  of 
the  artillery  carriages,  and  by  the  shrieks  of  pain,  half  suppressed 
by  courage,  which  burst  by  intervals  from  the  very  vitals  of  our 
unhappy  soldiers,  and  pierced  the  hardest  of  our  hearts.  The 
dead  bodies  of  those  whose  sufferings  death  had  terminated  during 
the  march,  were  laid  by  the  sides  of  the  ditches,  and  served  to 
mark  out  the  road  to  those  that  followed,  amidst  all  the  obscurity 
of  the  night.  The  harsh  notes  of  the  birds  of  prey,  who  left  their 
nests  in  the  rocks  and  in  the  mountains,  in  proportion  as  we  ad- 
vanced, and  some  of  whom  accompanied  the  army,  watching  over 
their  prey,  added  something  of  sinister  to  the  scene." 

The  position  of  Busaco  being  thus  turned,  the  allies  retired 
from  it  through  Coimbra,  and  by  easy  marches,  and  without 
any  loss,  arrived  at  the  entrenched  position  covering  Lisbon. 
Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  inter- 
cepted in  their  retreat  on  Lisbon,  by  this  unexpected  inarch 
of  the  French  army,  and  lived  to  experience  many  and  dread- 
ful privations.  For  from  tbis  moment  a  system  of  outrage 
commenced,  probably  the  most  horrible  recorded  in  civilized 
history.  The  towns  were  sacked,  the  inhabitants  were  tor- 
tured, the  women  were  commonly  staked  at  cards  ;  in  a  word, 
vice  and  immorality,  famine  and  disease,  made  such  dreadful 
havoc  in  the  French  camp,  that  more  than  one-third  of  their 
army  was  destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  few  short  months  with- 
out firing  a  shot.  But  any  attempt  to  describe  these  enor- 
mities, except  in  the  language  of  our  author,  would  render 
them  incredible. 

"  We  had  entertained  an  hope  of  finding  some  inhabitants  at 
Coimbra.  We  knew  it  was  a  great  city,  very  opulent  and  populous. 
But  we  were  deceived  in  our  expectations.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  of  Beira  had,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  provinces,  fled  on 
our  approach.  This  emigration  of  an  entire  population  argued 
something  sinister  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  and  favoured  the 
disorganization  which  began  to  introduce  itself  into  our  armies. 
The  inhabitants  not  being  able  to  carry  off  all  their  effects  had  con- 
cealed those  which  they  left  behind  them  in  their  houses.  But 
our  soldiers,  under  the  pretext  of  providing  provisions,  plundered 
the  houses  and  pulled  them  down  (les  degraderentj  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  secreted  property,  and  at  length  sacked 
the  whole  town." 

The  French  army  now  halted  for  a  few  days  at  Coimbra ; 
but  its  numbers  having  been  considerably  reduced  in  the 
attack  of  the  heights  of  Busaco,  and  Massena  being  in  daily 
expectation  of  fighting  a  great  battle  before  Lisbon,  it  was 
disencumbered  of'  all  the  sick  and  wounded,  only  one  solitary 
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company  being  left  to  attend  on  the  sick,  to  protect  them, 
and  to  do  the  duty  in  Coimbra.  That  city,  our  readers  will 
remember,  was  a  few  days  after  taken  by  Colonel  Trant,  at 
the  head  of  the  Portuguese  militia ;  "  and  what  treatment," 
savs  our  author,  "  ought  we  to  expect  from  the  inhabitants, 
who  on  returning  home  would  find  every  thing  pillaged  and 
plundered."  Unhappily  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  forms  no 
part  of  the  moral  code  of  the  Portuguese. 

"  The  number  of  unfortunate  beings  who  were  thus  abandoned 
at  Coimbra,  was  about  3000."  "  To  calm  the  dreadful  inquietude 
which  agitated  our  poor  fellows  on  seeing  the  last  troops  file  off', 
and  who  appeared  thus  left  to  the  mercy  of  chance,  it  was  in- 
sinuated to  them,  that  the  regiments  which  were  to  form  the 
garrison  of  Coimbra,  had  been  ordered  into  the  mountains  to  search 
for  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  hospitals,  and  that  the  solitary  company 
which  was  left,  only  awaited  their  return." 

"  Scarcely  had  the  army  taken  up  a  position  before  the  lines, 
when  we  learnt  that  the  3000  unfortunate  beings  that  we  had 
abandoned  at  Coimbra  had  been  ta^en,  and  carried  to  Oporto  b}'  a 
Portuguese  corps,  who  dreadfully  ill  treated  them,  especially  at 
the  moment  they  took  possession  of  the  hospitals.  All  the  property 
our  men  had  preserved,  as  well  as  their  clothes,  were  inhumanly 
taken  from  them.  The  Portuguese  soldiers,  regardless  of  their 
shrieks  of  pain,  tore  the  bandages  from  off  their  wounds  in  hopes 
of  finding  money  secreted  in  their  fresh  and  bleeding  sores.  Our 
army,  when  they  found  that  no  garrison  had  been  left  at  Coimbra 
for  the  protection  of  their  wounded  comrades,  openly  cried  out 
against  Massena,  and  from  this  moment  the  morale  of  the  army 
was  diminished.     The  General  no  longer  retained  its  confidence." 

How  well  this  cruel  retaliation  was  deserved,  will,  however, 
be  seen  by  what  follows.  From  this  moment  all  military  dis- 
cipline in  the  French  army  was  at  an  end — there  was  no 
longer  any  order  or  policy  kept  up.  Every  man  was  now 
left  to  provide  for  himself,  and  committed  with  impunity  any 
act  of  abomination  that  the  feeling  of  the  moment  prompted, 
or  that  opportunity  invited  him  to.  From  such  a  state  of 
things  the  following  conduct  ensued. 

"  Since  the  affair  at  Busaco  the  whole  army  had  existed  only  by 
marauding.  All  the  inhabitants  constantly  fled  upon  our  approach. 
They  abandoned  their  dwellings  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
or  in  the  heart  of  their  forests.  They  took  with  them  their  effects 
and  their  provisions  ;  they  took  also  their  cattle,  and  hid  or  buried 
every  thing  they  were  unable  to  carry  away.  If  our  sudden  or 
unexpected  approach  prevented  them  from  more  effectually  con- 
cealing their  property,  they  invariably  threw  into  the  wells,  into 
the  marshes,  or  into  the  rivers,  whatever  could  contribute  to  our 
support,  cr  would  be  in  any  way  of  service  to  our  army.  This 
conduct,   I  have  already  said,   was  prescribed  to  them   by  the 
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English." — "  But  the  Portuguese  determined  and  vindictive,  sup- 
ported these  sacrifices  with  pleasure,  by  thinking  on  the  privations 
and  poignant  necessities  which  assailed  us.  Every  where  we  found 
the  mills  destroyed,  the  kneading  troughs  broken,  and  the  ovens 
demolished ;  and  we  were,  on  every  occasion,  under  the  necessity 
of  making  for  ourselves  all  the  utensils  necessary  for  our  mainte- 
nance. However  rich  and  fertile  a  country  may  be,  it  is  impossi- 
ble a  foreign  army  can  subsist  any  length  of  time  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely deprived  of  all  assistance  from  the  inhabitants.  The  stores 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  an  army  are  quickly  exhausted 
when  the  inhabitants  cease  to  cultivate  the  ground.  Land  convoys 
are  altogether  insufficient  to  provision  an  army  of  any  magnitude 
in  a  remote  country.  These  observations  apply  a  fortiori  to  the 
army  in  Portugal,  which  found  itself  destitute  and  remote  from  all 
succour,  and  which  did  not  even  receive  supplies  of  ammunition  to 
replace  that  which  had  been  expended  in  battle." — 

"  We  had  made  the  experiment  of  sending  detachments,  com- 
manded by  officers,  in  search  of  provisions.  But  these  detach- 
ments, restrained  by  military  discipline,  scarcely  ever  brought  back 
any  thing ;  while  the  soldiers,  who  secretly  left  the  camp  or  their 
cantonments,  always  returned  with  a  number  of  mules  or  asses 
loaded  with  wheat  or  maize,  hams,  vegetables,  and  bladders 
of  wine." — "  Every  corps  was  therefore  ordered  to  provide  for  its 
own  subsistence.  We  were  obliged  to  give  up  sending  large  de- 
tachments in  search  of  provisions,  and  were  under  the  necessity, 
in  spite  of  all  its  inconveniences,  of  tolerating  much  disorderly 
conduct  in  our  companies :  every  other  manner  of  provisioning  the 
army  having  been  found  to  be  insufficient.  Our  marauders,  start- 
ing across  the  country,  easily  concealed  themselves  from  the 
Portuguese  parties  who  harassed  our  troops  unceasingly  on  every 
road,  and  even  made  us  pay  for  our  subsistence  with  our  blood. 
In  the  beginning  there  was  no  selfishness,  and  the  captains  whose 
soldiers  made  the  most  fortunate  captures,  divided  with  the  rest, 
and  these  again,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  how  to  recompence  this 
service  in  their  turn." — 

"  We  had  in  every  company  one  or  more  men  of  a  tact  so  fine, 
that  nothing  however  curiously  concealed  could  escape  them.  In 
the  houses  they  pointed  out  the  place  of  concealment  in  an 
instant.  In  the  fields,  in  the  woods,  and  among  the  rocks,  they 
divined  it  at  fifty  paces  off.  It  may,  perhaps,  appear  incredible, 
but  I  have  known  soldiers  in  Portugal,  whose  sense  of  smell 
was  so  exquisite,  that  they  discovered  whatever  was  hidden  by  its 
odour,  and  at  a  most  surprizing  distance.  I  had  in  my  company  a 
man  who  would  have  made  a  fortune  by  the  divining  rod.  This 
talent,  however,  was  not  to  discover  water  or  to  point  out  where 
it  might  be  found;  but  he  went  along  smelling,  and  readily  pointed 
out  the  spot  where  wine  was  buried.  Whenever  he  passed  by  any 
cachettes  of  wine,  he  was  seen  to  stop  in  a  moment,  and  he  was 
never  in  the  wrong.     In  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were 
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placed  this  instinct  was  quite  inestimable.  The  soldiers  thus  gifted 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  groups  of  marauders,  and  provided 
their  companies  with  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port. These  marauding  parties,  however,  which  at  first  were 
sufficiently  successful,  became  every  day  less  productive  and  more 
difficult."— 

**  The  country  which  the  army  occupied  produced  little  wheat, 
so  that  we  were  shortly  reduced  to  bread  made  of  maize,  and  that 
not  being  in  sufficient  quantity,  many  corps  were  reduced  to  one 
half,  and  to  a  third  of  a  ration.  Other  regiments  had  nothing  but 
plants  and  roots,  and  that  not  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  wine 
with  which  the  country  abounded,  having  been  spoilt  by  the 
soldiers,  or  consumed  with  a  most  improvident  profusion,  was  also 
exhausted.  Our  marauders  had  now  to  extend  themselves  fifteen  or 
twenty  leagues  on  the  flanks,  and  brought  back  very  little  ;  for  the 
produce  of  these  expeditions  was,  for  the  most  part,  consumed  by 
the  men  who  found  it,  before  they  reached  the  camp.  The  com- 
panies (during  these  marauding  expeditions)  were  always  in  a  state 
of  most  painful  expectation.  In  their  anxiety  they  placed  men  on 
all  the  roads  by  which  the  detachments  were  to  return.  If  the  ex- 
pedition had  been  successful,  these  videttes  came  running  back,  and 
their  joy  readily  bespoke  the  happy  result.  If  otherwise,  their 
faces  were  lengthened,  and  their  appearance  most  forlorn.  At 
this  epoch,  all  our  regiments  began  to  fall  into  every  species  of 
want."— 

"  Those  who  suffered  most  from  these  privations,  were  the  per- 
sons employed  in  civil  capacities :  the  commissaries,  and  those 
employed  about  the  hospitals.  These  gentlemen  who  had  formed 
such  magnificent  expectations  on  the  army's  taking  possession  of 
so  rich  a  country  as  Portugal,  having  no  troops  to  provide  for 
their  necessities,  suffered  much  more  severely  than  the  military ; 
and  I  must  confess,  to  our  shame,  that  nobody  was  sorry  for  it. 
Most  of  them  had  made  this  campaign  armed  with  little  packages 
of  millinery,  fans,  &c.  from  which  they  expected  to  reap  a  great 
profit.  But  they  were  deceived  in  their  speculations,  for  they  did 
not  meet  with  a  single  customer,  and  all  their  delicate  merchandize 
was  lost  among  the  torrents." — 

"  We  still  found,  however,  some  flocks  concealed  in  places  the 
most  deserted  and  inaccessible,  in  forests  the  most  gloomy  and  im- 
penetrable ;  behind  enormous  masses  of  rocks,  and  sometimes 
at  the  bottom  of  precipices  the  most  frightful,  and  probably  where 
man  had  never  penetrated  before  this  war.  There  also  we  found 
concealed  some  natives,  whom  fear  and  solitude  had  rendered  half 
savage ;  their  long  beards,  their  uncombed  hair,  and  their  haggard 
features  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  fires,  which  they  dared  not 
light  but  in  the  night,  bespoke  all  the  negligence  of  misfortune. 
Many  persons  of  distinction,  and  some  priests,  whom  the  move- 
ments of  our  columns  had  prevented  from  retiring  on  Lisbon,  had 
here  taken  refuge  with  the  families  of  the  peasants.     In  dens  of 
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this  kind,  and  in  the  fissures  of  the  mountains,  these  unfortunate 
inhabitants  believed  themselves  secure.  But  these  melancholy 
abodes,  which  might  well  have  secured  them  from  the  cupidity  of 
the  most  licentious  soldier,  soured  even  by  fatigue  and  want, 
nevertheless,  not  unfrequently  became  their  tombs.  Women  and 
girls  in  these  savage  wilds  were  often  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
most  licentious  passions,  in  order  to  avoid  death ;  and  I  speak  it 
with  regret,  that  we  have  not  unfrequently  seen  these  wretched 
victims  of  lust  murdered  after  the  gratification  of  a  barbarous 
appetite.  Those  who  committed  these  abominations,  were  some 
wretches,  the  putrid  refuse  of  great  cities,  who  had  been  accident- 
ally introduced  into  the  ranks  of  brave  men.  These  vile  beings, 
finding  themselves  unrestrained  by  any  discipline,  gave  a  loose  to 
their  ferocity.  But  we  must  not  confound  these  brigands  with  true 
soldiers.     Men  the  most  cruel  are  always  the  most  cowardly." — 

"  In  the  beginning  our  men  often  brought  back  with  them, 
without  any  distinction  of  rank  or  quality,  all  the  young  and 
beautiful  women  they  surprized  in  their  marauding  expeditions. 
These  unhappy  beings  were  obliged  to  clothe  themselves  with 
whatever  the  soldiers  could  procure.  The  young  peasant  was, 
therefore,  not  unfrequently  muffled  up  in  the  habit  of  a  countess, 
while  the  countess,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dressed  in  the  habits 
of  a  simple  villager.  This  change  of  habits  and  of  conditions  was 
most  curious." — 

"  Our  captives  appeared  at  first  sad,  but  they  quickly  habituated 
themselves  to  a  mode  of  life  which  at  least  guaranteed  them  from 
the  sufferings  and  dangers  they  had  run  among  their  savage  rocks. 
They  had  their  protectors,  who  made  them  respected  in  the 
cantonments,  and  to  whom  they  ordinarily  became  strongly 
attached.  Sometimes  they  were  chosen  as  the  companions  of  the 
generals,  and  these  examples  xvere  not  rare." — 

"  One  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  war,  of  which  I  have  not 
spoken,  was,  that  the  "  dereglement"  was  carried  even  so  far  as  to 
sell  the  women.  They  were  bartered  for  eatables,  for  horses,  &c. 
I  have  known  a  party  at  cards,  where  a  young  girl  was  staked 
against  an  object  of  luxury.  One  of  our  commissaries  very  seriously 
pressed  me  to  sell  him,  for  two  ounces  of  gold,  one  of  the  .vomen 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  town  where  I  commanded. " — 

"  We  had  discovered  so  many  things  that  were  hidden,  that  no 
more  remained ;  at  least  those  that  remained  were  concealed  with 
so  much  care  that  they  were  discovered  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  tact  which  our  soldiers  had  acquired  by  habit,  found  itself 
more  and  more  at  fault,  and  our  necessities  augmented  daily  in  a 
most  frightful  manner." — 

"  Our  sufferings  at  length  were  so  great,  that  our  soldiers 
became  insensible  and  cruel,  and  roused  by  hunger,  they  tortured 
the  obstinate  inhabitants  whom  they  were  able  to  catch  in  the 
villages,  to  make  them  reveal  the  places  where  property  was  con- 
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cealed.  This  unheard  of  barbarity  succeeded,  and  the  whole 
army  was  supported  for  some  time  by  discoveries  extorted  by  the 
rack.  Our  soldiers,  who  in  other  circumstances  had  evinced 
sentiments  of  generosity,  now  spoke  of  these  abominations  with 
sang-froid.  At  length,  towards  the  latter  end  of  February,  what- 
ever means  the  marauders  employed  they  brought  back  nothing, 
although  a  third  of  the  army  was  employed  in  beating  the  country." 
"  All  the  corps  of  the  army  suffered  dreadfully,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  famine  increased,  every  generous  sentiment  yielded  to 
selfishness,  and  no  one  comforted  the  other.  The  abundance 
which  fled  the  lips  of  Tantalus  fed  not  his  enemies;  but  our  army 
was  so  much  the  more  severely  punished,  as  we  saw  the  allied 
army  abundantly  supplied  with  every  thing." 

By  such  conduct  has  the  French  army,  which  deserves  so 
much  praise  for  the  fortitude  with  which  it  maintained  itself 
so  long  in  position  before  Lisbon,  for  ever  disgraced  itself. 

Those  who  think  the  foregoing  picture  imaginary  or  over- 
charged, have  only  to  compare  it  with  the  accounts  of  cur 
own  officers.  "  Many  of  these  wretched  creatures  (say  they, 
in  speaking  of  the  inhabitants)  passed  the  whole  season  of 
winter  exposed  to  its  inclemencies,  -in  the  neighbouring 
woods  and  mountains,  subsisting  merely  on  roots  and  herbs ; 
and  on  the  advance  of  the  allies  returned  to  their  homes, 
their  bodies  emaciated  from  abstinence,  and  their  intellects 
impaired  by  long  continued  apprehension :  amongst  them 
v/ere  girls  of  sixteen,  who  became  idiots,  resembling  in 
person  women  of  fifty.  Numbers  of  children  of  either  sex, 
who  had  survived  the  severe  trial,  flocked  to  the  road  side  as 
the  army  approached,  to  demand  relief;  appearing  so  thin 
and  pale,  and  haggard,  that  many  an  hardened  veteran  was 
observed  to  turu  from  the  sight  with  disgust,  as  he  com- 
passionately bestowed  on  them  a  portion  of  the  biscuit  in- 
tended for  his  next  day's  support*." 

Such  outrages  could  not  but  greatly  exasperate  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  one  circumstance  which  occurred  in  one  of  the 
mountain  villages,  on  the  retreat  of  the  French  army,  will 
sufficiently  mark  their  feelings  and  their  conduct.  Exhausted 
•with  extreme  fatigue  and  cold,  a  French  soldier  got  into  one 
of  the  large  ovens  which  still  retained  some  heat,  and  in  this 
situation  was  discovered  by  a  peasant,  after  the  corps  to 
which  he  belonged  had  marched,  and  which  had  left  the 
house  without  awakening  the  unfortunate  man.  The  peasant 
immediately  went  out,  and  meeting  captain  Todd,  expressed 
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great  anxiety  that  he  should  accompany  him.  Captain  Todd 
complied  with  the  request,  and  to  his  astonishment  saw  the 
soldier  drawn  out  from  his  extraordinary  retreat,  and  instantly 
stabbed,  before  he  had  time  to  intercede  for  his  life. 

The  remembrance  of  these  wrongs,  however  patiently  they 
were  borne,  has  not  been  forgotten  in  Portugal.  On  the 
frontiers,  says  our  author,  the  women  frighten  their  children 
with  tales  of  Loison,  as  of  "  the  devil,"  or  "  d\m  loup-garou" 
"When  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese  are  angry  with  their 
mules,  iC  they  nickname  them  by  way  of  contempt,  after  those 
generals  from  whose  barbarities  they  suffered  most." 

It  is  but  justice  to  our  author  to  state,  that,  he  speaks  of 
these  dreadful  scenes  in  the  language  of  reprehension,  which 
they  so  justly  merit.  His  work,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
can  only  be  considered  as  an  ex-parte  statement.  But  his  des- 
criptions of  what  we  may  call  the  vie  privee  of  the  French 
army,  are  painted  with  a  force,  and  with  so  many  character- 
istic touches,  as  to  produce  the  conviction  of  their  having 
been  sketched  on  the  spot,  as  the  circumstances  arose  before 
him.  To  those  of  our  countrymen  who  would  feel  more  sen- 
sibly the  blessings  of  our  insular  situation,  and  the  manifold 
and  strange  miseries  consequent  on  war,  that  we  have  escaped, 
or  who  woidd  learn  better  to  appreciate  our  hard  earned 
triumphs,  we  most  strongly  recommend  the  book;  and  we 
think  a  translation  of  it  would  be  generally  acceptable. 


Art.  VI.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry  of  Ely;  at  a  Visitation,  held  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Michael,  Cambridge,  on  Tuesday,  June  the 
Qth,  1818.  With  an  Appendix.  By  the  llev.  I.  H. 
Browne,  A.M.  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  Rector  of  Cotgrave, 
and  late  Fellow  of  St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge.  8vo. 
pp.180.     Itivingtons.     18  L8. 

If  there  is  any  one  temporal  blessing  which  tbe  well  regu- 
lated mind  of  a  pious  Christian  will  more  ardently  pray  for 
than  another,  it  is,  that  his  brethren  throughout  the  world  may 
be  united  in  the  profession  of  one  common  Faith,  under  that 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government  which  the  Apostles  esta- 
blished. Next  to  this,  he  will  anxiously  desire  to  see  the 
Members  and  Ministers  of  our  own  Church  all  of  cne  mind  ; 
that  she  may  set  an  example  to  those  who  are  separated  from 
her,  of  that  unity  to  which  she  invites  them,  and  that  they 
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may  not  seek  an  excuse  for  their  own  schism  in  her  dissen-* 
sions.  Whoever  seeks  to  promote  either  of  these  two  objects,. 
by  softening  prejudices,  allaying  irritation,  or  reconciling 
differences  of  opinion,  though  he  may  fail  in  his  design,  will 
succeed  in  conciliating  the  respect  of  every  good  man,  and 
will  receive  the  cordial  thanks  of  all  whose  approbation  is 
valuable.  The  Charge  before  us  was  evidently  written  in  this 
spirit  of  peace;  it  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  wish  to 
restore  to  the  Clergy  that  unity  of  mind  and  object,  which 
alone  can  impart  real  strength  and  vigour  to  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  which  they  are  ministers  ;  and  though  we  cannot 
entirely  agree  with  the  author  in  all  his  views  of  the  different 
subjects  which  he  has  discussed,  yet  we  sincerely  admire  his 
motives,  and  would  readily  contribute  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  charitable  design.  For  however  we  frequently  are 
obliged  to  mingle  in  the  controversies  of  the  day,  we  claim  to 
be  ranked  among  the  lovers  of  peace :  and  if  a  single  sen- 
tence which  we  have  ever  penned  is  calculated  unnecessarily 
to  inflame  or  to  prolong  contentions  ;  if  in  our  zeal  to  defend 
or  propagate  the  truth,  we  have  ever  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  Christian  moderation,  or  indulged  in  words  of  bitterness, 
or  in  unbecoming  anger,  we  trust  that  such  failings  will  be 
imputed  to  infirmity  of  nature,  rather  than  to  obliquity  of 
thought  or  purpose ;  banc  veniam  petimusque  damusque 
vicissim. 

But  though  we  earnestly  desire  the  peace  and  imity  of  the 
Church,  for  neither  of  these  blessings,  greatly  as  we  esteem 
them,  would  we  sacrifice  one  iota  of  the  truth  of  that  doctrine 
which  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  taught ;  or  one  stone  of 
that  spiritual  fabrick,  of  which,  under  His  directions,  they 
were  the  founders  and  builders.  We  would  not  make  this 
sacrifice,  because  it  would  be  both  sinful  and  useless  :  sinful 
in  the  judgment  of  Him  by  whom  that  doctrine  was  revealed, 
and  that  fabrick  raised  up  among  us ;  and  useless  as  respects 
ourselves,  and  the  common  brotherhood  of  Christians  :  for 
peace  so  purchased  would  neither  be  sincere  nor  lasting,  the 
interests  of  truth  would  be  arrayed  against  it,  and  no  wise 
man  would  pray  for  its  continuance.  It  affords  us  satisfac- 
tion to  perceive,  that  our  sentiments  do  not,  in  this  respect, 
differ  materially  from  those  of  the  Archdeacon.  He  labours 
to  reconcile  the  affections,  and  to  terminate  the  disputes  of 
those,  who,  he  conceives,  may,  and  ought  to  walk  together  as 
brethren  in  love  as  well  as  profession,  though  on  particular 
subjects  they  continue  to  maintain  a  diversity  of  opinion.  He 
believes  that,,  in  some  cases,  they  might  fairly  approximate  to 
each  ofher  without  any  compromise  of  principle  on  either 
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side ;  that  on  other  points  of  debate,  each  might  be  allowed 
to  abound  in  his  own  sense,  without  injury  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  that,  in  such  instances,  con- 
troversies should  cease,  and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  be 
frankly  extended.  But  in  no  particular  does  he  appear  to 
recommend  or  sanction  the  sacrifice  of  truth  to  reconciliation  ; 
nor  does  he  hesitate  to  declare  as  decided  an  opinion  upon 
what  he  thinks  material  points,  as  any  maintained  by  the 
fiercest  disputant,  whose  impetuosity  and  violence  he  labours 
to  restrain. 

We  are  ready  to  allow,  and  we  lament  the  fact,  that  many 
unnecessary  controversies  have  always  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  Christian  world  ;  that  subjects  have  been,  and  still  are 
made  the  occasion  of  fierce  debate,  and  uncharitable  division, 
which  should  never  have  been  discussed  at  all,  or  if  discussed, 
the  investigation  should  have  been  pursued  with  as  much 
temper  and  moderation,  as  that  of  an  abstract  truth  in 
science,  or  a  speculative  opinion  in  philosophy.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain,  than  that  every  truth  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture is  not  a  fundamental  doctrine, — where  then  the  foun- 
dation is  held,  a  due  consideration  of  the  various  character  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  various  causes,  external  as  well  as 
internal,  which  create  or  modify  human  opinion,  should 
induce  us  to  differ  on  minor  points  without  animosity  ;  and  if 
argument  be  needful,  to  maintain  it  without  irritation. 

But  it  should  be  observed,  that  some  tenets,  which  may 
perhaps  be  held,  without  offence  or  reasonable  cause  for  dis- 
agreement, as  mere  speculative  opinions,  appear,  in  some 
essential  particulars,  to  alter  their  character,  when  publicly 
taught  and  delivered  from  the  pulpit  as  principles  of  Faith. 
Among  these,  many  learned  men  have  reckoned  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Calvin's  system;  and  the  controversies  which  they 
have  occasioned  in  our  Church,  would  scarcely  have  been 
maintained  with  such  warmth  and  pertinacity,  had  not  the 
indiscreet  zeal  of  their  advocates  perpetually  made  them  the 
subject  of  their  popular  sermons.  Much  better  would  it  have 
been  for  the  Christian  world,  if  the  dark  and  incomprehen- 
sible nature  of  the  divine  decrees  had  never  been  proposed  at 
all,  as  a  subject  for  theological  disquisition :  if  men,  im- 
pressed with  an  awful  reverence  for  the  mysterious  perfec- 
tions of  the  Deity,  had  not  rashly  attempted  to  penetrate 
within  the  veil  of  dread  obscurity,  by  which  they  are  shrouded 
from  our  view  ;  nor  ventured  to  investigate  where  discovery 
is  hopeless,  or  to  define  what  cannot  be  understood.  But  if 
the  audax  omnia  perpeti  ingenium  cannot  be  satisfied  within 
the  limits  of  mortal  knowledge,  if  the  discursive  faculty  of 
human  intellect  must  expatiate  beyond  the  bounds  prescribed 
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by  nature  and  reason,  at  least,  let  the  bold  experiments  be 
confined  to  the  closet  of  the  student;  let  him  delight  himself 
with  the  intricacies  of  predestination,  and  try  his  strength 
upon  the  Ul^ssean  bow  with  Calvin  and  St.  Austin  ;  but  let 
net  tie  simplicity  of  babes  in  Christ  be  tempted  into  the 
"  endless  mazes"  of  doubt  and  error,  to  which  such  enquiries 
lead,  or  be  induced  to  substitute  such  perplexing'  and  unpro- 
fitable opinions  for  those  intelligible  principles  of  Christian 
faith  and  practice,  which  the  word  of  God  contains,  and  upon 
their  acceptance  and  observance  of  which,  after  all,  their 
happiness  here  and  hereafter  will  depend.  Whatever  may  be 
the  pious  intent  of  those,  who  dwell  with  complacency  upon 
the  Calviaistic  points ;  however  blameless  may  be  their  life  ; 
and  however,  in  their  own  conduct,  or  their  own  thoughts, 
they  may  have  learned  to  separate  these  doctrines  from  the 
practical  mischiefs  which  they  involve;  still  it  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  inferences  inimical  to  the  purity  of  Christian  morali 
are  perpetaa'ly  drawn  from  their  favourite  system ;  and 
though  they  may  not  mean  to  teach  Antinomianism,  their 
hearers  have  learnt,  and  will  continue  to  learn  it  from  their 
doctrines.  This  being  the  case,  many  who  would  tolerate  Cal- 
vinism in  the  closet,  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  oppose  it  when 
speaking  from  the  pulpit,  or,  in  a  popular  form,  from  the 
press.  Its  effects,  if  thus  inculcated,  are  found  to  be  per- 
nicious ;  and  when  it  is  represented  as  the  genuine  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  when  those  only  who  preach  it 
are  allowed  to  be  her  faithful  interpreters,  those  only  who 
hold  it  her  genuine  disciples,  it  appears  necessary  to  expose 
the  misrepresentation  which  calumniates  so  large  a  body  of 
her  Clergy  ;  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  delusion,  which  mis- 
leads so  many  of  her  members.  The  same  authority  upon 
which  Mr.  Browne  has  intimated,  that  the  calviaistic  ques- 
tions are  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  foundation,  and 
that  "  the  highest  supra-hipsarian  Calvinist  may  be  as  gocd 
a  Churchman  as  an  Arminian;"  (p.  8.)  may  also  be  produced 
to  shew,  that  they  are  only  thus  to  be  tolerated  while  reserved 
as  esoteric  doctrines,  for  they  cannot  without  danger  be 
made  the  subjects  of  public  teaching. 

The  articles  of  our  Church  are  neither  Arminian  nor  Cal- 
▼inistic;  and  he  who  described  them  as  either  one  or  the 
other,  would  be  almost  equally  unjust.  But  we  never  have 
been  able  to  feel  the  force  of  those  arguments  which  re- 
present them  as  favourable  to  Calvinism;  and  we  have  yet 
to  learn  how  the  Clergy  of  that  persuasion  can  perceive 
in  the  public  formularies  of  our  Church,  (not  in  her  articles 
only,   but  in  her  liturgy  also,)  a  leaning  to  their  views  of 
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Christianity.  Without  however  entering-  upon  this  question, 
we  feel  justified  in  maintaining,  that  it  never  was  the  inten- 
tion or  wish  of  the  Church,  that  such  doctrines  should  be 
publicly  discussed  or  taught ;  and  we  cannot  understand  how 
any  Clergyman,  duly  weighing  the  solemn  caveat  against 
such  a  mode  of  instruction  implied  by  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  the  seventeenth  article,  can  feel  himself  within  the 
line  of  his  professional  duty,  when  he  thus  brings  them  for- 
ward to  his  people,  and  dwells  upon  them  as  if  their  accept- 
ance were  inseparable  from  vital  Christianity.     The  theo'o- 
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gical  discussions  produced  by  this  departure  from  the  spirit  of 
her  injunctions,  have  undoubtedly  been  marked  by  a  "  warmth 
and  acrimony"  which  cannot  be  defended ;  and  by  a  "  per- 
manent alienation  of  mind,"  always  to  be  deprecated  and  de- 
plored. But  who,  we  may  ask,  are  they  by  whom  this  offence 
cometh  I  Is  it  to  be  imputed  to  persons  who  have  unneces- 
sarily, and  too  often  uncharitably  insisted  upon  these  contro- 
verted, and  practically  mischievous  doctrines  ;  or  to  those 
who  have  thought  themselves  officially  bound  to  withstand 
their  progress?  The  question  between  the  anticalvinistic 
Clergy  and  their  opponents,  resolves  itself  at  last  into  this. 
Are  the  five  points  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  or  not?  If  they  are,  forbearance  from  inculcating 
them  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  or  recommended  ;  for  in  such 
case,  they  who  withheld  or  compromised  them,  would  be 
found  to  be  dissemblers  with  God,  and  deceitful  handlers  of 
his  word.  If  they  are  not,  as  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they 
frequently  are  perverted  by  the  simple  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion, and  always  may  be  so  abused,  why  are  they  preached? 
Let  then  this  preliminary  question  be  once  settled  ;  and  if, 
as  we  anticipate,  a  fair  appeal  to  Scripture  will  decide  it  in 
the  negative,  then  let  the  subject  be  dropped  for  ever  :  let 
the  advocates  of  Calvinism  forbear  from  teaching  it,  and  their 
brethren  will  be  well  content  to  leave  them  to  the  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  of  their  private  opinion  ;  but  while  error  is 
publicly  defended,  it  must  be  as  publicly  refuted. 

¥e  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reasoning,  not  so  much 
by  any  thing  which  we  have  observed  in  the  Charge  before 
us,  as  by  a  recollection  of  the  unfair  advantage  which  a  party 
in  the  Church  have  frequently  taken  of  the  language  of  con- 
ciliation. Every  expression  of  this  kind  they  have  claimed  as 
an  admission  in  their  favour,  and  a  reproof  to  those  whom 
they  are  opposing.  But  surely  nothing  can  be  more  unfair, 
than  to  represent  him  who  recommends  cautious  and  moder- 
ate language  in  defence  of  the  truth,  as  therefore  a  favourer 
of  error.     No  man,  we  are  convinced,  will  be  more  disap* 
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pointed,  if  such  be  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  than  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Ely ;  for  he  expressly  protests  against  any  such 
perversion  of  his  expressions.  After  giving  his  reasons  at 
some  length,  for  thinking  that  the  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
isting between  the  Clergy  on  the  subject  of  Calvinism  does 
not  justify  a  charge  of  departure  from  the  authorized  doctrines 
of  the  Church  on  either  side,  he  thus  proceeds  ; 

"  Let  me  not  however  be  misunderstood.     I  am  far  from  wish- 
ing, either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  recommend  the  introduction 
of  those  opinions,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Calvinistic  system, 
into  discourses  from  the  pulpit.     It  has  often  been  remarked,  and 
I  cannot  but  think  in  perfect  consistency  with  truth,  that  they  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  generate  either  presumption  or  despair.     Is 
it  not  then  extremely  hazardous  to  obtrude,  even  on  the  most  en- 
lightened congregation,  our  own  private  judgment  concerning  the 
unfathomable  mysteries  of  unconditional  election  and  the  divine 
decrees  ?     These  doctrines  appear  very  liable  to  be  perverted  by  all, 
who  are  not  deeply  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  religion,  and 
at  the  same  time  endowed  with  a  clearness  of  intellect,  and  a  soli- 
dity of  judgment,  a  humility  of  temper,  and  exactness  of  discrimi- 
nation, which  are  rarely  united  in  the  same  individuals.     If,  for 
example,  '  the  godly  consideration  of  predestination  and  our  elec- 
tion in  Christ,'  be  full  of  comfort  in  the  moments  of  despondency 
and   dejection   to   those  whose  spiritual   state   accords  with   the 
description  given  in  the  17th  article;  how  few,  how  very  few,  in 
every  promiscuous  congregation,  must  be  the  characters,  in  whom 
there  is  such  a  combination  of  feelings,  and  of  circumstances,  as 
may  be  said  to  render  such  comfort  requisite  ?    On  the  other  hand, 
how  much  more  numerous,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  that  class,  which 
may  be  comprehended  under  the  designation  of  '  carnal  persons,' 
to  whom  this  doctrine  is  pronounced  to  be  a  *  most  dangerous 
downfal,  whereby  the  devil  doth  thrust  them  either  into  despera- 
tion, or  into  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living,  no  less  perilous 
than  desperation?'     Can  it  be  deemed  compatible  with  the  design 
of  the  Gospel,  or  with  the  nature  of  our  commission,  to  preach  a 
doctrine,  which  is  calculated  rather  to  consign  these  persons  to  a 
hopeless  and  irremediable  condition,  than  to  recover  them  from 
the  snare  of  the  devil?     Is  it  not  much  more  consistent  with  the 
office  of  ambassadors  for  Christ,   who  hath  committed  to  us  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation,  to  proclaim  His  threatenings  and  His 
promises  *  in  such  wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  Holy 
Scripture,'  than  to  perplex  our  hearers  with  an  unavailing  attempt 
to  unravel  those  secret  things,  which  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God  > 
There  are,   I  believe,  in  the  Church,  some  pious  and  good  men, 
men  exemplary  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their  clerical 
functions,  who  might  do  well  to  reflect,  whether  an  unguarded 
statement  cither  of  Calvinistic  doctrines,  or  of  those  which  have 
a  Calvinistic  bearing,  may  not  in  some  instances  have  contributed 
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to  the  growth  of  Antinomianiem,  which,  like  a  noxious  weed, 
seems  to  be  spreading  its  fibres  through  the  land ;  and  which, 
wherever  it  has  taken  root,  cannot  fail  to  cause  the  genuine  fruits 
of  Christianity  to  wither  and  decay."     P.  10. 

The  Archdeacon  next  proceeds  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  dispute  which  has  now  for  some  time  been  maintained 
on  the  subject  of  Regeneration ;  with  the   same  charitable 
intention  of  si  laying  some  foundation  for  unanimity  of  sen- 
timent,  without  any  compromise  of  the  vital   principles  of 
Christianity."  (P.  13.)     He  appears  to  have  assumed,  as  the 
basis  of  his  remarks,  that  the  question  at  issue  is  simply  this ; 
whether  the  word  Regeneration  shall  be  used  to  denote  the 
spiritual  grace  of  Baptism  only,   or  whether  it  shall  be  also 
applied  to  describe  the  renovation  or  conversion  of  a  sinner 
in  after  life;  and  he  therefore  considers  the  subject  as  if  it 
were  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Calvinistic  controversy. 
Were  the  contending  parties  of  opinion,  that  no  more  de- 
pended upon  the  issue  of  their  dispute  than  this,  it  would  not 
probably  be  very  difficult  to  establish  that  harmony,  which 
the  Archdeacon  so  laudably  desires  to  restore.     But  when  he 
considers  who  are  the  combatants  on  this  occasion,  and  what 
are  the  weapons  they  have  employed,  he  will  probably  agree 
with  Dr.  Laurence,  that  much  more  than  this  is  involved  in 
the  debate  ;  and  that  "  the  very  key-stone  of  calvinistical 
Predestination"  wiil  be  removed,  if  it  be  "  unconditionally 
conceded  on  the  one  side,  that  spiritual  Regeneration  uni- 
formly accompanies  the  rite  of  baptism,  when  dulv  adminis- 
tered to  infants."  (P.  13.) 

Such  then  being  the  case,  wre  cannot  suppose  that  the 
opponents  of  baptismal  Regeneration  will  consent  to  a  pro- 
posal, by  which  they  are  called  upon  to  surrender  the  very 
point  for  which  they  have  been  contending;  and  to  receive, 
in  return,  little  more  than  its  asserters  have  always  been 
willing  to  grant.  They  have  declared  that  spiritual  Regene- 
ration does  not  always  attend  the  rite  of  baptism,  even  when 
duly  administered  to  infants  ;  that  it  is  altogether  a  process 
distinct  in  itself,  and  not  by  any  means  to  be  tied  to  an  exter- 
nal ordinance :  in  a  word,  they  have  laboured  to  deprive 
baptism  of  its  very  essence  as  a  Sacrament,  and  to  reduce  it 
to  a  mere  external  work  of  man  upon  the  body  ;  teaching 
that  many  baptized  infants  are  never  regenerated  at.  all,  and 
that  the  assurances  of  Regeneration  are  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  due  participation  of  any  outward  rite,  but  in  the  feelings 
and  life  of  the  party  in  whom  it  takes  place.  The  Archdeacon 
has  expressed  his  conviction,  that 
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"  No  one,  who  had  not  some  preconceived  theory  to  maintain, 
could  read  the  services  appointed  by  the  Church,  both  for  the 
public  and  private  baptism  of  infancs,  comparing  them  with  the 
order  for  confirmation  and  the  catechism,  and  yet  seriously  sup- 
pose that  the  connexion  between  baptism  and  regeneration  was  a 
contingent  circumstance."     P.  14. 

We  are  entirely  of  the  same  opinion.  And  yet  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  that  many  of  the  Clergy  hold  this  suppo- 
sition :  and  if  we  have  at  all  understood  the  controversy,  it 
has  been  their  object  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  to  reconcile 
this  supposition  with  the  language  of  those  services,  which, 
as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  they  have  bound  them- 
selves to  use.  The  reason  for  taking  this  burthensoine  task 
upon  themselves,  is  precisely  that  which  the  Archdeacon  has 
suggested  :  they  have  a  preconceived  theory  to  maintain, 
even  the  calvinistic  theory  of  Election  ;  and  as  this  theory 
will  not  bend  to  the  language  of  the  Church,  the  only  alter- 
native within  their  reach,  is  to  make  the  language  "of  the 
Church  bend  to  their  system.  For  the  same  reasons,  we 
fear  that  it  can  scarcely  be  presumed  with  safety,  that 

"  No  minister  of  the  Establishment  ever  withheld  his  assent 
from  the  positive  and  explicit  declaration  of  our  Church,  when  she 
says,  it  is  certain,  by  God's  word,  that  children,  which  are  bap- 
tized, dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly 
saved."     P.  22.  ' 

Because,  as  the  Archdeacon  truly  observes,  "  if  the  truth 
of  this  declaration  be  admitted,  it' follows,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  that  they  must  have  undergone  an  inward  spi- 
ritual change."  We  do  not  mean  to  sav,  that  the  opponents 
of  baptismal  Regeneration  directly  deny  what  the  Church 
thus  -positively  asserts  :  but  their  various  attempts  to  explain 
away  its  force,  and  the  qualified  manner  in  which  they  ex- 
press themselves  on  the  subject,  too  plainly  prove  that,"  as  it 
stands,  it  is  irreconcilable  with  their  system,  and  therefore 
"  a  burthen  to  their  minds." 

The  following  observations  on  one  branch  of  the  argument 
^■; lich  they  have  usetl,  we  extract  with  pleasure. 

^  l  J  cannot  forbear  noticing  in  this  place,  one  argument  which 
has,  in  the  course  of  this  controversy,  frequently  been  adduced 
against  the  spiritual  Regeneration  of  "infants,  an  argument  drawn 
from  experience.  It  has  often  been  urged,  that  we  see  none  of 
the  fruits  of  Regeneration  in  the  lives  of  many,  who  have  been 
baptized;  they  grow  op  from  their  earliest  youth,  from  the  first 
dawn  of  reason,  and  the  gradual  developement  of  their  moral 
faculties,  without  shewing  any  religious  impressions,  or  manifesting 
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any  signs  of  an  inward  change  from  a  stats  of  nature  to  a  state  of 
grace;  therefore  they  were  not  regenerated  in  baptism.  This 
argument  seems  to  me  wholly  inadmissible,  h  !;;jn  employed  to 
overthrow  the  plain,  *  literal,  and  obvious  interpretation  of  different 
passages  of  Scripture ;  an  interpretation  founded  upon  the  una- 
nimous concurrence  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  adopted  by  the  most 
eminent  Reformers,  and  finally,  confirmed  by  the  language  which 
pervades  the  formularies  of  our  Church.  Even  if  this  argument 
were  admissible,  it  would  be  very  inconclusive,  unless  it  could  he 
proved  that  the  parents  and  sponsors  had  not  failed  in  the  discharge 
of  their  respective  duties;  had  dona  all  that  fervent  prayer,  pious 
example,  judicious  instruction,  and  salutary  correction  could  effect. 
For  these,  be  it  observed,  are  the  instrumental  means  necessary  to 
foster  the  germ  of  spiritual  energy,  which  we  suppose  to  have  been 
imparted  in  baptism,  and  to  enable  the  '  child  to  lead  the  rest  of  its 
life  according  to  this  beginning.'  And  surely,  if  external  means 
be  requisite  to  enable  the  adult  to  maintain  his  spiritual  conflict 
against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  they  cannot  be  ne- 
glected, without  the  most  injurious  consequences,  in  the  imbecile 
and  vacillating  period  of  childhood  and  youth. 

°  Moreover,  the  adult  is  capable  of  being  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  these  means,  and  of  acting  according  to  this  convic- 
tion. But  a  child  is  dependent  upon  others ;  a  dependence  which 
is  distinctly  implied  in  the  institution  of  sponsors.  Has  not  this 
institution,  however,  in  too  many  instances,  degenerated  into  an 
empty  form  ?  Of  those  who  undertake  the  office,  how  tew,  com- 
paratively, conscientiously  redeem  the  pledge  which  they  have 
given  ?     Shall  we  then  rashly    conclude,  that  +  no  new  principle 

*  "  Controversialists  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  a  Canon,  which  Hooker 
lays  down,  in  exposing  an  erroneous  construction  that  had  sometimes  been  put 
upon  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus,  at  the  5th  verse  of  the  3d  chapter  of 
bt.  John's  Gospel. 

"  *  I  hold  it  for  a  most  infallible  rule  in  expositions  of  Sacred  Scripture,  that 
where  a  literal  construction  will  stand,  the  farthest  from  the  letter  is  common]  v 
the  worst.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  this  licentious  and  deluding 
art,  which  changeth  the  meaning  of  words,  as  Alchemy  doth  or  would  do  the 
substance  of  metals,  maketh  ot  any  thing  what  it  listeth,  and  bringeth  in  the 
end  all  truth  to  nothing.'     Ecrles.  Pol.  p.  275-   Folio  Edit." 

+  "  The  first  principles  of  grace  implanted  in  a  child  by  virtue  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism,  are  often  expressed  in  the  writings  of  Divines  by  the  obvious 
metaphor  of  *  seed.'  Thus  Comber,  in  his  '  Companion  to  the  Temple,'  say*, 
'  I  et  our  lives  shew,  we  did  indeed  obtain  some  grace  in  baptism,  by  early  begin- 
ning to  cultivate  that  good  seed,  before  it  be  choked  wit  lithe  weeds  of  evil  lusts.' 
Companion  to  tfie  Temple,  Part  /i/.  /»•  '208.  Even  Calvin  admits,  with  regard  to 
infants,  baptizari  in  futuram  penitentiam  et  fidetn  :  qua*  etsi  nondum  in  illis 
format ae  sunt,  arcana  tatuen  Spiritus  operatione,  utri usque  semen  in  illis  latet. 
Inst.  lib.  4.  r.  16.  *.  20. 

"  Tnrretin,  who  was  a  Calvinistic  Professor  at  Geneva,  observes,  de  fide  in- 
fantium  federatorum  idem  dicendum,  quod  de  ipsorum  ratione.  Utraque  inest 
i^isis  actu  primo,  non  secundo;  in  semente,  non  in  messe;  in  radicc,  non  in 
fructu  •,  interna  Spiritus  virtnte,  non  externi  operis  demonstratiooe.  I.nsiitalu) 
fhealogix,  Ecleciiae.     Pars  Tert'ui,  p.  469. 
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was  implanted,  when  those  who  were  under  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gation to  cherish  and  invigorate  it,  have  been  regardless  of  the 
responsibility  vested  in  them  ?  If  we  beheld  a  field  overgrown 
with  weeds,  where  the  few  blades  of  corn  which  could  be  dis- 
cerned, indicated  by  their  weak  and  spiring  forms,  the  absence  of 
sun  and  air,  must  we  infer,  that  no  good  seed  was  originally  com- 
mitted to  the  soil. 

"  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  in  baptism  an  infant  is  a  passive 
recipient  of  grace;  but  that  as  its  faculties  expand,  it  must  be 
roused  and  animated  by  external  motives  to  the  improvement  of 
that  grace,  and  at  the  same  time  encouraged  by  adventitious  aid  to 
fulfil  the  stipulations  of  the  baptismal  covenant."     P.  19. 

The  Archdeacon  has  accumulated  much  valuable  evidence 
to  shew,  that  "the  spiritual  grace  of  baptism  is,  in  the  case 
of  infants,  inseparably  united  with  the  outward  and  visible 
sign ;"  (p.  15.)  and  that  many  intelligent  and  orthodox  divines, 
who  have  indisputably  held  this  doctrine,  have  nevertheless 
used  the  term  "  Regeneration"  in  its  larger  sense,  as  descrip- 
tive of  conversion  also.  We  believe  that  the  advocates  of 
baptismal  Regeneration  have  never  hesitated  to  admit,  that 
it  has  often  been  so  used ;  nor  would  they  perhaps  obstinately 
object  to  such  a  continued  use  of  it,  upon  the  authority  which 
has  been  cited,  if  real  peace  could  be  thus  promoted. 

We  certainly  should  not  impute  heterodoxy  to  him  who  so 
employed  it,  if  he  held  at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tismal Regeneration ;  but  as  that  clearness  of  ideas,  which 
is  so  desirable  upon  all  subjects,  and  more  particularly  in 
religion,  can  only  be  obtained  by  clearness  of  expression, 
we  should  always  lament  his  pertinacity,  who,  by  thus  adher- 
ing to  the  practice  of  describing  two  distinct  processes  by 
the  same  term,  would  unnecessarily  incur  the  danger  of  being 
mistaken,  and  of  leading  those  into  error  whom  he  intended 
to  instruct  in  the  truth.  But  after  all,  the  controversy  does 
not  depend  upon  the  use  of  a  term  :  non  litigamus  de  genere 
sennonis,  rerum  magnae  controversiae  sunt:  has  non  decet 
obrui  hoc  praetextu,  quod  videantur  esse  \oyo^a%tai  *.  We 
feaf,  therefore,  that  the  Archdeacon's  well-intentioned  effort 
will  he  fruitless  ;  and  that  reconciliation,  or  even  approxima- 
tion on  this  subject,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  As  long  as 
some  will  teach  that  Calvinisn/is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  that  its  adoption  or  rejection  involves  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  Gospel;  so  long  will  Anticulvin- 
ists  be  compelled,  not  only  by  a  due  regard  for  their  own 
character,  but  by  a  well-grounded  apprehension  of  the  mis- 
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chiefs  which  the  popular  inculcation  of  such  doctrines  has 
been  hitherto  found  to  produce,  to  protest  against  such  posi- 
tions, and  to  shew  that,  though  not  Calvinists,  they  are  faithful 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 

The  Archdeacon  conceives,   that  the  Collect  for  Christ- 
mas-day may  properly  be  considered  as  a  prayer  for  Rege- 
neration, in  the  larger  sense  of  it ;    and  he  has  produced 
instances,   which  he  supposes  will  justify  him  in  arriving  at 
the  conclusion,  that,  in  the  language  of  our  Liturgy,  "  whe- 
ther the  participle  '  being'  be  introduced  as  an  auxiliary  to 
another  participle,  or  be  connected  with  an  adjective,  it"  ge- 
nerally (I  am  inclined  to  believe  invariably)  refers  to  a  future 
benefit."   (Appendix,  p.  Iviii.)    Attaching  great  importance  to 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  "  Regeneration,"  but  comparatively 
little  to  the  use  of  the  term,  we  are  no  otherwise  interested  in 
this  particular   question,    than   as  we  are  anxious  that  the 
Church  should  be  free  from  the  imputation  of  having  used  it 
loosely,  and  as  we  shall  ever  think,  improperly.    We  confess,, 
however,  that  the  instances  in  the  passage  before  us,  have 
failed  to  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion  with  the  Archdeacon ; 
and  although  the  participle  "  being"  may,  in  other  cases,  be 
used  as  he  states,  the  context  itself  of  the  Collect  appears  to 
us  to  be  conclusive  against  such  an  employment  of  it  in  the 
present  instance.     The  words  are,   "  grant  that  we  being 
regenerate,  and  made  thy  children  by  adoption  and  grace :" 
it  is  evident,  that  if  the  participle  "  being"  refers  to  a  future 
benefit  in  this  place,  the  Church  has  contemplated  not  only 
Regeneration,  but  Adoption  also  in  this  light :  but  as  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  such  is  her  view  of  the  subject ;  as 
she  decidedly  teaches  *,  that  at  baptism,  and  by  baptism  the 
grace  of  adoption  is  conferred ;  we  conceive  that  any  am- 
biguity which  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  the  word  Rege- 
neration, will   be  removed  by  its  connexion  with  a  phrase 
which  admits  of  none  ;  and  we  therefore  conclude,  that  she  is 
here  speaking  of  baptismal  Regeneration,  and  that  the  par- 
ticiple "  being"  relates  to  a  benefit  already  conferred.     The 
Archdeacon  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  participle  invari- 
ably relates  to  a  future  benefit,  when  thus  used  in  the  Liturgy  ; 
and  he  has  produced  some  passages  which  sanction  this  use 
of  it.     We  will  venture  respectfully  to  solicit  his  attention  to 
one   more,  which,  as   well  as  the  disputed   passage  in  the 
collect  for  Christmas-day,  seems  to  us  to  shew,  that  there 


*  See  Catechism,  answer  to  second  query.  Office  for  public  Baptism  of  In- 
fants, last  collect.  Office  for  private  Baptism,  first  collect.  Office  for  Adult 
Baptism,  concluding  exhortation,     Rev. 
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are  at  least  some  exceptions  to  the  rule  which  he  has  laid 
down. 

In  the  last  collect  in  the  office  for  the  public  Baptism  of 
Infants,  the  following  expressions  occur  : 

"  And  humbly  we  beseech  thee  to  grant,  that  he  being  dead 
unto  siiiy  and  living  unto  righteousness,  and  being  buried  with 
Christ  in  his  death,  may  crucify  the  old  man,  and  utterly  abolish 
the  whole  body  of  sin  ;  and  that  as  lie  is  made  partaker  of  the  death 
of  thy  Son,"  &c. 

In  this  collect  we  apprehend  he  will  allow,  that  the  expres- 
sions "  being  dead  unto  sin,"  and  "  being  buried  with  Christ 
in  his  death,"  clearly  designate  parts  of  those  spiritual  privi- 
leges conferred  upon  the  baptized  infant,  who  is  "  made 
par.aker  of  the  death"  of  his  Saviour,  in  and  by  the  Sacra- 
ment which  he  has  just  received  ;  consequently  that  the  par- 
ticiple "  being"  here  refers  not  to  a  future  benefit,  but  to 
one  actually  granted.  To  multiply  arguments  or  references 
on  this  subject,  would  be  needless  :  it  is,  after  all,  a  question 
of  words  rather  than  of  things  ;  and  differences  of  opinion 
upon  such  matters  ought  not,  and  in  this  instance,  we  are 
persuaded  they  will  not  be  able  to  interrupt  that  mutual  cha- 
rity and  respectful  feeling,  which  ought  to  prevail  among 
those  who  are  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  great  cause  of 
unity  and  truth. 

Although,  in  some  particulars,  we  cannot  view  the  ques- 
tions which  he  has  discussed  exactly  in  the  same  light  with 
the  Archdeacon ;  and  though  we  are  painfully  apprehen- 
sive that  the  conciliatory  effort  which  he  has  made  will  be 
ineffectual,  still  we  admire  and  reverence  the  spirit  by  which 
it  was  dictated.  "  Pius  satis  est  scaudalorum  et  discordi- 
arum  alioqui  * ;"  and  we  shall  always  rejoice  to  find  those 
who  bear  rule  in  the  Church  recommending  that  the  truth 
should  be  held  in  love  f.  Doubtless,  they  will  be  often  un- 
successful, for  the  unruly  wills  and  inconstant  affections  of 
sinful  and  erring  mortals  can  only  be  controuled  by  Him  who 
made  us  ;  but  of  this  consolation  they  cannot  be  deprived, 
that  the  peace  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  restore,  if 
rejected  by  their  contending  brethren,  shall  return  into  their 
own  bosom:  man  may  despise  their  labours,  but  they  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  Him,  who  is  the  Author  of  peace  and 
lover  of  concord. 

*  Melancthon's  Epistles.  -j-  Ephes.  iv.  15. 
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Art.  VII.    Chemical  Amusement,    comprising  a  Series  of 
curious  and  instructive  Experiments  in  Cliemistry,  which 
are    easily  performed,  and  unattended  hij  Danger.     Bit 
Frederick  Accum,  Operative  Chemist,  Lecturer  on  Che' 
mistry,  &c.  fyc.  &)C     Boys.     1818. 

Mr.  Accum  is  well  known  as  a  sedulous  and  very  successful 
labourer  in  the  wide  field  of  chemistry.  He  expounds  chemi- 
cal doctrines,  illustrates  chemical  facts,  makes  chemical  appa- 
ratus, and  composes  chemical  books.  To  himself,  chemistry 
is  a  profession  and  a  trade;  and  to  his  pupils,  it  may  be  either 
a  study  or  an  amusement:  he  reads  lectures,  and  sells  stoves, 
retorts,  and  Florence  flasks,  whilst  they  are  invited  either  to 
listen  to  the  new  doctrine  on  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  to  play 
tricks  with  gas  bubbles  and  fulminating  bombs.  Tins  is  just  as 
it  ought  to  be  ;  for  no  man  will  ever  be  an  expert  chemist  with- 
out engaging  in  the  exercitations  of  the  laboratory,  and  thereby 
knowing-  things  by  their  properties  as  well  as  by  their  names. 
It  is  with  chemistry  as  it  is  with  anatomy;  for  in  both  the  stu- 
dent must  put  to  his  hands.  He  must  separate,  measure, 
and  weigh;  he  must  analyse  and  dissect  with  his  own  lingers, 
and  prove  all  results  by  his  own  experience.  Mere  descrip- 
tions and  reports  will  never  suffice  either  for  the  surgeon  or 
the  chemist;  and  hence,  the  teacher  who  most  skilfully  com- 
bines in  these  branches  the  theory  with  the  practice,  will  be 
the  most  useful  and  efficient  teacher. 

Chemistry,  it  may  be  observed  again,  is  a  good  deal  like 
practical  morality,  inasmuch  as  in  both,  the, reason  of  the 
thing  is  best  known  from  being  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  thing  itself.  Thus,  as  it  would  be  a  very  hard  task  to  teach 
a  native  of  the  Niger  or  the  Senegal  the  advantages  and  obli- 
gations of  truth,  by  lecturing  on  eternal  reason,  we  nature 'of 
things,  or  the  more  fashionable  doctrine  of  utility,  so  would  it 
be  no  easy  undertaking  to  explain  to  the  baker  or  the  brewer 
what  is  meant  by  fermentation,  if  they  had  not  previously 
learned  to  a\ail  themselves  of  its  wonderful  eifects,  in  making 
bread  and  beer.  Nay,  in  many  departments  of  chemistry,  we 
know  nothing  more  than  results,  and  are  left  to  guess  at  the 
principle  which  would  explain  them  :  on  which  account,  he 
who  knows  the  most  facts  in  connexion  with  their  proximate 
causes,  must  unquestionably  be  esteemed  tile  best  chemist. 

But  Mr.  Accum  gives  principles  as  well  as  facts;  and  the 
former  are  only  the  more  valuable  that  they  are  presented  to 
us  in  company  with  the  latter.  His  plan  is  first  to  strike  the 
kuagination  with  an  astonishing  phenomenon,  and  then  to  ad- 
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dress  the  understanding  with  a  rationale.  Like  a  master  in 
legerdemain  he  stuns  the  eye  and  the  ear  with  his  corruscations 
or  his  crackers,  with  his  "  solar  phosphorus,"  or  his  "fulmi- 
nating- powders  ;"  after  which  he  gravely  details  the  affinities, 
attractions,  unions,  and  decompositions,  which  produced 
these  effects.  Now  we  maintain,  that  the  dullest  pupil  must 
in  time  give  way  to  such  potent  means  of  attack  upon  his  intel- 
lect ;  for  he  who  is  incapable  of  being  reasoned  into  a  thing, 
may,  notwithstanding,  be  startled  into  it,  or  dazzled  into  it,  or 
stunned  into  it.  At  all  events,  he  who  has  had  his  fingers 
burnt,  or  his  eyebrows  singed,  in  assisting  at  an  experiment, 
will  never  forget  either  the  ingredients  or  the  process  which 
led  to  the  catastrophe.  In  short,  Mr.  Accum  is  all  things  to 
all  men  in  chemistry.  Those  who  wish  to  read,  may  have 
books  from  him, (and  we  know  no  better);  those  who  wish  to 
listen,  may  have  lectures  from  him,  (and  we  believe  they  are 
both  sensible  and  eloquent);  and  those  who  wish  to  make 
experiments,  may  have  acids,  earths,  alcalis,  metals,  tests, 
fluxes,  salts,  oxides,  white  marble,  oil  of  turpentine,  boiled 
lineseed  oil,  Paris  plaster,  Windsor  loam,  Stourbridge  clay, 
slips  of  bladder,  bags  to  stop  corks,  &c.  &c. 

The  experiments  in  this  little  volume  amount  to  an  hundred 
and  sixty,  of  which  we  shall  transcribe  one  or  two  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  author's  plan.  We  begin  with  No.  1,  which  has 
for  its  object,  "  To  cause  water  to  boil  by  the  application  of 
cold,  and  to  cease  it  to  boil  by  the  application  of  heat." 

"  Half  fill  a  Florence  flask  with  water ;  place  it  over  the  lamp 
furnace,  and  let  it  boil  briskly  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  cork  the 
mouth  of  the  phial  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  tie  a  slip  of 
moist  bladder  over  the  cork  to  exclude  the  air.  The  water,  on 
being  now  removed  from  the  lamp,  will  keep  boiling,  and  when  the 
ebullition  ceases,  the  boiling  may  be  renewed  by  wrapping  round 
the  empty  or  upper  part  of  the  flask  a  cloth  wetted  with  cold  water, 
or  by  gradually  pouring  cold  water  upon  the  flask ;  but  if  hot 
water  be  applied  to  the  flask  the  boiling  instantly  ceases.  In  this 
manner  the  ebullition  may  be  renewed  and  again  made  to  cease 
alternately,  by  the  mere  application  of  hot  and  cold  water.'' 

"  Rationale. — This  experiment  shews  that  the  boiling  point  of 
liquids  is  influenced  by  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  boiling 
liquid.  When  the  pressure  is  diminished,  liquids  boil  at  a  lower 
temperature ;  but  when  the  pressure  is  increased  they  require  a 
higher  temperature  to  produce  the  phenomena  (why  plural?)  of 
ebullition.  In  this  experiment  part  of  the  water  during  the  boiling 
becomes  converted  into  steam,  which  expels  the  air  out  of  the 
vessel.  This  steam  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  corking  the 
flask  :  on  applying  a  cloth  wetted  with  cold  water  upon  the  upper 
part  oi  the  body  of  the  flask,  a  portion  of  steam  becomes  con- 
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densed,  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  becomes  diminished;  therefore  the  water  begins 
to  boil  again,  though  considerably  cooled:  for  a  less  degree  of  heat 
is  now  necessary  to  cause  a  part  of  it  to  be  converted  into  steam. 
But  in  pouring  hot  water  upon  the  vessel,  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture is  again  effected,  the  steam  within  the  flask  becomes  more  ex- 
panded, and  affords  the  same  pressure  as  the  air  would  do ;  the 
water  therefore  ceases  to  boil,  because  its  temperature  is  insufficient 
to  suffer  the  formation  of  steam  bubbles  to  form,  or,  what  is  the 
same,  to  suffer  thejphenomena  of  ebullition  to  take  place. — Water 
under  the  usual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  boils  at  212°,  but  when 
the  pressure  is  withdrawn  to  a  great  extent,  it  boils  at  181°  ;  if,  oa 
the  contrary,  water  be  heated  under  an  increased  pressure,  its  tem- 
perature may  be  much  raised.  In  a  metallic  vessel  water  has  been 
heated  even  to  4<00",  and  has  still  remained  in  the  liquid  form. 
Hence,  under  an  entire  absence  of  pressure  every  liquid  evaporates. 
Even  quicksilver,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  passes  into  vapour  in, 
the  Torricellian  vacuum.'' 

The  above  experiment  illustrates  a  principle  of  very  exten- 
sive application  in  chemical  enquiries — the  relation  between 
pressure  and  cohesion  in  fluid  substances  :  the  one  which  we 
are  about  to  transcribe,  No.  7,  affords  an  example  of  the  vary- 
ing relations  which  subsist  between  temperature  and  fluidity. 
It  is  entitled  "  To  freeze  water  in  the  midst  of  summer,  with- 
out the  application  of  ice." 

"  Take  eleven  drachms  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  ten  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  and  sixteen  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  reduce  each  of  these 
salts  separately  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mix  them  gradually  in  a 
glass,  or  better  in  a  thin  metal  vessel,  with  five  ounces  of  water 
(the  capacity  of  the  vessel  should  be  just  large  enough  to  hold  the 
materials)  the  result  will  be,  that  as  the  salts  dissolve,  cold  will  be 
produced,  and  a  thermometer  immersed  in  the  mixture  will  sink 
at  or  below  freezing.  A  little  water  in  a  test-tube,  when  im- 
mersed in  the  mixture  during  its  solution,  becomes  frozen  in  about 
ten  minutes. 

"  Rationale. — This  experiment  shows  that  chemical  action  is  al- 
ways attended  with  a  change  of  temperature,  that  when  bodies  che- 
mically combine,  they  undergo  a  change  of  temperature.  For  in 
all  bodies  there  exists  a  certain  quantity  of  caloric,  or  matter  of 
heat,  and  when  any  change  takes  place  in  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  body,  its  power  of  retaining  that  portion  of  caloric  is 
also  changed.  During  these  changes  heat  is  either  given  out  or 
absorbed,  and  this  increase  or  diminution  of  temperature  becomes 
obvious  to  our  senses,  and  may  be  measured  by  the  thermometer. 
In  this  experiment,  therefore,  the  cold  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ab. 
sorption  of  caloric,  which  attends  the  rapid  liquification  of  the 
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salts,  from  their  mutual  chemical  action  ;  the  water  of  crystalliza* 
tion,  which  is  in  a  previous  state  of  combination  with  the  salt, 
quickly  passes  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  state  ;  it  robs  the  sur- 
rounding bodies  of  caloric  ;  and  thus  the  portion  of  water  im- 
mersed into  the  freezing  mixture,  losing  its  caloric,  becomes 
frozen.  The  cold  i«,  therefore,  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  the 
enlargement  of  capacity  of  the  bodies  for  heat,  consequent  on  that 
change  of  form:  the  cold  being  greater,  as  the  capacity  of  the 
materials  for  heat  is  more  enlarged.  From  these  observations 
it  follows  that  the  greatest  cold  will  be  obtained  from  the  mixture 
of  those  substances  which  act  mutually  so  as  to  pass  most  quickly 
into  the  fluid  state,  and  which  in  that  transition  have  their  capaci- 
ties most  enlarged.  Hence  by  far  the  most  powerful  frigorific  sub- 
stances are  those  in  which  one  of  the  materials  is  snow  or  powdered 
ice,  and  the  other,  either  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  or  a  neutral  salt, 
or  a  mixture  of  some  of  these.  Two  substances  that  have  been  the 
longest  known,  and  are  familiar  to  every  body,  are  common  salt 
and  snow,  and  nitrous  acid  and  snow.  Crystallized  muriate  lime 
deserves  particular  attention,  as  being  the  cheapest  and  most  use- 
ful frigorific  material  hitherto  known,  and  of  extreme  energy. 
When  this  salt  and  snow,  or  powdered  ice  are  mixed  together,  the 
cold  produced  is  very  intense,  and  by  means  of  it  quicksilver  may 
be  frozen." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  true  secret  of  creating  cold 
is  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  bodies,  by  passing  them  from  the 
solid  into  the  fluid,  and  from  the  fluid  into  the  gaseous  form; 
it  being  well  ascertained  that  these  transitions  are  accompa- 
nied bv  a  vast  absorption  of  caloric.  The  freezing  appara- 
tus invented  by  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Edinburgh,  is  constructed 
upon  that  principle ;  and  the  use  of  it  proceeds  upon  the  law 
above  referred  tc,  and  which  has  received  the  fullest  confirma- 
tion from  a  variety  of  experiments,  namely,  that  in  proportion 
as  pressure  is  withdrawn,  water  passes  more  readily  into  a 
state  of  vapour  :  and  as  this  change  is  attended  with  an  ab- 
sorption of  caloric,  all  surrounding  bodies  will  be  reduced  in 
their  temperature,  and  ultimately  (such  as  are  conductors  of 
heat)  brought  to  the  freezing  point.  Thus,  a  basin  of  water 
placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  will  be  frozen  by 
the  simple  process  of  exhausting  that  receiver,  if  the  operation 
shall  be  assisted  by  the  presence  of  some  substance  having 
a  strong  affinity  for  water  to  absorb  the  vapour  as  it  is 
formed  in  the  apparatus. 

There  are  a  great  many  experiments  recorded  and  described 
in  this  duodecimo,  of  a  more  captivating  kind  than  those  we 
have  brought  forward.  We  have  "  wells  of  fire,"  "  red 
flames,"  "  yellow  flames,"  "  orange  flames,"  and  **  emerald- 
green  flames ;"  and  we  have  fulminations  and  detonations, 
sparks  and  flashes  of  all  degrees,  and  smells,  and  colours ;  in 
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short,  we  have  some  small  portion  of  chemical  quackery. 
As  sober  reasoning  chemistry  was  compared  above  to  prac- 
tical morality,  deriving-  its  best  rules  from  its  best  use,  so 
this  explosive  kind  of  science  may  be  likened  unto  a  certain 
species  of  false  religion,  which,  in  a  similar  way,  delights 
much  in  noise  and  show,  and  crackers  and  detonations,  and 
flames  of  all  colours,  aud  strange  announcements,  and  unex- 
pected results,  and  marvels  of  all  kinds,  calculated  espe- 
cially, by  these  marks  and  tokens,  ad  valgus  captandum. 
We  say  not,  however,  that  Mr.  Accum  is  a  methodist 
in  chemistry ;  on  the  contrary,  he  keeps  every  thing  in 
place ;  crackers  where  crackers  should  be :  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  no  man  has  deserved  more  highly  of  the 
public,  in  the  several  departments  of  his  profession,  than  the 
author  of  the  performance  now  before  us,  which  we  most  cor- 
dially recommend  to  their  further  notice  and  patronage. 


Art.  VIII.  Occurrences  during  a  Six  Months'  Residence  in 
the  Province  of  Calabria  Ulteriore,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  Years  1809,  1810;  containing  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Country,  Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Inhabitants,  and  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  French  towards  them,  with  Instances  of  their  Op- 
pression, &)C.  Ry  Lieutenant  P.  J.  Elmhirst,  JR.  N. 
8vo.    pp.    176.     G's.    Baldwin  and  Co.  1819. 

This  is  a  modest,  sensible,  little  volume ;  written  without 
any  pretensions  to  any  thing  beyond  a  plain  narration  of  the 
occurrences  which  it  relates ;  and  affording  the  reader,  at  the 
expence  of  six  shillings,  more  novelty  and  entertainment  than 
would  be  purchased  at  one  of  our  fashionable  publishers  for 
two  guineas  and  a  half.  We  know  not  any  part  of  Europe 
which  has  been  so  little  explored,  nor  any  more  deserving 
of  it,  than  that  part  of  Italy  which  is  contained  between  the 
Appenines  and  the  Adriatic  sea.  It  is  not  a  hundred  years, 
we  believe,  since  the  ruins  of  Passtum  were  discovered, 
which  are  now  numbered  among  the  most  beautiful  remains 
of  antiquity  that  are  in  existence ;  and  though  these  ruins 
are  within  fifty  miles  of  Naples,  yet  such  is  the  state  of  the 
country,  that  very  few  of  our  modern  tourists  have  sufficient 
enterprize  or  love  of  art,  to  run  the  risks  that  are  incurred 
by  visiting  them.     The  whole  coast,  however,  from  Naples  to 
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Brindice,  is  covered  with  towns  that  are  upon  the  sites  of 
Grecian  colonies,  and  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  danger  of 
travelling  through  the  country,  owing  to  the  numerous  and 
most  formidable  banditti,  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
military  possession  of  it,  we  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
country  in  the  world,  whether  we  consider  the  grandeur  of 
the  scenery,  or  the  classical  recollections  with  which  it  is 
associated,  which  would  more  richly  reward  the  traveller's 
labour. 

The  line  of  country  described  in  this  book,  is  extremely 
short,  and  must  be  taken  only  as  a  sample.  Our  author 
travelled  from  the  sea  coast  to  Girace,  and  from  Girace  to 
Reggio.  The  country  Mas,  at  the  period  in  which  he  resided 
in  it,  possessed  by  the  French ;  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
their  hands,  and  though  treated  with  a  degree  of  liberality 
and  kindness,  which  does  infinite  honour  to  the  character  of 
those  in  whose  charge  he  was  placed,  yet  still  such  circum- 
stances are,  of  course,  in  themselves,  very  cramping  to  the 
excursiveness  of  a  traveller's  spirit.  Instead  of  passing  the 
six  months  which  he  spent  in  the  country  in  scrambling  the 
Appenines,  and  digging  for  ruins,  he  passed  them  almost 
entirely  within  the  walls  of  two  towns  ;  all  that  he  saw  beyond 
this,  was  collected  during  his  march  from  one  place  to  the 
other,  along  the  military  roads,  which  the  French  have  left, 
as  memorials  of  their  conquests,  in  almost  every  country  of 
which  they  have  had  any  protracted  possession.  So  that  the 
book  presents  us  rather  with  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
people,  of  the  political  oppression  which  they  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  their  masters,  and  other  particulars  of  that  nature, 
than  with  descriptions  of  towns  or  scenery. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  picture,  which  it  gives 
us,  is  the  loyalty  and  obstinate  adherence  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  to  the  cause  of  their  legitimate  sovereign.  The  re- 
sistance opposed  to  the  French  by  the  peasantry,  gave  rise 
to  a  system  of  Guerilla  warfare,  upon  a  smaller  scale,  but 
scarcely  less  universal  and  formidable,  in  proportion,  than 
that  pursued  so  perseveringly  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  we  fear 
tiiat  many  years  must  elapse,  before  the  habits  thus  engen- 
dered, will  be  eradicated. 

The  occasion  of  our  author's  visiting  the  country  which  he 
has  here  described,  was  owing  to  the  following  accident. 
The  ship,  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  serving  as  midshipman, 
having  made  a  prize  in  the  Adriatic,  he  was  sent  on  board 
as  prize-master.  On  his  way  to  Malta  with  the  vessel,  she 
spnmg  a  leak,  in  consequence  oi"  which  the  crew  were  obliged 
to  take  to  the  boat,   and  make  to  the  nearest  land,  which 
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happened  to  be  that  part  of  Calabria  adjacent  to  Cape  Spar- 
tivento.  On  landing1,  they  were  of  course  made  prisoners 
of  war ;  but  instead  of  being-  marched  up  the  country,  they 
were  placed  in  quarantine,  and  from  the  strictness  of  it,  wo 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  terror  which  the  bare  apprehension 
of  the  plague  inspires,  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  the 
Levant.  The  place  in  which  they  were  confined  was  an  old 
guard  house. 

"  It  was  thirty  yards  broad,  trenched  on  each  side,  and  fenced 
with  a  hedge  made  of  the  branches  of  trees.  Such  were  the  limits 
assigned  us:  and  all  the  time  we  continued  under  quarantine,  none 
of  the  guard  or  of  the  inhabitants  ever  came  within  them,  so  that 
we  were  entirely  free  from  their  intrusions.  Our  provisions  were 
delivered  to  us  with  the  greatest  precaution  ;  and  an  aqueduct  was 
made,  by  fixing  hollow  tiles  on  forked  sticks,  to  convey  water  to 
us.  One  day  when  I  requested  a  sentinel  to  purchase  some  fruit 
and  wine  in  the  village,  he  was  so  scrupulous  as  to  wash  in  salt 
water  the  dollar  I  gave  him  for  the  purpose,  before  he  would  touch 
it.  Any  dog  too,  that  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  seen  tres- 
passing on  the  quarantine  ground,  was  immediately  shot ;  and  five 
or  six  of  these  animals  were  destroyed  during  the  time  we  remained 
there.  A  cat,  belonging  to  the  master  of  the  trebaccolo,  was 
was  brought  on  shore  in  the  boat,  and  shared  the  same  fate,  al- 
though the  seamen  remonstrated  against  such  unnecessary  cruelty, 
and  begged  hard  to  have  her  spared.'*     P.  17. 

When  the  period  of  quarantine  was  over  they  were 
marched  away,  on  the  road  leading- to  the  town  of  Monte  Leone 
(the  ancient  Hipponium,  and  which,  according-  to  Bisogni, 
was  built  663  years  after  the  deluge,  by  a  descendant  of 
Japhet)  which  was  the  place  appointed  for  their  residence. 
On  the  way,  a  man  on  horseback  came  up,  and  addressing 
himself  to  our  author,  was  making  several  rapid  enquiries 
about  the  number  of  their  guards,  &c.  when  the  commander 
of  the  escort  arriving,  the  stranger  rode  off'.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  come  on  a  message  from  the  brigands  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  in  order  to  combine  a  plan  for  the 
rescue  of  our  author  and  his  companions,  who  as  English- 
men, and  allies  of  Ferdinand,  were  considered  as  objects  of 
particular  regard.  Not  that  the  brigands  considered  the 
French  only  as  enemies  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  who  voluntarily 
submitted  to  them,  were  regarded  in  the  same  light.  A.  few 
weeks  previous  to  the  arrival  of  our  countrymen  at  Loriana, 
the  town  had  been  attacked  and  pillaged  in  the  night  by  one 
of  these  desperate  bands,  some  of  which  had  field  pieces,  and 
were  in  number  not  less  than  300.     While  our  author  was  at 
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Loriana,  an  anecdote  occurred  which  will  throw  light  upon 
the  temper  of  the  peasantry. 

"  I  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  in  the  house,  when  a  country- 
man came  in,  who,  seeing  that  my  hair  was  cut  close,  observed  in 
an  angry  manner  to  those  present,  '  that  I  had  the  appearance  of 
a  Frenchman,  and  had  he  met  me  alone  he  should  have  treated  me 
as  one.' — The  '  Senza  Capelloes,'  or  croppies,  as  they  were  termed, 
were  considered  by  the  brigands  to  be  revolutionists  or  partizans 
of  the  French,  and  they  exercised  on  them  the  greatest  and  most 
unheard-of  barbarities.  They  frequently  scalped  or  otherwise 
maimed  them.  Sometimes  they  cut  off  their  ears  and  fingers, 
which  the  unfortunate  sufferers  were  compelled  to  eat :  and  on  the 
heads  of  many  who  were  without  queues,  they  sewed  the  tails  of 
sheep,  &c.  by  way  of  furnishing  them  with  such  appendages,  and 
in  that  condition  dismissed  them.  So  that  every  one  who  regarded 
his  personal  safety  took  care  to  preserve  an  exuberance  of  hair  ; 
the  more  of  it  he  had,  or  the  longer  the  queue,  so  much  the  more 
he  was  esteemed  loyal  or  an  enemy  to  the  French,  and  thereby 
escaped  outrage."     P.  65. 

The  causes  of  this  rancour  must  not  all  be  sought  in 
motives  of  political  hatred  to  the  French ;  for  the  cruelties 
exercised  by  the  French  upon  these  brigands  or  Guerilla 
bands,  whenever  any  of  these  last  happened  to  fall  into  their 
power  were  extreme.  In  a  former  article  of  this  number  we 
have  related  some  portion  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the 
French  upon  the  people  of  Portugal ;  the  following  extract 
will  shew  that  the  same  conduct  has  characterised  their 
dominion  in  every  country  where  it  met  with  any  thing 
like  a  national  opposition. 

"  The  other  prison,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is 
set  apart  for  the  reception  of  brigands  of  the  most  daring  and  un- 
equivocal description  :  and  at  this  time  was  entirely  full  of  those 
unfortunate  men.  Fresh  captives  were  continually  brought  in; 
but  the  daily  executions  prevented  the  place  from  being  too  much 
crowded.  They  seldom  experienced  the  least  mercy,  but  were 
condemned  with  merely  the  shadow  of  a  trial,  by  a  set  of  men 
bearing  a  distant  resemblance  to  an  English  jury,  styled  members 
of  the  tribunal,  oil  of  whom  were  appointed  or  influenced  by  the 
French  ;  as  was  also  the  judge,  who,  probably  that  he  might  not 
be  biassed  by  partiality,  had  been  sent  from  Naples :  so  that  it  was 
in  reality  martial  law  by  which  these  men  were  sentenced ;  and 
the  executions  were  conducted  solely  by  the  military.  At  the 
distance  of  a  mile  east  of  the  town  is  a  gallows,  which  was  never 
without  two  or  more  suspended  from  it.  It  was  usual  to  execute 
them  early  in  the  morning,  and  they  were  left  on  the  gallows,  in 
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terrorem,  until  the  following  morning,  when  they  were  taken  down, 
and  thrown,  with  the  whole  of  their  clothes  on,  into  a  large  pit 
dug  near  the  spot :  their  place  was  then  supplied  by  others. 

"  It  was  shocking  to  witness  the  barbarity  attending  the  fate  of 
these  wretched  men.  Without  preparation,  and  without  a  friend 
to  soothe,  or  a  spiritual  director  to  assist  and  console  them  in  their 
last  moments,  they  were  dragged  to  this  golgotha,  amidst  reproach 
and  insult,  by  a  party  of  soldiers  whose  hearts  were  steeled  against 
every  feeling  of  humanity.  They  were  then  hung  up  without 
haying  their  shoes  or  hats  taken  off,  or  any  covering  over  their 
faces  :  and  immediately  on  being  turned  off,  were  fired  at  by  their 
merciless  executioners ;  not  with  the  view  of  lessening  their  suffer- 
ings, but  from  motives  of  wantonness  and  indignity.  For  none  of 
those  I  saw  were  shot  in  a  vital  part,  but  had  musket  balls  through 
their  legs,  &c.  which  would  rather  protract  than  diminish  their 
torture.  The  vault,  which  was  very  deep  and  spacious,  was  full 
of  these  hapless  victims.  On  lifting  up  the  cover,  which  I  was 
induced  to  do  by  curiosity,  the  spectacle  that  presented  itself  was 
horrible  beyond  description  ;  and  the  stench  and  heat  almost  insup- 
portable. A  promiscuous  heap  of  human  bodies  in  different  posi- 
tions, some  having  their  feet  upwards,  others  their  legs  and  arms 
extended,  &c— but  what  I  have  said  will  convey  a  sufficient  idea 
of  that  dreadful  scene.  The  adjoining  ground,  also,  was  full  of 
graves,  which  being  of  a  very  inconsiderable  depth,  the  bodies 
had  been  disinterred  by  dogs  and  other  animals,  and  the  surround- 
ing fields  were  overspread  with  human  bones,  and  the  remains  of 
garments.  A  respectable  inhabitant  assured  me  that,  since  the 
time  when  the  French  first  possessed  themselves  of  the  kingdom, 
no  less  than  forty  thousand  people  had  fallen  victims  to  their 
wretched  and  destructive  policy  by  public  execution  ;  exclusive  of 
a  great  many  more  who  had  been  killed  in  skirmishes  in  or  near  the 
roads."     P.  102. 

These  victims,  however,  may  perhaps  be'  thought  to  have 
earned  their  late  by  the  open  resistance  which  they  had  the 
boldness  to  make,  to  the  power  of  the  French,  even  alter  the 
submission  of  the  constituted  authorities  ;  but  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  atrocious  barbarity  depictured  in  their  treatment  of 
the  heroic  men,  whose  fate  and  sufferings  our  author  was 
daily  an  eye  witness  of,  in  the  same  prison  as  that  in  which 
the  seamen  under  his  command  were  confined. 

"  In  the  one  where  the  seamen  were  confined,  and  which  I  daily 
visited,  were  several  men  of  that  description ;  three  or  four  of 
whom  were  of  respectable  families,  and  had  formerly  been  officers 
in  the  service  of  their  legitimate  sovereign.  On  the  usurpation  of 
the  kingdom  by  Bonaparte,  they  were  thrown  into  this  prison,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  renounce  their  allegiance  and  serve  their 
oppressors.     They  had  been  immured  ever  since,  almost  without 
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necessary  sustenance,  and  without  having  ever  been  allowed  to  stir 
out.  Vengeance,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with 
their  imprisonment ;  but  as  they  had  committed  no  actual  crime, 
even  tyranny  was  unable  to  invent  a  pretence  by  which  their  lives 
could  be  sacrificed.  Their  clothes  were  ragged  and  dirty,  and 
they  seldom  procured  a  change  of  linen.  Through  many  tedious 
years,  with  scarcely  any  source  of  amusement,  they  passed  the 
day ;  and  at  night  a  pallet  of  straw,  laid  on  the  cold  floor  of  a 
damp  cell,  supplied  them  with  a  miserable  bed.  But  to  give  an 
idea  of  their  hardships  and  privations,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that,  by  rigorous  treatment,  the  French  expected  to  subdue  their 
fortitude.  By  such  means,  enforced  with  every  species  of  in- 
dignity, they  hoped  to  bend  those  principles  against  which  solici- 
tation and  promises  had  been  unavailing.  Severity  and  insult 
were,  however,  resorted  to  in  vain.  Their  spirits  were  as  invin- 
cible as  their  fidelity.  They  were  neither  wavering  nor  dejected, 
although  even  hope,  excluded  from  their  prospect,  could  now  no 
longer  animate  them  ;  and  as  liberty  and  every  domestic  enjoy- 
ment that  could  render  life  of  any  value  had  been  relinquished,  so 
they  seemed  ready  even  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  preservation  of 
their  integrity."     P.  98. 

The  following  anecdote  is  of  a  less  black  die ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, characteristic  of  the  oppression  and  insolence  which 
the  French  invariably  displayed  in  every  country  where  their 
dominion  happened  to  meet  with  any  thing  of  a  national 
hatred. 

"  A  marquis  at  Monte  Leone,  possessed  of  a  large  estate,  had 
been  honoured  with  the  appointment  of  paymaster  to  the  French 
troops,  much  against  his  inclination  undoubtedly,  as  it  is  more 
than  probable  he  will  never  be  reimbursed.  Don  Reale  assured 
me,  that  although  his  own  income  exceeded  eight  thousand  ducats 
a  year  (nearly  two  thousand  pounds  sterling),  he  was  so  oppressed 
that  he  could  with  difficulty  support  his  family.  Being  a  firm 
friend  to  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and  too  honest  to  temporize,  as 
well  as  too  imprudent  even  to  conceal  his  sentiments,  he  was  an 
object  of  resentment  with  the  French,  as  much  as  of  oppression, 
and  therefore  was  treated  with  the  more  rigour.  I  was  latterly  at 
that  gentleman's  house  every  evening,  and  have  frequently  wit- 
nessed the  intrusions  of  French  soldiers,  who,  without  the  smallest 
respect  or  ceremony,  would  enter  the  room  where  the  family  sat, 
bring  a  chair  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  call  for  wine,  conduct- 
ing themselves  with  the  most  marked  contempt  and  insolence  to  all 
present."     P.  146. 

With  respect  to  the  people,  our  author  appears  to  have 
formed  u  \ery  favourable  opinion  of  their  character.  They 
appear  to  be  industrious,  and  simple  in  their  diet.     Almost 
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every  house  is  provided  with  a  loom,  and  both  women  and 
children  are  employed  in  weaving  shawls,  counterpanes,  &c. 
until  the  autumn,  when  they  betake  themselves  to  the  moun- 
tains for  the  purpose  of  gathering  chesnuts,  which  forms 
their  principal  article  of  food  during  the  winter.  In  the 
towns,  painting  is  more  a  trade  than  an  art,  as  every  painter 
can  find  a  purchaser,  whose  taste  and  means  are  proportioned 
to  his  skill ;  so  that  even  in  the  houses  of  the  lowest  trades- 
man, the  apartments  are  covered  with  paintings,  which  are 
usually  on  Scripture  subjects.  They  have  a  singular  respect 
for  the  English,  but  it  is  not  founded  on  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  they  admire  in  us.  Our  manners, 
institutions,  &c.  are,  however,  the  object  of  great  curiosity 
among  them ;  and  though  they  knew  that  we  denied  tran- 
substantiation,  yet  they  were  always  greatly  surprized  to  find 
that  we  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis. 
One  custom  they  have,  which  would  be  inconvenient  among 
any  people  whose  language  did  not  abound  in  rhymes. 
When  drinking  wine,  instead  of  toasts  and  sentiments,  the 
president  repeats  an  extemporary  couplet,  sometimes  satiri- 
cal, but,  of  course,  in  general  complimental ;  and  the 
second  line  always  concludes  with  the  name  of  the  person  ; 
who  is  thus  roasted  or  toasted,  according  as  the  humour  of 
the  host  happens  to  be  sarcastic  or  panegyrical.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  character  given  of  the  people  in  general,  by  our 
author. 

"  In  their  disposition  and  manners  the  inhabitants  of  this  pro- 
vince form  nearly  a  distinct  feature  in  the  European  character. 
They  approach  nearest  to  the  Spaniards  and  northern  Italians,  yet 
possess  neither  the  gravity  of  the  one,  nor  the  vivacity  of  the 
other  ;  and  in  their  persons  they  resemble  the  English  more  than 
either,  being  in  general  of  a  middle  stature  yet  athletic,  and  cor- 
pulency is  not  unfrequent  among  them.  Both  men  and  women  are 
lively  and  talkative  :  the  latter  are  pretty  brunettes.  In  the  higher 
circles  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  discreet  before  marriage,  but 
not  remarkably  so  afterwards.  Cicisbeos  are  in  fashion  here,  as 
well  as  among  their  more  refined  northern  neighbours  :  and  the 
language  of  the  fingers  is  no  where  better  understood.  Here  in- 
trigue, the  stripling's  pastime,  is  made  even  the  business  of  mature 
age ;  and  men,  whose  talents  and  enterprise  would  enable  them  to 
succeed  in  the  most  noble  and  active  pursuits,  are  seen  all  day 
thrumming  amorous  airs  on  a  guitar,  to  prepare  themselves  for 
serenading  their  mistresses  in  the  evening;  or  else  in  selecting 
passages  from  Petrarch  or  Metastasio  to  adorn  their  billets-doux. 
Still  the  people  of  this  province  are  not,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
some  other  parts  of  Italy,  degenerated  into  effeminacy  :  on  the  con- 
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trary,  they,  for  the  most  part,  are  possessed  of  courage,  energy, 
abiliiy,  and  activity."     P.  121. 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  with  the  following  description 
of  Appenine  scenery ;  the  spot  described,  is  in  that  part  of 
the  mountains  between  Girace  and  Monte  Leone  ;  and  as  it 
is  the  only  mountain  scenery  which  our  author  appears  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  the  reader  may,  if  he 
pleases,  take  the  description  as  conveying  a  general  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  Appenines. 

*'  We  marched  for  the  first  two  hours  through  defiles  which 
wound  among  the  rocks,  the  ascent  being  always  rugged,  and  in 
some  places  very  steep.  In  a  i'ew  minutes  our  clothes  were  wet 
through,  as  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  accompanied  with 
tremendous  thunder  and  lightning,  which,  together  with  the 
boisterous  wind  and  the  bold  and  stupendous  scenery,  left  nothing 
for  the  imagination  to  supply  in  a  picture  at  once  awful  and 
sublime.  All  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  inventing  of  the  wild, 
the  grand,  and  the  terrific,  was  here  realized,  and  presented  to 
the  view.  The  mountains  in  some  places  were  nearly  perpendi- 
cular ;  and,  although  united  below  in  one  vast  base,  they  con- 
sisted of  detached  ridges,  which  were  mostly  covered  with  trees 
and  brushwood  to  their  summits.  We  ascended  several  of  these 
in  succession.  From  the  loftiest  parts  the  prospect  was  extensive. 
The  magnificent  disorder  that  every  where  appeared  could  not  fail 
of  striking  the  beholder  with  astonishment ;  and  his  reflection 
would  be  employed  on  the  remarkable  convulsions  that  must  have 
occasioned  it.  His  attention  would,  at  one  time,  be  directed  to  a 
range  of  abrupt  and  tremendous  precipices,  on  which,  as  he  stood 
on  their  brink,  he  would  look  down  with  dismay  ;  at  another,  to 
mountains  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  vast  natural  amphitheatre,  the 
bottom  or  area  of  which  was  so  far  beneath  him,  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable,  and  having  its  spacious  sweep  overgrown  with 
large  timber  trees.  On  one  hand  he  would  observe  dark  recluse 
dells,  and  numerous  clefts  and  chasms  interrupting  or  dividing  the 
chain:  on  the  other,  a  collection  of  hills,  lofty,  yet  diminutive, 
and  resembling  so  many  artificial  pyramids.  On  leaving  this 
elevated  situation,  and  descending  for  half  an  hour,  he  could  only 
contemplate  the  stupendous  height  of  the  mountains  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  and  which,  in  this  reverse  of  the  scene,  bounded 
his  view.  On  proceeding,  he  would  find  the  path,  from  the  im- 
pending trees  and  vast  fragments  of  rocks,  gloomy  and  silent  as  a 
subterranean  passage ;  until,  again  ascending,  the  obscurity  would 
gradually  diminish,  and  the  prospect  expand."     P.  50. 

We  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  Lieut.  Elmhirst's  book  ;  as 
our  readers  will  have  collected  from  the  extracts  which  we 
have  made,  its  merit  arises  more  from  the  matter  than  from 
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the  manner.  His  reflections,  when  he  makes  any,  are  some- 
times not  very  profound,  but  they  are  uniformly  creditable  to 
bis  heart;  and  we  owe  him  our  thanks,  not  only  for  the 
merits  which  his  book  has,  but  also  for  the  demerits  which  it 
is  without.  There  is  no  affectation  of  learning-  or  knowledge 
in  it ;  and  the  book  is  not  spun  out  beyond  its  natural  length 
by  irrelevant  information:  our  author  has  told  his  story 
simply,  shortly,  and  cheaply,  and  this  is  the  best  praise  which 
a  writer  of  travels  ought  to  aim  at ;  the  intrinsic  value  of  his 
story,  is  another  matter,  and  one  which  he  ought  to  consider 
before  he  thinks  of  printing  it  at  all. 


Art.  TX.  Brutus,  or  the  Fall  of  Tarquin  ;  an  Historical 
Tragedy,  in  five  Acts.  By  John  Howard  Payne.  8vo. 
pp.  58'.     Price  3s.     Rodwell.    1818. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  see  much  to  admire  in  this  play  ; 
the  language  of  it  is  very  indifferent ;  the  action  is  managed 
without  any  skill  or  the  slightest  regard  to  any  canon  of  dra- 
matic criticism ;  the  sentiments  are  for  the  most  part  common 
place,  and  the  characters  partake,  as  might  be  expected,  of 
the  same  nature ;  but  it  is  full  of  life  and  bustle  ;  the  scene 
shifters  have  never  a  moment's  rest;  the  reader  is  kept  travel- 
ling backwards  and  forwards  from  Rome  to  Ardea,  and  from 
Ardea  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  Collatia,  and  from  Col- 
latia  to  Rome,  with  so  much  rapidity  as  hardly  leaves  the  mind 
leisure  for  an  inquiry  into  the  reason  and  necessity  of  so  much 
locomotion.  Ail  we  are  made  to  know  is,  that  a  conspiracy  is  in 
the  wind  ;  that  the  framers  of  it  are  prodigiously  active,  and 
that  in  three  minutes  or  less,  if  we  can  only  run  fast  enough 
and  not  lose  our  breath,  Rome  will  be  free  !  It  is  the  hurry- 
skit  rry  in  which  the  author  manages  to  keep  the  imagination 
of  his  readers,  that  forms,  we  think,  the  peculiar  merit  of  this 
play,  so  far  as  depends  upon  his  genius  ;  the  remainder  of  its 
merit  is  circumstantial,  and  consists  in  the  story,  which  is,  we 
think,  extremely  well  calculated  for  the  drama. 

The  first  scene  is  in  Rome  ;  and  two  senators  are  intro- 
duced informing  each  other  of  the  facts,  which  it  is  necessary 
for  the  audience  to  be  prepared  with, — the  enormities  of  Tar- 
quin,— his  incestuous  marriage  with  Tullia — the  idiotcy  of 
Lucius  Junius — and  finally  a  hint  at  what  is  to  follow — 

great  things  may  yet  be  done, 


If  we  are  men,  and  faithful  to  our  country." 
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In  the  next  scene,  we  are  taken  to  the  camp  before  Ardea, 
and  introduced  to  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  suffering  under  the 
jibes  and  geers  of  Annua  and  Claudius,  two  of  Tarquin's 
sons.  They  depart,  and  Brutus  is  left  alone  to  soliloquize 
on  the  indignities  which  he  is  made  to  suffer,  and  which  he 
would  long  since  have  revenged,  for  as  he  says  "  my  own  life 
I  had  not  valued  as  a  rusk" — but  that  he  was  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  free  his  country.  We  are  next  brought  back 
to  Rome,  io  order  to  be  introduced  to  Tullia,  by  whom  we  are 
informed  of  dreams  and  oracles,  all  foretelling  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Rome,  and  that  the  liberator  of  his  country  from  the 
tyranny  of  Tarquin  and  his  family  was  to  be  a  "  fool."  The 
scene  is  then  cleared  of  all  but  Brutus  and  his  son  Titus,  who 
desires  his  father  to  speak  to  him  : — 

"  What  is  it  that  annoys  thee  ?  tell  thy  friend — 
How  can  I  serve  thee  ?  what  dost  lack  ?" 

It  does  not  appear  that  Brutus  was  at  all  "annoyed"  as 
he  reasonably  might  have  been,  by  this  pert  way  of  being 
addressed  by  his  son,  but  begins  to  impart  the  secret  designs 
which  are  brooding  in  his  mind.  The  passage  is  spirited, 
and  we  quote  it  as  by  much  the  best  written  in  the  play. 

"  Br.  Lend  me  thine  ear :  I'll  tell  a  secret  to  thee 
Worth  a  whole  city's  ransom.     This  it  is ; 
Nay,  ponder  it,  and  lock  it  in  thy  heart — 
There  are  more  fools,  my  son,  in  this  wise  world 
Than  the  gods  ever  made. 

Ti.   Say'st  thou,  my  father  ? 
Expound  this  riddle.     If  thy  mind  doth  harbour 
Aught  that  imports  a  son  like  me  to  know, 
Or  knowing  to  atchieve,  declare  it. 

Br.  Now,  my  son 
Should  the  great  gods,  who  made  me  what  thou  see'st, 
Kepent  and  in  their  vengeance  cast  upon  me 
The  burden  of  my  senses  back  again — 
What  would'st  thou  say  ? 

Ti.  Oh,  my  lamented  father, 
Would  the  kind  gods  restore  thee  to  thy  reason — 

Br.  Then,  Titus,  then  I  should  be  mad  with  reason. 
Had  I  the  sense  to  know  myself  a  Iloman, 
This  hand  should  tear  this  heart  from  out  my  ribs 
Ere  it  should  own  allegiance  to  a  tyrant. 
If,  therefore,  thou  dost  love  mc,  pray  the  gods 
To  keep  me  what  I  am.     Where  all  are  slaves, 
None  but  the  fool  is  happy. 

Ti.  We  are  Itomanb — 
Not  slaves — 
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Br.  Not  slaveB  I  Why,  what  art  thou  ? 

Ti.  Thy  son. 
Dost  thou  not  know  me  ? 

Br.  You  abuse  my  folly. 
I  know  thee  not — Wert  thou  my  son,  ye  gods  ! 
Thou  would'st  tear  off  this  sycophantic  robe, 
Tuck  up  thy  tunick,  trim  these  curled  locks 
To  the  short  warrior-cut,  vault  on  thy  steed  ; 
Then  scouring  through  the  city,  call  to  arms, 
And  shout  for  liberty — 

Ti.  (starts)  Defend  me,  gods  ! 

Br.  Hah  !  does  it  stagger  thee  ? 

Ti.  For  liberty  ? 
Said'st  thou  for  liberty  ? — It  cannot  be. 

Br.  Indeed  ! — 'tis  well — no  more. 

Ti.  What  would  my  father  ? 

Br.  Begone,  you  trouble  me. 

Ti.  Nay,  do  not  scorn  me. 

Br.  Said  I  for  liberty  ?   I  said  it  not : 
The  awful  word  breath'd  in  a  coward's  ear, 
Were  sacrilege  to  utter.     Hence,  begone  ! 
Said  I,  you  were  my  son  ? — 'Tis  false:  I'm  foolish  : 
My  brain  is  weak  and  wanders ;  you  abuse  it. 

Ti.  Ah,  do  not  leave  me  ;  not  in  anger  leave  me. 

Br.  Anger,  What's  that  ?  I  am  content  with  folly. 
Anger  is  madness,  and  above  my  aim.     (Music  heard) 
Hark  !  here  is  music  for  thee,— food  for  love, 
And  beauty  to  serve  in  the  rich  repast. 
Tarquinia  comes.     Go  worship  the  bright  sun, 
And  let  poor  Brutus  wither  in  the  shade.  [Exit  Brutus."  P.  8. 

Brutus  goes  off  the  stage  and  Tarquinia  succeeds,  and  the 
act  ends  with  the  latter  confessing  her  love  and  plighting 
her  faith  to  Titus. 

In  the  second  act  we  are  again  taken  to  the  camp  before 
Ardea.  Sextus,  Aruns,  and  Claudius  are  introduced,  laugh- 
ing at  the  uxoriousness  of  Collatiuus,  who  defends  himself 
with  considerable  spirit. 

"  Perish  the  man,  nay,  may  he  doubly  perish, 
Who  can  sit  still  and  hoar  with  skulking  .coolness 
The  least  abuse  or  shadow  of  a  slight 
Cast  on  the  woman  whom  he  loves.'' 

The  scene  concludes  with  a  sudden  resolution  of  saddling 
their  horses  and  riding  to  Home,  in  order  to  see  how  their 
respective  wives  are  employed.  But  while  they  are  rid  in  «•  to 
Rome,  the  audience  is  supposed  to  be  there  already  ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  to  have  been  at  Rome  all  the  while  that  it  was 
at  Ardea ;  for  in  the  next  scene  we  meet  Titus  fresh  from 
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the  love  scene  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  which  he  ha*  jast 
finished  relating  to  his  father,  when  Sextus  and  the  party  from 
Ardea,  arrive ;  upon  which  we  are  called  away  to  the  house 
of  Coilalinus,  where  we 'find  Lucretia,  employed  like  Andro- 
mache, among  her  maidens — happy  to  see  her  husband,  and 
instead  of  "  squeezing  out  a  quaint  apology"  at  the  surprise 
bv  which  she  is  taken,  welcoming;  his  friends  with  so  much  ele- 
gance  and  cordiality,  as  inspires  Sextus  with  the  first  concep- 
tion of  the  horrid  deed,  which  he  afterwards  perpetrates.     In 
the  interval  of  the  second  and  third  Acts,  Sextus  having  vio- 
lated Lucretia,  she  sends  messengers  to  her  husband  and  all  her 
kinsmen,  desiring  their  instant  presence  at  Collatia.     In  the 
mean  while  a  tremendous  thunder-storm  is  going  on  ;  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Tarquin,  at  the  capitol,  by  particular  request, 
is  thrown  down  by  lightning ;  as  Brutus  is  thanking  the  gods 
— "  I  thank  you  gods,  I  thank  you  !" — for  this -instance  of 
their  attention  to    his  invocations,  Valerius  Poplicola  enters, 
and  immediately  afterwards,    one  of  Lucretia's  messengers, 
desiring  his  immediate  attendance.   Brutus  and  Valerius  have 
just  time  to  form  a  conspiracy,  when  the  latter  sets  off  to 
obey  his  summons,  and  Sextus  enters,  "  wrapped  in  a  mantle," 
to  shew  he  was  a  murderer ;  and  immediately,  from  the  mere 
force  of  a  communicative  disposition,  and  without  any  further 
preface,  proceeds  in  a  minute  manner  to  inform  Brutus,  whom 
he  supposes  to  be  an  ideot,  of  the  deed  which  he  had  just  per- 
petrated.    The  horror  with  which  the  recital  inspired  Brutus, 
at  once  convinced  Sextus  that  he  had  mistaken  his  man — 

"  Sextus. — This  is  not  madness.     Ha  !  my  dagger  lost ! 

Wretch  !  thou  shalt  not  escape  me  !  — Ho  !  a  guard  ! 
The  rack  shall  punish  thee  !     Ho  !  a  guard,  I  say  !'' 

\_Exit  Sextus. 

From  the  capitol  we  are  taken  to  Collatia,  and  there  we 
learn  all  the  particulars  of  Lucretia's  injuries  and  subsequent 
death  ;  and  a  resolution  is  passed  of  proceeding  instantly  to 
Rome,  raising  the  people,  and  expelling  the  Tarquins.  Ac- 
cordingly we  are  driven  back  to  Rome,  and  taken  to  the 
palace  of  Tullia,  where  we  are  informed  that  the  people  of 
Rome  are  in  a  tumult,  and  that  Brutus  is  restored  to  his 
senses,  and  haranguing  the  people  from  the  forum ;  the  audi- 
ence are  immediately  hurried  away  from  the  palace  to  the 
forum,  and  come  in  just  as  Brutus  is  making  the  peroration 
of  the  speech,  which  we  had  before  heard  of,  at  the  palace. 

"  Thus,  thus,  my  friends  !  far  as  our  breaking  hearts 
Permitted  utterance,  we  have  told  our  story.'' 

He  then  comments  upon  the  particulars  of  the  "  story"  for 
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the  remainder  of  the  scene ;  when  the  mob  depart  and  prepare 
themselves  for  the  fourth  act,  which  opens  with  a  scene  in 
thepalace. 

Tuilia  enters,  lamenting  her  hard  fate :  ev  <pxn  S'dksoSov — to 
"  fall  amidst  her  legions"  would  have  been  glorious;  but  "  to 
perish  by  the  vile  scum  of  Rome" — she  cannot  endure  the 
thought ;  and  requests  her  attendants  to  throw  her  into  the 
flames,  that  she  may  "  with  the  wreck  of  empire  mix 
her  ashes."  However,  as  this  favour  was  refused  her,  she 
resolves  to  starve  herself  to  death  in  the  prison  allotted  to  her; 
in  order,  as  she  philosophically  expresses  it,  that "  hungry  mad- 
ness, with  blank  oblivion  entering,  may  confound  and  cancel 
all  perception."  Then  comes  a  scene  between  Brutus,  Titus, 
and  Tarquinia,  in  which  Brutus  disclaims  his  son,  if  he  does 
not  renounce  Tarquinia,  and  Tarquinia  expresses  her  scorn 
for  Titus  if  he  does  :  so  he  resolves  not.  A  scene  inter- 
venes, in  which  the  partizans  of  each  party  successively  de- 
liver their  sentiments,  when  we  are  ushered  into  the  temple  of 
Rhea,  in  order  to  see  Tuilia  suddenly  expire  at  the  sight  of  a 
"  monumental  figure"  of  her  father,  after  which  the  fourth 
act  ends. 

During  all  this  act,  the  reader  is  suffered  to  remain  at 
Rome.  Tarquinia  and  Titus  are  intercepted  in  their  flight ; 
and  the  business  now  to  be  performed  is  the  trial,  judgment, 
and  execution  of  Titus.  Every  reader  knows  the  story : 
we  shall  give  the  last  scene,  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  our 
authors  knowledge  of  stage  effect. 

«  SCENE  THE  LAST. 

Exterior  of  the  Temple  of  Mars.  Senators,  Citizens,  Collatinus, 
Lucretius,  discovered.  At  the  left  of  the  stage  a  Tribunal,  faith 
a  Consular  chair  upon  it.  Brutus  enters,  followed  by  Valerius; — 
he  boxvs  as  he  passes,  and  ascends  the  Tribunal. 

Br.  Romans,  the  blood  which  hath  been  shed  this  day 
Hath  been  shed  wisely.     Traitors  who  conspire 
Against  mature  societies,  may  urge 
Their  acts  as  bold  and  daring ;  and  though  villains, 
Yet  they  are  manly  villains — But  to  stab 
The  cradled  innocent,  as  these  have  done, — 
To  strike  their  country  in  the  mother-pangs 
Of  struggling  child-birth,  and  direct  the  dagger 
To  freedom's  infant  throat, —  is  a  deed  so  black, 
That  my  foil'd  tongue  refuses  it  a  name.  [A  pause. 
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There  is  one  criminal  still  left  for  judgment. 
Let  him  approach. 

Titus  is  brought  in  by  the  Lictors,  "with  their 
axes  turn'd  edgeways  towards  him. 
Pris — on — er  — 

The  voice  of  Brutus  falters  and  is  choaked, 
and  he  exclaims  with  violent  emotion, 
Romans  !  forgive  this  agony  of  grief — 
My  heart  is  bursting — Nature  must  have  way — 
I  will  perform  all  that  a  Roman  should — 
I  cannot  fed  less  than  a  father  ought ! 

He  becomes  more  calm.  Gives  a  signal  to  the 
Lictors  to  Jail  back,  and  advances  from  the 
Judgment-seat  to  the  front  of  the  Stage,  on 
a  line  ivith  his  Son. 

Well,  Titus,  speak — how  is  it  with  thee  now  ? 
Tell  me,  my  son,  art  thou  prepar'd  to  die  ? 

Ti.  Father,  I  call  the  powers  of  heav'n  to  witness 
Titus  dares  die,  if  so  you  have  decreed. 
The  gods  will  have  it  so. 

Br.  They  will,  my  Titus: 
Nor  heav'n,  nor  earth,  can  have  it  otherwise. 
The  violated  genius  of  thy  country 
Rears  its  sad  head  and  passes  sentence  on  thee ! 
It  seems  as  if  thy  fate  were  pre-ordain'd 
To  fix  the  reeling  spirits  of  the  people, 
And  settle  the  loose  liberty  of  Rome. 
'Tis  fix'd  ; — oh,  therefore,  let  not  fancy  cheat  thee  : 
So  fix'd  thy  death,  that  'tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  mortal  man  to  save  thee  from  the  axe. 

Ti.  The  axe! — O  heaven  ! — Then  must  I  fall^o  basely  ? 
What,  shall  I  perish  like  a  common  felon  ? 

Br.  How  else  do  traitors  suffer  1 — Nay,  Titus,  more — 
I  must  myself  ascend  yon  sad  tribunal 
And  there  behold  thee  meet  this  shame  of  death, — • 
With  all  thy  hopes  and  all  thy  youth  upon  thee,— 
See  thy  head  taken  by  the  common  axe, — 
All, — if  the  gods  can  hold  me  to  my  purpose, — 
Without  a  groan,  without  one  pitying  tear. 

27.  Die  like  a  felon  ? — Ha!  a  common  felon  !— 
Rut  I  deserve  it  all :  —Yet  here  I  fail : — 
This  ignominy  quite  unmans  me  ! 
Oh,  Brutus,  Brutus!   Must  I  call  you  father 
Yet  have  no  token  of  your  tenderness, 
No  sign  of  mercy  ?    Not  even  leave  to  fall 
As  noble  Romans  fall,  by  my  own  sword  ? 
Father,  why  should  you  make  my  heart  suspect 
That  ail  your  late  compassion  was  dissembled? 
How  can  I  think  that  vou  did  ever  love  me  ? 
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Br.  Think  that  I  love  thee  by  my  present  passion, 
By  these  unmanly  tears,  these  earthquakes  here, 
These  sighs  that  strain  the  very  strings  of  life, — 
Let  these  convince  you  that  no  other  cause 
Could  force  a  father  thus  to  wrong  his  nature. 

Ti.  Oh,  hold,  thou  violated  majesty  ! 
I  now  submit  with  calmness  to  my  fate. 
Come  forth,  ye  executioners  of  justice — 
Come,  take  my  life, — and  give  it  to  my  country! 

Br.  Embrace  thy  wretched  father.     May  the  gods 
Arm  thee  with  patience  in  this  awful  hour. 
The  sov'reign  magistrate  of  injur'd  Rome 
Bound  by  his  high  authority,  condemns 
A  crime,  thy  father's  bleeding  heart  forgives. 
Go — meet  thy  death  with  a  more  manly  courage 
Than  grief  now  suffers  me  to  shew  in  parting, 
And,  while  she  punishes,  let  Rome  admire  thee! 
No  more.     Farewell!  Eternally  farewell ! — 
Ti.  Oh,  Brutus  !  Oh,  my  father  !— 
Br.  What  would'st  thou  say,  my  son  ? 
Ti.  Wilt  thou  forgive  me  ]— Don't  forget  Tarquinia 
When  I  shall  be  no  more. 
Br.  Leave  her  to  my  care^ 
Ti.  Farewell,  for  ever  ! 

Br.  For  ever.  [Brutus  re-ascends  the  Tribunal. 

Lictors,  attend  ! — conduct  your  prisoner  forth  ! 
Val.  (rapidly  and  anxiously)   Whither  ! 

All  the  characters  bendjorviard  in  great  anxiety. 
Br.  To  death  ;— ( All  starts)     When  you  do  reach  the  spot 
My  hand  shall  wave,  your  signal  for  the  act, 
Then  let  the  trumpet's  sound  proclaim  it  done ! 

Titus   is   conducted  out   by  the  Lictors.     A 
dead   march, — which   gradually  dies  away 
as  it  becomes  more  distant.     Brutus  remains 
seated  in  a  melancholy  posture  on  the  Tri- 
bunal. 
Poor  youth  !  Thy  pilgrimage  is  at  an  end  ! 
A  tew  sad  steps  have  brought  thee  to  the  brink 
Of  that  tremendous  precipice,  whose  depth 
No  thought  of  man  can  fathom.     Justice,  now 
Demands  her  victim!   A  little  moment 
And  I  am  childless. — One  effort  and  'tis  past !  — 

He  rises  and  waves  his  hand,  corivuh'd  with 
agitation,  then  drops  on  his  seat  and  shroud.; 
his  face  with  his  toga.  Three  sou?ids  of 
the  trumpet  are  heard  instantly.  All  the 
characters  assume  attitudes  of  deep  misery. 
Brutus  starts  up  wildly,  descends  to  the 
G 
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front  in  extreme  agitation,  looks  out  on  the 
side  by  which  Titus  departed,  for  an  instant, 
then,  with  an  hysterical  burst,  exclaims, 
Justice  is  satisfy 'd  and  Rome  is  free ! 

[Brutus falls.  The  characters  group,  around  him.  P.  SO. 

This  is  tragical  indeed  !  "  all  the  characters  in  attitudes  of 
deep  misery!!!"     After  all,  there  is  nothing  like  pantomime  I 

Art.  X.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Temple  Church,  on 
Wednesday,  December  2,  1818.  Being  the  Day  of  her  late 
Majesty's  Funeral.     By   the   Rev.  John  Lonsdale,  M.A. 

8vo.     28  pp.     Rivingtons.     1818. 

It  was  said  of  Burke,  by  one  who  appreciated  the  merits 
of  that  extraordinary  man  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,, 
that  "  we  could  not  stand  under  the  same  arch-way  during 
a  shower  of  rain  icithout  finding  him  out"  Not  that  John- 
son meant  by  this  to  signify,  that  Burke's  remarks  upon  the 
weather  would  be  more  original  or  profound  than  those  of 
his  neighbours:  but  only  that  be  the  subject  of  conversation, 
supposed  ever  so  trivial  or  common-place,  Burke  would  still 
be  able  to  take  that  part  in  it,  which  would  shew  him  to  be  a 
man  of  sense  and  understanding.  So  it  is  in  the  instance  of 
the  little  occasional  production  now  before  us.  Without 
meaning  to  insinuate  that  our  late  amiable  Queen  was  a 
common-place  person,  or  that  her  lamented  death  was  a  trivial 
occurrence ;  we  may,  however,  observe,  that  considered  as 
the  subject  of  an  address  from  the  pulpit,  it  was  difficult  to 
say  any  thing  about  either,  that  would  not  appear  to  be  the 
one  or  the  other.  But  a  man  of  taste  is  able  to  sav  what  is 
necessary  to  be  said,  even  upon  a  subject  of  this  kind,  without 
ever  quitting  his  character  ;  evincing  by  what  he  does  not 
say,  as  much  as  by  what  he  says,  the  workings  of  a  cultivated 
mind.  It  is  owing  to  the  sense  of  the  constant  presence  of  this 
last,  that  we  were  able  to  read  through  the  Sermon  before  us, 
without  any  weariness  and  impatience  at  the  necessary  trite- 
ness of  the  topics  urged  in  it.  Its  peculiar  merit  consists  in 
the  absence  of  all  abortive  attempts  at  novelty  and  originality, 
when  novelty  and  originality  were  absolutely  impossible  ;  and 
the  pleasure  which  it  gives,  arises  from  the  impregnation 
which  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  and  language  have  re- 
ceived, in  passing  through  the  mind  of  the  author.  Other 
qualities  than  these  would  indeed  be  expected  in  a  work  in- 
tended for  posterity;  but  in  a  production  such  as  this  before 
us,  written  merely  in  the  ordinary  course  of  duty,  and  pub- 
lished merely  in  compliment  to  the  good  opinion  of  others,  the 
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praise,  which  we  have  bestowed,  is  the  only  praise  which  the 
author  can  be  supposed  to  expect,  or  even  wish  for.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  analyse  the  little  composition  before  us ;  we 
cannot,  however,  dismiss  it,  without  gratifying  our  readers 
with  an  extract,  in  exemplification  of  the  commendation 
which  we  have  passed  upon  it.  For  this  purpose,  we  select 
the  following  passage  ;  and  we  think  it  will  prove  how  grace- 
fully Mr.  Lonsdale  can  treat  a  subject,  which  is  rendered 
difficult,  by  its  apparent  ease  and  triteness. 

"  The  king  of  terrors,  is  indeed  every  day  presenting  him- 
self in  various  shapes  before  us  ;  and  it  were  well  if  he  never 
presented  himself  in  vain.  But  he  speaks  to  us  in  a  louder 
tone  of  warning ;  he  reminds  us  of  his  dominion  more  imperi- 
ously and  more  awfully,  when,  in  the  pride  of  destruction,  he 
tramples  crowns  and  sceptres  under  their  feet ;  and  proves  to  us, 
that  those  elevated  mortals,  to  whose  grandeur  we  had  been  almost 
tempted  to  attach  the  idea  of  permanency,  are,  in  truth,  though 
statelier,  yet  not  less  fading  flowers,  though  broader,  yet  not  more 
continuing  shadows.  There  may  perhaps  be  some  here  present, 
who  can  call  to  mind  that  period,  when  she  whose  removal  from 
our  sight  has  cloathed  us  with  the  garb  of  mourning,  was  just 
setting  her  foot  in  her  newly- acquired  kingdom,  welcomed  by  the 
smiles  of  an  affectionate  people,  and  with  long  and  dazzling  pros- 
pects of  prosperity  and  greatness  before  her.  At  such  a  period 
they  would  probably  have  deemed  it  a  foresight  of  unnatural  and 
gloomy  extent,  which  should  have  looked  forward  over  the  appa- 
rently wide  interval,  to  the  time  of  her  total  and  ultimate  relin- 
quishment of  all  with  which  she  had  just  been  invested.  Yet  now 
that  this  time  is  actually  come,  their  view  of  the  matter  is  doubtless 
greatly  changed.  One  of  the  ancient  ornaments  of  our  Church  * 
has  expressed  himself  on  this  trite,  but  most  affecting  subject,  with 
such  impressive  simplicity,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his 
words.  '  Threescore,  or  fourscore  years  make  a  great  noise,  and 
sound  high,  'and  whilst  they  are  before  us,  look  big,  and  seem  to 
be  a  long  time  of  duration.  But  one  year  steals  away  after  another, 
and  when  the  whole  term  is  out,  we  wonder,  and  are  vexed  at  our 
false  arithmetic ;  the  vast  number  of  years  seems  as  a  cypher,  and 
the  time  that  is  past  appears  as  a  dream,  yea,  a  mere  nothing.'  " 
P.  16. 


Art.  XI.     Childe  Harold  in    the  Shades.     An    Infernal 
Romaunt.     8vo.    pp.  88.     Sherwood  &  Co.     1819. 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  have  heard  of  a  celebrated 
French  writer,  who  being  asked  "  how  he  liked  poetry?''  re- 
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plied  "  next  to  prose."  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  had  a  poeti- 
cal article  in  our  table  of  contents,  that  it  will,  perhaps,  be  sus- 
pected that  we  are  beginning  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  But 
this  apparent  neglect  has  not  arisen,  we  conceive,  from  any 
fault  of  our's.  We  have  now  lying  upon  our  table  some  half 
dozen  poems  upon  various  subjects,  which  we  have  been  read- 
ing over,  with  a  view  to  see  if  any  among  them  could  furnish 
us  with  the  means  of  treating  our  readers  with  some  little 
variety,  in  the  way  which  we  are  now  speaking  of;  but  we 
have  looked  in  vain  for  any  that  we  could  recommend ;  the 
best  among  them,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  was  the  little  poem 
which  we  have  chosen  as  the  subject  of  this  article  ;  but  even 
this  comparative  kind  of  praise,  is  more  expressive  of  the 
demerits  of  its  competitors  than  of  any  claim  which  itself 
possesses.  It  is  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  con- 
sists of  two  cantos,  containing  between  them  about  130 
stanzas.  The  scene  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  "  shades  ;" 
and  it  is  called  "  Childe  Harold  in  the  Shades,"  principally 
because  it  is  Lord  Byron  who  prologizeth,  although,  for  any 
thing  his  Lordship  is  made  to  say,  the  task  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  have  been  delegated  "to  any  other  speaker.  The 
poem  opens  with  a  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the  noble  pro- 
locutor, of  the  contempt  which  he  still  continues  to  entertain 
for  his  readers,  and  of  the  constancy  with  which,  he  still  per- 
severes in  being  as  miserable  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  He  then 
relates  the  punishments  reserved  below  for  bad  poets,  dandies, 
witlings,  hypocrites,  and  fools ;  after  which  he  is  seized  by 
the  furies  and  carried  away  to  the  judgment-seat  of  Pluto. 
This  is  the  subject  of  the  first  canto.  In  the  second,  we  are 
told,  of  the  wonders  which  he  witnessed  on  the  road  to  Plu- 
to's tribunal.  Ties  leads  to  a  description  of  the  throne  of 
Polly  ;  of  her  innumerable  worshippers  ;  and  lastly,  of  the 
contest  among  them  for  the  honour  of  being  decorated  with 
her  badges— the  fool's  cap  and  rattle. 

The  first  canto  contains  several  very  tolerable  verses,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  which  we  shall  afterwards 
quote,  the  last  canto  is  a  tissue  of  childish  impertinencies. 
The  absurd  disrespect  with  which  the  author  speaks  of  several 
writers,  whose  works,  it  is  evident,  he  either  never  read,  or  is 
not  able  to  appreciate,  would  be  intolerable,  were  the  shafts 
ol  his  satire  pointed  with  any  thing  like  wit  or  discrimination  ; 
as  it  is,  this  part  of  the  poem  is  simply  dull  and  nonsensical. 

We  shall  now  extract  a  few  stanzas  from  those  which  we 
marked  as  possessing  some  of  that  comparative  kind  of  merit 
before  alluded  to. 
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The  following  verses  have  some  merit,  though  interspersed 
with  many  weak  lines. 

X. 

*'  Of  these  was  Harold  one ;  to  him,  indeed, 
Had  nature  given  much,  and  fortune  more ; 
But  in  his  brain  he  nurs'd  a  deadly  weed 
Of  his  own  planting ;  the  name  the  rank  growth  bore 
Was  Vanity,  which  ever  sigh'd  for  more 
Than  just  desert  could  claim  :  but,  Harold,  this 
Not  rais'd  thee  higher  up,  but  sunk  thee  lower  ; 
This  made  a  curse  where  Heaven  design'd  to  bless ; 
Thou  wouldst  be  more  than  man,  and  this  has  prov'd  thee  less. 

XI. 

"  Oh,  let  him,  Heav'n !  who  in  prosperity 
Forges  the  venom-pointed  shaft,  to  sting 
His  proper  breast,  feel  real  adversity, 
And  know  how  chill  her  hand,  how  dark  her  wing  ! 
The  wretch  thou  yonder  view'st  like  thee  could  sing, 
Though  his,  like  thine,  fictitious  woes  were  not, 
But  all  that  dire  reality  could  bring  ; 
Nurtur'd  in  sorrow,  and  in  crime  begot, 
Savage  may  teach  thee,  peer,  how  sad  of  some  the  lot. 

XII. 

"  Lo,  too,  in  sight,  the  youth,  of  Severn's  side  1 
His  name  who  knows  not  ?  in  yon  dusky  vale 
Stalks  lonely  ;  striving,  but  in  vain,  to  hide 
His  woes  in  darkness,  whilst  he  tells  the  gale 
That  whistles  round  a  melancholy  tale : 
Him  Hope  refused  her  ever-cheering  face  ; 
On  frenzy's  tide  was  rent  his  shatter'd  sail : 
What  wonder  then,  on  life's  disgusting  race, 
If,  recreant  in  the  course,  he  sickening  stopp'd  his  pace. 

XIII. 

«  Lord  of  some  talent,  and  in  these  dull  days, 
When  not  to  wholly  fail  is  to  succeed, 
Th'  awaking  Muse  with  no  ignoble  bays, 
Harold,  hath  deck'd  thy  brow  ;  Parnassian  meed 
Not  undeserved  !  But  of  that  master  breed 
Thou  wouldst  be  thought,  those  souls  who  sway  mankind ; 
Not  thine,  in  sooth,  nor  sprung  from  such  a  seed  ! 
But  where  caprice  or  passion  lent  the  wind, 
Veered  round  to  every  point  that  weathercock  thy  mind."     P.  6. 

The  character  given  of  Dr.  Johnson's  peculiar  cast  of  ge- 
nius, though  not  marked  by  any  new  touches,  is,  we  think 
creditable  to  our  author. 
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XLIV. 

"  Unmanner'd,  self-will'd  stubborn,  stern,  austere, 
Pedantic,  solemn,  prejudiced  and  proud  ; 
In  knowledge  a  deep  fount,  profound,  yet  clear ; 
In  wit  the  flame  which  cleaves  tbe  summer  cloud  ; 
In  argument  a  torrent  fierce  and  loud, 
O'erbearing  opposition  ;  a  philosopher, 
Yet  credulous  as  childhood,  though  endow'd 
With  might  from  error's  face  the  mask  to  tear : 
An  elephant  when  wrath,  when  pleas'd  a  dancing  bear. 

XLV. 

"  Of  kind  affections,  but  in  act  uncouth ; 
Not  brooking  contradiction  in  the  fray 
Of  tongues,  and  seeking  victory  more  than  truth ; 
Blind  to  his  own  defects,  life's  transient  day, 
Like  mastiff  o'er  his  bone,  he  growl'd  away; 
Too  apt  to  v/ield  a  club,  he  often  smote 
Some  teazing  fly  which  buzz'd  around  in  play  ; 
And  such  too  oft  his  style  (himself  I  quote), 
A  tea-pot  in  a  storm,  sound  signifying  nought.''     P.  23. 

Our  readers  will  hardly,  we  dare  say,  recognize  in  the  allu- 
sion contained  in  the  last  verse,  Johnson's  humorous  burst  of 
impatience,  at  being  told,  as  an  alarming  piece  of  news,  that 
the  Isle  of  Man  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  "  Pshaw!"  replied 
he,  "  a  tempest  in  a  slop  basin." 

One  more  extract  and  we  shall  shut  the  poem.  Among 
the  worshippers  of  Folly  are  not  only  some  of  the  principal 
Poets  of  the  day,  (according  to  our  author,)  but  likewise  all 
the  Dandies ;  and  we  do  not  think  our  author's  readers  will 
dispute  the  truth  of  this  last  part  of  his  allegory.  Why  poets 
and  dandies  should  be  classed  together  and  made  to  contend  for 
the  same  identical  prizes,  is  perhaps  less  incontestably  proper; 
but,  however,  we  may  take  these  matters  as  the  poet  pleases 
to  arrange  them ;  the  following  lines  are  extremely  good. 

LII. 

"  And  first  before  the  throne  preferr'd  his  claim, 
On  earth  the  leader  of  a  numerous  host, 
And  first  of  fashion's  votaries,  P— t — us — m, 
Once  Almack's  glory,  once  Saint  James's  boast, 
But  new  no  more  a  dandy,  but  a  ghost : 
Tailors,  in  life,  beheld  him  with  surprise, 
.And  griev'd  such  genius  on  a  peer  was  lost ; 
Our  llobiessaw  him  with  admiring  eyes, 
And  those  who  made  his  breeches  thought  him  wond'rous  wue. 
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LIII. 

<x  Oh  queen !"  he  said,   "  if  e'er  I  bow'd  to  sense, 
If  e'er  by  chance  incurr'd  the  guilt  of  thought, 
If  e'er  to  reason  made  the  least  pretence, 
Or  e'er  in  vain  attempts  at  wit  was  caught, 
Or  e'er  not  spent  my  time  in  doing  nought, 
Or  if  I  still  the  slightest  vestige  know 
Of  all  the  priest,  and  all  the  master  taught, 
If  e'en  my  bitterest  enemy  can  show 
One  useful  act  on  earth,  then  I  the  prize  forego. 

LIV. 

"  But  if  I  ne'er  in  search  of  knowledge  spent 
A  single  hour,  nor  thought  her  features  fair, 
And  if  I  never  knew  what  wisdom  meant, 
If  food  and  dress  were  each  in  turn  my  care, 
And  life's  whole  business  what  to  eat  and  wear. 
If  ignorance  be  grateful  in  thine  eyes, 
If  harmless  dandies  thy  protection  share, 
Or  brainless  impudence  deserve  the  prize, 
Goddess,  with  me,  with  me,  the  glorious  trophy  lies \" 

LV. 

"  So  said  the  empty  thing;  the  dandy  band 
Receiv'd  his  speech  as  'twere  a  compliment 
To  all  the  race,  but  chief  his  cheering  hand 
His  brother  peer,  illustrious  W — ces — r,  lent; 
With  loud  applause  the  dusky  air  he  rent, 
And  clapp'd  amain,  and  hoarsely  bawl'd  for  more. 
Disinterested  W — ces — r,  be  content: 
When  late  you  kindly  op'd  your  Thespian  store, 
What  fool,  who  saw  thee  then,  will  ever  cry  encore.''     P.  65. 

It,  was  our  original  intention  to  have  quoted  some  stanzat 
in  the  way  of  reprehension,  on  account  of  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  them ;  and  others  we  had  noted  for  sins  against  good 
taste ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  judging  entirely  from 
internal  evidence,  that  the  author  is  an  extremely  young  man ; 
and  as  we  have  noticed  no  particular  faults  in  the  poem, 
except  such  as  years  and  experience  are  likely  to  correct,  we 
shall  leave  the  task  in  our  author's  own  hands. 


Art.  XII.  The  Lockhart  Papers,  containing  Memoirs  and 
Commentaries  upon  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  from  1702 
to  1715.    By  George  Lockhart,  Esq.  of  Carnwath.    Also 
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his  Secret  Correspondence  with  the  Pretender,  and  other 
Political  Writings.  Published  from  the  original  MSS. 
in  the  Possession  of  Anthony  Aufrere,  Esq.  of  Hoveton, 
Norfolk.     2  vols.     4to.     Anderson.     1817. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  necessarily  at- 
tached to  the  biography  of  a  man's  self,  we  are  still  disposed 
to  listen  with  much  attention  to  a  narrative  of  events,  in 
which  the  author  played  a  conspicuous  part.  As  time  passes 
on,  the  traits  of  egotism  are  softened  down,  we  forget  that  the 
writer  is  the  hero  of  his  own  tale,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
enjoy  the  rich  stores  of  information,  to  which  his  own  pecu- 
liar circumstances  had  given  him  access.  There  is  a  genuine 
sort  of  character  about  the  memoirs  of  a  man  of  ability  and 
consequence,  which  no  subsequent  historian,  however  high 
his  qualifications,  is  enabled  to  reach. 

This  appears  to  be  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  volumes 
before  us,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the  notice 
to  which  their  contents  are  entitled.  They  contain  the  me- 
moirs, speeches,  and  correspondence  of  a  man,  who  entered 
very  deeply  into  the  politics  of  his  country  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Lockhart,  of  Carnwath,  was  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Scotland,  and  of  considerable  influence, 
both  from  his  character  and  his  property.  He  was  a  zealous 
opposer  of  the  Union  between  England  and  his  native  coun- 
try ;  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  evincing  his  decided  hostility 
to  the  measure,  even  though  on  account  of  his  family  interest 
and  his  alliance  with  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  he  was  appointed 
on  the  commission  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  This  appoint- 
ment was  without  his  knowledge,  and  was  intended  to  bring 
him  over  to  advocate  and  support  the  cause.  But  notwith- 
standing the  example  of  too  many  of  his  countrymen,  who  in 
the  language  of  the  present  time  would  have  been  charged 
with  ratting,  Mr.  Lockhart  firmly  and  openly  maintained  the 
ground  which  his  conscience  had  induced  him  to  take. 

The  memoirs  which  form  about  half  of  the  first  volume 
were  written  during  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  and 
with  the  other  papers  composing  the  present  work,  were  or- 
dered by  him  to  be  deposited  in  some  place  of  security,  with 
a  strict  injunction  that  they  should  not  be  published  until  the 
year  1750,  as  he  was  desirous  of  avoiding  all  the  unpleasant 
feelings  which  such  a  publication,  during  the  life-time  of  the 
principal  personages,  whose  characters  it  involved,  would  na- 
turally excite.  By  the  imprudence  of  a  friend,  to  whom  the 
manuscript  was  entrusted,  a  copy  was  procured,  and  the  me- 
moirs wee  published  in  the  year  1714,  with  an  introduction 
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by  Sir  David  Dalrymple.  The  publication  raised  very  consi- 
derable disturbance  at  the  time,  as  the  motive  oi*  many  of  the 
leading  politicians  of  the  day  were  most  severely  handled, 
and  their  conduct  animadverted  upon  in  the  strongest  terms. 
These  memoirs  are  of  course  to  be  considered  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  party  man,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  read  with 
much  caution  and  reserve.  They  cannot  fail,  however,  of 
exciting,  even  at  this  time,  the  highest  interest,  and  we 
think  that  the  republication  of  them  is  a  great  addition  to  the 
historical  literature  of  the  day,  especially  as  the  original 
book  is  now  but  little  known.  The  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord," 
and  the  other  Scotch  novels,  will  be  read  with  much  more 
interest  by  those  who  have  acquainted  themselves  with  the 
feelings  and  the  anecdotes  of  the  time  in  which  they  were 
laid  ;  and  we  know  of  no  place  in  which  they  will  lind  more 
ample  or  more  entertaining  illustrations  of  those  exquisite 
tales  than  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

Immediately  after  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Lockhart  succeed 
his  Commentaries.  These  present  to  us  a  very  partial  but 
a  very  amusing  detail  of  public  affairs,  especially  as  they  in- 
volve* the  interests  of  Scotland  from  the  year  1707  to  1714. 
These,  we  believe,  are  now  presented  for  the  first  time  to  the 
public.  They  form  a  series  of  anecdotes  rather  than  a  re- 
gular history,  and  present  many  very  curious  confirmations 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  day.  The  following  account  of 
the  distress  of  Queen  Anne  for  money  for  her  own  private 
use,  is  thus  given. 

'<  When  she  happen'd  to  have  occasion  to  call  for  a  small  sum  of 
money,  the  Dutchess  of  Marlebrough,  who  keept  her  privy  purse, 
wou'd  tell  her  it  was  not  fitt  to  squander  away  her  money,  whilst 
so  heavy  a  warr  lasted,  tho',  at  the  same  time,  a  vast  sum  of  the 
publick  money  was  annually  bestow'd  in  building  the  Duke  of 
Marlebroughs  magnificent  house  at  Woodstock.  I  remember  at 
that  time  one  Mrs.  Dalrymple  brought  up  from  Scotland  a  very 
fine  jepann'd  cabinet,  which,  being  her  own  work,  she  presented  to 
the  Queen;  but  it  was  more  than  six  moneths  before  her  Majesty 
cou'd  be  mistress  of  fifty  guineas,  which  she  design'd  to  give  as  a 
return  for  the  compliment,  and  which  indeed  was  scarce  the  value 
of  it.  About  this  time  likewise  Sir  Andrew  Foster,  her  fathers  old 
servant,  died  at  London  in  so  poor  a  condition,  that  he  left  not 
wherewithal  to  defray  the  expence  of  a  very  private  interment,  and 
the  Queen  was  forct  to  borrow  20  guineas  from  the  Lady  Fretch- 
well  to  employ  that  way."     Vol.  I.     P.  316. 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  read  an  account  of 
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an  interview  of  Mr.  Lockhart  with  the  Queen,  upon  pre? 
seating  her  a  loyal  address  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

"  The  Ministry  perceiving  the  Queen  somewhat  displeas'd  and 
uneasy,  grew  jealous  of  Mrs.  Masham,  and  requird  the  Queen  to 
turn  her  out  of  her  service  ;  and  on  her  refusal  threatned  to  bring 
an  address  from  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  oblige  her  to  it, 
and  withall  invite  the  Prince  of  Hannover  over  to  London.  As 
such  treatment  much  chagrind  the  Queen  against  her  Ministry, 
she  was  very  desirous  to  secure  herself  against  such  attempts,  and 
did  avowedly  solicite  a  great  many  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  that  they  woud  not  consent  to  a  motion  to  deprive 
her  of  the  liberty  allow'd  to  the  meanest  housekeeper  in  her  do- 
minions, viz.  that  of  choosing  her  own  domestick  servants.  I  re- 
member sometime  before  this  session  of  Parliament  mett,  the 
Tories  beginning  to  have  some  hopes  from  Mr.  Harlies  negotia- 
tions, procurd  from  all  parts,  wherin  they  had  interest,  addresses 
full  of  loyalty  and  respect  to  her  Majesty  ;  and  I  receivd  a  letter, 
whilst  I  was  in  Scotland,  desiring  me  to  sett  the  like  measure  a 
foot  there,  and  I  accordingly  procurd  an  address  in  a  very  high 
monarchical  style  from  the  barrons  and  freeholders  in  the  county 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  having  brought  it  up  with  me  when  I  came 
to  Parliament,  I  was  introdue'd  by  the  Duke  of  Hamiltoun  to  pre- 
sent the  same ;  and  having  read  it  to  her  Majesty,  she  seem'd  very 
well  pleasd,  gave  a  gracious  return  to  the  address,  and  then  told 
me,  tho  I  had  almost  allways  opposed  her  measures,  she  did  not 
doubt  of  my  affection  to  her  person,  and  hop'd  I  wou'd  not  con- 
curr  in  the  design  against  Mrs.  Masham  or  for  bringing  over  the 
Prince  of  Hannover.  At  first  I  was  somewhat  surpriz'd,  but  re- 
covering my  self,  I  assur'd  her,  I  shou'd  never  be  accessary  to  the 
imposing  any  hardship  or  affront  upon  her ;  and  as  for  the  Prince 
of  Hannover,  her  Majesty  might  judge,  from  the  address  I  had 
read,  that  I  shou'd  not  be  acceptable  to  my  constituents,  if  I  gave 
my  consent  for  bringing  over  any  of  that  family,  either  now  or 
any  time  hereafter.  At  this  she  smild,  and  I  withdrew;  and 
then  she  said  to  the  Duke,  she  believ'd  I  was  an  honest  man  and 
a  fair  dealer,  and  the  Duke  reply'd,  he  cou'd  assure  her  I  lik'd 
her  Majesty  and  all  her  fathers  bairns."     Vol.1.    P.  316. 

The  character  given  by  Mr.  Lockhart  of  Lord  Oxford,  is 
worthy  of  attention.  It  appears  to  be  at  once  discriminating 
and  impartial. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  discontents  and  bad  humour  appeard  and 
increasd  dayly,  and  to  such  a  height  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  order  to  form  a  majority,  was 
obliged  to  take  the  unprecedented  method  of  making  at  one  dash 
J  2  new  Peers,  which,  as  it  was  ane  unpopular  way  of  managing, 
need  not  have  been  necessary,  if  he  had  made  any  tolerable  good 
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use  of  the  power  and  means  he  enjoycl  and  had  not  slighted  and 
neglected  so  many  persons  of  distinction.  But  what  is  most 
amazing,  the  necessity  he  was  now  drivn  to,  did  not  influence 
him  to  alter  his  way,  for  he  still  jogd  on  at  the  same  rate,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  administration,  by  which,  in  a 
short  time,  he  became  odious  and  had  less  to  say  and  fewer  per- 
sonall  freinds  in  either  of  the  2  Houses,  nay  over  all  the  nation, 
than  any  minister  that  ever  sat  at  the  helm  of  affairs.  The  truth 
on't  is,  he  spake  misteriouslie  and  in  half  sentences  on  most  im- 
portant  subjects,  and  communicating  his  schaems  and  designs  to 
few  or  none,  he  affected  to  do,  nay  realy  did,  all  things  by  him- 
self, without  admitting  any  co-adjutors  ;  and  it  was  impossible 
(tho  he  had  not  given  himself  up  to  so  great  intemperance,  as 
scarcely  to  go  sober  once  in  a  week  and  not  before  4  in  the 
morning  to  bed)  it  was  impossible  I  say  for  any  one  person  to 
dispatch  the  20th  part  of  the  business  that  was  not  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  and  thence  it  was  that  His  Lordship  being  about  this  time 
a  litle  indisposed,  Dr.  Ratcliffe  prescribed  to  him  to  read  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  after  the  Doctor  was  gone, 
he  found  was  the  advise  given  to  Moses  by  his  father  in  law,  to 
choose  a  certain  number  of  wise  men  to  assist  him  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs. 

"  That  he  was  a  gentleman  of  great  parts,  learning  and  applica- 
tion in  busines,  and  thorowlie  acquainted  with  the  Constitution 
of  England  and  particularly  the  many  various  forms  and  orders  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  greatest  enemys  did  freelie  acknow- 
ledge. In  all  these  he  shined  most  conspicuouslie  whilst  he  was 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  secretary  of  state;  but  it 
woud  appear  his  naturall  temper  and  greatest  dexterity  lay  rather 
in  managing  and  dispatching  such  drudgery  sort  of  business  and 
in  contriving  snares  to  catch  those  he  had  a  mind  to  undermine, 
than  in  being  the  chief  minister  of  state  and  prime  favorite; 
for  besides  (as  I  observed)  that  he  was  too  reserved  and  assumed 
too  few  into  his  secret  designs,  he  did  not  shew  that  politeness 
and  address  so  necessary  in  one  of  that  high  station  to  which  he 
was  now  advanced,  and  seemd  more  to  affect  to  carry  thorow 
his  views,  by  his  own  cunning  than  by  the  influence,  weight  and 
authority  of  the  Crown,  and  by  supporting  and  encouraging  the 
friends  therof ;  from  whence  it  came  to  pass  (as  is  elsewher  takn 
notice)  that  he  gaind  few  friends  and  created  many  personall 
enemys.  He  was  indeed  very  civill  to  all  who  addr-essd  him,  but 
he  generally  either  spoke  so  low  in  their  ear  or  so  misteriouslie  that 
few  knew  what  to  make  of  his  replys,  and  it  woud  appear  he  took 
a  secret  pleasure  in  making  people  hing  on  and  disappointing 
them,  of  which  ther  are  two  instances  very  remarkable,  and  will 
tend  to  give  the  reader  ane  idea  of  his  temper  in  such  matters." 
Vol.  I.     P.  369. 

We  cannot  forbear  presenting  to  the  reader  the  two  fol- 
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lowing  anecdotes  of  his  Lordship.  The  first  is  not  generally 
known :  the  last  has  been  often  erroneously  attributed  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpo'e  ;  but  Mr.  Lock tf art  has  clearly  established 
the  claim  of  Lord  Oxford,  to  all  the  merit  it  possesses,  be 
it  what  it  may. 

"  Ther  was  one  Mr.  James  Anderson  a  Scots  gentleman  of 
very  great  merit,  who  had  done  his  native  country  great  service 
by  a  book  asserting  the  independence  of  the  crown  arid  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  wrot  in  a  good  style  and  with  great  judgement  and 
learning.  This  gentleman,  by  his  application  to  the  study  of  anti- 
quityes,  having  neglected  his  other  affairs  and  having,  in  search 
after  antient  records,  come  to  London,  allmost  all  the  Scots  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  note  recommended  him  as  a  person  that  highlie 
deserved  to  have  some  beneficiall  post  bestowd  upon  him ;  nay  the 
Queen  herself  (to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  and  who  took 
great  pleasure  in  viewing  the  fine  sealls  and  charters  of  the  antient 
records  he  had  collected)  told  my  Lord  Oxford  she  desird  some- 
thing might  be  done  for  him ;  to  all  which  His  Lordship's  usuall 
answer  was,  that  ther  was  no  need  of  pressing  him  to  take  care  of 
that  gentleman,  for  he  was  thee  man  he  designd,  out  of  regard  to 
his  great  knowlege,  to  distinguish  in  a  particular  manner.  Mr. 
Anderson  being  thus  putt  off  from  time  to  time  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  months,  His  Lordship  at  longth  told  him  that  no  doubt  he 
had  heard  that  in  his  fine  library  he  had  a  collection  of  the  pictures 
of  the  learned  both  antient  and  modern,  and  as  he  knew  none  who 
better  deserved  a  place  ther  than  Mr.  Anderson,  he  desired  the 
favour  of  his  picture.  As  Mr.  Anderson  took  this  for  a  high  mark 
of  the  Treasurer's  esteem  and  a  sure  presage  of  his  future  favours, 
away  he  went  and  got  his  picture  drawn  by  one  of  the  best  hands 
in  London,  which  being  presented,  was  graciouslie  received  (and 
perhaps  got  its  place  in  the  library)  but  nothing  evermore  appeard 
of  His  Lordships  favour  to  this  gentleman,  who  having  thus  hung 
on  and  depended  for  a  long  time,  at  length  gave  himself  no  furder 
trouble  in  trusting  to  or  expecting  any  favour  from  him  ;  from 
whence,  when  any  one  was  ciskd,  what  place  such  or  such  a  person 
was  to  get,  the  common  reply  was,  A  place  in  the  Treasurer's 
library. 

"  The  other  instance  is  with  respect  to  ane  English  gentleman 
(vvhos  name  I've  forgot)  that  being  very  much  noticed  for  his  wit 
and  poetry,  and  withal]  a  man  of  no  fortune,  was  recommended  by 
a  great  many  of  the  nobility  of  that  kingdom,  and  being  introduced 
to  the  Lord  Oxford  he  askd  him,  if  he  understood  Spanish;  the 
gentleman  replyd,  No,  but  that  in  a  litle  time  he  coud  soon  be 
master  of  it  in  such  a  degree  as  to  qualifye  him  to  serve  in  any  sta- 
tion wher  Mis  Lordship  thought  fit  to  employ  him  ;  and  away  he 
went  and  erriployd  six  or  seven  months  in  the  closs  study  of  that 
language,  and  having  acquired  what  he  thought  necessary  (not 
doubting  but  bed  be  imployd  in  some  business  abroad  which  he 
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most  desired)  he  waited  on  His  Lordship  and  told  him  that  now  he 
belired  lie  understood  the  Spanish  language  tollerably  well ; 
*  Well  then,'  replyd  my  Lord,  *  youl  have  the  pleasure  of  reading 
Don  Quixot  in  the  originall,  and  tis  the  finest  book  in  the  world;' 
which  was  all  that  gentleman  got  for  his  long  attendance  and  hard 
study."     Vol.  I.  P.  371. 

Mr.  Lockhart  complains  of  the  strange  manner  in  which 
his  Lordship  was  accustomed  to  treat  the  Scotch  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  gives  the  following  instance. 

"  About  a  year  after  the  management  came  into  his  hands,  a 
commission  was  granted  by  the  Queen,  vesting  in  a  certain  number 
of  the  Scots  lords  and  gentry  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  the 
powers  of  the  office  of  the  lord  high  chamberlane  in  Scotland,  to 
which  were  added  severall  other  powers  with  respect  to  the  en- 
couraging of  trade  &c.  Tho  this  commission  might  have  been 
very  usefull,  especially  by  calling  the  magistrates  of  the  severall 
burghs  to  account  for  their  management  of  their  burghs  common 
stock,  and  therby  obliged  them  to  serve  the  Queen  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  Parliament,  yet  people  mostly  belived  this 
commission  was  revived  only  for  a  plausible  pretext  to  bestow 
salarys  on  these  commissioners,  and  they  indeed  took  it  as  such 
themselves;  but  His  Lordship  took  care  that  no  salary  was  inserted. 
in  the  commission,  and  during  all  his  ministry  they  coud  never 
prevail  with  him  to  have  a  privy  seall  for  that  purpose.  Tis  true 
he  promised  it  from  month  to  month  and  therby  keept  them  in  a 
state  of  dependence,  but  for  any  more  he  was  their  humble  servant. 
The  effects  wherof  were,  these  noble  lords  and  gentlemen  woud 
not  be  at  the  pains  to  meet  and  constitute  the  mock  court ;  they 
were  highlie  shagereend  at  such  scurvy  usage,  and  their  commis- 
sion was  a  jest  to  all  Britain."     Vol.  I.  P.  372. 

Ministers  were  bolder  in  former  days  than  they  are  in  the 
present.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  first  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  our  own  age  would  be  willing  to  hazard  the  experi- 
ment of  appointing  commissioners  with  a  contingent  salary. 

The  account  of  the  duel  which  took  place  in  Hyde-park, 
between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun,  is  given 
at  full  length.  In  this  fatal  rencontre  both  combatants  fell, 
though,  it  was  generally  supposed,  that  the  Duke  was  assas- 
sinated by  Macartney,  the  second  of  Lord  Mohun. 

"  During  this  interludium,  as  the  treaty  of  peace  was  near  ad- 
justed, and  several  particulars  therin  containd,  with  respect  to 
Spain,  were  to  be  solemnly  ratifi'd  in  France,  in  presence  of  the 
Brittish  embassadour,  the  Duke  of  Hamiltoun  was  readie  to  sett 
out  in  a  few  days  from  London  on  that  errand  ;  which,  aj  I  hinted 
before,  did  afford  abundance  of  pleasure  and  discontent,  as  people 
stood  severally  affected  towards  the  Kings  interest;   every  body 
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presuming  that  something,  beside  being  a  witness  to  these  ratifica- 
tions, was  committed  to  His  Grace's  management.  But  all  these 
hones  and  fears  evanisht  by  his  fatal  death,  which  by  reason  of  the 
critical  juncture  at  which  it  happend,  and  some  things  very  extra- 
ordinary in  the  way  and  manner  of  it,  made  then  a  great  noise, 
and  an  account  thereof  is  fitt  to  be  particularly  narrated.  In  doing 
of  which  I  need  not  mention  the  particulars  of  the  quarrel  betwixt 
His  Grace  and  the  Lord  Mohun  ;  'tis  enough  that  in  general  it  be 
known,  that  there  being  a  law  suit  depending  hetwixt  these  two 
Lords,  of  a  long  standing  and  great  importance,  they  mett  at  the 
examination  of  some  witnesses,  where  some  high  words  having 
past,  a  challenge  was  sent  to  the  Duke,  who  accepting  therof,  they 
accordingly  mett  and  fought. 

"  When  they  were  come  to  the  spot  of  ground  agreed  to  in  Hide 
Park,  and  were  throwing  off  their  coats,  the  Lord  Mohun  said  to 
the  Duke,  that  he  hopd  these  two  gentlemen  (meaning  General 
Mekertny  his  own,  and  Colonel  John  Hamiltoun  the  Dukes,  second) 
were  only  to  look  on  and  not  be  personally  concernd  in  any  part 
of  the  quarrel.  The  Duke  answer'd,  he  believd  Mr.  M>kertny  was 
the  cheif  occasion  of  their  coming  on  this  errand,  and  since  it  was 
so,  he  had  brought  his  (Mckertny's)  old  friend  to  entertain  him 
with  a  share  of  the  dance.  All  four  immediately  fell  to  work,  and 
Hamiltoun  having  soon  disarmd  Mckertny  and  looking  about  to  see 
what  was  become  of  the  other  two,  he  perceivd  Mohun  lying  dead 
or  expiring  on  his  back,  and  the  Duke  falln  on  his  face  on  the  top 
of  the  other.  Then  throwing  down  his  own  and  M'kertny's  swords, 
lie  ran  and  lifted  up  the  Duke,  who  he  observ'd  was  wounded  in 
two  places,  and  faint  with  the  effusion  of  blood  from  the  wound  in 
his  thigh.  Whilst  he  was  performing  this  good  office,  Mckertny 
took  up  one  of  the  swords,  and  coming  behind  Hamiltoun,  whilst 
he  supported  the  Duke  by  the  back  in  his  arms,  stabbd  His  Grace, 
who  walked  nevertheless  some  litle  way  to  a  tree,  where  he  soon 
after  expir'd,  and  as  soon  as  the  keepers  of  the  Park  and  some 
others  came  up,  which  was  just  as  the  Duke  reacht  the  tree, 
Mckertny  went  off.  This  account  Hamiltoun  gave  of  the  matter  ; 
but  the  Whigs  took  a  world  of  pains  to  save  Mckertny's  reputation 
and  person,  by  denying  that  part  which  the  other  second  did  averr 
he  had  acted,  and  hiding  him  so  carefully,  that,  tho  all  means  were 
us'd  to  discover  him,  he  was  securely  conceald  and  at  length 
safely  conveyd  beyond  sea."     Vol.  I.    P.  401. 

Party  politics  entered  very  strongly  into  this  melancholy  af- 
fair, the  Tories  asserting  loudly  that  the  Duke  was  assassi- 
nated by  a  preconcerted  plan  of  the  Whig  party ;  and  the 
Whigs  as  peremptorily  denying  the  charge.  All  the  circum- 
stances and  points  of  dispute  are  given  much  at  large  by  Mr. 
Lockhart,  who  had  a  long  and  confidential  interview  with 
the  Duke  not  many  clays  before  his  death.  Our  author,  of 
course,  goes  every  length  on  the  Tory  side  of  the  question ; 
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but  though  we  ourselves  may,  perhaps,  be  suspected  of  in- 
heriting some  of  the  principles  of  his  party,  yet  we  cannot 
go  quite  so  far  as  to  assert  with  him,  that  "  Whigs  are  ca- 
pable of  any  thing ;"  nor  can  we  at  all  suspect  that  they  had 
the  slightest  share  either  in  contriving  or  abetting  the  murder 
of  the  Duke. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  work  before  us  much  interest- 
ing matter  is  contained,  especially  a  number  of  very  curious 
letters  between  the  Pretender,  or  as  he  is  styled,  ike  King, 
and  Mr.  Lockhart.  Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  these 
we  must  present  to  the  reader  an  anecdote,  which  is  certainly 
worthy  of  his  attention,  as  it  really  seems  too  much  of  a 
piece  with  the  cruelties  which  were  resorted  to  by  the  go- 
vernment. 

"  Befor  I  leave  this  Spanish  affair  I  must  mention  a  pritty  odd 
story  which  I  had  frum  Colonel  Guest,  a  very  discreet  gentleman 
and  well  disposed  to  the  King.  It  seems,  about  the  time  the 
Spanish  invasion  was  discover'd,  he  was  with  two  or  three 
troops  of  dragoons  quartered  in  Stafford  shyre  or  Warwick 
shyre,  but  I  have  forgott  which.  There  he  received  orders  sign'd 
by  King  George  himself,  directing  him,  that  if  there  happen'd 
any  riots  or  disorders,  to  burn,  shoot,  or  destroy  without  asking 
questions,  for  which,  and  all  that  he  in  execution  of  these  orders 
should  doe  contrary  to  law,  he  therby  previously  indemnifyd 
him.  The  Colonel  was  thunder-struck  with  these  orders,  they 
were  what,  on  no  account,  he  would  execute,  neither  durst  he, 
for  the  people  in  that  country  were  all  well  affected  to  the  King, 
and  would  have  torn  him  and  his  men  to  pieces,  and  if  Ormond 
had  landed,  he  must  either  have  surrender'd  or  joynd  them  with 
his  men.  Having  seriously  reflected  on  these  orders,  he  thought 
it  best  to  communicate  them  to  some  of  the  leading  gentry  of 
the  place,  telling  them  that  he  did  not  know  whither  they  were 
design'd  as  a  snare  to  him  cr  them,  that  for  all  their  sakes  he 
wisht  they  would  keep  the  peace,  for  as  he  would  not  perforin 
what  was  required,  he  hoped  they  would  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent his  being  brought  to  trouble.  This  method  was  kindly 
taken,  and  they  assured  him  he  should  be  safe  and  free  from  al! 
insults,  unless  there  was  a  general  insurrection,  when  they  would 
be  glad  to  have  him  with  them.  There  was  accordingly  no  dis- 
turbance in  that  place,  tho  at  the  same  time  the  people  were 
prepared  and  resolved  to  take  the  feilds  as  soon  as  Ormond  landed. 
This  passage  I  take  notice  of  as  it  seems  somewhat  a  kin  to  the 
affair  of  Glencoe,  and  tis  probable  the  like  orders  were  givn  to 
other  officers."     Vol.  II.  P.  24% 

The  letters  themselves  present  to  us  but  too  true  a  picture 
«f  those  troublous  times.    A  verv  active  correspondence  and 
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close  communication  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  between 
the  Pretender  and  his  party  in  Scotland.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  we  find  perpetual  suspicions  of  treachery  on  the 
side  even  of  his  best  pretended  friends.  Faction  and  divi- 
sion weakened  the  councils  of  his  firmest  adherents,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  exerting1,  with  full  effect,  the  strength  which 
they  undoubtedly  possessed.  In  1727,  this  treasonable  cor- 
respondence was  intercepted  at  Leith,  and  as  Mr.  Lockhart 
was  one  who  was  principally  concerned,  he  was  forced  to  fly 
from  Scotland,  and  to  take  refuge  in  a  friend's  house  at  Dur- 
ham ;  from  whence,  after  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  was  over, 
he  found  means  to  cross  to  Dort. 

These  letters  present  us  with  an  enlarged  view  of  the  po- 
litics of  the  times  as  far  as  the  Pretender  and  his  schemes 
were  involved,  and, they  will  be  read  with  much  satisfaction 
by  those  who,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  feel  an  interest 
in  the  transactions  of  that  period.  After  the  lapse  of  almost 
a  centur)T,  we  still  find  one  connecting  point  with  the  present 
day — the  birth  of  the  Cardinal  of  York.  As  all  our  readers 
remember  well  the  death  of  this  last  branch  of  the  Stuart  race, 
they  "will  be  pleased  with  an  account  of  his  birth,  which  is 
given  in  a  letter  from  Colonel  Hay,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Pretender. 

"  'March  10th  1725. 

"  '  Your  letters  to  the  King,  of  the  28th  November  and  8  De- 
cember are  come  safe  only  two  or  three  days  agoe,  and  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  find  that  the  sending  the  coppy  of  that  writt  by  the 
King  to  you  the  last  of  August  was  useless.  My  letter  to  you  which 
accompynied  it  was  dated  10  of  February.  Mr.  Stevenson's  going 
to  Scotland  gives  the  King  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness,  since  he  was 
the  person  that  convey 'd  letters  to  you  in  Will  Dundass's  absence, 
tho'  tis  hoped  he  was  not  acquainted  with  your  address.  But  it 
may  be  convenient  for  the  time  to  come  that  you  send  anew  one. 

"  '  This  serves  cheifly  to  acquaint  3'ou  that  about  eleven  a  clock 
Tuesday  the  sixt  of  this  month,  the  Queen  was  safely  delivered  of 
a  son,  who  has  been  named  Henry  Duke  of  York.  The  mother 
and  child  are  as  well  as  can  be  wisht,  and  great  appearance  of  my 
being  able  to  send  you  frequent  news  of  this  kind.  You'l  easily 
beleive  that  upon  this  occasion  it  is  not  possible  for  the  King  to 
make  particular  answers  to  your  letters,  the  necessary  notifications 
&c.  taking  up  his  whole  time,  so  I  must  referr  you  to  another  oc- 
casion, and  shall  only  siy  as  to  forreign  transactions  that  since  my 
last  matters  have  a  much  better  appearance  for  the  King's  interest 
than  they  had  then. 

"  <  A  match  is  treating  betwixt  the  King  of  France  and  Hanover's 
grand-daughter,  in  prejudice  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain  now  of  France ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  will  meet  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
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finishing  an  affair  of  that  kind,  since  Spain  insists  upon  the  espousals 
being  made  in  the  month  of  April,  according  to  former  agree- 
ments, and  in  all  appearance  a  rupture  'twixt  Spain  and  the  King 
of  France  will  follow  upon  it,  and  in  that  case  Cardinal  Alberoni's 
return  to  Spain  is  likely.     The  endevours  of  the  Court  of  France 
for  making  up  the  difference  betwixt  the  Czar  and  Hanover  will  in 
all  appearance  come  to  nothing,  and  I  dont  say  this  without  good 
grounds:  so  that  all  putt  togither  the  prospect  is  not  bad,  since  it 
cannot  be   imagin'd  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  is  certainly  per- 
sonally a  freind  to  the  King,  would  ever  oppose  what  ever  another 
Prince  might  doe  for  his  service.'  "     Vol.  ii.  p.  14-8. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  part  of  the  work, 
with  a  letter  from  the  Pretender  himself  to  Mr.  Lockhart. 
This  epistle,  among  others,  shews  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
considerable  caution  and  management,  and  fully  capable  of 
directing,  even  from  a  foreign  country,  the  political  intrigues 
of  his  party. 

"  I  received  your  long  letter  of  the  5th  of  December  about  ten 
days  agoe,  and  thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  accounts  you  give 
me  in  it ;  it  is  very  true  that  Sunderland  has  to  some  people  made, 
of  late,  a  shew  of  wishing  me  well,  but  I  have  never  heard  di- 
rectly from  him  my  self,  and  have  been  far  from  having  any  par- 
ticular prooff  of  his  sincerity,  so  that  altho  one  who  may  be  so 
essentially  usefull  ought  to  be  managed  and  his  friendship  culti- 
vated if  possible,  yet  as  matters  stand  I  doe  not  think  it  would 
be  either  prudent  or  adviseable  to  deliver  our  selves  up  entirely 
to  him  in  the  situation  in  which  that  particular  affair  is  in  at 
present ;  and  considering  the  distance  I  am  at,  I  doe  not  think  it 
adviseable  for  me  to  give  my  Scots  freinds  any  positive  direction 
as  to  their  behaviour  towards  Sunderland,  and  I  am  sorry  to  find 
by  what  you  say  in  relation  to  Argyle,  that  any  negotiation  with 
him  seems  to  be  more  remote  than  it  was,  'tho  I  think  you  should 
however  have  an  eye  that  way,  that  nothing  nor  no  body  may  be 
neglected,  who  may  any  ways  serve  to  forward  the  good  cause. 

"  After  this  I  think  the  conduct  of  my  Scots  freinds  in  the  ap- 
proaching elections  will  be  very  easie  ;  let  them  cultivate  a  good 
understanding  with  my  English  friends  ;  let  them  act  in  con- 
junction with  them,  and  have  always  in  their  view  the  choice  of 
such  persons  who  wish  best  to  the  cause  ;  and  above  all  keep  a 
strict  union  and  unanimity  amongst  themselves;  by  this  conduct 
they  will  make  themselves  to  be  equally  considerable  and  re' 
spected  by  all  partys,  and  whither  it  be  Argyle  or  Sunderland 
who  wish  me  well,  they  will  equally  serve  the  purpose  of  one  or 
t'other  in  that  point,  which  ought  only  to  be  regarded.  These 
are  general  rules  which  must  be  always  observed,  but  the  par- 
ticular application  of  them  can  only  be  made  by  those  on  the  spot. 
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"  *  It  may  very  well  be  that  James  Murray  may  have  writt 
formerly  something  in  Scotland  in  relation  to  Argyle,  but  I  beleive, 
on  enquiry,  you  would  not  find  it  relative  to  what  you  had  writt 
hither  about  him,  for  I  never  knew  that  person  given  to  babling, 
and  can  be  therfor  very  sure  that  nothing  relating  to  that  particular 
secret  was  ever  mentioned  here  by  him  or  any  body  else.  For  wo- 
men, I  can  assure  you,  are  not  trusted  with  any  secrets  here  ;  but 
as  all  bussiness  is  keept  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  it  may  very  well 
be  that  those  who  may  think  they  have  a  right  to  be  let  into  it  and 
are  not,  may  write  several  storys,  out  of  envy  to  those  that  are. 
Did  I  know  your  informer  in  this  particular,  I  could  judge  better 
of  the  matter,  but  I  think  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  such  informa- 
tion is  to  putt  a  mark  upon  the  informer,  that  their  little  piques  or 
jealousies  may  not  create  hereafter  any  jealousie  or  diffidence 
betwixt  me  and  my  friends.  And  it  is  only  my  concern  to  prevent 
any  thing  that  may  tend  to  that,  which  has  made  me  enlarge  on 
this  particular,  which  in  it  self  I  think  deserves  very  little  attention. 
I  think  I  have  now  in  general  answer'd  the  contents  of  your  letter. 
I  shall  conclude  with  returning  you  many  thanks  for  the  accounts 
you  give  me  and  the  freindship  you  express  for  me,  and  to  desire 
you  and  your  two  freinds  to  be  assured  of  my  constant  esteem  and 
kindness  for  you.'  "     Vol.  II.  p.  74. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  volume  are  to  be  found  ,-ome  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  journals  and  memoirs  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Pretender  in  1745,  written  by  some  Highland  officers 
m  his  army.  The  Editor,  Mr.  Aufrere,  has  given  these,  as 
he  found  them,  without  making  the  slightest  alteration'  in 
expression  or  even  in  spelling.  The  same  line  of  conduct  he 
has  also  pursued  with  respect  to  the  papers  of  Mr.  Lockhart 
We  think  him  perfectly  right  in  his  judgment,  especially  as  it 
respects  the  memoirs  of  the  Highland  officers.  There  is  an 
interest  in  their  rugged  style,  which  no  cultivated  language 
nor  polished  periods  could  impart. 

Of  the  value  of  these  papers  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt, 
lhey  are  very  important  documents,  and  will  considerably 
assist  any  historian  of  those  eventful  times.  The  Memoirs 
which  had  been  surreptit:ously  published,  furnished  D  So- 
merville  much  valuable  matter  for  his  history  of  the  reign  of 
Anne,  and  thus  he  owns  his  obligation.  "  AVith  due  abate- 
ment for  the  authors  political  prejudices,  the  Memoirs  may 
be  admitted  as  an  authoritative  voucher  for  many  important 
facte,  at  the  period  to  which  we  relate." 

We  shall  certainly  extend  this  observation  to  the  contents 
of  both  volumes.     We  consider,   indeed,  the  whole  work  as 
our  of  the  most  important  historical  publications  of  the  day 
and  bighly  *brthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  e.erv  one,  who' 
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is  desirous  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  annals  of  former 
times.  Mr.  Aufrere  deserves  great  credit  for  having  pre- 
sented the  public  with  these  important  documents,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  very  simple  and  judicious  manner  in  which  they 
are  published.  He  has  given  us  the  manuscripts  as  he  found 
them,  with  no  commentary  of  his  own.  This  was  a  strong 
temptation,  probably,  to  resist,  but  in  resisting  it  he  has  shewn 
his  good  sense,  and  has  considerably  increased  the  value  of  a 
work,  which  could  only  suffer  by  notes  and  illustrations  of  a 
more  modem  date. 


Art.  XIII.  A  Journey  from  India  to  England,  through 
Persia,  Georgia,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Prussia,  in  the 
year  1817..  By  Lieut .  Col.  John  Johnson,  C  B.  Illus- 
trated with  Engravings.  388  pp.,  4to.  Price  HI.  2s. 
Longman.     London.     1818. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  seems  to  be  a  sensible  and  well- 
informed  man,  and  has  said  what  he  had  to  say,  in  good  and 
unaffected  language  ;  nevertheless,  whether  it  be  owing  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  traversed  the  country  which  he  has 
described,  or  to  the  want  of  sufficient  opportunities  for  form- 
ing any  thing  like  an  acquaintance  with  the  people,  or  to  the 
similarity  of  his  accounts   and  those  which  we  have  before 
had  from  others,  certain  it  is,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  that 
the  book  has  not  furnished  us  with  any  considerable  enter- 
tainment.    It  throws  no  light  whatever  upon  the  state  of  the 
country  in  general ;  it  brings  us  acquainted  with  no  new  traits 
of  the  national  character  ;  it  contains  no  descriptions  either  of 
places  or   things  which    have  not  been  more  fully  described 
by  former  travellers ;  and  as  to  the  details   of  the  author's 
journey  from  day  to   day  and  place  to  place,  they  are  all  so 
like  each  other,  and  most  of  them  so  unimportant,  that  it  is  not 
without  difficulty  the  reader  is  able  to  keep  his  attention  awake 
to  the  end  of  the  volume.     These  faults   are  not,  it  is  true, 
imputable  to  Col.  Johnson  ;  he  has  related  all  and  every  thing 
that  he  had  to  relate;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
other  person  would  have  related  the  same  things  better  ;  but 
still  they  are  faults   in  his   book.     The  fact  is,  that  a  mere 
itinerary  can  seldom  be  worth  reading,  unless  the  country  de- 
scribed, happens  to  be  one  of  which  the  reader  has  heard  but 
little  ;  and  this  is  more  particularly  true  of  a  country  like 
Persia,  in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  government,  the  dif- 
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ference  of  religion  and  language,  added  to  the  unsocial 
habits  of  the  people,  a  stranger  may  be  almost  said  to  travel 
with  his  understanding  blind-folded. 

There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  matter  in  the  work  before 
us,  that  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  mere  travelling  de- 
tails ;  our  author  was  introduced  to  the  king  of  Persia  and 
his  ministers ;  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  European  residents  at 
the  court;  and  on  his  route  home  through  Georgia  and  the 
Black  Sea,  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  respects  to  our 
old  friend,  the  Hetman  Platoff,  at  his  own  residence.  All 
these  varieties,  though  not  particularly  interesting  in  them- 
selves, yet  lead  to  several  incidental  remarks  and  anecdotes, 
quite  sufficient  to  redeem  the  book  from  any  sweeping  con- 
demnation. Among  these  we  should  number  two  tables  con- 
tained in  an  appendix ;  the  first  is  an  exact  itinerary  of 
the  distances  from  place  to  place,  measured  both  in  hours 
and  miles,  and  the  second  an  abstract  of  travelling  expences 
from  Bombay  to  London ;  and  the  author,  anxious  for  the 
interests  of  his  brother  officers  in  India,  strongly  recom- 
mends, on  the  score  both  of  expense  and  pleasure,  this  mode 
of  travelling  both  to  and  from  India,  in  preference  to  the 
ordinary  passage  by  sea.  It  appears  from  his  account  that 
the  expense  of  travelling  3,800  miles  by  land,  and  that  too 
with  post  horses  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Hamburg,  occupying 
the  space  of  seven  months,  was  only  220/.  But  Col.  John- 
son shall  be  heard  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  entire  passage  might  be  effected  with  very  little  risk,  ex- 
cess of  fatigue,  loss  of  time,  or  increase  of  expense,  particularly 
when  compared  with  the  extravagant  demands  for  any  thing  like 
comfortable  accommodation  to  or  from  India  on  board  a  regular 
East  Indiaman.  Let  no  one,  however,  undertake  the  overland 
trip,  without  expecting  to  suffer  a  little  from  privation  in  the 
article  of  food ;  and  also  from  want  of  rest,  when  celerity  is  at- 
tempted. From  those  with  whom  eating  and  drinking  is  a  pri- 
mary consideration,  the  stores  of  an  Indiaman  claim  a  decided 
preference.  With  respect  to  the  fatigue  to  be  apprehended,  my 
opinion  is,  that  by  beginning  with  short  stages,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing them  from  day  to  day,  a  weak  person  would  rather  im- 
prove than  impair  his  bodily  strength.  There  is  little  embarrass- 
ment to  be  apprehended  on  the  score  of  language  in  the  various 
countries  on  the  route.  French  is  universally  spoken  in  Europe  ; 
and  at  Teflis  there  are  servants  to  be  obtained  who  speak  Turkish 
and  Persian,  and  in  some  instances  English  and  French.  Nor  is 
there  any  necessity  for  changing  the  dress  for  that  of  any  other 
nation,  as  the  costume  of  England  is  every  where  respected." 
P.  367. 
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On  the  15th  of  February,  1817,  our  author,  in  company 
with  las  friend  Capt.  Salter,  embarked  on  board  a  merchant 
vessel  at  Bombay,  and  landed  on  the  8th  of  March  at  Bushiro. 
The  only  novelty  that  occurs  in  our  author's  account  of  occur- 
rences at  this  place,  is  the  ceremony  of  an  Armenian  baptism, 
to  which  he  was  invited. 

"A  large  basin  is  placed  at  the  table,  with  four  candles  round 
it ;  in  a  niche  above  the  table  is  a  golden  crucifix  studded  with 
seven  large  precious  stones,  and  there  is  a  long  glass  vessel  with 
sanctified  oil.  The  priest  prays  over  the  basin  ;  then  the  assistant 
puts  water  into  it,  first  hot,  then  cold,  as  required  ;  he  next  im- 
merses the  crucifix  in  the  basin  of  water,  praying  all  the  while,  and 
his  assistant  responding.  The  god-father  during  this  time  holds 
the  child  flat  on  the  bedding  below  him:  a  little  of  the  sanctified 
oil  is  then  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  water,  during  which  process, 
the  priest  and  his  assistant  chaunt,  the  crucifix  being  previously 
removed  from  the  water.  3dly,  The  child,  entirely  naked,  is  taken 
up  and  put  into  the  basin  by  the  priest,  who  with  his  hands  laves 
every  part  of  the  infant's  body  ;  it  is  then  taken  out  and  wrapped 
up.  The  priest  pronounces  the  baptismal  name  and  some  prayers, 
which  the  god-father  repeats  after  him,  and  takes  up  the  glass  of 
oil,  praying  all  the  while ;  then  bringing  it  near  the  child,  he  dips 
his  thumb  in  the  vessel,  and  rubs  oil  first  on  the  child's  forehead, 
then  behind  each  ear,  subsequently  on  the  chin,  the  eyes,  mouth, 
and  nose ;  then  the  breasts,  the  hands,  the  back,  the  abdomen,  and 
the  top  of  each  foot,  praying  the  whole  time,  and  the  clerk  re- 
sponding."    P.  23. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  our  author  left  Bushire,  on  his  way  to 
Shirauz.  The  account  given  by  him  of  the  approach  to  that 
place  is  striking ;  for  twenty  miles  round  no  vestige  of  habi- 
tation is  to  be  seen,  or  scarcely  a  blade  of  vegetation ;  all 
between  them  and  the  city,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was 
one  sterile  stony  waste.  Though  Shirauz  is  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Persia,  yet  our  author  describes  it  as  dif- 
fering but  little,  either  in  size  or  appearance,  from  our  mid- 
dling cities  in  India.  This  striking  difference,  however,  there 
is  between  them  (and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  hear  it) ;  that 
the  country  round  the  latter,  is  enlivened  by  flourishing  vil- 
lages ;  the  plains  are  loaded  with  grain  ;  the  roads  are  worn 
into  ruts ;  whereas  Shirauz  gives  no  signs  of  habitation  till 
you  enter  within  its  walls.  The  principal  art  which  is  culti- 
vated in  the  city  is  that  of  enamelling  upon  gold,  and  the 
skill  with  which  flowers  and  similar  objects  are  raised  upon 
the  gold  ground,  is  described  as  being  singularly  beautiful. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  our  author  quitted  Shirauz,  and  on  the 
16th  he  and  escort  arrived  at  Ispahan.     For  a  description  of 
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this  town,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  an  account  of 
Morier's  Persia,  in  our  number  for  November  last.  We  are 
here  again  introduced  to  our  friend  the  Nizam  ed  Dowla, 
of  whose  history  Morier  has  given  us  so  entertaining  an 
account.  Our  author  dined  with  this  distinguished  person- 
age, but  we  shail  not  extract  his  description  of  the  dinner. 
On  taking  leave  Col,  Johnson  asked  the  Nizam  whether  he 
could  execute  any  commissions  for  him  in  England  ;  on  which 
the  Nizam  expressed  a  wish  that  a  glass  manufacturer  and  a 
porcelain  manufacturer  might,  if  possible,  be  engaged  for 
him,  under  a  promise  of  good  treatment  and  liberal  pay. 

On  the  21st,  our  author  left  Ispahan,  and  on  the  road  they 
learnt  an  anecdote  of  his  present  Persian  majesty,  and  of  his 
minister  ed  Dowla,  which  will  explain  the  difficulties  the 
latter  has  to  encounter  in  his  plans  of  improvement. 

"  Two  years  ago,  the  Nizam  ed  Dowla,  formerly  spoken  of, 
passing  this  way  in  the  hot  season,  found  the  hoze,  or  covered  tank 
of  water,  nearly  dry  ;  and  though  the  place  was  not  within  his  own 
district,  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  another  covered  basin, 
which,  together  with  the  former,  would  ensure  travellers  a  supply 
of  water  throughout  the  year.  The  work  was  begun  ;  the  space 
for  the  enclosure  walls  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  about  twenty  feet, 
and  stones  were  collected  for  commencing  a  building  of  about  fifty 
feet  in  diameter;  when  it  happened  that  his  Majesty  passing  this 
way,  enquired  what  work  was  carrying  on.  They  told  him  it  was 
a  new  tank  which  the  Nizam  had  ordered  to  be  built,  on  finding 
that  there  was  not  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  for  the  place  dur- 
ing the  hot  season.  The  King  replied  with  that  exalted  dignity  and 
liberality  of  sentiment  for  which  he  has  been  ever  conspicuous,  that 
works  of  this  kind,  where  nature  had  not  done  her  duty,  should 
be  performed  by  himself  as  King,  and  that  they  were  not  proper 
for  a  subject,  inferring  that  it  belonged  solely  to  the  father  of  his 
people  to  supply  them  with  what  Providence  had  withheld.  He 
therefore  ordered  the  work  to  be  suspended :  the  workmen  re- 
turned to  Ispahan,  where  the  Nizam  employed  them  in  other 
undertakings  not  so  likely  to  come  within  the  cognizance  of  his 
Majesty,  who  hitherto  has  not  had  leisure  to  realise  his  excellent 
intentions."     P.  149. 

On  arriving  at  Tehran  n,  our  author  and  his  companions 
paid  a  visit  to  the  residence  of  th«  British  Embassy  at  that 
place ;  and  we  were  glad  to  find  our  countrymen  so  agree- 
ably provided  for.  They  have  a  pleasant  and  spacious 
building,  fitted  up  in  European  style,  with  stoves,  mahogany 
taL'es,  chairs,  and  so  on;  and  what  is  still  more  a  subject  of 
congratulation,  all  the  now  publications,  and  reviews,  besides 
(<      papers    from  all    quarters  of    the    globe.     At  Tehraun 
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resides  Meerza  Abul  Hussein,  whom  many  of  our  readers 
may  remember  as  "  the  Persian  Ambassador."  Our  autbor 
paid  him  a  visit,  and  Mas  received  by  him  with  singular  cor- 
diality. He  lives  in  greater  splendour  than  even  the  Vizier 
himself,  and  has  chairs  for  those  English  gentlemen  who  visit 
him,  to  whom  he  shews,  on  every  occasion,  the  most  marked 
attention  and  attachment.  The  following  orientalism,  which 
occurred  a  few  days  previously  to  our  author's  arrival,  is 
characteristic  of  a  government  where  the  want  of  liberty 
necessarily   generates  occasional  license. 

"  A  few  days  ago  his  Majesty  was  going  on  horseback  through 
the  bazars,  when  a  shopkeeper  came  out  and  thus  addressed  him  : 
'  Your  Majesty  little  knows  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  while  you  are  enjoying  profusion,  we  cannot  get  bread  to 
eat;  all  the  grain,  the  moment  it  arrives  from  the  country,  is 
bought  up  by  monied  men,  and  they,  unfortunately  for  us,  are 
men  of  consequence :  it  is  then  locked  up,  and  served  out  for  sale 
only  by  small  and  most  insufficient  quantities  at  greatly  enhanced 
prices.  In  the  name  of  God,  attend  to  our  cries  and  relieve  your 
subjects,  who  are  starving.'  The  King  listened  to  his  complaint, 
and  giving  some  unsatisfactory  answer,  rode  on,  followed  by  many 
of  his  principal  people,  among  whom  was  his  son,  Prince  Hussein 
Ally  Meerza.  The  shopkeeper  in  despair  called  out,  *  God  send 
that  the  Russians  may  make  themselves  masters  of  this  country  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.'  The  Prince,  who  is  commander  of  the 
fortified  town  of  Tehraun,  heard  the  man,  and  as  he  passed  looked 
at  him  long  and  steadfastly,  as  if  to  scrutinize  his  countenance, 
and  remember  it ;  but  no  farther  notice  was  taken  of  the  affair. 
P.  162. 

The  account  of  what  took  place  at  our  author's  presenta- 
tion at  court,  is  only  remarkable  for  the  style  used  by  the 
charge  d'affaires,  in  introducing  him  and  his  companion  to 
the  King — 

"  These  gentlemen,  King  of  Kings,  have  all  their  lives  been 
anxiow  to  touch  the  dust  of  your  Majesty's  feet,  and  this  day 
forms  a  new  beginning  of  their  lives;  they  look  on  all  their  past 
days  as  nothing,  and  glory  in  the  honour  conferred  on  them  by 
your  Majesty,  King  of  Kings." 

Having  quitted  Tehraun,  our  author  took  an  opportunity 
of  paying  a  visit  to  the  summer  residence  of  the  king.  We 
shall  not  describe  it,  because  nothing  is  less  entertaining 
than  even  seeing  these  kind  of  sights;  in  description  they  have 
the  additional  merit  of  being  unintelligible.  We  were,  how- 
ever, amused  to  find  how  infallibly  the  same  employment  ge- 
nerates the  same  manners  and  views,  even  under  eircam- 
stances  apparently  the  most  unlike. 
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Those  who  have  been  shewn  through  the  houses  belonging 
to  our  English  gentry  of  rank,  will  recognize  in  the  following 
trait,  the  features  of  many  an  old  dowager  English  house- 
keeper. The  domestic  by  whom  the  palace  was  shewn,  having 
expatiated  upon  all  its  beauties,  and  pointed  out  the  conve- 
niences of  each  apartment,  and  the  supreme  felicity  of  those 
destined  to  live  in  them,  proceeded  to  observe,  with  an  air 
of  exultation  and  affected  solemnity  "  His  majesty  is  a  great 
king  of  kings  ;  he  has  horses  and  wives  without  number,  and 
a  noble  long  beard,"  placing  his  hand  to  his  waist  as  if  to 
describe  its  length,  and  raising  and  moving  bis  head  from 
right  to  left.  He  then  said,  in  order  to  convince  them  of 
the  fact,  "  I  will  take  you  to  his  picture  which  is  beautiful  to 
behold  ;"  this  he  accordingly  did  ;  it  would  not  appear  that 
it  excited  all  the  admiration  which  was  expected,  although 
our  author  gives  the  Persians  considerable  credit  for  their 
skill  in  naintinET. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  our  author  and  his  companion  ar- 
rived at  Udenshee,  a  ullage  inhabited  by  Armenians  ;  and 
the  animated  and  cheerful  appearance  of  it,  enlivened  as  it 
was  by  females  going  about  in  every  direction,  formed  a  most 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  monotonous  dulness  of  the  Maho* 
medan  villages.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  the 
Russian  ambassador  was  residing,  to  whom  our  travellers  in- 
troduced themselves.  The  embassy  consisted  of  General 
Yeimoloff,  two  counsellors  of  embassy,  about  thirty  officers, 
a  painter,  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  24  Russian  troopers, 
besides  some  officers  of  Cossacks,  cuirassiers,  &c.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  hospitable  and  friendly  reception  which  our 
author  received  from  General  Yermoloff ;  who,  learning  that 
our  travellers  intended  to  return  home  by  the  way  of  Russia 
and  the  Black  Sea,  gave  them  letters  of  introduction  to  Ge- 
neral Platoff,  and  to  persons  of  distinction  at  every  consider- 
able place  on  the  road.  In  consequence  of  an  observation 
made  by  the  general,  that  in  all  Poland  there  was  not  more 
than  four  Russians  employed  publicly  by  the  state,  including 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  himself,  (all  the  public  function- 
aries, with  these  exceptions,  being  Poles) :  our  author  is  led 
to  reflect  upon  the  mischiefs  which  have  resulted  to  our  go- 
vernment in  India,  from  having  constantly  pursued  the  di- 
rectly contrary  policy.  Our  author's  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  sensible,  and  we  should  think  just.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject we  are  not  competent  to  hazard  an  opinion;  but  as  it  is 
extremely  improbable  (as  we  had  occasion  to  state  in  our  re- 
view of -Mills'  India)  that  the  natives  of  India  will  ever  be 
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brought  to  embrace  our  religion,  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  European  civilization,  so  long  as  the  present  exclusive 
system  of  government  continues  to  exist,  it  gave  us  pleasure 
to  find  a  man  like  Colonel  Johnson,  who  has  means  of  judg- 
ing which  no  person,  unacquainted  with  India,  can  possess, 
advocating  that  side  of  the  question,  which  every  one  must 
wish  to  be  the  true  one. 

At  Tabriz,  where  our  travellers  arrived  on  the  23d  of  June, 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Prince  Abbas,  to  whom 
we  introduced  our  readers  in  our  review  of  Morier's  Persia. 
At  the  prince's  request,  our  author  inspected  his  arsenal  and 
the  fortifications,  which,  under  the  direction  of  European 
officers,  have  been  lately  constructed  at  this  place  ;  and  we 
were  sorry  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  them.  With  respect 
to  the  fortifications,  our  author  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opi- 
nion as  the  Prince,  and  to  think  that  the  prayers  of  the  head 
priest  would  be  about  as  formidable  an  obstacle  to  a  Russian 
army  as  the  ramparts  with  which  the  town  is  surrounded. 
The  arsenal  partakes  of  the  same  character  ;  consisting-  only 
of  a  few  small  six  pounders,  upon  amusettes,  and  a  few  nine 
or  twelve-pounders,  cast  on  the  spot.  These  together,  "  con- 
stitute all  the  artillery  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  per- 
haps of  the  frontier,  with  but  few,  if  any,  stores  or  ammuni- 
tion for  them."  And  yet  so  proud  are  the  Persians  of  the 
state  of  their  ordinance  department,  that  they  imagine  nothing- 
but  the  fear  of  their  resources  in  this  line,  deters  the  Russians 
from  declaring  war  against  them.  We  regret  to  hear,  that 
our  government  no  longer  allow  any  of  our  officers  to  remain, 
and  act  hostilely,  in  the  Persian  service ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  their  place  is  supplied  by  French  officers  ;  of 
whom  there  are  at  present  five  in  the  Persian  service,  be- 
sides four  Italians. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  Russian  frontier  ;  after  pass- 
ing this,  the  only  incident  of  the  slightest  interest  which 
occurs,  is  a  visit  which  our  author  paid  to  the  Hetman 
Platoff;  and  which  indeed  is  only  interesting  from  the  grati- 
fying account  which  it  gives  us,  of  that  veteran  chief's  grati- 
tude for  the  well  meant  kindness,  with  which  he  and  Blucher 
were  overwhelmed,  while  in  this  country.  Our  author  con- 
tinues the  story  of  his  travels  until  it  dies  a  natural  death ; 
having  arrived  at  Harwich,  on  the  9th  of  September,  "  his 
fellow  travellers,  who  were  as  anxious  as  himself  to  get  to 
London,  joined  him  to  the  number  of  six  in  taking  their  places 
together,  so  as  to  occupy  an  extra  stage  coach,  in  which  they 
set  out  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  arrived  in 
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London  late  at  night."  So  ended  our  author's  "  Journey 
over  land  to  England ;"  and  with  this  passage,  so  expressive 
of  the  art  of  making  a  book,  our  account  of  it  shall  ter- 
minate. 
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and  Rector  of  St.  Petroch's,  Exeter.      Is. 

A  Bone  tor  the  Cainites  and  Jeroboamites,  commonly  called  Freethinkers  and 
Unitarians  ;  being  an  Exposition  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Ey  Gulielmus  Oxoni- 
ensis.     2s. 

Apeleutherus :  or  an  Effort  to  attain  Intellectual  Freedom.  In  Four  Parts. 
1.  On  religious  and  moral  Instruction.  2.  On  public  and  social  Worship.  3.  On 
supernatural  Revelation.     4.  On  a  Future  State.     8vo.     6s. 

Antinomianism  Unmasked.  Being  an  Inquiry  into  the  distinctive  Characteris- 
tics of  the  two  Dispensations  of  Law  and  Grace.  By  Samuel  Chase,  A.M.  8vo. 
7s.  66. 

High  Quarrel  with  the  Pope ;  or  Reformation  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  Down  fa  I  of  Papal  Authority:  detailed  in  a  Correspondence  be- 
tween the  Court  of  Rome  and  Baron  Von  Wessenberg,  Bishop  of  Constance,  &c. 
Ss.  Cd. 

The  still  Voice  of  Peace,  or  tender  Counsel  to  Freemen  and  Slaves,  Professors 
and  Frofarif,  in  Aiswtr  to  some  deep-rooted  Objections  and  Prejudices.  By 
J  .\,'v:nii:i  Wood,  Author  of"  Quaktriiin  Unmasked."     l3vo.     3j.  6d. 
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The  Claims  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Fidelity  of  its  Members,  calmly, 
.  airly,  and  plainly  stated  ;  a  Sermon  for  Distribution.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Warner.  6d» 

Observations  on  the  Employment  of  Sunday ;  and  on  the  principal  Fasts  and 
Holidays  of  the  Church  of  England;  with  short  Prayers  and  suitable  Forms  of 
Self-Examination  for  each  Day,  intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  those  who  have 
not  Leisure  to  read  larger  Treatises.     Is. 

The  Authority,  Nature,  and  Duties,  of  the  Christian  Ministry;  a  Sermon 
preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Gloucester,  at  the  general  Ordination,  on  Sunday, 
Dec.  20,  1813.     By  Edwin  Jacob,  A.M.  Curate  ol  St.  Michael's,  Gloucester,    ^s. 

Bethlem  Hospital.  A  Letter  to  the  President,  upon  the  State  of  the  Question, 
as  to  the  Expediency  of  appointing  a  resident  Chaplain,  from  a  Governor.     3s. 

Real  Charity  and  Popular  Charity ;  a  Discourse  delivered  in  Charter-House 
Chapel,  London,  on  Friday,  Dec.  12,  1818,  being  Founder's  Day.  By  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Thomas,  M.A.  Archdeacon  of  Bath.     Is. 

Observations  on  Mr.  Faber's  Third  Volume  of  a  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies, 
relative  to  the  great  Period  of  1260  Years.  By  the  Author  of  "  Remarks  on  some 
Parts  of  Mr.  Faber's  former  Volumes,"  &c.     Sis.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Provision  intended  for  the  Clergy,  under  the  Act  58  Geo. 
3.  cap.  45.  lor  building  and  promoting  the  building,  of  additional  Churches  in 
populous  Parishes,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool.  By  John  Moore,  A.M.  Lecturer  of  St.  Martin's,  Birmingham,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.     Is. 

The  Proper  Deity  and  Distinct  Personality,  Agency  and  Worship,  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  vindicated  against  the  recent  Cavils  of  Baring,  Bevan,  Corvan,  and  others, 
late  Seceders  from  the  Church  of  England.  By  Robert  Darkness  Came,  A.B. 
l2mo.     6s. 

Discourses  on  some  of  the  most  important  Doctrines  and  Dut'es  of  Christianity. 
By  Peter  Smith,  A.M.  Assistant  xUinister  at  Ladykuk,  Berwickshire.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Discourses  on  the  Principles  of  Religious  Worship,  and  Subjects  connected 
with  them  ;  and  particularly  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  with  Notes, 
illustrative  and  explanatory.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Mayo,  LL.B.     8vo.     7s. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Brighthelmstoue,  on  October  1,  1818, 
being  the  Anniversary  of  the  Lewes  Deanery  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  in  Aid  of  the  Funds  of  the  Institution.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Prowett,  A.M.  Rector  of  Edburtou,  Sussex.     Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  JSiewington,  Surry,  on  Sunday, 
October  25,  1818,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  United  Parochial  National  Charity  and 
Sunday  Schools,  of  that  Parish.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bowman  Vardon,  LL.B. 
of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  Curate  and  Lecturer  of  St.  Ann's,  Westminster.  Is.  6d. 

Architectura  Sacra.  A  Dissertation  on  the  appropriate  Architecture,  Augmen- 
tation of  Sound,  Construction,  Materials,  and  Appendages  of  Churches  ;  with 
buggestions  relative  to  the  several  Services  to  be  performed,  iscc.  By  the  Rev. 
Jonas  Dennis,  Prebendary' of  the  Collegiate  Church  m  Exeter.     Is.  od. 

LAW. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England  ;  principally  in  the  Order,  and  com- 
prising the  whole  Substance,  of  the  Commentaries  of  -Sir  William  Blackstone. 
8vo.      II.  Is. 

The  Trials  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  British  Subjects,  who  were  Convicted 
and  Executed  for  supposed  High  Treason  against  the  Government  of  (he  Unhed 
States  of  America,  in  exciting  the  Indians  to  War,  being  the  official  Papers  laid 
before  Congress  by  the  Fresident,  Mr.  Monro.     5s. 

.Notes  and  Observations  on  Criminal  Trials.     By  a  Juryman#     Is. 

The  Trial  of  Andrew  Mac  Kinley,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  at  Edin- 
burgh, July  26,  1817,  for  administering  unlawful  Oaths,  &c.  Bv  John  Dowe, 
Esq.  W.S.     ovo.     2  6s 

S1EDICAL. 

Transactions  of  the  Association  of  the  Fellows  and  Licentiates  of  the  Kin-'s  and 
Qaee^'i i  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland.     Vol.  II,     tivo.     16s, 
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Remarks  on  the  Causes,  rreveiition,  and  Treatment,  of  the  present  prevailing 
Epidemic,  commonly  called  Tophus  Fever,  tor  the  Use  and  Benefit  of  the  People. 
By  W.  0.  Porter,  M.  D.  one* of  the  Physicians  to  the  Bristol  Dispensary,  &c. 
2s.  6d. 

Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye.  By  James  Wardrop, 
F.R.S.  E.     Vol.  II.     8vo.     11.  5s. 

Two  Essays,  one  upon  Single  Vision  with  Two  Eyes,  the  other  upon  Dew  ;  a 
Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lloyd,  Lord  Kenyon  ;  and  an  Account  of  a  Fe- 
male  of  the  White  Race  of  Mankind,  Part  of  whose  Skin  resembles  that  of  a 
Negro,  with  some  Observations  on  the  Causes  of  the  Differences  in  Colour  and 
Form  between  the  White  and  Negro  Races  of  Men.  By  the  late  W.  C.  Wells, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  L.  and  E.    With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  written  by  himself.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Atmosphere  and  Climate  of  England,  in  Connection  with  Derangements 
of  the  Liver,  internal  Organs,  and  nervous  System.  To  which  is  added,  an  Essay, 
medical  and  philosophical,  on  the  Prolongation  of  Human  Life,  and  Mitigation  of 
Human  Sufferings.     By  James  Johnson,  M.D.     9s. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical  and  CbJrurgical 
Society  of  London.     Vol.  IX.     Part  II.     8vo.     7s. 

Elements  of  Medical  Logick.     Ey  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bart.     8vo.    7s. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Progress  of  Medical  Improvement,  for  the  last 
Thirty  Years;  or,  Histories  of  Cases  of  acute  Diseases,  as  Fevers,  Dysentery,  He- 
patitis, and  Plague.     By  Charles  Maclean,  M.D.     8vo.     7s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Tropical  Dysentery,  more  particularly  as  it  occurs  in 
the  East  Indies ;  illustrated  by  Cases  and  Appearances  on  Dissection.  By  R.  W. 
Bampfield,  Esq.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

Hora- Britannica?;  or,  Stadies  in  ancient  British  History.  By  John  Hughes. 
5  vols.     8vo.     18s. 

Memorials  ;  or  the  Memorable  Things  that  fell  out  within  this  Island  of  Great 
Britain,  from  1638  to  1684.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Law.  Edited  from  the  M.S. 
by  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.     4to.     11.  16s. 

Enchiridion  Roma; ;  or,  Manual  of  detached  Remarks  on  the  Buildings,  Pic- 
tures, Statues,  Inscriptions,  &c.  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome.  By  S.  Weston, 
F.R.S.  &  A.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Occurrences  during  Six  Months'  Residence  in  the  Province  of  Calabria  Ulte- 
riore,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  Year  1809,  1810  ;  containing  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Country,  Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants, 
and  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  French  towards  them,  with  Instances  of 
their  Oppression,  &c.     By  Lieut.  P.  J.  Elmhirst,  R.N.     8vo.     6s. 

The  Tour  of  Africa ;  containing  a  concise  Account  of  all  the  Countries  in  that 
Quarter  of  the  Globe,  hitherto  visited  by  Europeans  ;  with  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Inhabitants,  selected  from  the  best  Authors,  and  arranged  by  Cathe- 
rine Hutton.     8vo.     12s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  styled  the  Augustan  JEra  of  France. 
5  vols.     8vo.     ll.  16s. 

A  Classical  Tour  through  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  tending  to  illustrate  some  Districts, 
which  have  not  been  described  by  Mr.  Eustace,  in  his  Classical  Tour.  By  Sir 
Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart.     4to.     21.  2s. 

Historical  Memoirs,  respecting  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics,  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  present  Time.  By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
11.4s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A  Journal  of  the  Life,  Travels,  and  Christian  Experience  of  Thomas  Chalkley, 
written  by  himself.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 

A  Brief  Memoir  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte,  with  authentic  Anecdotes 
and  elegiac  Verses.     By  Thomas  Williams.     2s.  6d. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  1819.     8vo.     15s. 

POLITICAL. 

Thoughts  on  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank,  und  on  the  Corn, 
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Bill,  as  connected  with  that  Measure  ;  in  a  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  By  A.  H.  Chambers,  Banker,  Bond-street.  2s. 
A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  on 
the  pernicious  Effects  of  a  variable  Standard  of  Value,  especially  as  it  regards  the 
Lower  Order  and  the  Poor  Laws.     By  one  of  his  Constituents.     8vo.    3s.  6d. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Honour  of  the  English  Nation,  on  the  behalf  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.     2s. 

The  Soul  of  Mr.  Pitt,  developing  that  by  giving  the  funded  Proprietors  the 
permissive  Faculty  of  claiming  Debentures,  transferable  to  the  Bearer,  Eighteen 
Millions  of  Taxes  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  be  constantly 
above  1001.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  in  Great  Britain  ;  together  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  late  Trials  of  Watson,  Hone,  &c.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
the  celebrated  F.  Gentz,  Aulic  Counsellor  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  &c. 
8vo.     4s. 

Remarks  on  the  Practicability  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen's  Plan  to  improve  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Lower  Classes.     Dedicated  to  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.     2s. 

Count  Las  Casas's  Appeal  to  the  British  Parliament,  respecting  the  Treatment 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.     2s. 

A  Letter  to  Earl  Grey,  on  the  Subject  of  the  late  Arrest  and  Removal  of  Gene- 
ral Gourgaud.     Is.  66. 

Two  Letters  of  Mutius  Scaevola,  published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  Sep-* 
tember  last.     2s.  66. 

A  few  Observations  on  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  relative  to  the  Abuses  of 
Charities.     Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  H.  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.  in  Reply  to  the  Strictures  on  Winchester 
College,  contained  in  his  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Rorailly.  From  the  Rev.  Liscombe 
Clarke,  A.M.  Fellow  of  Winchester  College.     2s.  66. 

The  Speech  of  John  Coleman  Rashleigh,  Esq.  on  returning  Thanks  for  the 
Silver  Vase,  voted  to  him  by  public  Subscription,  for  his  Exertions  in  the  Cause 
of  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  presented  at  a  Meeting  of  his  Friends  of  that 
Measure,  held  at  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1818.  With  Notes, 
and  an  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Day.  Published  at  the  Request,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  unanimous  Resolution  of  the  Company  present.     3s. 

An  Account  of  a  new  Method  of  making  Dried  Anatomical  Preparations  ;  which 
exhibits  the  Muscles,  Tendons,  Nerves,  Arteries,  and  Veins,  of  their  natural  Size, 
Colour,  &c.  and  presents  the  same  Appearance  as  a  fresh  Subject  when  first  dis- 
sected, and  which,  by  preventing  any  offensive  Smell,  and  the  usual  destructive 
Effects  of  Heat,  Damp,  and  Insects,  affords  the  Opportunity  of  keeping  them  un- 
altered for  any  Number  of  Years.  By  Joseph  Swan,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Lincoln  County  Hospital.     Is. 

A  few  Observations  upon  the  Controversy  respecting  the  late  Measures  of  Par- 
liament for  correcting  Abuses  in  public  Charities,  connected  with  the  Education 
of  the  Poor.     66. 

POETRY. 

The  Countess  of  Carrick,  a  Love  Tale ;  and  Clandestine  Marriage.  Dedicated 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  F.  V.  Tempest.     By  Carolan.     8s. 

The  Banquet,  in  Three  Cantos,  with  Notes.     8vo,     5s.  6d. 

Montaltu,  or  the  Heart  Unveiled  ;  in  Two  Cantos.     By  Thomas  Mac  Carthy. 

An  Ode  to  Scandal.  To  which  are  added,  Stanzas  on  Fire.  By  the  late  Right 
Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan.     Is.  66. 

The  Times,  er  Views  of  Society ;  a  Poem,  with  copious  Notes.     8vo.     8s. 

DRAMATIC* 

Shakspeare's  Genius  Justified ;  being  Restorations  and  Illustrations  of  Seven 
Hundred  Passages  of  Shakspeare :  which  have  afforded  abundant  Scope  for  criti- 
:al  Animadversion,  and  hitherto  held  at  Defiance  the  Penetration  of  all  Shak- 
speare's Commentators.     By  Z.  Jackson.     8vo.     14s. 
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Hamlet,  and  As  You  Like  It ;  with  copious  Notes.  A  Specimen  of  a  new 
Edition  of  Shakspeare.     8vo.     16s. 

The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  ;  or,  the  Lily  of  St.  Leonard's.  In  Ihree  Acts.  As 
performed  at  the  Surry  Theatre.     By  Thomas  Dihdin.     2s.  6d. 

NOTELS. 

Coraly.     3  Vols.     13s.  6d. 

The  Charms  of  Dandyism  ;  or,  Living  in  Style.  By  Olivia  Moreland,  Chief  of 
the  Female  Dandies.     Edited  by  Captain  Ashe.     3  vols.     12mo. 

Constancy.     4  Vols.     II.  4s. 

Saint  Patrick ;  a  National  Tale  of  the  Fifth  Century.  By  an  Autiquarj. 
3  Vols.     II.  Is. 

Coquetry.     3  Vols.     ll.  Is. 

Civilization;  or.  The  Indian  Chief  and  the  British  Pastor.    3  Vols.   12mo.   18s. 

Eudoxia,  Daughter  ot  Belisarius.  By  Charles  Hervey  Smith,  Major  of  Brigade. 
2  Vols.     10s. 

The  Young  Travellers ;  or,  a  Visit  to  the  Grandmother  :  containing  a  Variety  of 
incidental  Topics,  a  Sketch  of  the  Elements  of  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  and  other 
Branches  of  Natural  History.     By  Frances  Thurlle.     12  mo.     4s.  6d. 

The  Betrothed  Cousins;  a  Tale  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  E. 
Hamilton.     12mo.     4s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Letters  on  the  Importance,  Duty,  and  Advantages,  of  Early  Rising  ;  addressed 
to  Heads  of  Families,  the  Man  of  Business,  the  Lover  of  Nature,  the  Student,  and 
the  Christian.     8vo.     6s. 

Facts  and  Observations  towards  forming  a  new  Theory  of  the  Earth.  By  Wil- 
liam Knight,  L.L.D.  Belfast.     8vo.     9s. 

Copies  of  Papers  submitted  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  relative  to  a  Plan  for  constructing  an  Electrical  Telegraph 
and  a  Nautical  Nocturnal  Communicator.  Also,  Copies  of  Correspondence  with 
several  eminent  scientific  Person1!,  respecting  the  proposed  Means  of  effectuating 
the  Pian.     By  Joseph  Day,  Gent.     2s.  6d. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  of  George  Hardinge,  Esq.  M.A. 
F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Senior  Justice  of  the  Counties  of  Brecon,  Glamorgan,  and  Radnor. 
3  Vols.     8vo.     21.  2s. 

A  new  Translation  of  the  Nichomachean  Ethics  oi  Aristotle.     8s. 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay.     4to.     21.  12s.  6d. 
Substance  of  a  Statement  made  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Plymouth,  con- 
cerning the  Formation  of  a  Rail-road  from  the  Forest  of  J3artmoor  to  the  Plymouth 
Lime  Quarries;  with  a  Plan.     By  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt.    Is. 

A  brief  Account  of  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London.  By  ,T.  B.  Nichols, 
F.S.A.  With  an  internal  View,  by  J.  C.  Buckler  ;  and  a  View  of  the  old  Front, 
bv  Mr.  Schnebbelie.     8vo.     5s. 

*  A  Defence  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick'3  ;  in  Answer  to  certain 
Observations  in  his  Life  and  Writings,  in  the  fifty-third  Number  01  the  Edinburgh 
Review.     8vo.     3s. 

The  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  John 
Debrett.     Twelfth  Edition,  corrected  to  January,  1819.     2  Vols.     II.  4s. 

Letters  from  the  Hun.  Horace  Walpole,  to  the  Rev.  W.  Cole,  and  Others;  from 
the  Year  1715  to  the  Year  1782.     4to.      Li.  7s. 

A  Compendium  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  illustrated 
by  the  Technical  Terms  in  Art;  with  practical  Observations  on  the  essential  Lines, 
and  the  Forms  connected  with  them.     By  R.  Dagley.    4to.     10s.  6d. 

An  Astronomical  Catechism  ;  or,  Dialogues  between  a  Mother  and  her  Daughter. 
By  Catherine  Vale  Whitwell.     8vo.     ll.  Is. 

'A  Treatise  on  the  importance  ot  extending  the'  British  Fisheries ;  containing  a 
Description  of  the  Iceland  Fisheries,  and  of  the  Newfoundland  Fishery  and 
Colony .     By  S.  Phelps.     8vo.     tis. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

A  Churchman  s  Second  Epistle,  with  Notes  and  Iilustra- 
;ions,  by  the  Author  of  Religio  Clerici,  speedily  will  be 
>ublished ;  and  a  third  Edition  of  Religio  Clerici,  Epistle  the 
irst,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

A  Defence  of  the  Poor  Laws,  with  a  Plan  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Mendicity,  and  the  Establishment  of  universal 
Parochial  Benefit  Societies,  by  Samuel  Roberts,  Author  of 
:he  State  Lottery,  a  Dream. 

Professor  Pax  ton  of  Edinburgh,  has  in  the  Press,  and 
learly  ready  for  Publication,  in  two  Volumes,  8vo.  Illustra- 
tions of  Scripture ;  1st  from  the  Geography  of  the  East ; 
2nd  the  Natural  History  of  the  East ;  and  3dly,  from  the 
Customs  and  Manners  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Nations. 

A  Series  of  Letters  are  preparing  for  Publication,  written 
by  the  Hon.  Lady  Spencer  to  her  Niece,  the  late  celebrated 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  shortly  after  her  Marriage. 

Sir  Arthur  Clarke  has  nearly  ready  for  Publication,  an 
Essay  on  Warm,  Cold,  and  Vapour  Bathing,  with  Prac- 
tical Observations  on  Sea  Bathing,  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
Bilious  Liver  Complaints^  and  Dropsy. 

Mr.  Boileau  will  shortly  publish  the  Art  of  French  Con- 
versation Exemplified,  on  a  new  Plan,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, &c. 

The  Recollections  of  Japan,  by  Captain  Golownin,  are  ex- 
pected to  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  Days,  they  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  Chronological  Account  of  the  Rise,  De- 
cline, and  Renewal  of  British  Commercial  Intercourse  with 
that  Country. 

Mr.  Colbum  is  preparing  for  Publication,  The  Hermit  in 
London ;  or  Sketches  of  English  Manners,  some  Specimens 
of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette.  The  whole 
Collection  will  form  three  Volumes. 

The  second,  or  concluding  Part  of  Dr.  Watkins's  Memoirs 
of  her  late  Majesty,  may  be  expected  early  in  the  present 
Month. 

C.  Mills,  Esq.  Author  of  a  History  of  Mohammedanism, 
is  preparing  for  the  Press,  the  History  of  the  Crusades,  un- 
dertaken for  the  Recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  view  of 
the  Latin  States  in  Syria  and  Palestine ;  the  Constitution 
and  Laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  Military  Or- 
ders  which  sprung  from   the  Wars   between  the  Christians 
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and  Mussulmans;    and    the  consequences  of  the  Crusades 
upon  the  Morals,  Politics,  and  Manners  of  Europe. 

C.  Dibdin,  Esq.  will  publish  shortly,  Young  Arthur;  or 
the  Child  of  Mystery,  a  Metrical  Romance. 

Preparing  for  the  Press,  in  one  Volume  4to.  illustrated 
by  Plates,  a  Voyage  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  Journey 
over  Land,  from  India  to  England,  in  1817;  containing  an 
Account  of  Arabia  Felix,  Arabia  Deserta,  Persia,  Meso- 
potamia, Babylon,  Bagdad,  Kourdorlan,  Armenia,  Asia 
Minor,  frc.  By  William  Hende,  Esq.  of  the  Madras  Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck,  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  General 
Dispensary,  &c.  will  shortly  publish  Observations  on  the 
Nature  aud  Treatment  of  the  Epidemic  Fever,  at  present 
prevailing  in  the  Metropolis,  as  well  as  in  several  Parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

A  new  Edition  of  Family  Prayers,  by  the  late  Dr.  Pier- 
son,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  is  in  the  Press. 

The  New  Volume  of  Sermons,  by  Dr.  Chalmers  of  Glasgoiv, 
is  expected  to  appear  in  the  course  of  February. 

In  the  Press,  Introductory  Greek  Exercises  to  those  of 
Neilson,  Dunbar,  and  others,  arranged  under  Models  to 
assist  the  learner.  By  N.  Howard,  Author  of  Greek  and 
Latin   Vocabularies,  &c.  &c. 

The  third  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  of  Dr. 
Scudamore's  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Gout  and 
Rheumatism,  is  nearly  ready  for  Publication. 

Dr.  Clarke  s  Travels  through  Denmark,  Sweden,  Lapland, 
Finland,  Norway,  and  Russia,  will  be  published  on  the  first 
of  February. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons  (dedicated  by  Permission  to  Dr. 
Magee,  Dean  of  Cork)  chiefly  designed  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force the  principle  of  Christian  Responsibility,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  few  Days. 

A  new  Edition  of  a  Song  to  David,  by  the  late  C.  Smart, 
M.  \.  will  appear  on  the  first  of  February. 

The  Rev.  John  Evans  has  in  the  Press,  Essays,  Biographi- 
cal, Literary,  Moral,  and  Critical,  which  will  be  published  in 
the  course  of  February. 

Maternal  Conversations  by  Madame  Dufresnoy ;  on  Beauty, 
Passion,  Courage,  Justice,  Clemency,  Moderation,  Perseve- 
rance, Riches,  Love  of  Country,  &c.  &c.  will  be  published  in 
February. 

J.  Brown,  Esq.  has  in  the  Press  a  Poem,  entitled,  the 
Stage ;  addressed  to  Mr.  Farren ;  containing  Strictures  on 
various  Actors. 
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Art.  I.  Rapport  sur  Vlnstitut  de  M.  Pestalozzi,  a  Yver- 
dun,  prtsente  a  S.  E.  M,  le  Landamman  et  a  la  haute 
Ditle  de  la  Stripe.     Fribourg. 

Art.  II.  Expose  de  la  M'tthode  EUmentaire,  de  II.  Pes- 
talozzi. Par  Dan.  Alex.  Chavannes,  &c.  fyc.  Paris  et 
Geneva. 

Art.  III.  Esprit  de  la  Methode  d 'Education  de  Pestalozzi. 
Par  M.  Marc  Antoine  Jullien.     2  torn.     Milan. 

Art.  IV.  Lettre  sur  d '  Etablissement  d' Education, 
(TYverdun.     Par  M.  G.  M.  Raymond.     Paris. 

In  the  evidence  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Education 
Committee,  Mr.  Brougham  has  alluded  in  terms  of  commen- 
dation to  the  school  of  Pestalozzi,  at  Yverdun,  in  Switzer- 
land. We  believe  that  the  system  of  that  establishment,  is 
very  little  known  in  this  country ;  and  shall  therefore  endea- 
vour to  supply  those  of  our  readers,  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  oi  education,  with  such  information  concerning  it,  as 
we  have  been  able  to  collect.  Considering  the  eagerness 
with  which  every  thing  relating  to  instruction  is  now  re- 
ceived, and  the  numerous  English  travellers  who  have  visited 
Switzerland  during  the  last  live  years,  it  is  surprising  that 
Pestalozzi's  system  has  attracted  so  little  notice  in  this 
country.  The  Swiss  talk  of  it  with  pride  ;  Madame  de  Stael 
has  mentioned  it  with  praise  in  "  L'Ailemagne ;"  and  the 
Germans  in  general  have  appreciated  it,  in  our  opinion,  much 
too  highly.  Yet  before  Mr.  Brougham  called  the  public  at- 
tention to  it,  we  are  not  aware  of  its  having  been  noticed, 
with  one  single  exception,  in  any  English  publication.  In  a 
work  of  the  late  Miss  Hamilton,  a  partial  adoption  of  Pesta- 
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lozzi's  plan  is  strongly  recommended  ;  but  as  she  bad  never 
seen  the  school  itself,  and  appears  to  have  been  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  its  management, 
her  book  affords  no  information  of  which  we  can  avail  our- 
selves. We  are  furnished  however  with  nearly  all  that  has 
been  published  abroad  on  the  subject ;  and  accident  has  af- 
forded us  the  means  of  detailing  with  some  minuteness  the 
exact  state  in  which  we  found  the  establishment  between 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

A  few  words  must  be  devoted  in  the  first  place  to  some 
account  of  the  books,  of  which  the  titles  are  prefixed  to  this 
article. 

The  first  is  a  Report  presented  to  the  Swiss  Diet  in  1810, 
by  three  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  Pestalozzi's  institution.  By  their  instructions,  they  were 
directed  to  examine  not  only  what  had  been  done,  but  whe- 
ther the  system  was  capable  of  more  extended  advantages, 
and  particularly,  whether  it  was  possible  to  apply  it  to  vil- 
lage schools,  which  have  very  properly  always  been  consider- 
ed by  the  Swiss  government  of  primary  importance.  The  re- 
sult of  this  inquiry,  which  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with 
diligence  and  impartiality,  may  be  given  in  few  words,  in  the 
truth  of  which  we  perfectly  coincide. 

"  On  peut  en  imiter  quelque  chose  dans  nos  institutions,  jamais 

on  ne  pourra  le  copier Les  maisons  d 'education  pourront 

faire  une  riche  recolte  sur  un  champ  que  l'intelligence  et  le  zele 
ont  cultive  si  long-temps,  mais  nos  ecoles  n'y  ramasseront  que  quel- 
ques  epis."     P.  197. 

The  members  of  the  Diet  acquiesced  in  this  opinion,  and 
though  they  assisted  and  protected  Pestalozzi's  establishment 
at  Yverdnn,  no  steps  were  taken  for  forming  others  on  a  si- 
milar plan  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland. 

The  treatise  of  M.  Chavannes  is  rather  the  work  of  a  par- 
tizan  than  of  an  inquirer.  It  was  written  before  Pestalozzi 
was  fixed  in  his  present  situation,  and  was  destined,  says  the 
author, 

"  A  faire  connaitre  un  systeme  qui  gagne  tous  les  jours  de  nou- 
veaux  partisans  dans  la  partie  Allemande  de  l'Europe." 

In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Re- 
port," M.  Chavannes  contends  that  Pestalozzi's  plan  is  more 
adapted  than  any  other  to  public  instruction,—  and  that  the 
village  schoolmaster  in  particular  will  find  it  of  especial  ad- 
vantage in  simplifying  his  labours,  and  accelerating  the  pro- 
gress of  his  scholars.  We  will  only  say  at  present,  that  we 
are  completely  at  issue  with  M.  Chavannes  on  this  point,  and 
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before  we  have  finished  the  subject,  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  the  grounds  of  our  opinion;  in  which  we  are 
sure  we  shall  be  joined  by  all  who  think  that  Christianity  pro- 
perly so  called,  ought  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  all  religious 
and  useful  education. 

The  work  of  M.  Jullien  is  a  ponderous  exposition  of  Pes- 
talozzi's  system,  undertaken  after  a  personal  observation  of 
two  months,     it  is  unfortunate,   that  after  having  taken   so 
much  pains  to  collect  his  materials,  he  should  have  thought 
fit  to  arrange  them  in  such  a  cumbrous  and  forbidding  man- 
ner.    He  has   filled  two  closely   printed   volumes  of  eight 
hundred  pages,  with  explanations  and  observations,  and  re- 
flections, which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  his  work.     The  reader  has  to  toil  through  "  a 
mighty  maze,"  beginning  with  "  twelve  fundamental  princi- 
ples," followed  by  "  twelve  essential   and  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  method,"  "  twelve  special  means  of  execution," 
and   "ten  general  results!"     His   warm  admiration  of  the 
system,  betrays  him  in  every  page  into  exaggerated  state- 
ments ;  and,  like  most  other  visitors  of  the  establishment,  he 
was  exposed  to  a  serious  inconvenience  in  attaining  the  ob- 
jects of  his  inquiry.     The  native  language  of  Pestalozzi  is  the 
Zurich  patois,  which  he  speaks  with  considerable  quickness, 
but  German  and  French  with  great  slowness  and  inaccuracy  ; 
a  disadvantage  which  is  increased  to  strangers  by  excessive 
indistinctness  of  articulation.  Most  of  the  masters  experience 
the  same  difficulty  in  speaking  French,  and  of  course  the 
scholars  are  under  the  same  restraint,  although  the  study  of 
that  language  is  an  important  branch  of  their  education.     It 
is  evident  that  a  visitor,  like  M.  Jullien,  who  neither  speaks 
nor  understands  German,  is  obliged  to  acquire  all  his  infor- 
mation by  putting  leading  questions,  and  of  course  will  learn 
little  or  nothing  upon  points  of  which  lie  is  previously  entirely 
ignorant,  because  he  has  no  clue  for  turning  the  conversation 
to  them.     Even  in  things  of  which  he  had  some  previous 
knowledge,    his  questions  must  have  always  received  their 
tendency  from  his  own  preconceived  ideas, — a  sure  method  of 
never  ariving  at  those  of  others,  which  it  most  imported  him 
to  know.     Limited  as  he  was  to  restrained  and  difficult  con- 
versation with  the  masters,  of  whose  characters  he  could  have 
had  but  a  very  superficial  knowledge,  and  little  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  degree  of  enthusiasm  with  which  they  talked  of  a 
system  to  which  they  were  attached,  he  was  necessarily  ex- 
posed to  be  deceived  by  expectations  which  neither  had  been, 
nor  were  likely  to  be  realized  ;  and  to  consider  principles  as 
absolutely  fixed,  which  were  far  from  having  been  received 
into  general  practice.     M.  Jullien  is,  or  affects  to  be,  a  great 
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lover  of  the  ancients.  We  would  recommend  to  liis  consi- 
deration the  following  opinion  of  one  who  was  no  inattentive 
observer  of  human  nature. 

\AXX'  oifjuxi  fxiyoc  iroHs  toioutois  vTtOLzyj*  'koyois-r,  iia£  Ixacrov  (ZouXriz-iS' 
^loTreg  pocorov  u7rz\iTcov  larlv  auvov  i^anz-'oazi'  o  ya.g  /36yXsTat, 
robi'  enasroi  xai  o'ietgci'  to.  Ss  TTgaypoara  noWtzxis  ou%  ovtu 
iritpuzsv. 

Mr.  Raymond's  letter  is  nothing  but  a  reprint  of  an  article 
originally  published  in  the  Magasin  Encyclopedique.  It  con- 
tains a  short  analysis  of  Jullien's  work,  and  probably  was  in- 
tended to  present  the  system  in  a  form  more  likely  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Parisian  readers. 

With  these  brief  notices  of  the  several  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject which  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  we  proceed  to 
collect  from  them,  and  from  what  other  sources  have  been 
within  our  reach,  some  account  of  Pestalozzi  and  his  estab- 
lishment. He  was  born  at  Zurich,  of  parents  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, in  1740.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  four 
or  five  years  old,  and  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his 
mother,  in  the  most  secluded  habits.  Rarely  seeing  others 
of  his  own  age,  and  never  having  any  intercourse  with  them, 
or  taking  any  pail  in  their  amusements,  he  grew  up  ignorant 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  the  habits  and  tempers  of 
children.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  had  preparation  for  the 
course  of  life  on  which  he  afterwards  entered  ;  but  it  is  pre- 
tended that  his  want  of  experience  was  compensated  by  his 
freedom  from  prejudice,  and  that  in  his  retirement  from  the 
world,  he  acquired  a  correct  knowledge  of  human  nature.  We 
will  not  stop  to  inquire  how  this  knowledge  could  be  acquired 
in  an  hermitage  ;  but  we  must  just  take  leave  to  remark,  that 
we  are  not  the  dupes  of  the  expression,  freedom  from  preju- 
dice. It  is  the  cloak  of  atheism  and  deism,  and  the  cant  word 
of  the  enemies  of  our  establishment.  It  is  the  pretence  under 
which  all  visionary  schemes  are  recommended,  and  yet  it  will 
commonly  be  found,  that  the  advocates  of  tiie  principle  are 
the  mot-t  prejudiced  of  all  parties.  It  is  on  this  that  are 
founded  the  philanthropic  projects  of  latitu dinar ians  of  every 
denomination.  An  experiment  has  been  tried  upen  it,  on  a 
tolerably  large  scale  in  the  southern  states  of  North  America  ; 
and  the  natural  consequence  has  been,  that  four  or  five  mil- 
lions of  men,  in  their  zeal  to  avoid  prejudice  in  favour  of  any 
particular  sect,  have  fallen  away  from  all  religion. 

Pestalozzi  studied  with  much  ardour  till  he  was  seventeen, 
when  he  began  to  read  lor  the  bar,  but  on  the  death  of  a  friend 
at  whose  advice  he  had  entered  on  this  pursuit,  he  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  agriculture.     A  commercial  house  at 
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Zurich  joined  with  him  in  the  purchase  of  some  uncultivated 
land,  at  Neuhof,  in  the  Canton  of  Argovia,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment that  he  began  to  put  his  plans  into  effect,  its  support 
was  withdrawn  from  the  undertaking-.  Pestalozzi  persevered ; 
for  distrust  of  his  own  resources  or  anticipation  of  distant 
evils  formed  no  part  of  his  character ;  and  he  even  added  to 
his  original  scheme,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  poor 
children.  His  attempt  failed,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
partly  from  the  want  of  funds,  and  partly  from  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  conductor.  He  thus  writes  concerning  it  to  his 
friend  Gessner. 

"  I  lived  during  several  years  in  the  midst  of  more  than  fifty 
children,  whose  parents  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  misery. 
Poor  as  I  was,  I  divided  my  bread  with  them  ;  I  lived  myself  like 
a  beggar,  in  order  to  teach  beggars  to  become  useful  members  of 
society.  My  intention  was  to  have  educated  them  for  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  but  I  was  deficient  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  minute  details  of  each  branch,  nor  had  I  enough  money 
or  friends,  to  provide  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  It  failed  in  consequence  ;  but  by  dint  of  un- 
ceasing though  fruitless  efforts,  I  gained  much  useful  experience, 
and  was  never  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  my 
project,  than  at  the  moment  when   I  saw  myself  obliged  to   re- 


nounce it.'' 


He  had  learnt,  it  is  true,  that  the  misery  of  the  lower 
classes  has  commonly  its  source  in  their  want  of  energy,  of 
reflection,  and  of  intelligence,  the  results  of  a  defective  edu- 
cation ;  but  he  had  acquired  this  knowledge  at  the  expense 
of  all  his  personal  comforts,  and  with  the  total  loss  of  all  his 
fortune.  He  appears  at  this  time,  not  only  to  have  la- 
boured under  great  pecuniary  distress,  but  to  have  been  still 
further  depressed  by  the  indifference  or  desertion  of  all  his 
former  friends. 

Finding-  no  other  method  of  carrying  his  favourite  scheme 
into  execution,  he  endeavoured  to  attract  attention  by 
means  of  the  press ;  and  published  in  the  German  language 
several  treatises  on  education.  The  most  important  and  best 
known  of  these  was  '  Le  Manuel  des  Meres,'  containing  the 
principles  which,  with  some  modifications,  have  been  the  basis 
of  all  his  subsequent  practical  labours.  In  171)8,  after  the 
Swiss  revolution,  the  members  of  the  Directory  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  Pestalozzi  was  on  the  point  of  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  seminary  in  the  Canton  of  Argovia,  when  the  mis- 
fortunes which  befel  Stantz,  in  consequence  of  war  breaking' 
but  in  -he  Canton  of  Unclerwald,  changed  the  plans  of  the 
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Swiss  government.  It  was  tben  proposed  to  him  to  make 
choice  of  this  unhappy  country  as  ttie  scene  of  his  first  at- 
tempts, on  a  number  of  orphans  and  poor  children,  whose  fa- 
milies had  been  dispersed  and  ruined  by  the  troubles  of  the 
times.  He  was  here  placed  in  a  situation,  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  would  have  dumped  the  ardour  of  less  enthusiastic 
teachers.  Having1  not  a  single  associate,  and  not  even  a  ser- 
vant, he  soon  found  himself  obliged  to  contrive  a  plan  for 
teaching  several  children  at  once,  which  he  effected  by  dic- 
tating aloud  ;  a  method  which  he  says,  lie  used  with  success, 
even  in  the  lessons  of  drawing,  writing.  &c.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion, the  class  was  made  to  repeat  after  him  in  a  sort  of 
cadence,  which  was  not  without  its  effect  in  fixing  the  lesson 
in  their  memory.  Owing  to  his  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
steps  by  which  their  education  was  to  be  carried  on,  he  dwelt 
much  longer  than  is  usual  upon  the  first  principles,  and  this 
led  him  to  observe  the  improvement  which  takes  place  in  the 
intellectual  powers  of  a  child,  when  the  instructoi  is  careful 
to  keep  them  upon  the  elementary  points,  till  he  is  perfectly 
master  of  them. 

"  I  now  perceived,"  he  writes,  "  for  the  first  time,  the  regular 
chain  by  which  the  first  principles  of  every  branch  of  knowledge 
are  connected  with  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  If  this  pro- 
gressive order  is  overlooked  or  disregarded  in  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  inaccuracy  and  confusion  must  be  the  unavoidable 
con&equence.  The  effects  of  the  care  with  which  I  inculcated  the 
elementary  points,  surpassed  my  expectations.  An  increasing  de- 
gree of  intelligence  was  daily  developed,  and  was  checked  by 
none  of  the  difficulties  which  impede  the  advancement  of  most 
schools,  after  they  have  arrived  at  a  certain  point.'' 

After  making  due  allowance  for  the  language  of  a  man, 
sanguine  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  schemes,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  that  Pestalozzi's  unwearied  perseverance 
must  have  had  effect  even  on  tie  most  insensible  of  his  scho- 
lars. This  first  step,  however,  was  a  hard-earned  victory. 
When  he  undertook  the  school  at  Stantz,  the  country  pre- 
sented not  one  ©f  the  resources  which  were  necessary  for  its 
success.  1  he  children  came  to  him  in  crowds,  befoie  there 
were  rooms  or  beds  prepaid,  or  any  plan  concerted  for 
providing  for  their  subsistence ;  and  nearly  all  were  in  a 
state  of  moral  and  physical  wretchedness,  of  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  form  an  adequate  idea,  home,  pale  and  ghastly 
with  hunger,  exhibited  an  appearance  of  squalid  miser)  ;— 
some  were  hardened  in  effrontery,  full  of  artifices  and  de- 
ceit, and  corrupted  by  their  habits  of  begging  ; — while  the 
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best  among  them,  though  patient  and  docile,  were,  owing  to 
their  extreme  poverty,  timid,  degraded,  and  strangers  to  all 
affection.  Those  whose  parents  had  been  once  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, having  been  brought  up  with  a  little  more  delicacy 
than  the  rest,  and  feeling  themselves  humiliated  in  the  situa- 
tion to  which  misfortune  had  reduced  them,  kept  apart  from 
those  who  were  taken  from  the  lowest  classes,  and  affected 
to  treat  them  with  disdain.  All  were  so  completely  habitu- 
ated to  idleness,  that  there  was  scarcely  one  in  ten  who  knew 
his  letters,  and  not  a  single  individual  had  any  higher  de* 
gree  of  knowledge.  The  situation  of  Stantz  was  also  par- 
ticularly unfortunate.  The  people  disliked  the  new  consti- 
tution introduced  by  the  revolutionary  party ;  and  distrust 
of  the  government  was  extended  even  to  the  succours  it 
dispensed.  They  considered  Pestalozzi  as  a  mere  adven- 
turer; a  tool  in  the  hands  of  men,  with  whose  names  were 
associated  the  ideas  of  all  their  misiortunes,  and  whose 
conduct  hitherto  had  softened  none  of  their  prejudices.  To 
these  political  objections  was  joined  one,  not  less  strong, 
of  a  religious  nature.  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Swit- 
zerland, who  were  principally  Catholics,  had  never  seen  a 
Protestant  exercise  any  public  function  among  them,  much 
less  take  upon  himself  the  character  of  schoolmaster  of  their 
children.  They  looked  upon  him  as  an  heretic,  who,  what- 
ever good  he  might  do  them  in  a  worldly  view,  would  cer- 
tainly endanger  the  safety  of  their  souls.  Mothers  who 
begged  their  bread  from  door  to  door,  pretended  to  compas- 
sionate the  condition  of  those  children,  who  were  suffered 
to  remain  at  the  school.  Sunday  especially  was  a  day  of 
disorders.  Swarms  of  visitors  arrived,  frequently  with  the 
intention  of  removing  those  in  whom  they  took  an  interest ; 
and  though  their  places  were  quickly  filled  up,  yet  this  per- 
petual change  was  very  injurious  to  the  establishment ;  and, 
as  they  all  imagined  that  no  motive  but  extreme  poverty 
could  have  influenced  Pestalozzi  in  the  performance  of  his 
task,  their  proceedings  towards  him  were  regulated  by  no 
delicacy  or  forbearance. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  Pestalozzi  in  this  situation 
with  great  feelings  of  respect;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,, 
that  his  unremitting  endeavours  were  not  without  their  reward. 
He  was  the  constant  companion  of  his  scholars  in  health,  and 
their  faithful  attendant  in  sickness  ;  and  it  was  to  him  in  either 
case  that  they  owed  whatever  comforts  they  experienced.  He 
ahared  with  them  the  same  food,  he  slept  in  the  same  room, 
and  from  his  bed  he  either  prayed  with  them  or  taught  them. 
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At  first  indeed,   accustomed  as  they   were  to  idleness,  and 
strangers  to  every  moral  sentiment  and  to  ail   social  habits, 
some  of  them  complained  of  the  restrictions  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  while  others  talked  of  a  fever  which  always 
attacked  children,  who  had  too  much  to  learn.     In  point  of 
fact,  there  was  sickness  enough  amongst  them,    partly  in 
consequence  of  the  dirty  habits  in  which  the  children  had 
been  living,  and  partly  caused  by- the  sudden  change  of  life, 
the  constant  rains,  and   the  dampness   of  the  school-house  ; 
but  of  all  those  who  were  taken  ill,   not  one  died  ;  spring  re- 
turned, and,  says  Pestalozzi,  "  before  the  snow  which  co- 
vered our  mountains  was  yet  melted,  their  dispositions  had 
undergone  a  thorough  change,  and  they  were  nourishing  in 
health  and  vigour."     Several  months,  however  passed,  before 
a  single  parent  deigned  to  bestow  upon  him  any  thanks  for 
the  care  he   had  taken.     The  children,   however,   grew  at- 
tached to  him,  and  defended  him   with  warmth   against  the 
absurd  reports  circulated  amongst  their  friends ;  and  when 
their  mothers  endeavoured   to  influence  them  against  him, 
they  answered  that  they  were  treated  better  at  school,  than 
under  the  paternal,  roof.     It  was  remarked,  that  those  who 
tried  to  escape,  were  always  the  worst  and  most  ignorant  of 
the  set ;  and  by  degrees  the  school  contained  about  eighty 
children,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  well  disposed,  and 
some  gave  promise  of  considerable  talent.     Study  was  a  new 
thing  for  them,  and  they  applied  to  it  with  zeal,'  as   soon  as 
their  progress  began  to  be  perceptible.     The  same  children 
who  had  lately  never  held  a  hook  in  their  hand,  now  worked 
hard  from  morning  to  night.     "  Quand  je  leur  demandois 
quelquefuis   apres  le  souper,   mes  enfans,    quaimez  vons  le 
mieitx,   d' alter  vous  coitcher,  ou  d'apprendte  encore  un  in- 
stant 7.    ils  repondaient,  nous  voidons  apprendre" 

The  establishment,  however,   was   still  in  its  infancy  ;  it 
had  not  that  order  and  regularity  of  form  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  founder  to  introduce,  not  so  much  by  set  rules 
and  discipline,  as  by  acting  on  the  intelligence  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  scholars  themselves.     We  give  in  his  own  words 
the  account  of  the  means  by  which   lie  savs,  he  net   only 
effected   this,  but  also  instilled   the  principles  of  kindness 
into  hearts  which  had  never  known  that  feeling.    At  the  same 
time  we  decidedly  object  to  the  idea  of  communicating  ca- 
sually, as  it  were,    the  doctrines  of  religion  and  morality. 
To  employ  this   as  the  only,  or  as  the  principal  means,  is  at 
once  to  mistake  the  importance  of  the  object  to  be  attained; 
and  the  nature  of  the  human  heart.      It  is  founded,  indeed, 
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on  that  misapprehension  of  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
advert. 

"  Je  n'ai  presque  point  donne  d'explications  a  mes  jeunesgens  ; 
je  ne  leur  ai  point  donne  des  lecons  directes  sur  la  religion  ni  sur 
la  morale ;  mais  lorsqu'ils  etaient  rassembles  autour  de  moi,  et 
qu'il  n'gnait  un  profond  silence,  je  leur  disais,  Qtiand  vous  vous 
comportez  ainsi  titles  vous  pas  plus  raisonnables  que  quund  vous 
failes  du  bruit  ?  Lorsqu'ils  m'embrassaient  et  m'appeiiaient  leur 
pere,  Out,  vous  me  reganiez comme voire pere,  et  cependant  vousfaite 
en  arriire  de  moi  des  chases  qui  m'ajpZigent ;  cela  est  it  bien  ? 
Lorsqu'en  nous  entretenant  des  malheurs  du  pays,  ils  faisaient 
un  retour  sur  cux  monies,  et  que  la  joie  et  le  sentiment  de  bonheur 
se  peignaient  sur  leurs  visages,  n'est  ce  pas,  leur  disais-je,  un  Dieu 
bipvfaisant  qui  a  mis  la  pit  it  dans  la  coeur  de  I'homme?  Quelque- 
fois  je  leur  oN'rais  le  tableau  d'une  famille  tranquille  et  bien  or- 
donnee,  qui  s'est  acquise  de  l'aisance  par  son  travail  et  par  son 
economic,  et  s'est  mise  en  etat  de  donner  des  conseils  et  des  secours 
a  des  hommes  ignorans,  pauvres  et  malheureux.  Puis  m'adressani 
a  ceux  en  qui  j'avais  reconnu  d'heureuses  dispositions,  je  leur 
disais,  n'aimeriez  vous  pas  a  vivre,  comme  moi,  au  milieu  des  iiifor- 
tunes,  a  les  elever,  a  enfaire  des  hommes  utiles  a  eux-memes  et  a  la 
societe?  Alois,  la  larme  a  l'ceil,  et  avec  la  douce  chaleur  de  la 
sensibiiite,  ils  me  repondoient,  ah  ouiy  si  jamais  nous  pouvions  at- 
teindre  jusques-la.  Mais  ce  qui  les  elevait  surtout  a  leurs  propres 
yeux,  c'etoit  la  perspective  que  je  leur  ofl'rais  de  sortir  un  jour 
de  la  misere,  de  paraitre  au  milieu  de  leurs  semblables,  avec  un 
esprit  forme  et  des  moyens  d'action  develloppes,  de  leur  rendre  des 

services,    et  de  s'attirer  leur  estime Lorsque   Altdorf 

fut  reduit  en  cendres,  je  les  rassemblai  et  je  leur  dis,  Altdorf  est 
detruit ;  peut-ttre  plus  de  cent  enf'ans  sont-ils  dans  ce  moment  sans 
vetemens,  sans  asyle,  et  sans  nourriture ;  voulez  vous  que  nous 
nous  addressions  au  gouvernement  pour  qu'il  nous  permette  de 
recevoir  vingt  de  ces  enf'ans  au  milieu  de  nous  \  Je  vois  encore 
l'empressement  avec  lequel  ils  repondirent,  ah  out,  assurement  oui. 
Mais,  repris  je  d'abord,  reflechissez  bien  a  ce  que  vous  demandez. 
Nous  n'avons  que  peu  d'argent  a  notre  disposition,  et  il  n'est  pas 
sur  qu'en  faveur  de  ces  nouveaux  venus  on  nous  en  accorde  da- 
vantage.  Peut-etre  pour  conserver  vos  moyens  d'existence  et 
d'instruction,  faudra-t-'il  travailler  plus  que  vous  n'avez  fait 
jusqua  present.  Peut-etre  faudra-t-il  partager  avec  ces  etrangers 
vos  alimens  et  vos  habits.  Ne  dites  done  pas  que  vous  les  desirez 
au  milieu  de  vous,  si  vous  n'etes  pas  surs  de  pouvoir  vous  imposer 
toutes  ces  privations.  Je  donnai  a  mes  objections  toute  la  three 
dont  elles  etaient  susceptibles ;  je  fis  rcpeter  aux  enfans  tout  ce 
quej'avais  dit,  pour  m 'assurer  qu'ils  m'avaient  bien  compris.  J!s 
persevererent  dans  leur  premiere  resolution ;  Qu'ils  viennent,  di- 
rent-ils  d  un  commun  accord,  qifils  viennent ;  et  quaud  mime  tout 
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ce  que  vous  dites  arriverait,  not  is  voiiltns  partager  avec  eux  ce  que 
nous  avons.  Quelques  refugies  ties  Grisons  etant  vcnus  voir  mon 
etablissement,  et  m'ayant  rcmis  quelque  argent,  je  ne  voulus  point 
les  laisser  aller,  mais  j'appelai  mes  enfans  et  je  Jeur  (lis,  vous 
voyez  ces  homines  que  les  mal'isurs  de  la  guerre  ont  forces  de 
quitter  leur  domicile,  et  que  peutetre  seront  demain  sans  asyle  et 
sans  moyens  de  subsistance ;  voila  ce  que,  dans  leur  propre  indi- 
gence, ils  viennent  de  me  donne?  pour  vous  ;  venez  et  remerciez- 
les.  La  reconnoissance  de  mos  jeunes  gens  arraehe  des  larmes  a 
ces  braves  emigres  Cost  ainsi  qu'avant  de  leur  parler  d'une 
vertu,  j'excitais  vivement  en  eux  le  sentiment  de  cette  vertu :  je 
regardais  comme  un  mal  de  discourir  avec  eux  sur  des  choses  dont 
ils  n'avaient  pas  acquis  la  connoissance  par  leur  propre  experience. 

Je  profitais  pour  fixer  les  idees  de  mes  el  ves,  de  tous  les 

evenemens  qui  se  passaient  dans  notre  maison  ;  nous  etions  asse2 
nomb.eux  pour  que,  chaque  jour,  il  se  presentat  une  foule  d'oc- 
casions,  de  leur  f'aire  sentir  la  dim  rence  du  bien  et  du  mal,  de  ce 
qui  est  juste  et  de  ce  qui  est  injuste;  et  ces  developpemens, 
interessans  pour  eux,  parce  qu  ils  ttaient  (burn  is  par  leurs  propres 
actions,  donmtient  matiere  a  des  reflexions  venues  d'euxmemes, 
qui  se  jbignaier.t  sans  effort  au\  miennes  a  cause  de  la  liberie  que 

je  leur  laissais Ce  qui  produisait  une  grand  impression 

sur  mes  eleves,  e'etait  la  vive  description  que  je  leur  faisais  des 
situations  clans  lesquelles  ils  pourraient  se  trouver  par  un  effet  de 
leur  bonne  ou  mauvaise  conduite.  Lorsque  nous  pariionsde  quelque 
espece  de  faute,  je  leur  en  faisais  envisager  les  suites  facheuses ; 
ne  connoissez  vous  pas  des  homines  qui  par  l'intemperance  de 
leurs  discours,  ont  eloigne  tous  ceux  dont  ils  pouvaient  recevoir 
quelques  secours  ?  Voudriez  vous  dans  un  age  avance,  inspirer  la 
racrae  aversion  a  vos  proches  et  a  vos  voisins  ?"   Jqll.  1.  p.  42. 

The  number  and  difference  of  capacity  of  his  scholars  soon 
suggested  to  Pestalozzi  the  idea  of  employing  the  most  ad- 
vanced to  teach  their  companions  ;  and  the  distinction  was 
found  to  operate  advantageously  in  exciting  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion. 

"  I  am  convinced,''  he  says,  "  that  if  schools  were  properly  or- 
ganised,  not  only  the  tenth  part  of  the  time  and  application  gene- 
rally required,  would  be  found  sufficient  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
common  branches  of  knowledge,  but  that  the  poorest  classes  of  so- 
ciety would  be  able  to  assist  materially  in  teaching  themselves.  It 
is  not  only  possible,  but  even  easy  to  give  a  considerable  degree  of 
instruction  to  many  children  at  once,  of  all  ages." 

Most  parishes  in  England,  by  the  assistance  of  our  excel- 
lent national  system  of  education,  are  at  the  present  time 
giving  practical  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  observation  ;  but  it 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  nearly  in  the  same  year  in 
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which  the  Madras  system  was  first  made  known  in  this  coun- 
try, and  before  it  had  attracted  the  public  attention,  acciden- 
tal circumstances  had  suggested  to  an  obscure  individual  in 
the  most  unfrequented  part  of  Switzerland,  the  advantages 
of  one  of  the  principal  leatures  of  Dr.  Bell's  plan, 

Although  Pestalozzi  seems  at  ti.is  period  to  have  met  with 
jonsiderable  success,  yet  he  found  tiiat  his  utmost  personal 
activity  was  not  always  sufficient  to  check,  disorder  ;  and  he 
still  laboured  under  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  pre- 
udice  against  him  in  the  country.  Another  source  of  embar- 
rassment was,  that  men  who  iiad  taken  a  superficial  view  of 
ins  system,  depreciated  it  by  remarking  certain  thi:>gs  which 
were  better  ordered  in  their  own  families,  or  in  other  schools 
better  provided  with  resources.  Advice  and  directions  were 
given,  which  his  limited  means  generally  obliged  him  to  re- 
ject, and  he  was  then  opposed,  as  a  visionary  projector,  ob- 
stinately attached  to  his  own  method.  Few  inc;'iudi.u':s  inte- 
rested themselves  sufficiently  about  him  to  give  any  eiiectual 
support;  aud  when  by  his  own  personal  exertions  he  had 
nearly  obtained  his  object,  the  Canton  in  which  he  was  es- 
tablished was  invaded  by  the  Austrians,  his  school  was  dis- 
persed, and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Stan+z  with  broken  health 
and  discouraged  prospects.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
some  of  his  friends  were  able  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  a 
small  school  for  poor  chikhen,  established  at  Berthoud,  a 
town  near  Berne.  In  the  same  place  was  a  seminary  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Swiss  government,  for  the  instruction 
of  schoolmasters — an  institution  by  no  means  uncommon  on 
the  continent — the  director  of  which  died  soon  alter  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Pestalozzi  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  place, 
with  a  promise  that  a  pension  of  forty  louis,  which  he  already 
enjoyed,  should  be  increased  to  an  hundred,  and  that  two  as- 
sistants should  be  allowed  him,  with  an  annual  salarv  of 
twenty-five  louis  each.  An  exclusive  privilege  was  "also 
granted  him  for  the  publication  of  elementary  books  on  edu- 
cation, extending  to  ten  years  alter  his  death  ;  and  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  was,  we  believe,  either  in  part  or  entirely 
defrayed  at  the  public  cost.  He  had  already  collected  above 
an  hundred  masters  and  poor  scholars,  and  the  establishment 
was  beginning  to  be  considered  as  a  national  concern,  when 
the  events  of  the  autumn  of  1802,  came  to  blight  his  newly 
raised  expectations.  The  central  government  fell,  and  the 
Cantonal  Deputies  to  the  Diet  in  the  following  year,  not 
having  received  any  instructions  concerning  him,  his  school 
again,  sunk  into  a  private  institution.     However,  upon  the 
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settlement  of  the  Helvetic  Confederation,  the  Bernese  go- 
vernment placed  bini  at  Buchsee,  two  leagues  from  Berne, 
and  close  to  the  agricultural  establishment  at  Hofwyl,  of 
which  Mr.  Brougham  has  given  some  account  in  the  evidence 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  An  union  soon  took  place 
between  IV] .  Fellenberg  and  Pestalozzi,  which' had  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  plans  of  the  latter.  Two  schools  were 
formed,  one  at  Hofwyl,  under  Fellenberg,  for  poor  children, 
who  were  taught  agriculture  at  the  same  time  -,  and  another 
at  Buchsee,  under  the  superintendance  of  Pestalozzi,  for 
those  in  easy  circumstances.  Thus  by  a  singular  change  that 
plan  of  instruction  which  was  originally  intended  for  the  poor, 
was  insensibly  transferred  to  the  children  of  the  higher 
classes.  When  the  number  of  scholars  became  too  numerous 
to  be  conveniently  accommodated  at  Buchsee,  the  establish- 
ment was  carried  to  Yverdun,  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  where 
it  has  continued  till  the  present  time. 

The  school,  when  we  visited  it  in  18KJ,  consisted  of  eighty- 
two  scholars  of  all  ages,  from  seven  to  sixteen,  of  whom  about 
five  or  six  were  English,  and  the  rest  German,  French,  or 
Swiss.     From  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  or  nine  at  night, 
all  is  in  motion  —  of  which  time  ten  hours  are  occupied  by  les- 
sons, and  the  remainder  are  filled  up  with  prayer,  meals,  and 
recreation.     There  are  no  lessons  on  Sunday  ;  they  begin  later 
on  Wednesday  evenings,  and  during  the  hot  days  of  summer, 
finish  at  six  o'clock.     Now  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  time 
employed  in  lessons  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  is  usual  in 
Other  schools.     It  is   true  that  the  occupations,   as  will  be 
.:.  are  varied,  but  it  is  too  much  to  keep  the  mind  fixed  for 
hours  daily  on  subjects  requiring  close  attention  ;  especi- 
ally when  it  is  considered  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  dif- 
ference of  age.     It  may  be  feared  too,  that  the  effects  of  such 
forced   labour,  if  not  evident  immediately,   would  manifest 
themselves  at  a  later  period  ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this, 
that  it  has  been  remarked,  that  most  of  the  children  educated 
under  Pestalozzi,   though  not  devoid  of  quickness,   have  lost 
the  natural  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  of  youth,  and  are  alto- 
gether unlike  other  boys  of  their  own  age.     They  are  said 
likewise  to  lose  their  habits  of  application  after  leaving  Yver- 
dun, which  will  not  appear  extraordinary,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered, that  some  preparation  is  requisite  for  passing  from  re- 
gular and  prescribed  occupation  to  that  which  is  entirely  vo- 
luntary.    The  children  are  seated  during  the  school  hours  ; 
although  Pestalozzi  had  adopted  a  contrary  principle  at  Ber- 
thoud,     A  middle  practice,  such  as  is  to  "be  seen  in  the  best 
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•egulated  of  oar  national  schools,  would  be  the  best ;   but  it 
nust  certainly  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  very  youg 
Iren,  to  keep  them  employed  for  nearly  one  half  of  the  twenty - 
our  hours,  in  sedentary  studies. 

The  method  of  teaching-  to  read  is  original.  At  first  large 
maracters  pasted  separately  on  separate  pieces  of  wood  were 
employed,  according  to  the  common  usage.  At  present  sticks 
ire  used  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  width,  on 
;ach  of  which  only  one  letter  is  painted,  one  under  another, 
wenty-four  times  in  German,  and  a  smaller  number  of  times 
n  French.  The  advantage  of  this  frequent  repetition  of  the 
;ame  letter  is  that  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  retain  thereby  a 
>etter  recollection  of  its  figure  and  sound.  The  vowel-sticks 
ire  first  learnt,  and  when  these  are  accurately  known,  the 
■onsonant  sticks,  which  have  been  previously  sounded  with  c; 
nute,  are  alternately  put  before  and  after  the  vowel-stick, 
md  pronounced  in  each  way.  Another  stick  is  then  ta 
m  which  all  the  consonants  are  painted  in  a  perpendicular 
me,  and  the  vowel-sticks  are  applied  to  each  letter  succes- 
ively,  thus  forming  as  many  syllables  as  there  are  consonants, 
rhis  exercise  is  varied  at  pleasure,  by  adding  new  sticks,  and 
>y  composing  syllables  with  any  number  of  letters.  Two 
nonths  are  said  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  teaching  to  read  by 
his  method.  According  to  this  plan  many  syllables  will  be 
;omposed  before  the  whole  alphabet  is  learnt ;  and  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  scrupulous  distribution  of  consonants  into 
abials,  gutturals,  &c.  We  think  this  judicious;  for  such 
Iivisionn,  and  the  explanations  with  which  it  is  necessary  to 
Lccompany  them,  are  more  apt  to  bewilder  a  child  than  to 
issist  its  progress  at  that  early  period.  Reading  and  writing- 
ire  very  properly  taught  together,  as  in  our  national  system  ; 
he  slate  too  is  used  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  children  are 
;ept  employed  for  a  considerable  time  on  those  letters  which 
;ontain  the  elementary  characters  of  others.  As  often  as  they 
earn  a  new  letter,  they  are  made  to  write  a  word  comp 
if  this  letter,  and  of  others  which  they  knew  before,  and  when, 
hey  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  trace  three  or  four  letters 
vitii  ease,  the  others  were  generally  learnt  with  great  facility. 
n  both  reading  and  writing,  the  main  principle  is  to  stop, 
:ven  upon  the  most  trifling  points,  till  perfect  accuracy  is 
■btained;  never  to  suffer  any  retrograde  movements;  ne»er 
o  allow  words  to  be  forgotten  which  had  once  been  known  ; 
r  those  to  be  written  badly  which  had  once  been  written 
veil. 

Tiie  French  and  German  languages  are  taught  in  three 
ourses  ;  the  first  embracing  nothing  but  the  simple  usage  of 
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the  words,  the  second  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  the  last 
style  and  literature  in  general.  In  all  the  courses  the  object 
at  which  Pestalozzi  aims,  is  to  make  education  tangible,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  that  is,  to  represent  every 
thing  first  through  the  medium  of  external  objects.  The 
basis  of  grammar  is  rather  fancifully  laid  in  a  practical  man- 
ner; without  the  use  of  abstract  terms.  For  instance,  the 
simple  denomination  of  objects  teaches  nouns  substantive  ; 
the  knowledge  of  their  qualities  and  properties  leads  to  nouns 
adjective.  Verbs  are  necessary  to  express  their  functions, 
and  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  other  parts  of  speech  may 
be  readily  explained  in  a  similar  way.  In  the  second  course 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  analysis  of  words,  especially  in 
the  German  language,  in  which  etymology  is  an  important 
branch  of  study.  In  the  elements  of  prosody  we  remarked 
that  the  different  feet  are  distinguished  as  particular  measures 
were  anciently,  by  the  names  of  distinguished  poets,  as  Ossian, 
Hbltz,  Klopstock.  Rules  are  also  given  lor  the  elevation  or 
lowering  \>f  the  voice,  and  three  distinct  tones  are  pointed 
out;  that  which  lays  the  stress  on  the  syllables  which  mark 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  on  those  words  which  mark  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase ;  that  which  expresses  the  nature  of 
the  sentiment  intended  to  be  conveyed  ;  and  a  third  which  is 
supposed  to  hold  an  intermediary  place  between  the  two  pre- 
ceding. 

As  the  department  of  geometry  is  that  to  which  Pestalozzi 
is  said  to  have  paid  the  greatest  attention,  we  were  anxious 
to  examine  it  with  some  minuteness.  Two  things  struck  us  as 
peculiar  in  it.  In  the  first  place,  no  definitions  are  employed, 
but  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  examination  of  the  geome- 
trical figures  themselves,  for  which  purpose  models  in  woo( 
or  pasteboard  are  used,  in  order  to  give  more  definite  ideas. 
The  attention  is  thus  well  fixed  upon  the  forms  before  pro- 
ceeding to  their  measurement.  The  second  peculiarity  is, 
that  each  pupil  invents  his  own  figures,  and  does  not  merely 
copy  them  from  tables.  They  are  left  to  his  own  choice, 
giving  lim  only  certain  conditions  which  he  is  required  to 
fulfil,  and  directing  him  only  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to 
advance  with  order.  At  our  visit,  half  a  dozen  boys  of  eight 
or  nine  years  old  were  called  out  of  the  elementary  geome- 
trical class,  and  examined  before  us  by  a  boy  somewhat  older 
than  themselves  The  questions  were  solved  with  much  pre- 
cision and  readiness,  both  viva  voce,  and  on  the  slate ;  reasons 
being  accurately  given  fur  each  step  in  the  proposition. 

Tn   arithmetic  the  same  principle  of  presenting  the  first 
elements   visibly  to  the  senses  is   preserved.     Counters  or 
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beans  are  not  used,  but  unity  is  represented  on  the  slate  by 
one  line,  two  by  two  lines,  and  so  on  as  far  as   ten.     The 
pupil  is  then  set  to  compose  any  number  within  this  series, 
as  many  times  as  possible  Avith  the  different  groups  of  lines 
drawn  before  him.     Inversely,  he  is  asked  in  how  many  ways 
he  can  destroy  any  number,  say,   for  example,  the  number 
seven,  viz.  by  taking-  away  6  and  1, — 5  and  2, — 4  and  3,  &c. 
The  pupil  has  his  series   of  lines  before  him,  and  calculates 
by  sight  till  he  can  dispense  with  this  aid,  when  they  are  laid 
aside,  and  similar  operations  are  performed  in  the  head.     The 
fractions  are  expressed  by  halves,  thirds,  quarters  of  lines, 
&c,  and  after  these  linear  exercises  are  perfectly  learnt,  cal- 
culation by  figures  commences,  the  unit  being  placed  opposite 
to  the  lines  which  correspond  to  its  number.     The  same  gra- 
dual steps  are  followed  in  algebra.     Before  the  algebraic  signs 
are  used,  one  unknown  quantity  is  compared   with   known 
quantities,  and  calculated  by  rote  without  sign  or  formula,  and 
thus  the  number  of  the   unknown   quantities  is  augmented 
successively.     L'Huilier,  in  his  Elements  of  Algebra,   pub- 
lished at  Geneva  in  1804,  has   adopted  the  same  system  of 
preliminary  reasoning  in  the  head,  by  means  of  problems, 
without  algebraic  signs  in  the  first  instance.     The   method 
has  succeeded  under  Pestalozzi,    and   the  mathematics  are 
considered  the  branch  of  study  in  which  the  pupils  of  his  es- 
tablishment make  the  greatest  progress.     We  saw  two  classes 
examined,  in  each  of  which  were  about  20  boys.     The  ques- 
tions were  first  enunciated  by  a  master,  and  then  written  on 
a  slate,  placed  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all.     Each  boy  then  copied 
it  on  his  slate  at  separate  desks,  and  repeated  it  aloud  for  the 
sake  of  correctness.     The  master  then  passed  to  perform  the 
same  operation  with  the  second  class  while  the  first  was  cal- 
culating, and  then  returning,  rapidly  inspected  the  slates,  and 
proceeded   to   set   another   problem.      Those   who  had  not 
worked  out  the  first  question  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  second,  and  the  whole  was  carried  on  without  noise  or 
confusion,  and  without  any  appearance  of  embarrassment  from 
the  presence  of  strangers.     Pestalozzi  appeared  in  the  room 
from  time  to  time,  but  did  not  interfere  with  the  lesson. 

In  geography  and  history  similar  care  is  taken  to  simplify 
the  first  elements  of  each  science.  Pestalozzi  appears  to 
think  that  whatever  can  be  seen  must  be  understood.  In  the 
former  study  the  first  ideas  are  given  on  the  spot  by  such 
miniature  representations  of  the  larger  phenomena  of  nature 
is  the  neighbourhood  affords.  An  alarming  stride  is  then 
r<ade  without  any  intermediate  steps  from  the  topography  of 
;he  environs  to  the  globe  and  the  planetary  system;  aad  this 
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is  the  more  singular,  as  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  one  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  institution.  The  description  of  the 
sphere  usually  placed  at  the  head  of  geography,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  properly  deferred  tili  the  course  of  elementary  in- 
truction  is  finished.  In  history  preliminary  notions  are  con- 
veyed by  the  successive  consideration  of  an  individual,  a 
family,  a  tribe,  and  a  people.  Schlaeger's  chronological  and 
synchronical  chart  is  used,  which  answers  nearly  to  Priestley's 
Historical  Table,  or  our  common  ribbon  charts,  except  that 
we  do  not  recollect  having  seen  elsewhere  a  distinction  pre- 
served between  brilliant  and  obscure  epochs  by  means  of  the 
decrees  of  shades  in  the  colours  which  represent  each  period. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  though  they  cannot  be  said 
to  be  neglected  altogether,  are  yet  very  little  cultivated,  and 
early  composition  in  them  is  entirely  discouraged.  Courses 
are  professed  to  be  given  in  Natural  History;  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  books  employed,  Dumesnil  in  Zoology,  Blu- 
menbach,  Emerling,  and  Lernhard,  in  Botany  and  jV3  iueralogy, 
this  department  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  of  drawing  and  music,  vocal  music  at  least ;  which  are 
cultivated  in  a  manner  utterly  disproportionate  to  their  relative 
importance.  The  method  of  teaching  to  draw  is  very  tedious, 
and  we  think  injudicious.  After  some  preparatory  exercises 
for  holding  the  body,  and  managing  the  pencil,  the  pupil  pro- 
ceeds successively  from  detached  points  to  straight  lines,  ho- 
rizontal, oblique,  perpendicular,  rectilinear  figures,  triangles, 
squares,  parallelograms,  pentagons,  and  curves.  The  result 
is  supposed  to  be  great  variety  of  forms,  exactitude  in  their 
proportions,  and  general  freedom  of  style.  Perspective  and 
shading  are  then  introduced,  models  of  every  shape  are  pro- 
vided, and  a  whole  class  is  frequently  ranged  round  the  same, 
the  pupils  being  placed  on  higher  or  lower  seats  in  different 
points  of  view,  so  as  to  vary  the  form  of  the  several  copies  pro- 
duced. There  were  about  twenty  boys  from  11  to  13  years 
old,  engaged  in  the  drawing  class  when  we  saw  it,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  were  in  different  stages  of  advancement.  There 
were  copybooks  of  all  descriptions,  from  those  containing 
only  straight  or  curved  lines,  to  trees  in  bistre,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  to  more  complicated  landscapes,  houses,  and 
figures.  Two  or  three  were  placed  before  a  large  slate,  on 
which  was  sketched  in  chalk  the  figure  of  a  cock,  while  others 
were  copying  stones,  wooden  models  of  cubes,  or  ether  inathe- 
matical  figures,  glasses,  vases,  urns,  &c.  which  lay  on  the 
tables  in  great  profusion.  None,  however,  Lad  made  any 
great  progress,  and  we  do  not  recollect  seeing  a  brush  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  individual.     The  class  was  superintended  by 
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two  masters.  Willi  regard  to  music,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  considering  the  present  state  of  society  in  most  oountries, 
its  importance  as  an  object  of  education  ha-;  been  greatly 
over-rated,  and  that  effects  have  been  attributed  to  it,  which  it 
never  could  have  produced,  even  in  the  most  primitive  times 
and  in  the  simplest  condition  of  life.  We  do  not  forget  the 
moral  and  political  influence  which  was  attached  to  it  by  the 
Greeks,  and  the  same  principle  is  so  far  recognized  in  Ger- 
many, that  there  are  masters  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  it  in 
the  primary  schools  of  most  of  the  States  ;  and  Pavia,  Milan.  , 
and  Naples  have  each  distinguished  and  weil-frequented 
musical  academies  for  the  lower  classes.  At  Hofwyl  it  is 
represented  in  a  light  which,  to  any  sober-minded  man,  must, 
appear  highly  visionary  and  extravagant. 

"  M.  Felienberg  la  considere  comme  un  moyen  d'education, 
commeune  ressource  auxiliaire  precieuse  pour  adoucir  Je  caractere 
et  les  passions  malveiilantes,  pour  mettre  l'hannonie  entre  les 
pensees  et  les  sentimens,  pour  fortifier  1'amour  de  1'ordre  et  du 
beau,  pour  ammer  l'instinct  qui  attache  l'homme  a  son  pays,  et 
pour  elever  vers  le  ciel  son  imagination  et  ses  voeux."     J  till.  2.  255. 

Pestalozzi  considers  music  of  the  same  importance  ;  and  it 
is  taught,  at  Yverdun  with  considerable  assiduity.  G  is  con- 
sidered as  the  fundamental  note,  and  contrary  to  the  general 
usage,  measure  is  taught  before  the  gamut,  which  is  not  unlike 
teaching  a  boy  his  stops  before,  he  knows  his  letters.  Now 
sound  is  the  essence  of  singing,  and  cadence  is  only  a  modifi- 
cation which  may  even  be  entirely  neglected,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  in  church  music,  without  destroying  all  its  expression 
and  beauty.  A  boy  who  learns  the  rules  of  measure  before 
be  knows  the  gamut,  must,  alter  the  preliminary  exercises, 
make  a  retrograde  step  in  order  to  return  to  sound  ;  whereas 
according  to  Pestalozzi's  own  principle,  measure  ought  not  tQ 
be  introduced  before  the  organs  have  been  gradually  rendered 
susceptible  of  its  addition  to  harmony.  We  were  present 
during  the  hour  devoted  to  singing,  and  Pestalozzi  and  several 
of  the  masters  superintended  the  lesson,  which  seemed  to  af- 
ford high  amusement  to  the  pupils.  One  of  the  masters 
walking  up  and  down  between  them  made  them  sound  the 
notes  as  they  were  traced  on  a  slate,  giving  at  the  same  time 
the  proper  tone  with  a  Ante.  He  proceeded  to  the  gradation 
of  sounds,  to  the  variation  of  their  length  and  pauses,  and 
lastly,  songs  composed  with  i\\a  simplest  combinations  of 
sounds  were  followed  by  hymns,  (haunts,  national  and  warlike 
airs  of  a  more  difficult  nature. 
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We  have  hitherto  been  silent  respecting  the  religious  opi- 
nions which  Pestalozzi  inculcates,  and  we  wish  we  could 
clear  him  from  the  serious  objections  which  have  been  taken 
against  this  part  of  his  system.  But  the  charge  of  Uuita- 
rianism  is  unfortunately  too  well  authenticated  by  several  of 
the  pamphlets  before  us,  written  by  his  wannest  admirers  ;  nor 
are  we,  indeed,  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  repelled  or  denied. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  any  discussion  on  the 
principles  of  Unitarianism ;  ouv  own  opinions  respecting  them 
stand  recorded  in  our  pa,ges  too  frequently  to  need  an  ad- 
ditional remark  on  this  head  ;  we  shall  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  one  or  two  quotations  from  the  works  on  our  table, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  our  accusation  ;  and  then  dismiss  the 
subject  with  the  single  observation,  that  so  far  as  his  pecu- 
liar religious  opinions  are  an  essential  part  of  his  system,  they 
form  a  strong  prima  facie  argument  against  his  new  method 
of  education. 

"  La  seconde  (le  Nouveau  Testament)  represente  dans  Jesus 
Christ,  dans  ses  apotres,  et  dans  l'eglise  universelle  un  principe 
eternel  de  perfection  qui  se  developpe  parmi  les  homines,  et  qui  fait 
ressortir  la  dignite  de  notre  nature."     Jull.  2.  337. 

"  Ce  tableau  ideal  de  l'homme  considere  dans  sa  purete  primi- 
tive qui  ne  pourrait  etre  fidelement  trace  que  par  le  pinceau 
createur  avec  lequel  Buffon  ebaucha  le  grand  et  magnifique  tableau 
de  la  nature,  n'est  pas  une  vaine  conception,  ou  le  reve  d'une  ima- 
gination exaltee.  L'histoire  nous  en  offre  des  esquisses  et  des  mo- 
deles,  dans  les  difFerens  siecles,  meme  chez  des  peuples  corrumpus. 
Plusieurs  de  ces  hommes,  a  la  fois  virtueux  et  distingues,  aussi 
pari'aits  que  notre  nature  parait  le  comportcr,  ont  existe  ;  tels  furent, 
sans  parlert  du  divin  fondateur  du  Christianisme,  dans  l'antiquite, 
Socrate,  et  quelques  uns  des  personnages  illustres  qui  figurent  dans 
les  tableaux  biographiques  de  Plutarque;  dans  les  terns  modernes, 
I'Hopital,  Catinet  Fenelon  .  .  .  .  de  nos  jours,  Washington,  Franklin, 

Turgot,  Mslesherbes Beaucoup  d'autres  individus,  moins  ce- 

lebres,  sans  etre  moins  estimables,  ont  aussi  prcsente  la  reunion  des 
memos  vertus."     Jull.  1.  136. 

This  is  surely  enough.  He,  before  whose  very  name  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth,  is  placed  on  a  level  not  only  with 
Socrates,  but  with  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  and  of  our  own  days; 
who  forsooth  have  presented  a  re-union  of  the  same  virtues. 
It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  doctrine  of  human  perfect- 
ibility, to  attribute  a  certain  and  unerring  power  to  the  force 
of  conscience,  which  we  perceive  is  nearly  the  groundwork 
of  Pestalozzis  principles,  although  so  entirely  unwarranted 
either  by  reason  or  .revelation.     Conscience  can  be  nothing 
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^se  but  our  judgment  concerning  virtue  and  vice,  right  and 
vrong;  and  as  it  is  a  human  faculty,  it  cannot  but  partake  of 
luman  fallibility.  But  we  prefer  stating  this  in  the  words  of 
Bishop  Watson,  an  authority  which  will  not  be  suspected  of 
i  bias  in  favor  of  exaggerated  sentiments  of  the  degradation 
}f  our  nature. 

"  What  is  conscience  ?  Is  it,  as  has  been  thought,  an  internal 
nonitor  implanted  in  us  by  the  Supreme  Being,  and  dictating  to  us 
)n  all  occasions,  what  is  right  or  wrong  ?  Or  is  it  merely  our  own 
udgment  of  the  moral  rectitude  or  turpitude  of  our  own  actions  ? 
[  take  the  word,  (with  Mr.  Locke)  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  only  in- 
;ellia:ible  sense."     Watson's  Answer  to  Paine. 

Holding  the  views  of  religion  we  have  stated  above,  we  are 
aot  surprised  that.  Pestalozzi  appears  to  lay  much  stress  upon 
the  natural  evidences.     The  Bible  must  seem  an  inconsistent 
book  in  the  eyes  of  an  Unitarian  ;  we  are,  therefore,  far  from 
wondering  that  he  has  laid  down  a  course  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  which  five  or  six  years  are  consumed  before  the  pupils 
enter  upon  the  Christian  dispensation ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
really  astonished  that  consistently  with  his  principles,  he  should 
suffer  any  part  of  the  sacred  volume  to  be  their  manual,  much 
more  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  read  the  whole  of  it. 
Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  it  is  the  practice  on  the 
greater  part  of  the  Continent  to  substitute  abridgments  and 
historical  extracts  for  the  Bible  itself,  till  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen ;  and  the  ignorance  which  results  from  this  system 
may  be  easily  conceived.     So  rare  is  it  to  put  the  Bible  into 
the  hands  of  children,    that  it  has  actually  been  made  the 
ground  of  a  charge  against  Pestalozzi,  from  which  his  advo- 
cates think  it  necessary  to  vindicate  him.     Morning  and  even- 
ing prayers  are  scrupulously  observed,  and  every  other  day 
Pestalozzi  prays  with  the  children,  points  out  their  respective 
duties,  and  their  peculiar  motives  for  thankfulness.     On  the 
intervening  days  a  nearly  similar  ceremony  takes  place,  di- 
rected by  the  other  masters,   each  in  their  separate  classes. 
On  Sunday  there  is  a  sermon,  and  a  Catholic  priest  comes  to 
such  as  are  of  that  persuasion,  from  a  village  about  two  leagues 
distant,  to  which  they  occasionally  repair  to  hear  mass.     On 
the  evening  of  our  visit,  at  about  half-past  eight,  we  were 
informed  that  prayers  were  about  to  begin  in  a  kind  of  chapel, 
conveniently  arranged  for  the  purpose  in  a  part  of  the  build- 
ing.    According  to  the  custom  of  the  Protestant  churches 
abroad,  it  was  extremely  plain, — no  ornaments,  no  altar,  no 
pews,  but  the  area  fitted  up  with  benches  rising  gradually  one 
above  another,  and  the  sides  and  roof  neatly  festooned  with 
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green  branches  and  flowers.  The  service  commenced  with  a 
prelude  on  the  organ,  followed  by  an  hymn  chaunted  by  the 
eHer  boys,  in  which  most  of  the  masters  and  the  congrega- 
tion, who  were  furnished  with  books,  joined.  The  air  was 
pleasing  and  solemn  ;  and  the  precision  of  the  voices  such  as 
church  music  rarely  attains,  except  in  Germany.  The  hymn 
being  finished,  all  stood  up;  and  Pestalozzi  walking  up  and 
down  through  the  vacant  space  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel, 
delivered  in  German  a  kind  of  exhortation,  of  which  the 
chief  topics  were,  questions  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  day  had  been  passed,  the  necessity  of  gratitude,  and  en- 
couragements to  perseverance.  The  whole  ended  with  the 
Lord's  prayer.  His  manner  wras  not  particularly  solemn,  but 
was  not  without  persuasiveness,  and  was  totally  devoid  of 
pretension  and  affectation.  Separate  parts  of  the  chapel  were 
appropriated  to  the  two  sexes,  for  there  were  present,  besides 
the  scholars  in  the  girls'  school  with  their  mistresses,  a  few  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Yverdun ;  and  both  the  young  and  old 
members  of  the  congregation  which  consisted  cf  about  140, 
including  the  masters,  were  equally  respectful  and  earnest  in 
their  attention.  The  whole  ceremony  took  up  about  twenty 
minutes,  of  which  the  prayer  lasted  about  half  the  time. 

Little  now  remains  to  be  added  to  the  above  sketch,  ex- 
cept some  slight  notices  respecting  the  management  of  tho 
school.  No  distinctions  of  rank  or  fortune  are  allowed,  and 
praise  is  said  to  be  the  only  reward,  except  some  trust  of 
small  responsibility.  Comparative  emulation  is  discouraged. 
Remonstrances,  with  the  shame  which  accompanies  the  de- 
tection of  a  fault,  are  affirmed  to  be  the  only  punishments 
employed,  except  in  cases  of  gross  vice.  At  a  general  as- 
sembly every  Sunday,  Pestalozzi  reviews  the  conduct  of  the 
preceding  week,  and.  if  any  public  reproof  which  it  may  be 
then  necessary  to  administer,  has  not  the  desired  effect,  the 
culprit  is  reprimanded  more  severely  in  private  before  some 
of  the  oldest  in  the  establishment ;  a  method  which  is  said  to 
be  found  very  successful.  Once  in  tiie  course  of  the  week, 
each  class  separately  undergoes  a  similar  review.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  discipline  would  be  totally  insufficient,  even  in 
the  less  artificial  state  of  society  which  Switzerland  exhibits, 
without  the  constant  personal  attendance  of  the  masters.  In 
fact,  they  are  rather  the  elder  companions  of  their  pupils  thau 
the  instructors,  and  their  object  is  to  obtain  a  parental  in- 
fluence over  them.  To  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  they 
rat  at  the  same  table  with  the  boys,  they  sleep  in  the  same 
rooms,  they  partake  of  their  recreations,  and  thus  exercise  a 
(  ontinsta!,  though  unperceived  controul  over  their  whole  con- 
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duct.     In  fact,  one  of  Pestalozzi's  leading  principles   is   to 
introduce  into  a  system  of  public  education  the  kindness  with 
-which  a  parent  superintends  his  family.     He  thinks  that  no- 
thing- but  this  is  wanting  to  make  the  pupi!  all  that  is  desired  ; 
and  that  by  means  of  it  deceit  and  artifice  may  be  banished, 
the  malevolent  passions  corrected,  envious  feelings  checked, 
and  all  the   vices  to   which  human  nature  is  now  subject, 
softened  and  finally  eradicated.      We  are  certainly  not  dis- 
posed to  under-rate  the  value  of  kindness  in  every  proceeding 
•which  takes  place  between  a  master  and  his  pupil ;  we  are 
satisfied  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  it ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  afraid  that  the  extravagant  consequences  which 
are  here  expected  to  result  from  it,  cannot  possibly  be  looked 
for  under  the  present  constitution   of  mankind.     It  is  very 
pleasing  and  specious  in  an  Utopian  theory  of  education,  to 
consider  a  child  as  naturally  disposed  to  follow  all  possible 
good,  animated  with  spontaneous  excellence,  and  fraught  with 
the  germs  of  goodness  which  only  require  fostering  care  and 
expansion,  in  order  to  be  matured  into  habitual  virtues.    But 
when  we  look  to  realities,  where  shall  we  find  the  counterpart 
of  this  agreeable  picture  I     Shall  we  find  it  in  observation  or 
experience,  in  reason  or  in  revelation  I     Shall  we  find  it  in 
the  best  regulated  of  our  private   families,    or  even   in  our 
cradles,  where,  if  any  where,  we  might  look  for  natural  good- 
ness in  its  most  pure  and  unspoiled  and  unsophisticated  form? 
Shall  we  find  it  any  where  but  in  the  visionary  schemes  of  phi- 
lanthropists, who  in  their  endeavours  to  improve  the  condition 
of  man,  will  not  lock  into  the  Bible  to  see  what  that  condition 
really  is ;  and  thus  frustrate  their  own  well-meaning  plans  by 
reasoning  upon  a  fundamental  error.     Pestalozzi's  language, 
in  a  letter  quoted  by  M.  Juliien,  is  as  follows  : 

"  L'homme  vent  le  bien  natureUement,  et  l'enfant  s'y  livre  avec 
toute  la  franchise  de  sua  age."  Jull.  i.  33.  Again, — "  Faire 
naitre  dans  1'enfan.t  une  disposition  habituelle  au  bien,  fondee  sur  la 
purete  dassentimens,"  &c.  "  L'homme  est  bon  par  sa  nature,  cette 
verite  consoiante  ra'a  etc  confirmee  et  demontree  par  1'observation 
des  elcves  de  M.  Pestaiozzi,  livres  en  quelque  sorte  a  eux  meraes. .  . . 
non  genes  ni  comprimes,  qui  ofrVent  ainsi  la  nature  bumaine 
dans  sa  purete  primitive,  'curs  penchans  se  revtlent,  et  il  en  est  Men 
pea  de  vicie'ux  quon  ait  he&oin  de  combative.  L'homme  ne  devient 
mechant  que  par  leifet  de  nos  me th odes  d'education  absurdes,  .... 
Apres  que  l'education  s'est  occqpee  a  degrader  et  a.  deteriorer 
l'enfance,  nos  institutions  barbarea  et  oppressive?,  destructives  de 
tout  libre  developpement  des  facuites  humaines,  viennent  achever  de 
depraver  l'homme,  el  nos  philosophss  disent  ensuite  d'un  ton  grave, 
pfdantesqae  et  morose.     '  Les  hommes  sont  medians  et  ont  beaoia 
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d'etre  reprimcs ;  ii  leur  faut  des  chaines  des  gibets,  des  entraves, 
des  supplices  de  tout  genre.'  Combien  ils  inspirent  a.  la  fois  d'in- 
dignation  et  de  pitie  ces  depreciateurs  et  ces  calomniateurs  de  la 
nature  humaine!  Je  demanderais  a  ceux  d'entre  eux  quipeuvent 
etre  de  bonne  foi,  de  venir  passer  deux  mois  entiers  avec  nos  el  eves 
Suisses,  et  d'etudier  en  eux  les  dispositions  originelles  de  l'homme 
qui  n'est  pas  deforme  par  l'education."     Jull.  i.  78. 

How  much  must  Pestalozzi  feel  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  whom  the  "  depredators  and  calumniators 
of  human  nature"  are  at  this  moment  using  all  their  efforts  to 
breed  up  to  "  chains  and  gibbets,  and  fetters  and  torments  of 
every  kind/'  in  our  national  schools  I  But  the  subject  is  a 
painful  one,  and  we  forbear  to  pursue  it. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  the  foregoing  account  of 
Pestalozzi's  institution,  we  are  aware  we  shall  be  told  that 
many  details  which  are  essential  to  its  success  have  probably 
escaped  us  in  the  hasty  survey  of  it  to  which  we  were  limited. 
We  are  willing  to  give  this  objection  its  full  force ;  but  our 
aim  has  been  to  represent  honestly  the  impressions  which  a 
view  of  the  system  in  its  practical  operations  excited  in  our 
minds,  without  any  of  that  colouring  which  admirers  and  par- 
tizans  have  thrown  over  the  subject.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
a  flaunting  picture  of  the  establishment  at  Yverdun,  in  its 
holiday  suit  and  dressed  for  visitors,  may  procure  the  works 
of  Jullien  or  Chavannes/ — but  those  who  wish  to  see  it  as  it 
is,  in  its  every-day  form,  and  freed  from  the  varnish  of  ill- 
regulated  theorists,  must  not  look  to  them  for  information. 
A  few  words  on  one  or  two  principles  to  which  we  have  not 
yet  had  occasion  to  advert,  will  now  conclude  this  protracted 
article. 

Locke  says  that  all  knowledge  is  either  intuitive  or  demon- 
strative ;  and  it  is  on  the  first  kind  that  the  certainty  and 
evidence  of  all  our  knowledge  depends,  which  certainly  every 
one  finds  to  be  so  great,  that  he  cannot  imagine,  and  there- 
fore cannot  require  a  greater.  Pestalozzi,  excluding  demon- 
stration altogether,  gives  the  first  impressions  of  every  thing, 
from  the  alphabet  to  mathematics,  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses  ;  and  intuition  is  a  word  which  occurs  so  frequently  in 
M.  Jullien's  book,  that  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  im- 
portance which  is  attributed  to  its  agency.  This  is  far  from 
being  new  in  theory,  whatever  it  may  be  in  practice.  To  say 
nothing  of  Aristotle  and  Descartes,  who  have  both  enlarged 
on  this  principle,  Leclerc  and  Rousseau  have  both  recom- 
mended it.     The  former  says, 

"  C'tst  done  par  les  yeux  qu'il  faut  d'abord  parler  a  la  raison  du 
petit  homme,  et  e'est  par  le  tact  qu'il  faut  verifier  les  erreurs  des 
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yeux,"  &c.     Leclerc.     "  Abrtgt  des  etudes."     Again, — "  En  tail 

d' observation,  il  ne  faut  pas  lire,  il  Jhut  voir Puisque  les  sens 

sont  les  premiers  instrumens  de  nos  connissances,  les  etres  corporels 
et  sensibles  sont  les  seuls  dont  nous  ayons  immediatement  l'idee." 
Rousseau. 

A  second  leading-  principle  is  to  advance  gradually  in  every 
branch,  from  the  simplest  beginning  to  the  more  compound 
stages  of  each  science,  without  omitting  a  single  intermediate 
step.  Having  once  fixed  upon  a  point  of  departure,  a  regu- 
lar series  of  propositions  succeeds  with  positive  proofs  for 
every  combination  ;  and  thus  geometry  and  drawing  com- 
mence with  a  point,  arithmetic  with  a  line,  natural  history  with 
a  plant,  an  insect,  or  a  stone,  geography  with  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  and  languages  with  a  single  word.  Of  the 
soundness  of  this  principle  in  a  general  point  of  view,  no  one 
will  doubt;  but  to  judge  of  its  propriety  when  applied  in  the 
rigorous  manner  with  which  Pestalozzi  has  adhered  to  it,  let 
us  look  to  its  effects  upon  his  own  pupils  under  his  own  ma- 
nagement. Although  before  they  leave  Yverdun  they  have 
usually  attained  their  16th  year,  and  have  been  occupied  in- 
cessantly from  the  time  of  their  admission  ten  hours  per 
day,  yet  none  of  the  branches  of  study  are  carried  to  anjr 
height,  and  some  do  not  even  proceed  beyond  the  elements. 
The  belles-lettres  are  but  (barely  entered  upon, — geometry 
extends  only  to  the  valuation  of  surfaces, — arithmetic  is  not 
yet  applied  to  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life, — geography 
does  not  advance  beyond  half  its  intended  limits, — singing 
and  drawing  stop  at  an  equally  low  point, — and  religious  in- 
struction, in  pausing  upon  the  natural  evidences  of  a  supreme 
Being,  does  not  even  arrive  at  the  first  principles  of  Christi- 
anity. This  is  surely  strong  evidence  that  there  is  something 
fundamentally  wrong ;  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be  partly  owing  to 
tediousness  in  collecting  too  many  subordinate  ideas  in  each 
stage,  which  prevent  a  comprehensive  view,  and  disturb  the 
clearness  of  the  whole  arrangement ;  and  partly  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  uniform  attachment  to  any  system,  however  good. 
The  method  of  conveying  instruction  must  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  object  to  be  taught,  or  else  it  will 
be  often  contrary  to  the  progress  of  the  ideas,  and  will  ob- 
struct, rather  than  facilitate  the  developement  of  the  under- 
standing. The  method  of  analysis  employed  by  Pestalozzi, 
in  all  cases,  is  often  the  best ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  it 
retards  the  spontaneous  opening  of  the  mind,  and  causes  it  to 
arrive  step  by  step  at  the  same  point  which  might  have  been 
reached,  under  different  management,  by  a  single  stride.  Is 
it  not  evident  that  if  each  of  the  natural  faculties  are  em- 
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ployed  separately,  riian  is  deprived  of  ilie  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  their  simultaneous  action?  For  example,  there 
13  a  foolish  kind  of  discipline  practised  at  Yverdun,  called 
gymnastic  exercises,  in  which  the  pupil  is  first  made  to  move 
his  head  in  every  possible  direction,  then  his  arms,  his  legs, 
and  lastly  his  whole  body,  advancing  systematically  from  the 
most  simple  movement  to  the  most  complicated.  Even  M. 
Juilien  himself  half  suspects  that  this  is  mere  foolery,  for  he 
gravely  remarks,  "  Do  tels  details  pea  vent,  an  premier  coup- 
d-ceil,  paraitre  minutieux  ;  mais  si  Ton  vent  y  refleckir  inure- 
ment," &c.  and  then,  after  mature  reflection,  he  goes  on  to 
prove  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  possible  means  of  promoting 
"  force  of  attention."  What  child  is  there  who,  without  ail 
this  manual  exercise,  dees  not  learn  to  move,  according  as 
his  wants  may  dictate,  his  arms,  hands,  and  legs,  and  to  make 
use  spontaneously  of  motions  either  simple  or  compounded  ? 
Reflection  is  by  no  means  the  only,  or  even  the  principal 
director  of  our  physical  actions ;  it  is  habit,  or  instinct,  or 
even  a  species  of  involuntary  operation,  which  has  often  the 
chief  influence  upon  them.  It  is  not  by  reflection  that  the 
eye  closes  itself  at  the  approach  of  any  external  object;  and 
it  is  certain  that  reflection  could  not  prevent  that  contraction 
of  the  eyelids  which  is  so  admirably  contrived  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  delicate  organ  which  they  defend.  No  obser- 
vation upon  the  motion  of  the  arms  can  teach  an  infant  &o 
effectually  as  nature  herself,  how  to  balance  itself  so  as  to 
preserve  a  proper  equilibrium.  A  child  who  enters  upon  a 
course  of  these  gymnastic  exercises,  must  have  already  gone 
far  beyond  all  which  it  is  pretended  to  teach  him  there  ;  and 
well-chosen  sports  might  be  substituted  with  advantage  for 
elementary  principles  which  must  be  useless  and  superfluous. 
The  application  of  the  principle  of  gradation  to  drawing, 
is  still  more  unfortunate  ;  and  the  teacher  of  this  branch  seems 
himself  to  have  experienced  a  considerable  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending what  the  long  preliminary  course  of  straight  lines 
and  curves  had  to  do  with  a  landscape, 

"  Je  ne  savais  pas  du  tout,  au  commencement,  ce  qu'il  (Pesta- 
lozzi)  entendait,  lorsqu'il  m'assurait  que  les  lignes,  les  angles  et 
les  courbes  etaient  les  fondemens  cle  Part  du  dessin .  .  .  .  Je  ne  pou- 
vais  en  aucune  maniere  me  representor  comment  cela  pouvait  etre 
applique  au  dessin."     Chavaimes.    136 

Not  till  after  two  years  of  these  linear  exercises  is  the  pupil 
allowed  to  begin  perspective,  and  to  copy  from  models. 
What  can  possibly  compensate  for  this  enormous  waste  of 
time  in   scratching  curves  and  rectilinear."*  on  a  slato  which, 
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like  the  coarse  sketches  found  among  the  Mexicans  at  the 
discovery  of  America,  are  nothing  but  the  rude  efforts' of  art 
in  its  first,  infancy  and  weakness-?  Is  it  thought  seriously, 
that  in  order  to  develope  the  intelligence  of  a  child,  he  should 
be  placed  in  a  savage  state,  and  made  to  pass  through  all  the 
successive  epochs  of  improvement  ?  Science,  instead  of  being 
made  to  retrace  her  steps,  should  be  led  on  to  an  higher  stage 
of  perfection.  Again,  great  trouble  is  takeu  in  one  of  the 
courses  on  grammar  to  class  all  the  inflexions  of  the  voice 
under  three  divisions,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
are  regularly  taught.  But  supposing  it  were  possible  to  re- 
duce the  infinite  variety  of  natural  tones  to  three  elementary 
sounds,  and  to  form  the  organs  so  as  to  express  them  with 
musical  exactness,  what  can  be  more  injudicious  than  to 
teach  the  voice  to  produce  sounds  by  rule,  which  ought  to 
arise  spontaneously  from  feeling  (  It  is  neither  by  method, 
nor  by  reflection,  nor  by  rule,  that  the  child  who  makes  a  de- 
mand adopts  a  supplicatory  tone ;  that  the  desires  of  his  mind 
are  manifested  by  a  particular  inflexion  of  voice,  or  a  peculiar 
expression  of  look  ;  Lut  it  is  the  intimate  union  which  exists 
between  the  internal  and  the  external  movement,  which  makes 
the  cue  the  natural  result  of  the  of  her.  There  is  no  more 
necessity  to  learn  how  to  express  what  is  really  felt,  than  to 
learn  how  to  caress  what  is- really  loved.  Let  the  scholar  ba 
taught  to  feel,  and  the  proper  tone  will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

In  these  and  similar  cases,  it  appears  that  the  contrary 
principle  to  analysis  should  be  adopted,  so  as  not  to  divide 
into  a  multiplicity  of  successive  operations  that  which  nature 
gives  directly  in  a  single  lesson.  The  method  of  analysis  sub- 
jects a  child  to  an  exercise  of  his  understanding,  which  is 
most  useful  when  the  end  cannot  be  obtained  without  this 
labour,  but  which  is  entirely  superfluous  as  often  as  the  same 
point  can  be  equally  well  gained  in  a  manner  more  immediate 
and  direct.  There  is  also  a  danger  in  separating  things 
associated  in  nature;  it  is  not  le.-s  inconvenient  to  divide 
what  ought  to  be  united,  than  to  confound  v,  bat  ought  lo  be 
kept  distinct.  Generally  speaking,  it  would  appear  that  the 
analytical  method  is  advantageous  for  the  sciences,  and  for  the 
aits  of  industry,  of  which  it  is  easy  to  decompose  the  consti- 
tuents, and  to  replace  them  in  various  combinations;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  suitable  for  teaching  the  arts  of  imai 
nation.     M.  Jutlien  indeed  says, 

"  Pour  former  le  sens  ideal,  ou  le  sentiment  du  Beau,  on  pre- 
sence et  on  observe  i&otemevt  les  qualitea  et  les  rapports  qui  con- 
stituent la  beautc  de  chsUjue  objet."     Tcm.  I.  p.  220. 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  these  qualities  are  which, 
taken  singly  and  isolated,  suggest  by  themselves  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  beautiful.  Is  it  the  harshness  of  sound  in  the 
famous  verse  of  Racine, 


■L'essieu  crie,  et  se  rompt," 


or  is  it  the  sharpness  in  that  of  Boileau, 

"  N'entend  qu'en  fremissant  l'aigre  cri  de  la  scie  ?" 

Is  it  not  plain,  that  the  same  qualities  would  render 
verses  detestable,  in  which  the  sound  was  not  intended  to  be 
an  echo  to  the  sense  I — But  enough  of  this.  We  have  said 
sufficient  to  shew  that,  independently  of  our  objections 
to  Pestalozzi  on  a  religious  score,  his  principles  themselves 
are  in  many  instances  inapplicable  to  most  of  the  branches  of 
education. 

We  would  not  wish  in  what  has  been  said,  to  be  considered 
as  detracting  from  the  merits  of  Pestalozzi  as  a  philanthropic 
character.  We  honour  him  for  his  self-devotion  to  the  ob- 
jects of  his  charity  during  the  early  part  of  his  life  at  Stantz; 
and  we  are  sorry  that  he  was  constrained  by  circumstances  to 
alter  his  plans,  and  that  what  was  intended  for  the  poor,  and 
to  have  been  confined  within  the  bounds  of  a  village-school, 
should  have  been  gradually  extended,  till  its  nature,  as  well 
as  its  object  and  situation,  has  been  entirely  changed.  Though 
the  academy  at  Yverdun  would  perhaps  scarcely  recognize 
its  prototype  in  the  humble  school  at  Stantz,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  Pestalozzi  himself  was  best  suited  for  his  first  situation, 
and  that  his  own  secret  inclinations,  had  he  been  permitted  to 
follow  them,  would  have  led  him  to  persevere  in  the  more  ob- 
scure task  of  educating  the  children  of  the  poor.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  anec- 
dote, for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  most  respectable  private 
source,  and  for  the  authenticity  of  which  we  can  pledge  our- 
selves.— In  the  year  1809,  or  1810,  Pestalozzi,  unknown  to 
any  of  his  associates  at  Yverdun,  set  off  for  Arau,  and  soli- 
cited the  government  of  the  Canton  to  furnish  him  with  a 
house  where  he  could  give  himself  up  entirely  to  the  education 
of  the  lower  classes.  He  declared  himself  sensible  that  this 
was  his  appropriate  situation,  and  that  he  had  been  led,  con- 
trary to  his  own  inclination,  to  form  an  establishment  for  the 
higher  ranks,  for  whom  he  thought  his  method  not  so  well 
calculated.  To  engage  the  government  to  comply  with  his 
request,  he  offered  to  receive  at  his  new  establishment  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  poor  children  of  the  Canton  at  an  ex- 
tremely moderate  price.     The  magistrates  required  time  to 
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consider  of  the  proposal,  and  in  the  interval  two  oi*  Pesta- 
lozzi's  principal  assistants,  of  whom  M.  de  Muralt  was  one, 
arrived  in  all  haste  at  Arau,  and  presenting- themselves  before 
the  council,  informed  the  members  that  their  colleague  had 
deserted  them, — and   that  such  considerable  expenses    had 
been  incurred  at  Yverdun,  that  they  should  all  be  ruined  if 
Pestalozzi,  whose  name  was  essential  to  their  success,  was 
suffered  to  quit  them.     Things  being  thus  explained,   Pesta- 
lozzi quietly  consented  to  return  back  and  resume  his  func- 
tions.    His  project  on  examination    appeared  extravagant, 
since  the  price  at  which  he  offered  to  board  and  instruct  his 
scholars,  was  fixed  much  lower  than  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses. — We  have  little  doubt  but 
that  Pestalozzi,  in  making  1  his  application  at  Arau,  expressed 
his  real  opinion  concerning  those  for  whom  his  system  was 
best  adapted ;  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Brougham,   it  has  been 
introduced  into  Mr.  Fellenberg's  establishment  at  Hofwyl  for 
both  rich  and  poor ;  and  we  understand  that  it  has  been  also 
tried  in  many  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich, 
at  Naples,   at  Stutgard,  and  in  the  province  of  Kentucky,  in 
the  United  States  of  America.     Unless  the  religious  depart- 
ment is  conducted  in  all  these  places  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner from  that  of  the  academy  at  Yverdun,  we  are  unfeignedly 
sorry  to  learn  that  there  are  so  many  organized  nurseries  of 
Unitarian  principles. 


Art.  V.     The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.     2  vols.     12mo. 

12s.     1818. 

We  have  often  heard  of  Mr.  Lamb,  as  probably  have  our 
readers,  though  we  confess  we  scarcely  recollect  to  have  had 
hitherto  the  fortune  of  falling  in  with  any  of  his  productions  ; 
and  should  even,  notwithstanding  our  supposed  official  fami- 
liarity with  the  literature  of  the  day,  have  felt  a  little  embar- 
rassed if  required  to  point  out  where  they  were  to  be  found. 
Mr.  Lamb,  however,  or  rather  "  the  gentlemen  who,"  accord- 
ing to  the  immemorial  courtesies  of  authorship  on  such  occa- 
sions, "  have  kindly  taken  the  trouble  of  collecting  them,"  &c. 
resolved,  it  should  seem,  to  rescue  these  disjointed  members 
of  the  poet  from  their  state  of  dispersion ;  so  that  we  have  now 
before  us  "  The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,"  embodied  in  as 
questionable  a  shape  as  two  12mo.  volumes  can  supply. 
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It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  in  thus  gratifying  our 
curiosity,  these  "  gentlemen"  have  best  consulted  the  interests 
of  their  friend's  reputation;  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  old 
maxim  of  "  the  unknown  for  the  magnificent," — a  kind  of  glory 
in  which  the  vanity  of  few  authors  would  find  its  account — 
there  seems  something  in  the  fdrm  and  apparatus  of  collection 
and  arrangement,  that,  as  it  were,  repugns  to  the  nature  of 
that  fugitive  style  of  composition  to  which  Mr.  Lamb  appears 
to  have  confined  his  efforts.  One  fancies  a  degree  of  preten- 
sion and  assurance  in  a  volume  which,  perhaps,  rather  takes 
from  that  easy,  careless,  oft-hand  air,  which  forms  at  once 
the  greatest  charm  of  this  lighter  species  of  writing,  and  its 
best  apology.  The  Italian  improvisatori  are  said  never  to 
suffer  their  verses  to  be  taken  down,  because  "  cosi  se  per- 
derebbe  la  poca  gloria:"  it  might  be  equally  prudent  in 
certain  of  the  class  of  occasional  versifiers  and  paragraph 
writers,  to  distrust  any  officious  attempt  on  the  part  of  their 
friends  to  compress  their  light-winged  bluet tes  into  the  cor- 
porate heaviness  of  "  Works." 

But  fanciful  as  all  this  may  seem,  and  inapplicable  as  it, 
at  any  rate,  is  to  the  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Lamb's  melanges, 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  which  is  any  thing  but  airy,  the  fact  we 
take  to  be  not  the  less  certain,  that  his  productions,  in  their 
state  of  ag-gnregration,  will  hardly  contribute  to  the  increase  of 
that  reputation  which  they  would  seem  to  have  acquired  for 
him  separately.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  they  may  be  said 
to  have  this  tendency;  for  they  betray  throughout  the  most 
unequivocal  marks  of  a  disposition  kind-hearted,  simple,  and 
unassuming,  to  a  degree  that  cannot  but  conciliate  the  good- 
will and  respect  of  his  readers,  aud,  indeed,  go  far  to  disarm 
even  his  critics  of  th  •  lesome  severity  of  reproof,  which 
their  occasional  deficiency  in  other  points  might  properly  call 
Forth.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  cases  which  occasion  us 
more  emba  snt  in  the  execution  of  our  functions  than 

almost   any    other;    in  the  diffidence   of   the  author 

us  half  to  atone  for  the  dullness  of  the  book,  and  Avhere 
the  exc  ce  of  his  intentions  leaves  us  no  heart  to  dwell 
upon  the  mediocrity  of  :  rformance. 

Mr.  Lamb,  we  understand,  is  best,  or,  at  least,  mostly  known 
as  a  poet;  in  which  sve  believe,  he  appeared  as  one 

of  the  earliest  fol  ordsworth  :  and,  in  fact,  the 

better  ,  st  vjoIue  id  with  verses,  which 

sufi  I  in  style  and  taste  to  the  pro- 

tions   v  lebrated    master;    and  it   is,   as    com- 

pared with  .  that  we  shall  chiefly  consider  them.     For 

we  ......  flly  be  expected  thai  wa  should,  on  such 
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an  occasion,  indulge  our  readers  with  a  renewal  of  the  old 
discussion  concerning  the  general  merits  of  this  poetical  sys- 
tem.     Were  we,    indeed,   violently  prejudiced  against  that 
system,  and  disposed  to  take  unfair  advantages  in  our  hos- 
tility, we  might  not  easily  suffer  such  an  opportunity  to  escape, 
of  exemplifying  the  supposed  unsoundness  of  its  principles 
by  so  unlucky  an  instance  of  its  practical  application.     But 
fortunately  we  entertain  no  such  feelings  ;   and,  were  it  other- 
wise, should  yet  be  most  averse  to  their  indulgence,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  gentleman  so  far  from  every  offensive  quality  as  Mr. 
.Lamb.     In  this  respect,  indeed,  if  in  no  other,  he  differs  much 
to  his  advantage  from  some  of  his  fellow  disciples  ;  of  whom  it 
has  been  generally  remarked,  that  notwithstanding  the  sup- 
posed humanizing  influence  of  their  pastoral  and  poetical 
habits,  they  bear  their  faculties  by  no  means  too  meekly; 
but  rather  distinguish  themselves,  particularly  in  their  prosa 
writings,  by  a  tone  of  impatience,  irritation,  and  authority, 
which  excites  the  more  surprize,   when  compared  with  the 
almost  infantine  gentleness  and  simplicity  which  is  allowed  to 
characterize  so  much  of  their  poetry. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Lamb  and  his  poems.  When  wo 
have  once  warned  our  readers  of  the  peculiar  school  to  which 
they  professedly  belong,  what  remains  to  be  said  about  them 
may  be  soon  stated.  They  are  written  after  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
fashion,  with  much  more  of  his  manner  than  of  his  genius ; 
bearing,  At  is  true,  little  trace  of  his  prototype's  tendency  to 
metaphysics  and  mysticism,  but  with  more  than  enough  of  his 
other  peculiarities.  In  a  word,  they  have  the  air  of  serious, 
but  awkward  and  unsuccessful  imitations  of  the  lyrical  ballads. 
Equally  natural  with  a  certain  portion  of  those  singular  pro- 
ductions ;  but  uninformed  by  a  particle  of  that  deep  feeling 
and  pure  poetical  spirit  which  more  than  redeems  ail  their 
foibles.  This  judgment  may  sound  severe,  but  a  few  extracts 
will  best  illustrate  its  justice.  They  shall  be  taken  at  random. 
The  first  Poem  in  the  collection  is  called  "  Hester,"  and 
begins, 

"  When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die, 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 
Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try, 

With  vain  endeavour. 

"   A  month  or  more  she  hath  been  dead, 
Yet  cannot  I  by  force  be  led, 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed, 

And  her  together."     F.  1. 
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Then  comes  "  The  Three  Friends,"  which  appears  to  be 
the  longest  in  the  book,  and  opens  thus  : — 

ii  Three  young  maids  in  friendship  met, 
Mary,  Martha,  Margaret. 
Margaret  was  tall  and  fair, 
Martha  shorter  by  a  hair. 
If  the  first  excelled  in  feature, 
Th'  other's  grace  and  ease  was  greater. 
Mary,  though  to  rival  loth, 
In  their  best  gifts  equalled  both. 
They  a  due  proportion  kept ; 
Martha  mourned  if  Margaret  wept  ; 
Margaret  joyed  when  any  good 
She  of  Martha  understood ; 
And  in  sympathy  for  either, 
Mary  was  outdone  by  neither."     P.  5. 

But  this  delightful  accordance  was  not  to  last  long.  Mar- 
tha lost  her  health,  and,  during  her  illness,  was  most  sedu- 
ously  nursed  by  Mary.  In  the  mean  time,  Margaret,  who, 
"  by  occasion,  of  more  distant  habitation,"  was  debarred 
from  such  constant  intercourse  with  her  friend,  grew  sick 
herself,  from  apprehension,  lest  Mary 

"  By  her  visits  day  by  day, 
Martha's  heart  should  steal  away.5* 

So  that  by  the  time  that  Mary  had  brought  about  the 
recovery  of  Martha,  she  found  a  new  patient  in  Margaret, 
to  whom  she  devoted  herself  with  equal  assiduity.  It  was 
now  Martha's  turn  to  be  suspicious,  and,  accordingly,  her 
jealousy  wrought  to  such  a  pitch,  that  one  day  she  called 
upon  Margaret,  and 

"  Finding  her  by  chance  alone, 
She  began,  with  reasons  shown, 
To  insinuate  a  fear, 
Whether  Mary  was  sincere  ; 
Wished  that  Margaret  would  take  heed, 
Whence  her  actions  did  proceed ; 
For  herself  she  had  long  been  minded, 
Not  with  outsides  to  be  blinded." 

And  so  it  goes  on ;  the  result,  however,  of  these  un- 
grounded insinuations,  was  the  alienation  of  Margaret's  heart 
from  Mary,  who  became  completely  separated  iroiu  her  un- 
kind associates  for  two  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  Martha 
and  Margaret  happening  to  walk  out  together,  fell  in  with  a 
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maid,  in  whose  features,  ail  scarred  as  they  were  by  the 
small  pox,  they  had  difficulty  in  recognizing'  their  old  and 
ill  requited  friend  Mary;  who,  they  found,  had,  during  the 
period  of  their  separation,  been  almost  at  the  point  of  death, 
without  a  friend  to  tend  her  in  her  sickness  ! 

"  Then,  oh  then,  how  did  reflection, 
Come  on  them  with  recollection  ; 
All  that  she  had  done  for  them, 
How  it  did  their  fault  condemn  !" 

But  Mary  proving  still  as  kind-hearted  as  ever,  forgave  all, 
and  the  consequence  was  a  renewal  of  friendship  which  no 
after  jealousies  ever  disturbed. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  analysis  of  this  delightful 
Poem,  as  it  is  apparently  the  longest,  most  elaborate,  and 
characteristic  of  the  collection.  But,  after  this  specimen,  it 
will  be  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  rest.  "  The 
Vision  of  Repentance"  and  "  Oriana's  Dreatn"  are  a  little 
less  absurd.  Then  comes  a  strange  "  Ballad,  noting  the 
difference  of  rich  and  poor,  in  the  ways  of  a  rich  noble's 
palace  and  a  poor  workhouse,"  from  which  we  learn,  that 

"  In  a  costly  palace,  if  the  child  with  a  pin, 

Do  but  chance  to  prick  his  finger,  strait  the  doctor  is  called  in. 

In  a  wretched  workhouse  men  are  left  to  perish, 

For  want  of  proper  cordials  which  thSfr  old  age  might  cherish. 

In  a  costly  palace  youth  his  temples  hides 

With  a  new  devised  peruke  that  reaches  to  his  sides. 

In  a  wretched  workhouse  age's  crown  is  bare, 

With  a  few  thin  locks  just  to  fence  out  the  cold  air."     P.  28. 

This  is  followed  by  two  doggrel  pieces,  apparently  in- 
tended to  be  jocose,  called  "  Hypochondriacus,"  and  a  "  Fare- 
well to  Tobacco,"  from  which  we  can  afford  no  extract. 
Our  readers,  we  dare  say,  will  not  regret  our  forbearance. 
Then  come  the  "  Sonnets,"  which  are  rather  in  a  better 
strain  ;  though  some,  particularly  the  Xth,  remind  us  a  good 
deal  of  Mr.  N.  Higginbottom's  manner.  After  these  we  have 
"  blank  verse,"  beginning, 

"  In  my  poor  mind  it  is  most  sweet  to  muse 
Upon  the  days  gone  by." 

The  pieces,  however,  which  follow  under  this  denomina- 
tion, are  decidedly  the  best  in  the  volume.  One,  "  The  Sab- 
bath Bells,"  struck  us  as  pretty. 
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Here  end  the  "Poems."  And  the  next  thing  we  meet  i.s 
"  John  Woodvil,  a  Tragedy,"  oi*  which  we  have  not  room  to 
give  any  account.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  recom- 
mending it  to  our  readers  as  a  curiosity  ;  it  being  the  only 
proper  and  legitimate  tragedy,  upon  the  Lake  model,  which  we 
have  ever  had  the  fortune  to  fall  in  with.  The  volume  closes 
with  "  Rosamund  Gray,"  a  tale  in  prose,  and  written  in  a  style 
of  such  excessive  tenderness,  that  it  would  seem  almost  unfeel- 
ing to  make  it  in  any  way  the  subject  of  animadversion. 

The  second  volume,  with  the  exception  of  an  unfortunate 
farce  at  the  end,  is  occupied  by  prose  essays ;  and  we  must 
do  Mr.  Lamb   the  justice  to  say,   that  they  are  in  a  very 
superior   strain  to  that  of  his  poetry  ;    so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  we  felt  some  surprize,  not  that  a  man  capable  of  writing 
such  good  sense  in  prose,  should  not  prove  an  abler  inditer 
of  verses,  but  that  he  should  so  far  mistake  his  talent  as  to 
attempt  to  write  verse  at  all;  or,  at  least,  having  indulged 
this  not  unusual  weakness,  that  he  should  be,  in  that  degree, 
blinded  by  parental  prejudices,  as  to   imagine  he  could  do 
himself   credit   by  their   publication.     In    several   of   these 
essays  he  shews  not  only  considerable  general  good  taste, 
but,  in  particular,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best 
■writers  of  our  best  age  of  poetry ;  and  speaks  of  them  com- 
monly in  a  tone  of  sound  and  discriminating  criticism.     Our 
wonder  is,  (though,  perhaps,  it  only  argues  our  simplicity  that 
we  do  wonder,)  that  he^hould  never  think  of  applying  to  the 
appreciation  of  his  own  productions  the  canons  by  which  ho 
so  successfully  ascertains  the  quality  of  those  of  his  pre- 
cursors. 

The  first  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best  essay  in  the  volume 
is  "  on  the  Tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  considered  with  a 
reference  to  their  fitness  for  stage  representation  ;"  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  enforce  a  position,  which  we  have  always 
held,  that  the  works  of  our  great,  poet  lose  rather  than  gain 
by  being  represented.  Though  we  imagine  that  Mr.  L. 
and  ourselves  are  not  altogether  singular  in  this  opinion,  (for, 
in  fact,  the  grounds  of  it  appear  to  be  tolerably  obvious,) 
yet,  as  we  have  not  before  seen  them  so  well  laid  down,  or 
insisted  upon,  we  shall  make  two  or  three  extracts  bom  this 
part  of  the  book,  not  without  a  hope  of,  thereby,  in  some 
degree,  making  up  to  Mr.  L.  for  those  which  we  suffered  our- 
selves to  select  from  the  former  volume. 

*'  It  mfly  seem  a  paradox,  but  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion 
t'l.it  the  plays  of  Skakspcsre  are  less  calculated  for  performance  oa 
a  stage,  than  those  of  almost  any  other  dramatist  whatever.     '1  heir 
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distinguishing  excellence  is  a  reason  that  they  should  be  so.  There 
is  so  much  in  them  that  comes  not  under  the  province  of  acting, 
with  which  eye,  and  tone,  and  gesture,  have  nothing  to  do. 

"  The  glory  of  the  scenic  art  is  to  personate  passion,  and  the 
turns  of  passion  ;  and  the  more  coarse  and  palpable  the  passion  is, 
the  more  hold  upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  spectators  the  per- 
former obviously  possesses.  For  this  reason,  scolding  scenes,  scenes 
where  two  persons  talk  themselves  into  a  fit  of  fury,  and  then,  in  a 
surprising  manner,  talk  themselves  out  of  it  again,  have  always  been 
the  most  popular  upon  our  stage.  And  the  reason  is  plain,  because 
the  spectators  are  here  most  palpably  appealed  to,  they  are  the 
proper  judges  in  this  war  of  words,  they  are  the  legitimate  ring 
that  should  be  formed  round  such  '  intellectual  prize-fighters/ 
Talking  is  the  direct  object  of  the  imitation  here.  But  in  all  the 
best  dramas,  and  in  Shakspeare  above  all,  how  obvious  it  is  that 
the  form  of  speaking,  whether  it  be  in  soliloquy  or  dialogue,  is  only 
a  medium,  and  often  a  highly  artificial  one,  for  putting  the  reader, 
or  spectator,  into  possession  of  that  knowledge  of  the  inner  structure 
and  workings  of  mind  in  a  character,  which  he  could  otherwise  never 
have  arrived  at  in  that  form  of  composition  by  any  gift  short  of  intui- 
tion. But  the  practice  of  stage  representation  reduces  every  thing 
to  a  controversy  of  elocution.  Every  character,  from  the  boisterous 
blasphemings  of  Bajazet  to  the  shrinking  timidity  of  womanhood, 
must  play  the  orator."     P.  8. 

He  then  goes  on  to  exemplify  this  more  strongly,  with 
reference  to  that  peculiar  depth  and  refinement,  and  otten 
complexity  of  character,  which  Shakspeare  delighted  to  in- 
dulge, particularly  as  instanced  in  Hamlet ;  and  afterward* 
proceeds  : 

"  The  truth  is,  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  are  so  much  the 
objects  of  meditation,  rather  than  of  interest  or  curiosity,  as  to  their 
actions,  that  while  we  are  reading  any  of  his  great  criminal  charac- 
ters— Macbeth,  Richard,  even  Iago — we  think  not  so  much  of  the 
crimes  which  they  commit,  as  of  the  ambition,  the  aspiring  spirit, 
the  intellectual  activity,  which  prompt  them  to  overleap  those  moral 
fences.  Barnwell  is  a  wretched  murderer  ;  there  is  a  certain  fitness 
between  his  neck  and  the  rope ;  he  is  the  legitimate  heir  to  the 
gallows  ;  nobody  who  thinks  at  all  can  think  of  any  alleviating  cir- 
cumstances in  his  case  to  make  him  a  fit  object  for  mercy :  or,  to 
take  an  instance  from  the  higher  tragedy,  what  else  but  a  mere 
assassin  is  Glenalvon  ?  Do  we  think  of  any  thing  but  the  crime 
which  he  commits,  or  the  rack  which  he  deserves  ?  that  is  all  which 
we  really  think  about  him;  whereas,  in  the  corresponding  characters 
in  Shakspeare,  so  little  do  the  actions  comparatively  affect  us,  that 
while  the  impulses,  the  inner  mind  in  all  its  perverted  greatness, 
solely  seems  real,  and  is  exclusively  attended  to ;  the  crime  is  com- 
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paratively  nothing.  But  when  we  see  these  things  represented,  the 
acts  which  they  do  are  comparatively  every  thing,  their  impulses 
nothing."     P.  24. 

This  is  then  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Lear,  among  others, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  so  much  eloquence,  that  not- 
withstanding the  length  of  our  article,  Ave  are  fain  to  extract 
a  portion  of  it. 

«'  The  Lear  of  Shakspeare  cannot  be  acted.  The  contemptible 
machinery  by  which  they  mimic  the  storm  is  not  more  inadequate 
to  represent  the  horrors  of  the  real  elements,  than  any  actor  can  be 
to  represent  Lear.  They  might  more  easily  propose  to  personate 
the  Satan  of  Milton  upon  the  stage,  or  one  of  Michael  Angelo's 
terrible  figures.  The  greatness  of  Lear  is  not  in  corporal  dimen- 
sion, but  in  intellectual :  the  explosions  of  his  passions  are  terrible 
as  a  volcano  :  they  are  storms,  turning  up  and  disclosing  to  the  bot- 
tom that  sea,  his  mind,  with  all  its  vast  riches.  It  is  his  mind  which 
is  laid  bare.  The  case  of  flesh  and  blood  seems  too  insignificant  to 
be  thought  on,  even  as  he  himself  neglects  it.  On  the  stage,  we 
see  nothing  but  corporal  infirmities  and  weakness,  the  impotence  of 
rage  ;  while  we  read  it  we  see  not  Lear,  but  we  are  Lear;  we  are  in 
his  mind,  we  are  sustained  by  a  grandeur  that  baffles  the  malice  of 
daughters  and  storms ;  in  the  aberrations  of  his  reason  we  discover 
a  mighty  irregular  power  of  reasoning,  unmethodized  from  the  ordi- 
nary  purposes  of  life,  but  exerting  its  powers  as  the  wind  blows  where 
it  listeth,  at  will  upon  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  mankind."  P.  25. 

Here  we  must  close  our  extracts,  though  the  remainder  of 
the  Essay  would  afford  abundant  examples  of  disquisition 
equally  acute  and  entertaining  with  those  we  have  given. 
The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  "Essay  on  Hogarth,"  and 
of  the  "  Characters  of  dramatic  writers  contemporary  with 
Shakspeare."  These  last  we  think  very  good,  though  written 
in  the  tone  of  exaggerated  praise  which  antiquarians  in  poetry 
are  apt  to  indulge  in.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
absurd,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  than  the  following  passage  on 
jhe  last  scene  of  the  "  Broken  Heart." 

"  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  in  any  play  a  catastrophe  so  grand, 
so  solemn,  and  so  surpassing  as  this.  The  expression  of  this  tran- 
scendant  scene  seems  almost  to  bear  us  in  imagination  to  Calvary 
and  the  Cross  ;  and  we  seem  to  perceive  some  analogy  between  the 
scenical  sufferings  which  we  are  here  contemplating,  and  the  real 
agonies  of  that  final  completion,  to  which  we  dare  no  more  than 
hint  a  reference ! 

We  must  now  bring  our  article  to  an  end.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  part  in  ill-temper  with  Mr.  Lamb,  for  whose  cha- 
racter and  abilities,  when  properly  directed,  we  entertain  an 
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anfeigned  respect.  But  his  poems  a  id  plays,  we  think,  are 
decidedly  bad ;  and  we  could  not,  when  called  upon  to  give 
an  opinion,  conscientiously  express  ourselves  about  them 
otherwise  than  we  have  done.  When  we  venture  further  to 
predict  that  such  will  always  be  the  general  sentiment  con- 
cerning them,  we  do  not  mean  to  dispute,  but  that  like  other 
and  similar  productions  of  his  school,  they  may  have  their 
admirers,  even  without  the  immediate  circle  of  the  poet's 
friends  ;  but  the  number  of  those  endowed  with  such  con- 
genial peculiarities  of  sympathy  and  feeling,  will  ever  be  too 
minute  to  have  any  very  sensible  weight  among  the  opinions 
of  the  generality  of  readers;  a  tribunal,  however  Mr.  Words- 
worth may  disclaim  its  competence,  which  must  always  be  the 
ultimate  arbiter  of  desert  and  fame,  in  arts  of  which  the  sole 
intelligible  object  is  the  exciting  of  pleasurable  emotion,  and 
which  appeal  directly  to  those  parts  of  our  moral  constitution 
which  are  supposed  to  be  common  to  us  all. 


Art.  VI.  Reflections  upon  the  Death  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly :  in  a  Discourse  delivered  at  Essex  Street  Chapel, 
November  8,  1818.  By  Thomas  Belsham.  8vo.  pp.  21. 
Hunter.    1818. 

There  are  some  occurrences,  which  make  the  wise  man 
tremble,  and  the  charitable  man  place  his  finger  on  his  lips 
and  be  silent ;  while  those  who  have  neither  wisdom  nor 
charity  use  them  as  themes  of  popular  declamation ;  rashly- 
speculating  upon  their  causes  or  effects,  without  regard  to  the 
moral  or  religious  principles  which  their  lucubrations  may  in- 
vade, or  the  individual  feelings  which  they  may  unnecessarily 
outrage.  Such  we  conceive  was  the  fall  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly;  an  event,  which  a  fear  of  compromising  the  best 
interests  of  religion  and  society  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  an  unwillingness  to  add  to  the  bitter  cup  of  sorrow 
poured  out  for  his  family  and  friends,  would  have  deterred 
most  men  from  discussing  even  in  a  mixed  society,  much 
more  in  a  public  congregation.  Mr.  Belsham,  however,  it 
appears,  thinks  otherwise :  he  has  imagined  that 

"  He  was  not  acting  improperly,  nor  inconsistently  with  his 
professional  character,  in  publicly  expressing  his  deep  sympathy 
with  his  fellow  citizens  upon  the  present  mournful  rever&e,  and  in 
pointing  out  to  his  hearers  the  proper  moral  improvements  of  this 
afflictive  event."     (Advertisement,  p.  vi.) 
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We  do  pot  often  agree  with  Mr.  Belsham  in  his  view  of  the 
subjects  which  he  chases  for  his  appeals  to  the  public,  through 
the  press ;  and  certainly  the  present  Discourse  affords  us  no 
opportunity  of  relaxing  that  tone  of  censure,  which  he  has 
often  compelled  us  to  assume.     In  a  word,  while  we  doubt 
much  the  expediency  of  adverting  to  this  sad  event  at  all,  we 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  has  been  even  perversely  in- 
genious in  his  manner  of  treating  it ;  purposely,  as  it  should 
seem,  neglecting  the  only  advantage  which  we  should  have 
imagined  that  a  Christian  minister  would  have  proposed  from 
the  discussion,  and  making  what  appears  to  us  a  mischievous 
use  of  an   imprudent  selection.     We   can   conceive  that  a 
preacher,  addressing  an  audience  in  which  were  to  be  found 
many  whose  studies  and  expectations  were  similar  to  those  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  many  who  panted  to  run  the  same  race, 
and  attain  to  the  same  professional  eminence  which  he  had 
reached,  might  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  a  desire  to 
warn  them,  by  so  sad  an  example,  of  the  necessity  of  sub- 
duing their  whole  soul  and  spirit  unto  the  will  of  God,  and 
learning  the  difficult  task  of  moderation  and  self  controul  in 
all  things,  if  they  would  be  blameless,  and  harmless  to  them- 
selves or  others. "  And  we  could,  perhaps,  excuse  the  zeal, 
which  overlooked  or  disregarded  the  aggravation  of  private 
sorrow  which  it  might  occasion,  while  thus  inculcating  a  use- 
ful and  seasonable  lesson.     Had  such  been  the  course  of  Mr. 
Belshanfs  argument,  or  the  object  of  his  labours,  we  should 
at  least  have  felt  unqualified  respect  for  the  motives  by  which 
they  were  dictated.     But,  when  we  find  him  holding  up  the 
unhappy  victim  of  uncontrouled  feeling  as  a  model  for  ad- 
miration ;  ranking  his  decease  among  our  national  calamities ; 
and  classing  it  with  that  afflicting  dispensation  of  Providence, 
which  deprived  the  Prince  Regent  of  his  only  child,  and  the 
nation  of  her  whom  it  had  fondly  looked  to  as  the  mother  of 
a  race  of  kings ;  when  he  imputes  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel, 
(we  instinctively  shudder  as  we  write)  to  the  just  and  holy 
Being  who  "  has  fixed  his  Canon  'gainst  self  slaughter ;"  and 
presumes  to  speak  of  the  unfortunate  suicide  as  "  torn  from 
us  by  a  mysterious  visitation  of  Divine  Providence  ;"  (p.  3.) 
we  know  not  which  to  express  first,  our  astonishment,  or  our 
disgust.     Does  Mr.  Belsham's  theology  teach   him  that  to 
permit  is  to  ordain?  that  because  God  allows  man  to  act  as  a 
free  agent,  he  is  therefore  responsible  for  the  evil  which  by 
an  ungrateful  abuse  of  his  liberty,  man  dares  to  commit?  and 
that  deeds  at  which  good  angels  Weep,  are  planned  and  con- 
trived by  a  wise  and  benevolent  Providence? 
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Are  these  sentiments  befitting  one  to  titter,  who  has  ven- 
tured to  assume  the  character  of  a  Christian  teacher?  is  this 
the  only  mode  in  which  Mr.  Belsham  could  apologize  ibr  an 
act  which  he  chose  to  speak  of  and  would  not  condemn  ?  Or 
does  he  suppose,  that  the  unthinking  youths,  who,  caught 
by  his  eloquence,  or  flattered  by  his  delusive  appeals  to  their 
reason  rather  than  their  faith,  leave  the  good  old  paths  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  flock  to  his  meeting  house,  will 
learn  from  such  language  a  profitable  lesson  I 

We  know  not  how  he  may  reply  to  such  questions  now, 
but  we  will  venture  to  anticipate  a  moment  in  his  life,  when 
he  will  not  rejoice  in  having  preached  or  published  this  Dis- 
course. As  for  his  eulogium  upon  the  talents,  the  acquire- 
ments, the  private  virtues,  or  the  public  services  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  enter  upon  it ;  we 
will  not  sit  in  judgment  upou  his  panegyric,  whether  it  be 
the  offspring  of  political  predilection,  or  of  private  friendship. 
In  truth  we  wish  to  refrain  from  speaking  of  the  deceased  at 
all.  We  limit  our  censures  to  the  incautious  language  (per- 
haps we  might  employ  a  stronger  term,)  which  has  repre- 
sented the  awful  crime  of  suicide  as  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence ;  a  representation  involving  so  much  that  is  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of  society,  as  well  as 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  God,  that,  as  men  and  as  Chris- 
tians, we  should  fail  in  our  duty,  did  we  hesitate  to  mark  it 
with  unqualified  condemnation. 

We  proceed  to  produce  the  evidence,  by  which  this  heavy 
charge  is  to  be  supported. 

"  This  great  man  was  raised  up  by  Divine  Providence :  he  was 
endued  with  extraordinary  powers ;  he  was  placed  in  a  very  con- 
spicuous and  elevated  station  :  his  heart  glowed  with  ardent  zeal 
to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  to  resist  oppression,  and  to 
defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  And  in  these  godlike 
purposes,  he  succeeded  to  a  very  great  degree.  Not  indeed  to  the 
extent  of  his  own  wishes,  or  of  the  public  expectations :  but  he 
succeeded  as  far  as  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  succeed : 
and  well  and  faithfully  did  he  perform  the  high  and  important  part 
which  was  allotted  him,  in  that  order  of  things  which  infinite  bene- 
volence selected  as  the  wisest  and  the  best.  He  was  then  sum- 
moned away  suddenly  indeed,  and  in  the  estimation  of  erring  man, 
most  unseasonably  and  prematurely.  But  not  so  in  the  judgment 
of  unerring  wisdom,  by  which  this  event,  apparently  most  cala- 
mitous, was  brought  to  pass  at  the  day  and  hour  when  to  the  all- 
comprehending  mind  it  was  known  to  be  most  expedient.  Let 
human  wisdom  adore  in  silence :  and  let  the  will  of  man  bow  in 
humble  prostration  to  the  will  of  God.     Nor  let  it  be  forgotten. 
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that  what  this  great  man  has  left  undone,  shall  by  other  instru- 
ments be  accomplished  in  its  time,  and  that  the  beautiful  and  glo- 
rious plan  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  shall  proceed  with- 
out impediment  or  delay.''     P.  17. 

This  extract  will  speak  for  itself  to  the  judgment  and  the 
conscience  of  our  readers,  and  we  doubt  not,  lully  justify  the 
strongest  expressions  which  we  have  felt  ourselves  called 
upon  to  use.  Mr.  Belsbam  is  a  writer  of  no  mean  ability  ; 
he  is  also,  we  understand,  a  popular  preacher  among-  those 
who  have  adopted  similar  views  of  religion  with  himself. 
But  there  is  something  required  from  a  Christian  teacher, 
better  than  mere  worldly  wisdom,  more  excellent  than  all  its 
enticing  language ;  it  is,  that  he  declare  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  and  that  he  be  eves  to  the  blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame, 
that  they  may  see  and  walk  in  the  path  of  duty.  Let  his 
youthful  heavers,  who  have  been  seduced  into  the  bye  ways 
of  schism  by  Mr.  Belsham's  powers  of  oratory,  take  heed 
how  they  in  future  trust  themselves  to  his  guidance  ;  and  let 
them  not  henceforth  vainly  seek  that  wisdom  which  is  to  lead 
them  in  the  way  of  salvation,  from  lips  which  have  not  only 
decked  a  political  idol  with  exaggerated  praise,  but  have 
attempted  to  palliate  a  crime  at  which  our  nature  revolts,  by 
imputing  the  lamentable  results  of  human  weakness  to  the 
controuling  Providence  of  an  all-wise  and  righteous  God. 


Art.  VII.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Tithes, 
By  John  Mirehouse,  Esq.  of  Lincoln  s  Inn,  Barrister  at 
Law.     8vo.     260  pp.     BuUerworih.     1818. 

The  Clergy,  as  a  body,  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  Mr. 
Mirehouse  for  this  very  judicious  and  useful  compilation. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  right  of  tithes  :  or  to  determine  how 
far  it  would  be  wise  to  amend,  or  to  abolish  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  question,  however,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  a  very 
simple  one.  The  teuure,  by  which  the  Clergyman  is  entitled 
to  his  tithes,  rests  precisely  upon  the  same  grounds  as  that  by 
which  the  landlord  receives  his  rents — and  the  whole  system 
of  pioperty  would  be  as  much  aflected  by  any  alteration, 
without  :he  consent  of  the  owner,  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
If  we  could  rationally  expect  that  toe  Church  would  have  an 
equally   well  founded  security  for  its  revenues,  from  some 
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Utopian  statute,  framed  by  a  secret  committee  of  modern 
reformers,  as  it  now  has  obtained  by  inveterate  custom  and 
immemorial  possession ;  we  are  convinced  that  the  Clergy, 
of  all  others,  would  be  the  first  to  petition  for  commutation  : 
and,  however  underpaid  even  now  on  the  aggregate,  would 
gladly  consent  to  a  diminution  of  their  income,  it'  it  were  to 
be  the  sea!  of  peace  and  of  charity. 

Unfortunately,  however,  these  are  dreams  in  which  we  dare 
not  venture  to  indulge;  nor  is  the  abolition  of  tithes  the  pa- 
nacea, by  which  ecclesiastical  and  lay  diseases  may  hope  for 
their  cure  ;  it  is  not  change  oi'diet,  and  alteration  of  regimen, 
which  the  reforming  empirics  of  the  day  are  willing  to  apply  ; 
they  prefer  working  with  the  knife  and  the  cautery.  Would 
be  commissioners  and  examining  catechists  have  sufficiently 
avowed  their  ultimate  object ;  and  though  the  latter  ma\  have 
made  his  approaches  less  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  and 
declared  his  sentence  for  open  war  at  an  earlier  period  than 
the  more  practised  and  wary  ex-chairman  thought  advisable 
for  himself;  yet  the  Church  is  not  yet  ripe  for  its  "  Cacotha- 
pasia,"  nor  are  its  Ministers  prepared  to  surrender  their  cures 
to  our  "  Clerks,"  or  change  our  benefices  for  "  Pensions." 

But  to  come  to  Mr.  Mirehouse's  book  ;  he  commences  with 
a  definition  of  tithes,  which,  in  the  outset,  is  well  worthy 
attention. 

"  Tithes  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  arising  from  land, 
from  the  stock  upon  land,  and  from  the  personal  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants."    P.  1. 

Now  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the  first  accurate  definition 
which  has  been  laid  down  by  any  writer  upon  tithes.  Selden, 
Degge,  Burn,  Wood,  Cunningham,  and  Toller  are  all  equally 
erroneous.  From  want  of  sufficient  distinctness  of  expression, 
or  from  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  the  term,  each  of  these 
authors  refer  to  "  the  yearly  increase  arising  from  lands  ;"  an 
exposition  which  effectually  deprives  the  tithe  owner  of  his 
right  to  many  proedial  tithes  now  clearly  established  as  his 
due  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  aftermath,  vegetables,  and  all 
second  crops  and  growth  ;  in  which  the  entire  produce  of  the 
land,  however  often  this  may  arise  in  the  course  of  each  year, 
is  liable  to  the  payment  of  tithes :  instead  of  the  single 
growth,  as  might  have  been  imagined  from  the  loose  exposi- 
tion to  which  we  have  above  alluded.  The  received  doctrine 
of  the  courts  at  present  is,  that  tithes  are  due  "  de  omnibus 
renovantibus  et  crescentibus." 

Avery  extraordinary  distinction  has  been  taken  by  lawyers 
of  high  authority,  in  regard  to  the  right  of  tithes  from  peas  and 
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beans,  applied,  by   the  cultivator  to  the  support  of  his  cto 
family.     M.  Toller  has  stated, 

"  That  if  the  occupier  gather  them  green  to  spend  in  his  house, 
where  they  are  accordingly  eaten  by  the  family,  no  tithe  shall  be 
paid  of  them  by  the  law  of  the  land,  without  the  aid  of  a  local  or 
particular  cu9tom  to  effectuate  the  exemption."     Ch.  4.  119. 

Now  we  do  uor  need  to  be  told  that  this  strange  anomaly 
has  been  permitted  to  operate  in  numberless  cases  ;  but  we 
must  at  the  same  time  express  a  decided  conviction  that  Mr. 
Mirehouse  has  very  ably  exposed  its  total  want  of  principle ; 
as  his  reasoning  is  very  briefly,  as  well  as  very  clearly  stated, 
we  shall  extract  it. 

"  Is  it  meant  that  all  articles  cultivated  alone  for  the  use  of  the 
occupier's  family,  are  to  be  exempt  from  tithe  ?  if*  so,  the  agricul- 
turist, who  farms  his  little  deaiain  for  that  purpose  only,  will  live 
entirely  tithe-free ;  and  the  land,  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of 
which  has  been  for  centuries  the  property  and  in  the  perception  of 
the  tithe  owner,  at  once  becomes  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
tithes  ;  and  supposing  the  parish,  inhabited  by  six  or  seven  persons 
of  this  description,  the  tithes  thereof  are  gone.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  certain  articles  are  to  be  exempt  on  this  account,  where  is  the 
Jine  to  be  drawn,  and  on  what  principle  is  it  that  a  court  can  know 
where  to  pause  ?  '  I  know  no  case,'  says  My  Lord  Hardwicke, 
'  where  things  not  originally  tithable  in  their  own  nature,  shall  be- 
come so  liable  by  the  subsequent  use  of  them.  ri  he  subsequent  use 
of  a  thing,  as  it  alters  not  its  nature,  cannot  add  to  it  a  tithable 
quality,  which  it  had  not  before  ;  if  it  could,  why  should  it  not  hold 
vice  versa?  (Walton  v.  Try  on,  Amb.  Rep.  ISO.)  It  seems  doubtful 
therefore  (continues  Mr.  Mirehouse)  whether  an  exemption  upon 
such  principles  would  now  be  permitted.  Indeed,  it  has  been  once 
held  that  a  custom  to  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tithes  such  peas 
and  beans  as  were  gathered  green,  and  used  in  the  family  of  the 
owner,  in  consideration  that  he  should  set  out  the  tithes  of  the  re- 
sidue respectively  in  poaks  and  sheaves,  at  his  own  expence,  was 
bad  :  the  court,  by  entering  into  the  consideration  of  the  custom, 
implying  that  there  was,  de  jure,  no  such  exemption ;  hence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  tithes  of  peas  and  beans,  however  cultivated, 
gathered,  or  used,  is  always  payable."     P.  65. 

A  similar  claim  of  exemption  for  potatoes,  turnips,  wood, 
&c.  &c.  if  consumed  in  the  family  of  the  occupier  of  the  land, 
has  sometimes  been  pretended;  but  we  remember  that  in  a 
late  case,  Williamson  v.  Lord  Lonsdale,  (since  the  publication 
of  Mr,  Mirehouse's  Treatise)  it  was  ruled  by  Lord  Chief  Baron 
.Richards  that  they  certainly  were  liable  ;  and  the  Learned 
Judge  then  observed,  that  the  case  of  peas  and  beans  had 
been  strongly  alluded  to,   bat  that,  if  they  were  exempt   by 
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law,  it  was  a  solitary  exemption,  and  he  would  on  no  account 
extend  such  exemption  farther.  This  decision,  as  a  corrobo- 
ration of  his  reasoning,  must  be  very  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Mire- 
house. 

The  last  Chapter  contains  a  very  lucid  exposition  of  the 
case  of  the  London  Clergy;  as  this  is  a  matter  exciting  un- 
usual interest  at  the  present  moment,  and  about,  as  we  hope, 
to  come  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  chief  facts  re- 
lating to  it. 

The  original  provision  for  the  Clergy  of  London  arose  from 
what  are  called  surplice  fees,  and  certain  small  offerings  on 
Saints'  days.  Their  revenues,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.. 
were  so  inadequate  to  their  necessities,  that  on  application  to 
Parliament,  a  rate  of  2s.  9d.  in  the  pound,  on  house  rent,  was 
ordered  to  be  levied  in  lieu  of  tithes,  (37  Ken.  VIII.)  The 
fire  of  1666  consumed  eighty-five  churches,  out  of  which  by 
an  Act  (23  Car.  II.)  only  fifty-one  were  rebuilt ;  (Mr.  Mire- 
house  says  fifty- f wo,  but  we  suspect  this  to  be  an  error  of  the 
press  ;)  the  remaining  thirty-four  parishes  being  annexed  to 
others.  In  these  fifty-one  benefices,  the  rate  of  2s.  9d.  in  the 
pound  was  abolished,  (without  the  consent  of  the  Clergy)  and 
a  fixed  stipend  in  lieu  of  it  was  to  be  paid  by  an  equal  pound- 
rate  on  the  houses.  This  having  continued  for  130  years,  was 
at  length  found,  as  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose,  wholly  inade- 
quate to  its  purpose,  and  in  1804  a  very  scanty  addition  was 
granted  by  Parliament ;  still,  however,  founded  on  the  absurd 
and  inequitable  principle  of  a  given  stipend.  Another  appli- 
cation accordingly  is  about  to  be  fixed  by  the  Incumbents, 
praying  for  an  addition,  which  we  shall  gladly  see  acceded  to, 
not  by  an  unvarying  increase,  but  by,  what  after  all,  will  be 
only  a  partial  restoration  of  their  legal  rights,  an  assessment  of 
a  shilling  in  the  pound  upon  the  full  rental. 

Mr.  Mirehouse  will  easily  perceive,  from  the  space  which 
we  have  allotted  to  his  treatise,  a  work  which  however  ably 
executed,  (and  it  is  ably  executed)  possesses  small  interest  for 
general  readers,  how  high  a  value  we  are  inclined  to  place 
upon  his  labours. 


Art.  VIII.     Memoires    et     Correspondance    de    Madame 
UEpinay.     3  vols.     Paris  and  London. 

Few  pictures  of  human  manners  are  calculated  to  excite 
more  interest,  than  that  presented  by  the  aspect  of  French 
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society,  towards  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  It  is  in- 
teresting in  itself,  as  a  curious  and  instructive  exemplification 
of  the  operation  of  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  moral 
and  political  situation  of  that  people  ;  but  above  all,  it  excites 
our  attention,  as  intimately  connected  with  tu;;  history  of  one 
of  the  moat  extraordinary  and  important  events  which  nave 
ever  agitated  the  political  world.  Political  circumstances 
were,  no  doubt,  more  immediately  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution  of  1789;  but  these  alone  would  have 
merely  occasioned  a  political  change  in  the  form  of  the  go- 
vernment; foi  all  the  features  which  gave  the  revolution  its 
peculiar  and  distinctive  character,  as  a  moral  event,  consti- 
tuting a  grand  and  cardinal  eia  in  the  hislorj  of  human  opi- 
nion, we  must  look  somewhat  deeper  into  the  succession  of 
operative  causes,  and  tale  into  our  inquiry,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  social  habits  under  winch  the  generation  capable 
of  such  sudden  and  universal  perversion,  had  received  its 
education. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons,  we  did  not  take  up  the  vo- 
lumes before  us,  with  much  the  less  curiosity,  because  we 
had  been  given  to  understand,  that  they  related  chiefly  to  per- 
sonages for  whom  we  felt  as  little  respect  as  interest.  We, 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  can  be  supposed  to  care  little  about 
Madame  D'Houdetot,  or  Madame  B'JEpinay  ;  and  are  not. 
much  more  concerned  as  to  the  particular  opinions  or  habits 
of  St.  Lambert,  or  Grimm,  or  Diderot,  or  any  other  of  the 
order  of  second-rate  French  Literaleurs.  Even  with  re0ard 
to  Rousseau,  though,  no  doubt,  both  from  his  writings  and 
their  consequences,  he  must  be  considered  as  a  man  of  very 
superior  importance,  yet  our  notions  concerning  his  character 
had  been  so  long  made  up,  that  no  new  instance  of  his  self- 
ishness, ingratitude,  vanity,  or  disposition  to  petty  paltering 
manoeuvres,  was  likely  to  effect  any  sensible  alteration  in  our 
opinions.  But  still  we  felt  curious*  for  any  further  details  of 
the  genuine  ways  and  habits  of  French  women  and  French 
savans,  and  of  the  more  esoteric  mysteries  of  their  circles, 
and  supper  parties  ;  and  we  were  led  "to  expect  much  instruc- 
tion, and  much  amusement  from  the  account  of  one  whom  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
literary  coteries  of  the  day. 

Though  this  does  not  turn  out  to  have  been  exactly  Ma- 
dame D'Epjnay's  situation,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  her  book  has 
not  disappointed  us.  With  respect  to  her  moral  character, 
we  may  have  to  speak  hereafter ;  as  far  as  regards  society 
merely,  she  appears  to  have  been  an  agreeable,  clever  wo- 
man, who  in  gratification  of  a  taste  for  literature,  sought  to 
gather  round  her  table  as  many  of  the  literary  characters  of 
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the  time,  as  were  not  pre-engaged  by  the  hospitable  rivalry  of 
others.  In  this  way  sbe  became  acquainted  with  Duclos, 
Orimm,  St.  Lambert^  and  others,  and  has  contrived  to  record 
a  very  amusing  series  of  their  conversations,  interspersed  with 
characteristic  anecdotes.  Her  account  of  her  connection 
with  Rousseau  in  particular,  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
story  which  he  himself  gives  in  his  confessions  ;  and  it  is,  we 
imagine,  from  the  part  she  plays  in  them,  that  she  derives 
whatever  remaining  celebrity  her  name  retains.  The  book, 
besides,  gives  us  an  entertaining  picture  of  much  of  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  French  ;  and  lets  us  pretty  well  into  the 
secret  of  what  we  may  infer  to  have  been  the  ordinary  notions, 
feelings,  and  habits  of  a  French-woman  at  that  time,  living, 
not  indeed,  in  the  best,  nor  perhaps  in  what  would  have  been 
called  good  society  in  Paris,  but,  still  moving  in  a  circle  from 
which  on  that  very  account,  perhaps,  a  more  accurate  esti- 
mate might  be  taken  of  the  average  virtue  and  civility  of  the 
age.  The  work  itself  is  extracted  from  a  much  larger  one  in 
manuscript,  which  Madame  d'Epiaay  had  written  under  the 
form  of  a  novel,  giving  to  all  her  personages  feigned  names, 
and  adopting,  occasionally,  the  epistolary  form,  for  the  con- 
venience of  inserting  correspondence.  We  shall  proceed  to 
give  as  short  an  abstract  as  we  can  contrive,  of  its  contents, 
confining  our  attention,  of  course,  less  to  what  respects  Ma- 
dame d'Epinay  individually,  than  to  that  which  may  seem 
illustrative  o;  the  age  and  society  she  lived  in. 

This  lud\  then  was  the  only  child  of  a  M.  d'Esclavelles,  a 
brigadier  of  infantry,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  married 
to  her  cousin,  M.  d'Epinay,  the  eidest  son  of  a  rich  farmer- 
general.  Though  the  union  seems  to  have  been  one  of  choice 
on  both  sides,  it  was  net  long  before  M.  d'Epinay  became 
weary  of  his  connubial  felicities,  and  proceeded  to  give  all 
the  accustomed  indications  of  his  indifference.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  desolation  on  the  part  of  Madame,  till 
Monsieur  had  carried  his  proceedings  to  such  a  length,  that 
hatred  and  contempt  for  his  baseness  took  place  of  her  affec- 
tion ;  and  she  became  as  indifferent  in  her  turn.  Some  of 
these  proctitis  on  the  part  of  M.  d'Epinay,  are  indeed  of  a 
nature,  which  we  should  hope  must  much  exceed  the  ordi- 
nary degree  of  brutality  exercised  on  these  occasions ;  we 
must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  pages  83  and  115  of  the  first 
volume,  for  particulars  which,  singular  as  they  are,  we  do  no^ 
well  know  how  to  extract.  It  was  about  this  critical  period, 
that  she  made  an  acquaintance  with  a  certain  Demoiselle 
d'Ette,  who  perceiving  her  air  of  ennui  and  listlessness,  pro- 
ceeded charitably  to  catechise  her  on  tit©  subject  of  them  ; 
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and  was  not  long  in  attributing  them  to  the  real  cause,  and 
in  suggesting  the  appropriate  remedy.  We  shall  extract  a 
portion  of  this  scene  at  some  length,  for  we  do  not  know  that 
we  could  elsewhere  collect  more  authentic  information  as  to 
the  way  in  which  a  certain  kind  of  liaisons  was  understood  in 
France,  and  the  circumstances  which  constituted  the  different 
degrees  of  their  respectability. 

"  Oh  je  n'aurai  jamais  d'amant,  lui  dis-je.  Et  pourquoi  cela, 
reprit  elle  ?  est  ce  par  devotion  ?  non  lui  repondis-je  ;  mais  je  ne 
crois  pas  que  les  torts  d'un  mari  autorisent  une  femme  a  se  mal 
conduire.  Qu'  appelez  vous  se  mal  conduire  ?  Je  ne  vous  pro- 
pose pas  d'afficher  un  amant ;  ni  de  l'avoir  toujours  a  votre  suite ; 
il  faut  au  contraire  qu'il  soit  l'homme  du  monde  qui  paroisse  le 
moins  en  public  avec  vous.  Je  ne  veux  point  de  rendezvous,  point 
de  confidences,  point  de  lettres,  point  de  billet,  en  un  mot  rien  de 
toutes  ces  fadaises  que  ne  causent  qu'  une  legere  satisfaction,  et 
qui  exposent  a  mille  chagrins.  Fort  bien  !  lui  dis-je,  vous  voulez 
qu'on  ait  un  amant,  qu'on  n'en  soit  point  occupee.  Ce  n'  est 
point  cela  me  dit-elle.  Mais  je  veux  qu'on  le  soit  d'une  facjon  qui 
laisse  le  public  indecis  sur  le  jugement  qu'il  en  doit  porter.  Ah 
vous  convene*:  done,  lui  dis-je,  que  malgre  tant  de  precaution  on  en 
parlera,  et  me  voila  perdue  de  reputation.  Mais  ou  prenez  vous 
cela  ?  Premierement  quelle  est  la  femme  dont  on  ne  parle  point  ? 
Y  avez-vous  beaucoup  gagne  jusqu'  au  present  a  n'avoir  point 
d'amant  ?  Le  public  vous  en  a-t-il  moins  donne  le  chevalier  de 
C  *  *  *  ?     Quoi  m'ecriai-je,  le  chevalier  de  C  *  *  *  !  on  pourroit 

croire  ! Pauvre  enfant,  reprit-elle,  tout  vous  etonne,  et 

vous  effarouche.  Mais  dans  ce  monde  on  dit  tout  ce  qu'on  ima- 
gine, on  croit  tout  et  rien  de  ce  que  l'on  entend  dire.  Qui  est-ce 
qui  prend  assez  d'interet  pour  approfondir  ce  qui  se  debite  ainsi  a 
tort  et  a  travers  ?  D'ailleurs  ce  n'est  que  l'inconstance  d'une 
femme  dans  ses  gouts,  ou  un  mauvais  choix,  ou  comme  je  vous  ai 
deja  dit,  1'afBche  qu'  elle  en  fait  qui  peut  fletrir  sa  reputation  ; 
l'essentiel  est  dans  le  choix  :  on  en  parlera  pendant  huit  joura ; 
peut-etre  racme  n'en  parlera-t-on  point ;  et  puis  l'on  ne  pensera  plus 
a  vous,  si  ce  n'est  pour  vous  applaudir." 

"  Je  ne  puis  me  faire  a  cette  morale,"  said  Madame 
d'Epinay,  and  she  was  going  on  with  her  old  fashioned  objec- 
tions, when  Mademoiselle  cut  her  short  by  a  case  in  point. 
She  herself  had  made  the  experiment,  and,  in  fact,  notwith- 
standing the  immaculateness  of  her  reputation,  had,  for  ten 
years  past,  lived  with  a  certain  chevalier  de  Valory,  under  all 
possible  circumstances  of  satisfaction. 

"  Quatre  fois  la  semaine  il  passe  sa  journee  chez  moi ;  le  reste 
du  terns  nous  nous  contentons  reciproquement  d'apprendre  de  nos 
nouvelles,  a  moins  que  le  hasard  ne  nous  fasse  rencontrer.     Nous 
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vivons  heureux,  contens  ;  peut-etre  nc  le  serions-nous  pas  tant,  si 

nous  etions  marics Je  ne  sais  ou  j'en  suis,   interrompis-je 

tout  ce  que  vous  me  dites  me  confond,  et  je  sens  qu'il  me  faudra  du 
terns  pour  m'y  accoutumer.  Pas  tant  que  vous  croyez,  me  dit-elle  ; 
je  vous  promets  qu'avant  peu  vous  trouverez  ma  morale  toute 
simple  :  et  vous  c-tes  faite  pour  la  gouter." 1 1 2.  1 . 

The  prediction  was  not  long  in  fulfilling.  Madame  was 
shortly  after  separated  from  her  husband, v;  and  comfortably 
settled  iu  a  regular  arrangement  with  a  M.  de  Francueil,  not- 
withstanding an  inauspicious  adventure  which  attended  its 
commencement,  and  which  Madame  is  at  the  pains  of  detail- 
ing at  length  :  a  degree  of  ingenuousness  that  may  seem 
strange  to  some,  but  which  only  confirms  the  opinion  we 
have  always  held  of  the  utter  non-existence  among  the  French 
of  those  notions  of  delicacy  and  reserve  upon  a  particular  class 
of  subjects,  which  we  are  fain  to  think,  that  no  common  de- 
gree of  moral  depravation  can  totally  eradicate  witii  us. 

But  we  must  leave  our  heroine  awhile,  and  look  about  at  her 
society.  The  first  short  mention  of  Rousseau,  who  was  as  yet 
unknown  to  the  world,  on  his  introduction  to  her,  is  striking. 

"  II  est  complimenteur  sans  etre  poli,  ou  au  moins  sans  en  avoir 
l'air.  II  paroit  ignorer  les  usages  du  monde  ;  mais  il  est  aise  de 
voir  qu'il  a  infmiment  d'esprit.  II  a  le  teint  brun ;  et  des  yeux 
pleins  de  feu  animent  sa  physionomie.  Lorsqu'il  a  parle  et  qu'onle 
regarde,  il  paroit  joli,  mais  lorsqu'on  se  le  rappelle  c'est  toujours  en 
laid,  on  dit  qu'il  est  d'une  mauvaise  sante  et  qu'il  a  des  souffrances 
qu'il  cache  avec  soin  par  je  me  sais  quel  principe  de  vanite.  C'est 
apparemment  ce  qui  lui  donne  de  temps  en  temps  l'air  farouche." 
P.  176. 

Duclos  plays  a  principal  part  among  the  rest,  and  the  ac- 
count of  him  is  exceedingly  lively  and  characteristic  ;  she  re- 
ports, with  great  spirit,  a  series  of  his  conversations  which  are 
sufficiently  marked  by  that  brusquerie,  or  rather,  brutality  of 
manner,  which  he  evidently  sought  to  afficher,  as  the  appro- 
priate expression  of  a  hearty  downright  unsophisticated  cha- 
racter. We  were  very  much  amused  by  the  account  of  a  visit 
to  her  son's  tutor,  in  which  he  accompanied  Mad.  D'Epinay, 
and  of  the  merciless  catechising,  which  he  took  occasion  to  in- 
flict upon  the  unresisting  pedagogue. 

After  some  preliminary,  he  begins. 

"  Mais  avant  d'aller  plus  loin,  Monsieur,  qui  etes  vous  ?  Com- 
ment, Monsieur,  qui  je  suis  ?  Oui,  votre  pere,  votre  mere  leur 
etat  ?  D'ou  venez  vous  ?  et  qu'avez  vous  fait  ?  Monsieur,  je  ne 
vois  pas  ce  qu'a  de  commun  .  .  .  . — Diable  !  vous  ne  voyez  pas. 
Pour  savoir  si  vous  pouvez   clever,  il  faut  savoir  si  vous  avez  cte 
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eleve  vous  m£me.  Eh  bien  !  Monsieur,  j'ai  ete  eleve  aux  jesuites. 
J'aimerois  bien  autant  que  ce  fut  ailleurs.  J'etois  un  des  forts 
compositeurs  en  Grec.  Je  vous  en  revere.  Savez  vous  le  Francois, 
Monsieur?  Monsieur  je  m'en  flatte  et  je  crois  que  c'est  a  juste 
titre.  Bon  !  cela.  Je  suis  fiis  d'un  intendant  de  M.  le  Due  ***. 
Je  connois  le  Due  ;  sa  maison  a  toujours  ete  tres  bien  rangee.  J 'en 
conclus  que  Monsieur  votre  pere  n'est  pas  riche,  et  je  vous  en  fais 
mon  compliment— vous  concluez  tres  juste,  Monsieur,  et  je  re^ois 
votre  compliment.''     P.  3 16. 

The  race  of  tutors,  indeed,  is  a  tribe  "  whose  badge  is  suf- 
ferance;" but  it  was  not  on  such  only  that  M.  Duclos  exer- 
cised his  humour  of  speaking-  his  mind;  as  we  might  suffici- 
ently exemplify,  had  we  room,  from  his  dialogues  with  Mad. 
D'Epinay.  We  cannot  help,  however,  giving  the  following 
short  passage.  The  easy  assurance  of  which  is  we  think 
unique.  He  had  been  quarrelling  with  her  for  being-  out  ontf 
evening  when  he  called. 

"  He  bien,  me  dit-il,  peut-on  compter  ou  non  vous  trouver  ici, 
les  soirs?  Je  crois  que  j'y  serai  souvent  mais  je  ne  m'engage  a 
rien.  Quand  je  m'y  trouverai,  vous  serez  le  bienvenu  ;  voila  tout 
que  je  puis  vous  dire.  Mais  diable  cela  ne  m'arrange  pas  .... 
Tenez  je  veux  vous  confier  un  secret,  mais  n'en  ailez  pas  parler. 
C'est  que  Mademoiselle  Quinault  mediteuneretraite,  sa  fortune  ne 
lui  permet  pas  de  rester  a  Paris.  C'est  une  perte  pour  des  amis  et 
uommement  pour  moi.  II  faut  que  je  m'arrange  ditferemment ; 
c'est  le  diable,  tout  le  monde  ne  me  convient  pas,  il  faut  que  je  me 
plaise  pour  me  fixer  quelque  part.  Si  vous  eussiez  voulu  vous  ar- 
ranger pour  donner  toute  votre  journee  a  vos  societes  et  rentrer  tous 
les  soirs,  de  bonne  heure,  vous  auriez  ete  sure  de  n'rtre  jamais 
seule;  je  viendrois  vous  tenir  compagnie  et  cela  nous  ammgeroit 
tous."     P.  305. 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  Mad.  D'Epinay 's  subsequent  account, 
this  manner  had  not  even  the  apology  of  those  qualities,  which 
apparently  he  intended  it  should  peculiarly  designate ;  for  some 
traits  are  given  which  certainly  suppose  in  him  a  degree  of 
perfidy  and  double-dealing,  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  before  heard  attributed  to  his  character.  We  are  not 
very  much  interested  to  inquire  how  the  truth  may  have  been 
in  this  instance ;  but  we  cannot  help  remarking,  as  a  singular 
fact,  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  literati,  who  flourished  during 
the  last  century  at  Paris,  how  small  a  proportion  appear  to 
have  preserved  in  private  life  a  character  of  ordinary  respect- 
ability. There  are  few  indeed,  of  whom  we  have  not  anec- 
dotes which  shew  a  want  of  the  elements  of  common  honour  or 
even  honesty  ;  and  they  almost  all  betray,  in  their  intercourse 
with  one  another,  and  with  their  friends,"  a  disposition  to  petty 
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bickerings  and  dirty  intrigues  altogether  incompatible  with 
any  thing  like  elevation  or  dignity  of  character.  Much  of 
this  is,  no  doubt,  attributable  to  the  wretched  spirit  of  irreli- 
gion  which  disgraced  the  period  we  allude  to,  and  which  more 
especially  prevailed  among  the  men  of  letters  ;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  suspect,  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the  lite- 
rary profession  itself,  when  pursued  as  a  profession,  that  under 
certain  circumstances  has  an  unfavourable  operation  on  the 
character.  A  literary  man,  unless  he  devotes  himself  to  one 
of  those  laborious  departments  of  literature,  which  uninter- 
ruptedly absorb  his  attention,  is  generally  an  idle  man;  we 
mean,  he  has  seldom  that  steady  daily  call  upon  his  exertions 
without  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape  those  irregular  habits 
which  idleness  too  frequently  leads  to.  He  is  not  commonly 
a  married  man,  and  is  therefore  without  the  ties,  relations, 
and  occupation  which  that  connection  supposes ;  without, 
also,  the  salutary  iniluence .  on  the  mind  which  the  exer- 
cise of  the  domestic  affections  generally  exerts.  These  two 
circumstances  alone,  will  often  have  a  tendency  to  give  a  tone 
of  impatience  and  discontent  which  will,  in  many  cases,  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  common  rivalries  of  the  profession,  and  per- 
haps by  the  natural  consciousness  of  intellectual  superiority 
over  the  bulk  of  those,  who,  engaged  in  ordinary  pursuits, 
will,  in  the  vulgar  sense,  be  considered  as  much  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  world.  It  may  even  be  doubted,  whether  all 
this  will  be  much  corrected  by  the  particular  habits  of  specu- 
lation in  which  literary  men  commonly  indulge  ;  or  whether 
such  habits  will  not  rather  tend  to  generate  that  unsettled 
way  of  thinking  upon  subjects,  concerning  which  the  rest  of 
the  world  have,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  their  minds  :  a  dis- 
position which  has  perhaps  no  very  direct  tendency,  either  to 
confirm  our  moral  principles,  or  to  enforce  the  observation  of 
any  fixed  or  consistent  system  of  action.  We  cannot,  at  pre- 
sent, stop  to  pursue  these  remarks,  or  to  express  with  what 
limitation  we  wish  to  be  understood.  It  may,  however,  be 
proper  to  add,  that  in  what  v  e  have  been  saying,  we  should 
be  sorry  if  our  readers  should  infer,  that,  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, we  hold  a  man  oi  letters  to  be  necessarily  a  man  of  no 
principle ;  all  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  taking  one  individual 
with  another,  the  probability  is,  that  an  author  by  profession, 
is  morally  a  less  respectable  man  than  one  avowedly  engaged 
in  almost  any  other  of  the  regular  departments  of  life. 

But  to  return  to  our  book.  The  Mademoiselle  Quinault, 
mentioned  in  our  last  extract  was  a  retired  actress,  who 
seem.-:,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the 
best  company  at  her  table;  and  one  of  the  most  amusing  pas- 
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sages  iu  the  work  is  the  account  of  a  diner  d' adieu  which  she 
gave,  on  the  occasion  of  her  leaving  Paris.  It  is  very  long, 
but  we  shall  extract  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  as  we  think 
nothing  could  give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  tone  and  spirit,  at 
that  time  prevalent  in  French  society. 

"  J 'arrive  de  chez  Mademoiselle  Quinault ;  c'est  une  chose  plai- 
sante  que  l'assortiment  des  gens  qu'elle  avoit  rassembles.  Je  crois 
qu'ils  s'etoient  tous  donne  le  mot  aujourd'hui  pour  etre  alternative- 
rnent,  sublimes  et  ridicules.  En  general  tous  ceux  qui  ont  eteune 
fois  admis  a  diner  chez  elle,  ont  le  droit  d'y  revenir  sans  autre  invi- 
tation ;  de  sorte  que  nous  courions  le  risque  de  nous  trouver  quinze 
ou  vingt,  quoique  la  fondation  ne  soit  que  pour  huit  personnes. 
Duclos  y  donne  le  ton,  parce  qu'il  y  a  peu  de  pournons  qui  soient 
en  etat  de  le  disputer  aux  siens.  Chacun  a  son  sobriquet ;  et  il  est 
ordinairement  donne  par  un  esprit  de  critique  ou  de  pretention,  et 
non  par  le  sentiment  ni  par  la  gaiete.  Duclos  a  celui  de  tendre 
Arbassan ;  tout  le  monde  rit  lorsqu'on  l'appelle  ainsi.  Comffle  je 
ne  congois  rien  a  cette  plaisanterie,  que  j'avois  entendu  repeter 
toujours  avec  succes  chaque  fois  que  j'etois  venue  chez  Mademoiselle 
Quinault;  j'en  ai  demande  Implication,  et  j'ai  ete  tres  etonnee  de 
voir  que  personne  n'en  etoit  plus  instruite  que  moi,  et  que  le  hasard 
avoit  dicte  ce  mot  dont  on  rioit  depuis  deux  ans,  sur  la  parole  de  la 
maitresse  de  la  maison. 

"  Mademoiselle  Quinault  me  dit  h.  l'oreille  qu'un  auteur  de  ses 
amis  devoit  aprcs  le  diner  lire  une  piece  de  societe,  dont  il  vouloit 
qu'on  lui  dit  son  avis  ;  qu'elle  avoit  ete  bien  aise  de  m'admettre  a 
cette  lecture,  mais  qu'il  falloit  garder  le  secre  tparce  qu'on  laisseroit 
partir  la  cohue  avant  de  commencer  la  lecture.  Elle  oubiia  qu'elle 
venoit  de  me  demander  de  1  indulgence  pour  son  mauvais  diner,  au 
quel,  disoit  elle,  elle  ne  mettoit  d'autre  pretention  que  celle  de  ne  le 
faire  manger  quk  ses  vrais  amis,  parce  qu'il  ne  faut  point  emporter 
le  chat,  etfelle  se  mit  a  chanter. 

Nous  quitterons  nous  sans  boire  un  coup 
Nous  quitterons  nous  sans  boire  ? 

Lorsque  j'arrivai,  il  n'y  avoit  que  Duclos,  Rousseau,  et  deux 
hommes  que  je  ne  connois  point. — L'un  de  ces  deux  Messieurs,  dit 
Mademoiselle  Quinault,  fait  metier  d'aller  partout  reciter  les  mor- 
ceaux  que  Voltaire  n'a  point  encore  livres  k  l'impression  :  il  croit 
bonnement  devoir  quelque  consistance  a.  cet  emploi.  Ces  sortes  de 
gens  tiennent  au  courant  des  petites  nouvelles  litteraires  ;  celaason 
utilite.  L'autre  est  un  abbe,  grand  mangeur,  grand  braillard,  et  bien 
venu  chez  quelques  duchesses  qui,  dit-on,  font  cas  de  certains  talens 
qu'il  possede  dans  un  degre  eminent.  II  a  toujnurs  eu  de  l'amitie 
pour  moi ;  il  falloit  bien  le  mettre  de  la  fdte.  Je  la  remerciois  de 
son  instruction  lorsque  je  vis  entrer  un  homme  avec  un  conte- 
nance  plus  simple  et  plus  humble  que  les  autres.  C'est  l'auteur, 
me  dit  tout  bas  Mademoiselle  Quinault,  en  suite  arriva  un  medecin 
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qui  ne  rassemble  pas  mal  h  la  charge  de  ceux  qu'a  peint  Moliere. 
Mademoiselle  Quinault  le  consulta  avec  l'air  de  la  confiance  et  ne 
se  moqua  pis  moins  hautement  de  ses  reponses.  On  n'attendoic 
plus  pour  servir  que  le  Marquis  de  St.  Lambert — il  arriva  enfin." 
P.  49.  11.5. 

We  regret  that  our  limit?  do  not  allow  us  to  give  our  readers 
a  specimen  of  the  conversation  which  followed.  It  is,  we 
dare  say,  perfectly  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  disputation  which 
prevailed  at  these  meetings, — in  the  discussions  of  which, 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  too  minute  or  too  vast  to  be 
comprehended.  The  questions  of*  the  necessity  of  the  reli- 
gious sanction,  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  or  of  a  particu- 
lar Providence,  take  their  turn  with  the  account  of  the  last 
sale  of  tapestry,  or  Mons.  ***  inimitable  recitations  of  "  les 
propos  et  chansons  poissardes  ;"  and  it  is  really  edifying  to 
observe  the  manner,  in  which  these  questions  were  argued 
and  determined  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  best  societies 
of  Paris — the  undissembled  conviction  of  their  competence 
to  decide,  which  young  officers  and  pretty  women  carried 
into  the  discussion,  and  the  comfortable  self-complacency 
with  which  they  reposed  upon  their  conclusions.  All  this 
may  indeed  suggest  somewhat  more  serious  feelings,  if  the 
facts  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  particular  state  of 
public  opinion  which  they  indicate;  but  as  tar  as  concerns 
these  profound  persons  themselves,  the  ridicule  of  their  silli- 
ness and  absuidity  leaves  us  little  composure  for  the  opera- 
tion of  warmer,  or  more  indignant  sentiments. 

Rousseau  takes  a  part  in  these  discussions,  and  one  which 
we  should  say  does  him  credit,  when  we  consider  how  rare, 
especially  in  France,  is  the  courage  which,  Abdiel-like,  can 
retain  and  avow  its  conviction  against  the  pity  and  the  plea- 
santries of  the  multitude.  But  it  may  have  been  his  affecta- 
tion of  singularity  which  led  him  right,  as  it  often  led  him 
wrong,  by  chance.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  him  in  the 
two  last  volumes,  which  in  fact,  do  not  contain  much  else 
that  is  of  interest.  He  had  lately  taken  up  his  abode  at  the 
"  Hermitage,"  and  Madame  D'Epinay  gives  from  time  to 
time  a  sufficiently  detailed  account  of  his  movements.  W$ 
have  neither*  space,  nor  inclination  to  give  any  abstract  of  the 
little  traits  of  falsehood,  and  jealousy,  and  suspicion  which  he 
betrayed  here,  and  which  seem  to  have  ended  in  drawing 
upon  him  the  contempt  of  all  who  had  any  means  of  acquaint* 
ance  with  him.  To  those,  however,  whose  notions  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man's  character  are  less  determinate  than  our 
own,  this  part  of  the  work  will  not  be  the  least  iateresting- 
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The  account  given  will  be  found  to  differ  in  many  important 
points  from  the   story  of  the  ■*  Confessions,"  and  contains 
many  anecdotes,  particularly  respecting  his  connection  with 
Mad.  DTIoudetot,  which  seem  to  us  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  man,  and  quite  corroborative  of  the  opinions  we  have 
always  entertained  about  him.     In  this  respect,   indeed,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  perceive  any  ground  whatever  for  a 
difference  of  sentiment.    Taking  his  own  account  of  himself  as 
the  sole  evidence  to  judge  from,  we  think  a  portrait  of  more 
perfect  selfishness  could  not  easily  be  imagined.     The  only 
room  for  embarassment  seems  to  be  in  the  reconciling  of  his 
real  character  with  the'opinion  he  himself  entertaiued  of  it,  and 
with  the  tone  of  austere  and  theatrical  morality  which  so  often 
distinguishes  his  writings,  and  in  which  we  hold  him  to  have 
been  perfectly  in  earnest; — the  peculiar  warmth  of  eloquence 
which  informs  them,  we  are  persuaded  could  havre  resulted 
only  from  intense  conviction  at  the  time.     In  fact,  we  be- 
lieve no  man  had  ever,  in  his  own  idea,  a  more  passionate 
love  for  virtue,  a  loftier  aspiration  after  truth,  a  more  vehe- 
ment zeal  for  its  diffusion,  and  for  the  general  happiness  and 
amelioration  of  his  fellow-creatures  :  the  peculiarity  of  his  case 
was,  not  that  he  did  not  theoretically  feel  as  he  expressed  him- 
self,  or  was  not  fully  possessed  of   the  opinions  which  he 
asserted;  but.  lay  in  the  manner  in  which  he  originally  took 
up  these  opinions;  in  which  respect  his  bad  faith  we  think 
formed   a  perfect  contrast  with  the  sincerity  with  which  he 
afterwards  enforced  them.     In  the  first  instauce,   he  appears 
to  have  been  often  guided  by  mere  caprice  or  accident,    or 
vanity,  or  love  of  paradox — but  his  mind  seems  to  have  had 
an  extraordinary  power  of"  laying   hold,   from  any  of  these 
motives,  of  any  tenet,  and  of  afterwards  working  itself  up 
into  such  an  impassioned  conviction  of  its  truth,  as  gave  to  his 
language  and  feelings  a  tone,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  his 
own,  approaching  to  inebriation ;  and  it  might  be   carious 
to  investigate  the  probable  manner  of  its   operation   in  this 
process.     As  far  as  respects  the  little  influence  which  his 
speculations  and  sentiments  seem  to  have  had  on  his  prac- 
tice,   the    inconsistency    may    be   sufficiently,    explained,    as 
Mr.  Stewart  has  done  it,  by  a  reference  to  Bishop  Butler's 
.remarks  on  the  distinction  both  in  their  nature  and  manner 
of  cultivation,  between  habits  of  action,  and  habits  of  merely 
passive  impression. 
.      We  have  all  this  while  forgotten  Mad.  D'Epinay  and  her 
•arrangements,  in  which,  however,  some  material  changes  had 
taken  place:  we  have  no  time  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
these,  though  we  think  them  amusing  enough.     Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  M.  de  Francueil  first  grows  cold,    then  faithless; 
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whereupon  Madame  falls  into  despair,  persuades  herself  that 
God  has  opened  her  eyes,  that  she  has  a  positive  vocation  to 
a  religious  life,  and  sends  for  her  mother's  director,  the  Abbe 
Martin,  to  consult  him  about  throwing-  herself  into  a  convent, 
and  taking-  the  veil.  The  Abbe,  who  was  a  reasonable  man, 
had  sense  enough  to  understand  her,  and  to  seek  to  make  her 
understand  herself;  and  in  this  he  so  far  succeeded,  that  be- 
fore a  dozen  pages  are  over,  we  find  our  old  acquaintance  M. 
Grimm  in  occupation  of  the  post  vacated  by  M.  de  Francueil ; 
which  enviable  position  he  retained  to  the  close  of  the  work, 
and,  we  believe,  to  the  decease  of  Mad.  D'Epinay,  which 
took  place  in  1783.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  chiefly 
taken  up  with  their  correspondence,  which  is  as  fade  and  as 
tender  as  that  of  most  lovers;  and,  recollecting-  the  ripe  age 
of  the  parties  and  the  personal  attractions  of  Grimm  in  par- 
ticular, borders  sometimes  on  the  ludicrous.  She  goes 
soon  after  to  Geneva  to  consult  Tronchin  on  her  health. 
Here  of  course  she  sees  Voltaire,  and  gives  in  her  letters,  some 
very  graphic  sketches  of  the  old  Patriarch  of  Philosophistry. 

"  On  n'a  le  terns  de  rien  faire  avec  Voltaire.  Je  ft'ai  que  celui 
de  fenner  ma  lettre,  raon  ami;  j'ai  passe  ma  journee  seule  avec  lui 
et  sa  niece ;  et  il  est  en  verite  las  de  me  faire  des  contes.  Tandis 
que  je  lui  ai  demande  la  permission  de  vous  ecrire  quatre  lignes, 
il  m'a  temoigne  le  desir  de  rester  pour  voir  ce  que  disent  mes 
grands  yeux  noirs  quand  j'eeris — il  est  assis  devant  moi,  il  tisonne,  il 
rit,  il  dit  que  je  me  moque  de  lui  et  que  j'ai  lair  de  faire  sa  critique." 

This  she  afterwards  does  in  another  letter,  where  she  says, 

"  Nous  arrivons  de  chez  Voltaire — il  etoit  plus  aimable,  plus  gai, 
plus  extravagant,  qu'a.  quinze  ans  ;  il  m'a  fait  toutes  sortes  de 
declarations  les  plus  plaisantes  du  monde — mais  je  n'aimerois  pas  a. 
vivre  de  suite  avec  lui ;  il  n'a  nul  principe  arretc  ;  il  compte  trop 
sur  sa  memoire ;  et  i!  en  abuse  souvent  ;  je  trouve  qu'elle  fait  tort 
quelque  fois  a  sa  conversation  ;  il  reditplus  qu'il  ne  dit,  etnelaisse 
jamais  rien  a  faire  aux  autres.  II  ne  sait  point  causer  et  il  humilie 
l'amour  propre;  il  dit  le  pour  et  le  contre,  tant  qu'on  veut,  tou- 
jours  avec  de  nouvelles  graces,  a  la  verite,  et  neanmoins  il  a  toujours 
fair  de  se  moquer  de  tout,  jusqu'a  lui  meme.  II  n'a  nullcphiJoso- 
phie  dans  la  tete  ;  il  est  tout  heriss'6  de  petits  prejuges  d'enfans  ; 
ou  les  lui  passeroit  peut-etre  en  faveur  de  ses  graces,  du  brillant  de 
son  esprit  et  de  son  originalite,  s'il  ne  s'affichoit  pas  pour  les  secouer 
tons.  II  a  des  inconsequences  plaisantes,  et  il  est  au  milieutde  tout 
cela  tres  anmsant  u  voir.  Mais  je  n'aime  point  les  gens  qui  ne 
font  que  m'amuser.  Pour  Madame  sa  niece  elle  est  tout-a-fait 
comique— c'est  une  petite  grosse  femme,  toute  ronde,  d'environ 
cinquante  ans,  femme  comme  ou  ne  l'est  point,  laide  et  bonne, 
menteuse  sans  le  vouloir  et  sans  mechancete ;  n'ayant  pas  d'esprit, 
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iX  en  paroissant  avoir;  criant,  decidant,  politiquant,  versifianf,  ra<* 
sonnant,  deraisonnant ;  et  tout  cela  sans  trop  de  pretentions,  e? 
surtout  sans  choquer  personne." 

-• 
At  the  end  of  the   "  Memoirs"   we  have  a  "  suite  de  cor- 

respondance"  containing'  a  few  short  letters  from  Rousseau, 
and  then  some,  "  Lettres  ehoisies  de  Mad.  D'Epinay," 
addressed  chiefly  to  the  Abbe  Galiani.  The.  best  thing  they 
contain  is  an  anecdote  of  David  Hume,  for  which,  notwith- 
standing our  length,  we  must  yet  find  room. 

*'  Le  celebre  David  Hume,  grand  et  gros  historiagnphe  d' Angle- 
terre,  connu  et  estime  par  ses  ecrits,  n'a  pas  autant  de  talens  pour' 
ce  genre  d'amusemens,   auquel  toutes  nos  jolies  femmes  i'avoient 
decide  propre ; — il  fit  son  debut   cbez  Madame  de   T***;  on  lui 
avoit  destine  le  role  d'un  sultan  assis  entre  deux  esclaves,  employant 
toute  son  eloquence  pour  sen  faire  aimer ;  les  trouvant  inexorable, 
il  devoit  chercherle  sujet  de  leurs  peines,  et  de  leur  resistance:  on 
le  place  6ur  un  Sopha  entre  les  deux  plus  jolies  femmes  de  Paris, 
il  les  regarde  attentivement,  il  se  frappe  le  ventre  et  les  genoux  a 
plusieurs  reprises,  et  ne  trouve  jamais  autre  chose  a  leur  dire  que : 
Eh  bien!    mes    demoiselcs  . . . .  Eh  ben  I    xmis   voilii  done  . . . .  Eh 
Hen  !  vous  voihi ....  vous  voilcl  iei? — Cette  phrase  dnra,  un  quart 
d'heure,  sans  qu'il  put  en  sortir.     Une  d'elles  se  leva  d'impatience: 
Ah,  dit  elle,  je  m'en  etois  bien  doulee,   cet  liomrae  n'est  bon  qu'a 
manger  du  veau!     Depuis  ce  temps  il  est  relegue  au  role  de  spec- 
tateur  ct  n'en  est  pas  moms  fete  et  cajole,  e'est  en  verite  une  chose 
plaisante  que  le  role  qu'il  joue  ici;  malheureusemcnt  pour  lui,  ou 
plutot  pour  la  dignite  philosophique,  car,  pour  lui,  il  paroit  s'accom- 
moder  fort  de  ce  train  de  vie,  il  n'y  avoit  aucune  manie  dominante 
dans  ce  pays  lorsqu'il  y  est  arrive,  on  la  regarde  comme  une  trou- 
vaille dans  cette  circonstance^  et  l'effervescence  de  nos  jeunes  tetes 
s'est  tournee  de  son  cote.     Toutes  les  jolies  femmes  s'en  sont  em- 
parees,  il  est  a  tous  les  soupers  fins,  et  il  n'est  point  de  bonne  fete 
sans  lui."     P.  2b5. 

We  wonder  whether  all  this  be  accurate,  and  whether  our 
grand  et  gros  hislorkigraplie  did  really  suffer  himself  to  be 
dandled  about  in  this  strange  manner. 

We  have  very  little  to  add  respecting  the  volumes  before 
us.  Upon  the  whole  we  can  recommend  them  to  our  readers 
as  likely  to  afford  them  much  entertainment,  and  to  give  them 
what  we  imagine  to  be  as  accurate  a  notion  of  the  general 
system  of  French  scciely  at  the  time  they  relate  to,  as  they 
could  easily  procure  elsewhere.  As  the  confessions  of  a 
woman  they  have,  besides  the  advantage  of  teaching-  us 
better  the  particular  looting  on  which  the  sex  stood  in  that 
soc.ely,  and  the  peculiar  notions  which  regulated  their  conduct, 
better  than  any  thing  which  can  be  gathered  from  the  common 
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run  of  the  novels  and  memoirs  of  the  day,  which,  on  this  sub*- 
ject,  are  apt  to  indulge  in  a  tone  of  satire  and  exaggeration, 
which  the  real  state  of  the  case  rendered  unnecessary:  Mad. 
DEpinay  herself  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  sense,  and 
even  talents,  with  a  good  deal  of  a  French-woman's  nicety  of 
observation  and  tact— but  not,  perhaps,  equally  successful  in 
her  attempts  at  general  disquisition,  in  which,  like  most  lite- 
rary ladies,  she  betrays  a  tendency  to  be  comm.m-place  and 
prosy.  With  respect  to  the  rest  of  her  character,  judging 
from  her  own  account,  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  matter 
for  any  extraordinary  severity.  In  saying  this,  we  shall  of 
course  be  understood  to  speak  with  reference  to  the  common 
habits  of  the  society  she  lived  in.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd,  or  dangerous,  than  the  doctrine  which  would  re- 
solve the  distinctions  of  vice  and  virtue  into  the  arbitrary 
conventions  of  fashion  or  common  opinion  ;  but  perfectly  irre- 
levant as  these  conventions  are  in  the  consideration  of  the 
truth  or  soundness  of  any  one  moral  tenet,  yet  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  force,  that  is,  of  the  resistance  of  the  moral  sen- 
timent in  individuals,  it  would  be  clearly  absurd  to  leave  them 
out. 

Had  Mesdames  D'Epinay,  D'Ette,  de  Jully,  and  the  rest 
lived  in  England,  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would 
not  have  passed  through  life,  as  respectably  as  the  average 
number  of  English- women  in  the  same  circumstances.  Nor 
are  we  disposed,  therefore,  to  consider  their  conduct  as  im- 
plying any  unusually  corrupt  propensity.  It  is  to  the  system  of 
manners  which  permitted  and  sanctioned  such  perversion, 
that  we  should  direct  our  indignation,  and  one  more  abomi- 
nable, or  pernicious,  we  believe  never  prevailed  in  any  coun- 
try. The  evils,  or  even  the  inconveniences  resulting  from 
that  system  were  possibly  not  very  severely  felt  at  the  time, 
and,  indeed,  do  not  at  this  day  appear  very  obvious  to  us, 
while  reading  the  memoirs  which  relate  to  it  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  often  difficult  to  restrain  a  feeling  of  regret  or  envy, 
in  looking  back  on  the  social  refinements  of  that  age,  when 
the  delight  and  facility  of  daily  intercourse  were  consulted  by 
the  sacrifice  of  every  thing  else  that  is  valuable.  But  the 
practical  comment  on  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  events 
which  a  few  years  after  took  place.  The  manners  of  the  re- 
volution grew  out  of  the  manners  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  idle 
to  look  elsewhere  for  their  origin.  Bold  intriguing  men  may 
take  advantage  of  political  circumstances  to  mislead  a  faction, 
or  overturn  a  government,  but  hardly  to  demoralize  a  people. 
That  must  have  been  done  before.  The  events  of  the  Revo- 
lution eculd  only  have  called  into  play  the  passions  and  prin- 
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ciples  that  had  been  fostered  and  "matured  under  the  last  fifty 
years  of  the  monarchy. 

We  were  about  to^say  a  good  deal  more  on  this  subject, 
but  our  limits  warn  us  to  desist.  Happily,  perhaps,  for  our 
readers — who  are  thus  spared  a  dissertation  which  we  would 
not  have  insured  to  contain  any  thing-  very  new,  or  very 
important. 


Art.  IX.  Some  Thoughts  concerning  a  proper  Method  of 
studying  Divinity.  By  William  Wot  ton,  D.D.  A  nem 
Edition,  with  Nods.     8vo.     pp.  66.     Rivingtons.     1818. 

The  little  tract  here  republished  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
labours  of  the  young  student  in  divinity,  by  directing  him  to 
those  copious  stores  of  theological  learning,  from  whence  he 
may  obtain  information  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  on  almost 
every  subject  with  which  he  ought  to  be  familiar.  Dr. 
"VVotton  was  a  man  of  great  perseverance,  and  still  more 
extraordinary  memory;  he  had  read  more  than  most  men, 
and  remembered  every  thing  that  he  had  read  ;  and  being 
himself  capable  of  great  literary  exertions,  and  enabled  by 
the  accuracy  of  his  recollection  to  turn  all  he  read  to  account, 
he  has  furnished  a  guide,  whose  directions  may,  perhaps, 
alarm  a  student  of  ordinary  zeal  and  powers.  Still  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  aimed  at  laying  down  any  precise  line  of 
reading  to  which  every  student  in  divinity  ought  scrupulously 
to  adhere  ;  or  to  represent  every  volume  which  he  mentions 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  be  perused ;  but  to  give 

"  General  indications  where  that  knowledge  lies,  wherewith  it  is 
proper  for  a  divine  to  be  acquainted."  "  As  for  a  method,''  says  he, 
"  of  forming  a  course  of  studies,  every  man  must  consult  himself, 
and  choose  what  he  likes  best;  and  that  method  which  is  easiest 
and  pleasantest  (in  both  which  cases  all  men  are  to  judge  for  them- 
selves) is  for  that  very  reason  the  properest.  Men's  minds  differ  as 
much  as  their  bodies.  Every  man  not  only  thinks  for  himself,  but 
lias  some  peculiarities  in  his  way  of  thinking  distinct  from  other 
men.  And  in  studying,  it  is  not  so  much  what  a  man  comprehends, 
as  what  he  likes,  that  must  engage  him.  When  men  are  once 
jaded,  they  presently  give  over,  besides,  every  man  must  be 
guided  by  the  books  that  he  can  procure,  by  the  leisure  that  he 
has,  and  by  the  praeeognita  that  he  has  already  attained.''      P.  30. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  is  it  required,  that  all  the 
clergv  should  he  deeplv  learned:    the  humble,  though  useful 
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and  honourable,  duties  of  a  parish  priest,  in  a  country  village, 
may  be  well  discharged  by  him  who  has  neither  the  attain- 
ments of  a  Horsley  or  a  Warburton ;  but  every  man  who 
aspires  to  be  an  instructor  of  his  Christian  brethren,  should 
remember  that  there  are  preparatory  studies,  without  which 
he  cannot  worthily  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  sacred  profession  in 
any  situation  ;  and  that  a  correct  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  of  the  doctrines  which  the  Church  of 
England  understands  them  to  teach,  and  the  duties  they 
enjoin  ;  as  well  as  an  acquaintance,  at  least  with  the  prevail- 
ing errors  of  the  day,  and  the  best  arguments  by  which  they 
have  been  refuted  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  power  of  stating 
clearly  to  others  those  truths  which  he  has  learned  himself  to 
perceive,  are  qualifications  indispensable  for  every  person  who 
dares  to  undertake  so  responsible  an  office.  He  who  ventures 
into  the  busy  walks  of  life  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  secular  profession  which  he  has  chosen,  will  speedily  feel 
the  punishment  of  his  folly  in  the  failure  and  contempt  which 
it  will  inevitably  entail  upon  him  :  the  ignorance  or  incapacity 
of  a  clergyman  may  not,  perhaps,  so  immediately  interfere  with 
his  temporal  interests,  and  may  escape  the  notice  of  his  earthly 
superiors;  but  he  is  accountable  to  a  Master  who  cannot  be 
deceived  ;  and  rash,  or  desperate,  indeed,  are  those  who  ven- 
ture to  break  the  vow  which  bound  them  to  devote  their  time 
and  faculties  to  his  service. 

11  I  have  ofttimes,"  says  the  excellently  learned  Bishop  Bull, 
11  not  without  wonder  and  indignation,  observed  the  strange  confi- 
dence of  empyricks  in  physic,  that  dare  venture  on  the  practice  of 
that  noble  art,  which  they  do  not  at  all  understand;  considering 
how,  for  a  little  paltry  gain,  they  shrewdly  hazard,  or  rather  cer- 
tainly destroy,  the  health  and  lives  of  men  ;  and  have  judged  them 
worthy  of  as  capital  and  ignominious  a  punishment  as  those  that  kill 
men  on  the  highways.  But  I  have  soon  exchanged  this  meditation 
into  another  of  more  concernment  to  myself;  and  my  indignation 
hath  quickly  returned  into  nvy  own  bosom,  when  I  consider  how 
much  bolder  and  more  hazardous  an  attempt  it  is  for  a  man  to  ven- 
ture on  the  priestly  office  ;  to  minister  to  the  eternal  health  and 
salvation  of  souls.  How  much  skill  is  requisite  to  qualify  a  man  for 
such  an  undertaking  !  IIow  great  care  in  the  discharge  of  it !  What 
a  sad  thing  it  would  be,  if,  through  ray  unskilfulness  or  negligence, 
any  ene  soul  should  miscarry  under  my  hands,  or  die  and  perish 
eternally  !'*     Bull's  Discourses,  Vol.  I.  p.  265. 

With  similar  impressions  on  his  mind,  the  student  in  divi- 
nity, conscious  that  he  is  about  to  hazard  his  own  soul  and 
those  of  others  on  his  due  performance  of  a  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  office,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  superficial 
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or  hastily  acquired  knowledge.  He  will  be  anxious  to  be 
"thoroughly  furnished,"  and  will  be  grateful  to  any  man  who 
will  guide  him  unto  sources  of  real  wisdom.  The  Tract  be- 
fore us  will  render  him  considerable  service  in  his  researches, 
though  its  directions  are  by  no  means  to  be  implicitly  or  ex- 
clusively followed.  It  would,  perhaps,  lequire  no  great  exer- 
tion from  a  deeply  read  and  judicious  d  vine,  in  the  present 
day,  to  prepare  u  better  guide  than  Dr.  Wotton  has  furnished. 
He  would,  doubtless,  add  many  valuable  modern  works  to  the 
list  of  books  which  Dr.  AY.  has  given,  and  Would  substitute 
for  some  of  those  which  he  has  named,  volumes  of  a  higher 
and  a  better  characfer:  he,  probably,  would  net  send  the 
young  and  unwary  student  to  the  times  of  Calvin  for  instruc- 
tion, however  he  might  respect  the  learning,  the  piety,  and 
the  force  of  intellect  which  distinguished  that  extraordinary 
man ;  and  he  would  take  advantage  of  the  stupendous  trea- 
sures of  theological  information  which  hare  been  furnished  by 
other  foreign  Protestant  divines,  to  recommend  such  a  judi- 
cious selection  from  their  productions,  as  would  aid  the  studies 
without  injuring  the  orthodox  principles  of  his  pupil. 

Still,  however,  until  a  better  is  furnished  him,  the  student 
will  find  this  a  useful  manual ;  it  will  introduce  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  many  valuable  treatises  ;  it  will  open  a  plain  and 
direct  road  to  the  acquisition  of  competent  information  on 
important  topics  ;  it  will  sometimes  afford  him  useful  cautions 
against  the  unsound  or  sceptical  opinions,  which  have  dinn> 
nished  the  value  of  works  to  which  he  must  occasionally  refer ; 
and  it  will  offer  many  suggestions  for  the  direction  of  his 
studies,  to  which  he  may  attend  with  advantage.  The  utility 
of  the  Tract  is  increased  by  the  notes  which  the  editor  has 
added  to  Dr.  Wotton's  text :  they  contain  short  bibliogra- 
phical notices  of  the  different  authors  whom  he  recommends, 
which  will  greatly  assist  the  student  in  the  formation  of  hia 
heological  library. 


Art.  X.  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Charlotte,  preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  Decemler  6\  1818,  being  the  Sunday  following 
her  Majesty s  Funeral.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  DD.  F.R.S, 
and  FAS.  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  Lady  Marga- 
rets Professor  of  Divinity,  4to.  pp.  15.  Riviujjtoas* 
1818,  , 
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Discourses  such  as  this,  cannot  be  fairly  appreciated, 
unless  the  circumstances  under  "which  they  were  preached, 
and  the  character  of  the  congregation  before  whom  they 
were  delivered,  as  well  as  the  occasion  which  called  for  the 
preacher's  exertions,  be  all  fairly  taken  into  the  account 
General  rales  will  scarcely  apply  to  them;  for  the  very  indi- 
viduality of  application  which  these  rules  will  not  allow*,  often 
is  found,  not  only  to  be  admissible  in  such  compositions,  hut 
even  to  constitute  their  principal  merit. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  the  learned  Prelate  was  called 
upon  to  perform  a  duty  of  more  than  common  delicacy,  and 
therefore  of  more  than  common  difficulty;  and  he  has  per- 
formed it  in  a  manner  which  justifies  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by   t\ie  University,   which  requested  him    to   fill  its 
pulpit.     It  doubtless  was  the  intention  of  the  rulers  of  that 
University,  to  hold  up  the  admirable  character  oi  our  deceased 
Queen  to  the  veneration  of  those,  upon  whose  future  conduct 
a  virtuous  example  may  be  supposed  likely  to  produc  •  a  be- 
neficial influence  ;  and  this  intention  the  Bishop  has  fuelled. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  speak  even  the  language  of  truth  re- 
specting distinguished  excellence,  when  it  is  found   aiding 
lustre  to  exalted  rank,  without  incurring  the  sneers  of  those, 
who  have  little  esteem  for  virtue  in  any  station,  and  least  of 
all  when  it  is  seated  on  a  throne.     Such  men  will  doubtless 
turn   with  affected  ridicule  or  real  disgust  from  a  panegyric, 
the  more  unpalatable  because  it  is  just,  and  not  less  so,  be- 
because  its  author  is  a  Bishop,  and  its  object  was  a  Queen. 
Leaving  them  however  to  ruminate  at  their  leisure  upon  their 
own  unsavoury  fancies,   we  shall  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  as 
the  University  of  Cambridge  thought  it  right  that  a  sermon 
should  be  preached  from  its  pulpit  on  this  melancholy  occa- 
sion, we  rejoice  that  the  Bishop  of  Liandaff  was  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  the  office.     He  has  done  full  justice  to  his 
subject ;  and  those  among  his  hearers,  whose  youth  prevent- 
ed them  from  bearing  the  testimony  of  personal  experience  to 
the  moral  benefits  which  the  virtues  of  the  Queen  so  long  dif- 
fused throughout  the  nation  ;  will  at  least  have  learned,  from 
Jiis  eloquent  description,  to  venerate  her  memory,  to  whom  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree  it  is  to  be  attributed,  that  they  now 
enjoy  a  blessing,  far  greater  than  that  of  the  glory  which  our 
warriors,  or  the  security  which  our  statesmen  have  been  the 
instruments,  under  Providence,  of  acquiring  for  the  nation  ; 
the  blessing  of  virtue  and  religion,  the  only  firm  foundation  of 
public  prosperity,  as  well  as  individual  happiness. 

5*  It  is  true/'  says  the  Bishop,  "  that  the  example  and  influence 
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of  the  Queen  could  operate  in  the  first  instance  only  on  persons  of 
her  own  sex.  But  then  we  must  remember,  that  on  the  conduct  of 
that  sex  depends  chiefly  the  character  of  the  nation  at  large.  A 
race  of  virtuous  and  moral  mothers  will  produce  a  race  of  virtuous 
and  moral  children.  The  moral  character  of  children  depends 
chiefly  on  the  mother  ;  for  their  moral  character  is  formed,  before 
they  are  placed  under  male  instruction.  If  therefore  the  mother 
either  neglects  her  duty  to  her  children,  or  sets  them  a  bad  example, 
their  early  habits  will  be  those  of  idleness  and  vice :  while  a  faith- 
ful and  domestic  mother  will  train  her  children  from  their  infancy 
in  the  way  that  they  should  go. 

"  Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  relation  of  mother  to  child,  that  we 
perceive  the  moral  influence  of  a  virtuous  woman.  The  character 
of  the  domestics  in  every  family  will  greatly  depend  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  mistress,  who  presides  there.  If  she  is  attentive  to  her 
moral  and  religious  duties,  her  example  will  be  followed  by  the 
family  at  large  :  but  if  she  neglects  those  duties,  and  devotes  her 
time  to  dissipation,  the  same  neglect,  the  same  dissipation  will  ex- 
tend to  all  who  are  subject  to  her  controul. 

*'  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  various  cases,  in 
which  such  influence  is  displayed  ;  for  they  are  as  numerous  as  the 
gradations  of  civil  society,  and  the  relations  of  human  life.  The 
purity  of  female  manners  appals  even  vice  itself.  It  must  indeed 
be  a  hardened  offender,  whose  words  and  actions  are  subjected  to 
no  restraint  by  the  presence  of  a  virtuous  woman. 

"  Thus  the  influence  of  our  late  illustrious  Queen,  though 
its  immediate  operation  was  confined  to  her  own  sex,  became 
gradually  extended  to  the  nation  fit  large.  And  as  this  influence 
continued  to  operate  more  than  half  a  century,  its  effects  have 
been  more  beneficial  than  we  can  well  appreciate.  But  this  at 
least  we  know,  that  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  this 
country,  which  the  example  of  the  Court  was  so  instrumental  in 
forming,  has  powerfully  operated  in  saving  us  from  destruction. 
If  we  have  been  less  exposed  to  the  danger  of  foreign  invasion,  we 
have  been  in  serious  danger  of  domestic  revolution.  Nor  could 
that  danger  have  been  averted,  unless  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation  hud  firmly  adhered  to  those  principles,  which  result  from 
the  exercise  of  true  religion. 

"  But  if  the  virtuous  example,  which  we  have  learnt  to  follow 
at  the  British  Court,  has  produced  effects  so  beneficial  in  the  pre- 
sent life,  how  much  greater  must  be  the  benefits,  which  we  shall 
derive  in  the  life  to  come!  What  here  is  transient,  will  there  be 
permanent;  what  here  is  defective,  will  there  be  perfect;  what 
here  is  finite*  will  there  be  infinite.  She,  who  gave  us  the  ex-- 
ampie,  exchanges  her  earthly  crown  for  a  crown  of  eternal  glory  : 
and  they  who  fallow  her  example,  will  also  partake  of  endless 
joy."    P.  .7. 
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Art.  XI.  Memoirs  of  the  first  thirty-tico  Years  of  the 
Life  of  James  Hardy  Vaux,  a  Swindler  and  Pickpocket ; 
?ioiv  transported  for  the  second  Time,  and  for  Life,  to 
New  South  Wales.  Written  by  Himself.  2  vols,  crown 
8vo.     10s.     1819. 

The  first  question  which  we  asked  ourselves  after  reading 
this  choice  piece  of  biography  was, — is  it  authentic?  and  we 
think,  that  after  no  very  slight  investigation,  wc  have  satis- 
fied ourselves  in  the  affirmative.  In  one  sense  we  are  not 
sorry  for  it ;  for  it  is  a  far  more  clever  specimen  of  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  human  nature  as  a  real  history,  than  as  a  work 
of  imagination :  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  difficult  personally  to 
enact  the  villanies  which  De  Foe  and  Fielding  have  so  well 
pourtrayed,  than  merely  to  copy  their  mode  of  writing  upon 
paper.  Simply  as  an  imitation  of  the  first  of  these  authors, 
these  two  volumes,  however,  would  possess  very  considerable 
merit;  and  the  chief*  doubt  which  arose  in  our  minds  as  to 
their  containing  matter  of  fact,  occurred  from  the  strong  re- 
semblance which  they  bear  to  the  style  of  that  extraordinary 
painter  of  a  certain  portion  of  human  life.  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  they  differ;  for  a  chief  artifice  by  which  De  Foe, 
often  makes  himself  appear  most  natural,  is  the  minuteness 
with  which  he  commences  details  which  are  to  terminate  in 
nothing  ;  the  disappointment  in  which  he  sometimes  involves 
his  readers  by  not  crowning  every  particular  with  an  adven- 
ture ;  and  by  permitting  that  which  seemed  to  promise  in  the 
outset  a  high  degree  of  interest,  to  die  away  of  itself,  and 
be  merged  and  forgotten  in  the  general  story.  We  know  not 
How  we  can  exemplify  this  intentional  beauty  better,  than  by 
pointing  out  an  unintentional  defect  in  a  writer,  whose  ob- 
ject in  her  catastrophe  is  to  wind  up  every  episodical  circum- 
stance which  she  has  introduced  in  the  course  of  her  romance. 
In  one  of  the  scenes  in  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  makes  her  heroine  for  security,  place  an  immensely 
heavy  chest  against  a  secret,  door  into  her  chamber  ;  this  chest 
is  so  described  us  to  excite  considerable  curiosity,  but  in  the 
strand  denouement,  much  to  our  mortification,  it  never  re- 
appears.  Wc  would  rather  be  acquainted  -with  the  contents 
of  this  mysterious  chest,  than  hear  the  omitted  story  of  the 
third  old  man,  in  the  Arabian  iNights,  or  learn  the  impene- 
trable secret  of  the  Iron  Masque. 

Now  this  is  a  complaint  which  we  can  never  make  against 
Mr.  Hardy  Vaux.     Like  that  little  man,  our  great  poet,  he 
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cannot  even  "  drink  his  tea  without  a  stratagem  ;"  and  every 
action  of  his  life,  however  apparently  unimportant,  has  in  the 
end  some  bearing  upon  roguery.  We  not  only  pronounce 
him  to  be  the  most  accomplished  villain  on  record  ;  but  to 
have  been  also  more  blessed  with  professional  opportunies, 
either  tossed  to  him  by  auspicious  forlune,  or  created  by  his 
own  superior  talent,  than  Guzman  c!e  Alfarache,  Moll  Flan- 
ders, Jonathan  Wild,  Major  Semple,  or  any  other  knight  of 
the  post,  who  has  been  canonized  in  his  vocation  at  the 
Debtor's  door,  or  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  some  future 
mighty  empire  in  the  newly  discovered  world. 

This  work  is  professed  (and  upon  strict,  enquiry  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  profession)  to  have  been  put 
together  by  its  author,  at  the  desire  of  Captain  Thompson  of 
the  46th  regiment,  commandant  of  Newcastle,  in  the  colony 
of  New  South  W ales  ;  and  in  the  second  instance,  to  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  publisher  by  a  most  respectable  gen- 
tleman of  Sydney,  whom  we  shall  therefore  venture  to  call 
the  editor.  The  editor,  in  a  short  advertisement,  assures  us 
that  the  MS.  came  into  his  hands  ready  prefaced,  dedicated 
and  chaptered,  and  (with  one  or  two  exceptions^  correctly 
spelled  and  punctuated.  He  does  not  pretend  to  vouch  for  its 
entire  truth  ;  for  as  he  well  observes,  "  vanity  seems  to  be  tha 
hero's  patron  Saint;  and  the  voice  of  him  who  confesses  him- 
self to  be  a  liar,  must,  necessarily  be  listened  to  with  distrust." 
Of  the  main  facts,  however,  he  expresses  no  doubt;  and 
admitting  that  they  may  have  gained  a  little  by  embellish- 
ment, enough  remains  to  justify  us  in  bestowing  the  palm  of 
consummate  ambi-dexterity  and  more  unblushing  effrontery 
upon  the  perfoimer  and  narrator, 

James  Hardy  Vaux  was  born  at  East  Clandon,  in  Surry, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1782.  His  father  was  butler  to  Mr. 
Sumner,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  Richard  Hill ;  and  committed 
the  care  of  his  child,  three  years  of  age,  to  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Mr.  Lowe,  a  retired  attorney.  This  relation 
gave  him  a  good  education  at  a  respectable  school  in  the 
country  town  where  he  resided,  and  at  a  proper  age,  sent  him 
on  liking  to  Messrs.  Swan  and  Parker,  considerable  linen 
drapers,  at  Liverpool ;  from  these  gentleman,  after  a  live 
months' residence,  he  was  discharged  for  frequent  irregulari- 
ties; a  mild  term,  which,  from  his  own  confession,  included 
robbery  of  the  till,  false  entries,  forged  receipts,  and  sundry 
other  kinds  of  embezzlement.  Under  his  grandfather's  re- 
commendation he  next  visited  London,  and  hired  himself  as 
copying  clerk,  at  a  weekly  salary,  to  an  attorney,  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  New  Square.     Tired  of  tile  drudgery  of  the  law,  in  a 
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short  time  after  he  embarked  as  warehouseman,  with  Messrs. 
Key  and  Sons,  wholesale  stationers,  in  Abehurch  Lane,  and 
prompted  by  the  versatility  of  his  disposition,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  more,  he  returned  to  quiil  driving ;  with  oc- 
casional episodes  of  bilking  lodgings,  swindling  clothes  on 
credit,  living  in  every  possible  way  which  his  wits,  as  they 
are  termed,  could  suggest ;  and  picking  up  useful  acquaint- 
ances at  the  Blue  Lion,  a  flash  house  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 

One  of  the  friends  thus  acquired,  the  discharged  steward 
of  a  man  of  war,  persuaded  him  to  undertake  a  trip  to  Ports- 
mouth in  quest  of  any  employment  which  he  might  there  find. 
The  exchequer  of   these  two  worthies,    containing  a  joint 
stock  of  twenty  shillings,  was  more  than  exhausted  after  the. 
first  night  at  Kingston,  but  Vaux's  fertile  genius  refreshed 
it    by    what,    in   cant  phraseology,   is  termed    "  the   letter 
racket,"  in  other  words,  by  levying  contributions  on  the  sim- 
ple and  tender-hearted  by  a  sham  petition.     At  Portsmouth 
he  engaged  himself  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Greetham,  the  judge  ad- 
vocate, and  strange  to  say,  did  not  lose  this  situation,  by 
dishonesty.     By  good  luck,  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  un- 
derstand, we   find  him  next  as  midshipman,  and  soon  after- 
wards captain's  clerk  on   board   the  Astraea  frigate  ;  but  an 
opportunity  of  desertion,  as  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  was 
more  than  such  a  nature  could  resist ;  and  accordingly  he  bade 
adieu  to  the  sea  (as  far  as   voluntary  service  was  concerned) 
and  took  refuge  in  the  service  of  a  nymph,  of  whom  he  became 
enamoured  at  the   theatre.     During  this  period   of  tranquil 
enjoyment,   he  obtained  an  honourable  subsistence  by  fre- 
queuting  the  E.  O.,  Billiard,  and  Hazard  tables.     Hi^  dam- 
sel being  inopportunely   carried  off  by  her  friends,  he  an- 
swered an  advertisement  for  a  clerk,   from  Mr.  Dalton  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund's;  and  after  a  service  of  two  months,  re- 
tired  from   this  post  with  a  rich   harvest  from  his  master's 
wardrobe :  a  booty,  however,  which   ere    long    would  have 
exposed  him  to  some  trouble,  if  through  the  interest  of  a 
friend  he  had  not  been  able  to  compromise  the  affair. 

By  intercepting  letters,  forging  a  character,  and  bribing 
the  coachman  and  guard  of  the  Portsmouth  mail,  he  soon 
after  established  himself  with  Mr.  Giffard,  of  Tavistoek- 
street,  who  kept  a  large  masquerade  warehouse.  TLe  fruits 
of  this  engagement  -nere  s.xty  pounds  in  money  and  a  large 
assortment  of  clothes,  realised  by  transactions  with  Jews  and 
pawnbrokers,  in  which  his  trading  capi'ai  was  furnished  from 
his  master's  stock.    Bv  the  treachery  of  one  of  these  "  fences" 


his  contraband   dealings  were  discovered,  and  he  made 
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debut  in  Cold  Bath  Fields.     On  his  trial  he  was  acquitted 
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for  want  of  evidence :  but  his  seven  weeks'  imprisonment  had 
introduced  him  to  some  valuable  friends,  and  materially  in- 
creased his  knowledge  of  the  world.  One  of  these  initiated 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  picking  pockets,  a  species  of  leger- 
demain which  evidently  requires  no  little  practice  and  dex- 
terity. From  this  bosom  companion  lie  learnt  also  the 
following  varieties  of  depredation,  "  buzzing,  dragging, 
sneaking,  hoisting,  pinching,  smashing,  jumping,  and  starr- 
ing ;  together  with  the  kid-rig*,  the  afore-mentioned  letter- 
racket,  the  order-racket,  and  the  snu ft- racket."  At  length, 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  "  business "  mismanaged  by  his 
friend  one  Sunday,  (a  day  on  which  Vaux  "  unless  the  reader 
doubts  his  veracity"  always  opposed  robbing,  and  therefore 
had  no  concern  in  it)  procured  him  a  ready  admittance  to  the 
Poultry  Compter,  a  trial  in  which  Mr.  Alley  displayed  much 
ingenuity,  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  a  sentence  of  seven  years* 
transportation. 

After  a  comfortable  voyage,  the  narration  of  which  will 
not  tend  to  supply  Mr.  Bennett's  philanthropic  harangues 
with  any  additional  honours,  lie  landed  at  Port  Jackson  ;  and 
on  account  of  his  excellent  character  and  notorious  merit,  was 
soon  appointed  clerk  to  Mr.  Baker,  storekeeper  at  Hawkes- 
bury  ;  in  this  situation,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  ful- 
filled his  duties  very  respectably  for  three  years  ;  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  period  he  was  preferred  to  a  clerkship  in 
the  secretary's  office,  immediately  under  the  inspection  of 
Governor  King  himself.  Expences  and  temptations  liere 
crowded  upon  him  on  every  side,  and  the  happy  facility 
which  he  possessed  of  imitating  the  Governor's  sign  manual, 
enabled  him  to  defray  the  one,  and  indulge  in  the  other ;  till 
a  "  mere  and  unexpected  accident "  led  to  a  discovery  of 
his  "  frailty,"  a  dismissal  from  his  office,  and  a  condemna- 
tion to  hard  labour,  with  those  "  most  incorrigible  of  all 
rogues,"  (with  whom  of  course  Mr.  Vaux  could  feel  no  sym- 
pathy and  have  no  common  bond)  who  compose  the  jail  gang. 

After  ten  months'  continuance  in  an  employment  repugnant 
to  his  taste,  and  with  a  society  discordant  from  his  principles, 
at  Sydney  and  at  Castle  Hill,  a  few  stolen  excursions  into  the 
neighbourhood,  and  an  occasional  flogging  on  detection,  he 
was  again  admitted  into  a  civil  office  as  clerk  of  the  camp, 
in  which  he  assures  us  he  "  acquitted  himself  with  credit,  and 
gained  the  good  will  of  all  parties."  Mr.  Marsden  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Paramatta,  removed  him  from  this  occupation, 
and  employed  him  as  an  assistant  in  a  muster  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  his  district,  during  which  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
which   he  had  acquired  while  at  his  farmer  master's  de^sk  in 
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Lincoln's  Inn,  proved  of  great  advantage  to  him.  Governor 
King  was  now  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  and  Vaux's  uti- 
lity in  various  ways  was  so  well  known,  that  the  old  gentle- 
man offered  him.  a  remission  of  the  remainder  of  his  term, 
and  a  passage  to  England,  on  condition  that  he  should  em- 
bark with  him  as  secretary. 

With  his  complaints  about  the  Ex-Governor's  treatment  on 
the  voyage  we  shall  not  concern  ourselves  ;  they  are  most 
probably  false,  though  in  proper  hands  we  doubt  not  they 
would  make  a  good  subject  for  Parliamentary  inquiry.  We 
cannot  help  smiling,  however,  when  we  read  that  among 
other  occupations  he  was  intrusted  with  the  tuition  of  Miss 
King,  then  about  twelve  years  of  age.  At  San  Sebastian, 
where  they  touched  on  account  of  a  leak,  he  contrived  to 
form  an  intimacy  with  "  Senora  Donna  Joaquima  Tioza  de 
Lace,"  and  her  three  beautiful  daughters,  "  Donna  Anna 
Precioza,  Donna  Joaquima,  and  Donna  Joanina."  These 
young  ladies  were  "  evidently  of  a  susceptible  disposition," 
and  Vaux,  who  felt  "  a  growing  sentiment "  for  the  eldest 
daughter,  took  great  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
mother,  "  by  warmly  praising  the  Catholic  Religion  ;'  in 
this  he  succeeded  so  well  that  he  gives  us  to  understand, 
if  he  had  not  yielded  to  a  fit  of  the  tieimvie,  he  might  un- 
doubtedly have  obtained  the  fair  one's  hand.  The  parting 
scene  he  shall  describe  himself. 

"The  day  at  length  arrived,  and  I  waited  on  them  to  take  a 
final  leave.  On  this  occasion  many  tears  were  shed  on  their  part, 
and  I  confess  my  sensibility  was  such  that  I  involuntarily  caught  the 
soft  infection.  I  obtained  the  Favour  of  a  warm  embrace  from  tliem 
all,  and  the  young  ladies  condescended  to  deviate  from  their  usual 
strict  decorum  by  suffering  me  to  imprint  some  ardent  kisses  on 
their  charming  lips.  The  mother  appeared  a  little  disconcerted  at 
this  indulgence,  but  her  affection  for  me  prevented  any  expressions 
of  displeasure  ;  she  herself  presented  me  her  cheek  with  a  very 
good  grace."     Vol.  i.  P.  223. 

We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  state  that  his  account  of 
San  Sebastian  shews  a  very  keen  eye  for  observation  :  a  talent 
highly  necessary  for  the  profession  which  he  had  selected  in 
early  youth.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  from  repeated 
disagreements  with  Captain  King,  he  felt  himself  compelled 
to  enter  as  a  common  sailor,  and  accordingly,  on  his  arrival 
at  Spithead,  he  still  found  himself  in  bondage.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  could  patiently  brook  tins  confinement, 
and  ere  long,  having  partly  obtained,  and  partly  taken  leave 
to  go  on  shore,  he  effected  his  escape  with  much  adroitness, 
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through  the  kind  assistance  of  an  old  lady  at  Portsmouth, 
who  tuough  an  entire  stranger,  hau  taken  pity  on  his  hard 
case. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  after  a  short  interview  with  his 
mother  and  sisters,  he  paid  a  vioit  to  \vs  grandfather  in  his 
country  retreat.  On  his  return,  he  contrived  en  voyageant , 
to  secrete  a  small  parcel  from  the  seat  of  the  Birmingham 
coach  while  his  fellow-passengers  were  at  breakfast.  This 
on  first  examination  somewhat  disappointed  his  hopes.  It* 
dimensions  were  twelve  inches  by  eight;  and  its  contents, 
within  four  well  packed  envelopes  of  brown  paper,  about  a 
hundred  new  ten-penny  nails!  A  second  division  had  the 
same.  The  third,  and  last,  about  an  equal  number  of  hooks 
and  rings  tor  plated  harness.  Once  more  overhauling  the 
packages  before  he  tossed  them  away  in  despair,  he  dis- 
covered a  letter. 

"  Sir,  I  have  sent  you  herewith  specimens  of  the  nails  and  other 
articles ;  the  order  shall  be  completed  as  speedily  as  possible.  I 
have  also  enclosed  you  47/.  9s.  which  you  will  find  to  be  the  pre- 
sent balance  between  us.     I  am,  Sir,  &c.  &c." 

The  notes  were  speedily  exchanged,  first  at  Forster  and 
Lubbocks,  and  afterwards  at  a  Jew  Salesman's.  With  a 
good  wardrobe  on  his  shoulders,  a  few  remaining  pounds  in 
his  pocket,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  his  grand- 
father in  his  hand,  he  boldly  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Belt  of 
the  Crown  Office,  and  was  engaged  by  that  gentleman  as 
clerk,  at  a  salary  of  a  guinea  a  week. 

With  the  most  vigilant  economy  he  soon  discovered  this 
income  to  be  much  too  scanty  for  his  wants ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  entered  a-  reader  in  the  printing  office  of  Mr.  Barnard  of 
Snow  Hill,  at  twice  the  sum.  His  scholarship  here  had  full 
play ;  and  his  passion  for  reading  being  fully  gratified,  he 
formed  a  resolution,  which  stamps  this  as  the  most  extraordi- 
nary aera  of  his  lite — he  actually  determined  to  abstain  from 
every  kind  of  dishonesty ;  nay,  still  more,  he  kept  this  deter- 
mination for  three  weeks:  a  fact  to  which  we  should  be  com- 
peted to  refuse  our  assent,  if  he  did  not  satisfactorily  account 
lor  it  by  adding,  that  during  that  period  he  met  with  "  no  temp- 
tation to  an  opposite  conduct."  One  day,  however,  as  his  evil 
Stars  would  have  it  (for  it  seems  all  free-will  is  excluded  from 
roguery,  and  Jriyper-Calviuism  is  the  true  Church  of  Bride- 
well) he  met  an  old  fellow-convict  at  an  eating  house,  and 
spent  a  most  agreeable  evening  with  a  large  company  of 
"  fan  ily  people."  This,  and  another  casual  rencontre  with 
Bromley,  the  friend  on  whose  account  he  had  been  trans- 
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ported,  renewed  all  his  former  ambition.  He  was  speedily 
laughed  out  of  his  new  formed  honesty,  and  resumed  "  the 
trade"  on  a  liberal  scale  ;  confining  himself,  as  he  facetiously 
states  it,  *'  to  no  particular  branch." 

His  mornings,  i.  e.  from  one  o'clock  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon, were  generally  spent  in  shopping.  By  a  genteel  ad- 
dress, ready  impudence,  and  skilful  manoeuvring,  though  he 
made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  town,  and  in  many  instances 
visited  the  same  shop  a  second  or  even  a  third  time,  he  ac- 
quired considerable  booty ;  on  an  average  about  ten  pounds 
a  week.  In  the  evenings  he  frequented  the  theatres  in  quest 
of  pocket-books  and  snuff-boxes.  His  face  was  new,  the 
officers  had  no  suspicion  of  him,  and  he  was  equally  success- 
ful in  this  pursuit.  In  the  mean  time  he  occupied  genteel 
apartments  in  a  creditable  house,  giving  out  to  the  landlord 
that  he  held  "  a  situation  under  government,"  and  introducing 
to  him  a  female  companion,  whose  profession  "  had  not  been 
able  to  eradicate  her  innate  modesty,"  and  whom  in  a  short 
period  he  made  a  really  honest  woman  by  marrying  her.  A 
few  days  after  the  nuptial  bond  had  been  tied,  this  lady  un- 
fortunately miscarried,  in  consequence  of  an  unsuccessful 
adventure  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

At  one  of  the  patriotic  Middlesex  meetings  for  parliamen- 
tary reform,  convened  at  the  well  known  Mermaid  Tavern, 
Hackney,  Mr.  Vaux  conceived  himself  bound  to  attend  : 
more,  as  We  imagine,  in  a  professional  than  in  a  political 
capacity.  Here  alter  some  prizes  of  little  or  no  consequence, 
he  succeeded  in  extracting  a  silver  snuff-box  from  the  pocket 
of  a  well  dressed  and  wide-gaping  spectator.  Conceiving 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  keep  the  spoil  about  him  while 
still  in  pursuit  of  gamo,  he  left  it  with  the  landlady  to  be 
billed,  and  re-entered  the  spouting  room.  On  his  return;  he 
was  surpized  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  gentleman  who 
owned  it,  who  in  spite  of  his  excuse  (which  was  by  no  means 
ingenious)  that  he  had  found  it  in  the  stable-yard,  under  some 
rubbish,  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  constable,  from  whom 
he  was  transferred  after  an  examination  by  Mr.  Moser,  at 
Worship-street,  to  the  New  Prison,  Clerkenwell.  The 
sessions  commenced  soon  after  his  committal,  and  through  an 
able  cross  examination  of  witnesses  by  his  counsel,  Mr. 
Knapp,  Mr.  Vaux  was  found  Not  Guilty.  A  circumstance 
which  he  honestly  confesses  he  shall  regret  till  his  dying  day. 

Wg  have  not  room  to  detail  what  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose will  be  his  last  offence  in  England.  It  was  secreting 
with  much  adroitness,  some  valuable  articles  from  the  shop  <■>( 
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Mr.  Bilger,  an  eminent  jeweller  in  Piccadilly ;  and  after- 
wards with  much  less  adroitness,  exposing  himself  to  detec- 
tion, by  a  second  visit  with  the  same  object.  For  a  time  he 
contrived  to  conceal  himself;  but  his  disposition  not  less 
daring  than  industrious,  was  little  calculated  for  obscurity ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  monitory  prudence  of  his  wife,  he  en- 
tangled himself  in  the  toils  prepared  for  him,  and  fell  like 
another  Macheath  from  inordinate  love  of  good  company. 

A  treacherous  pawn-broker  sold  him,  as  the  phrase  is. 
And  although  between  his  first  and  second  examinations  he 
completely  metamorphosed  his  appearance,  so  that  Mr. 
Graham  with  evident  surprise  asked  him  'S  what  he  had  done 
with  his  whiskers  I"  His  person  was  positively  sworn  to,  and 
he  was  committed  for  trial.  Here  again  he  had  recourse  to 
Mr.  Knapp,  who  assured  his  wife  that  she  might  depend  on 
his  be^t  exertions .  H  is  indictment  was  for  ' '  privately  stealing 
in  ashop,"  a  capital  offence.  Mr.  Knapp  deputed  the  case  to  Mr. 
Gurney.  Mr.  Gumey  took  no  trouble  in  the  prisoner's  be- 
half, as  his  guilt  was  abundantly  clear  ;  and  upon  very  clear 
and  decisive  evidence  he  was  convicted  and  condemned. 

Two  scenes  which  he  witnessed  while  in  the  condemned 
cells,  are  described  with  considerable  power,  and  we  doubt 
not  with  equal  truth.  We  shall  extract  them  as  fair  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Vaux's  style  and  ability. 

H  Besides  the  four  men  convicted  the  same  day  as  myself,  there 
were  in  the  cells  several  others  who  had  been  cast  for  death  the 
preceding  session ;  and  the  recorder's  report  not  having  yet  been 
made,  they  still  remained  under  sentence,  ignorant  of  the  fate 
which  awaited  them,  but  they  were  in  expectation  of  its  being 
decided  every  succeeding  levee-day.  It  is  customary  to  confine 
two  condemned  prisoners  in  each  cell,  and  I  was  destined  to  be 
the  companion  of  a  man  named  Nicholls,  his  former  bed-fellow 
having  suffered  about  a  week  previous  to  my  conviction.  On  the 
turnkeys,  who  attended  me,  opening  the  door  of  his  cell,  the  un- 
happy man  (Nicholls,)  was  discovered  on  his  knees,  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  and  evidently  a  prey  to  doubt  and  terror.  My  conduc- 
tors apologized  for  disturbing  him,  saying,  they  had  only  brought 
him  a  companion,  and  hoped  he  would  find  consolation  in  my 
society.  Poor  Nicholls  answered  in  broken  accents,  '  My  God ! 
I  was  a  little  alarmed, — I  heard  the  keys  coming, — I  thought  it  was 
the  report. — What? — do  you  expect  it  to  night  ?'  The  turnkeys 
replied,  that  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it  was  not  probable ; 
but  begged  him  to  compose  himself,  and  hope  for  the  best.  They 
then  re-locked  the  doors,  and  left  us.  This  unfortunate  person 
had  been  convicted  of  selling  forged  bank-notes,  through  the 
treachery  of  a  man,  who,  to  save  himself,  had  given  information, 
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and  betrayed  him  by  a  signal  to  the  police-officers,  at  the  moment 
of  the  negotiation  taking  place.  As  he  was  known  to  have  carried 
on  this  illegal  and  dangerous  traffic  to  a  great  extent  in  the  town 
of  Birmingham,  where  he  resided,  the  Bank  were  determined  to 
make  an  example  of  him  ;  particularly  as  he  had  obstinately  re- 
fused to  save  his  own  life  by  disclosing,  as  he  could  have  done, 
most  important  information  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  de- 
tection of  the  fabricators.  This  being  the  case  of  Nicholls,  he  had 
no  hope  of  mercy  being  extended  to  him  ;  and  was  consequently 
in  hourly  dread  of  the  awful  fiat  which  was  to  seal  his  doom,  and 
consign  him  to  a  shameful  and  premature  death.  On  being  left 
alone  with  him,  I  forgot  for  a  moment  my  own  situation,  and  feeling 
for  that  of  my-  ill-fated  companion,  whose  case  I  already  knew,  I  ex- 
erted myself  to  console  and  sooth  him;  not  by  raising  in  him  hopes  for 
which  I  knew  there  was  no  foundation,  but  by  exhorting  him  to 
look  forward  to  *  another  and  a  better  world  ;'  to  comfort  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  his  crime,  (though  punished  with  death  on 
account  of  its  injurious  tendency  in  a  commercial  country,)  was  not 
in  a  moral  sense,  or  in  the  eye  of  God,  of  so  black  a  nature  as  to 
preclude  him  from  the  hope  of  mercy  at  that  awful  tribunal  «  be- 
fore which  the  judges  of  this  world  must  themselves  be  tried.'  By 
these  and  the  like  suggestions,  I  so  far  succeeded  as  to  compose 
him  pretty  much ;  and  having  undressed  ourselves,  we  went  to  bed. 
He  then  requested  me  to  read  a  few  chapters  to  him,  and  earnestly 
asked  my  opinion  on  some  particular  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  applied  to  his  situation,  and  of  the  real  meaning  of 
which  he  anxiously  wished  to  be  resolved.  We  had  read  and 
reasoned  on  these  topics  until  St.  Paul's  clock  struck  ten,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  composing  ourselves  to  sleep,  that '  balm  of 
hurt  minds,'  when  we  were  alarmed  by  the  rattling  of  keys,  and 
the  sound  of  voices.  I  endeavoured  to  calm  the  agitation  of  Mr. 
Nicholls,  by  supposing  that  another  unhappy  man  had  been  con- 
victed, and  was  about  to  be  introduced  to  the  cells ;  but  he  de- 
clared it  must  be  the  report,  and  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  cell- 
door.  The  footsteps  approaching,  our  door  was  slowly  unlocked, 
and  the  distressing  agony  of  my  companion  was  now  indescribable* 
Mr.  Newman,  the  jailor,  entered  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  taking 
Nicholls  by  the  hand,  while  he  himself  was  evidently  affected,  he 
said,  «  Mr.  Nicholls, — the  report  has  been  made,  and — (here  he 
would  fain  have  paused,)  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  it  has  been  un- 
favourable.' Nicholls.  '  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me !  God's  will  be 
done !  I  expected  it,  Mr.  Newman, — it  is  no  more  than  I  expected* 
— When  is  it, — to  suffer,  Mr.  Newman?'  The  latter  replied,  <  on 
Wednesday  next.'  Nicholls.  '  I  could  have  wished,  Mr.  New- 
man, for  a  little  longer  time, — I'm  not  prepared  to  die,— I  have 
some  worldly  affairs  to  settle, — but, — God  help  me! — I  hope  for 
more  mercy  from  Him  than  the  gentlemen  of  the  bank  have  shewn 
me.'  Mr.  Newman  then  assuring  him  of  every  attention  in  his 
power,  commended  him  to  my  care,  and  took  a  tender  leave  of  us 
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both,  promising  to  see  Nicholls  again  in  the  morning."     Vol.  II. 
p.  97. 

"  The  recorder's  report  to  the  king  being,  on  some  accounts, 
delayed,  I  continued  eleven  weeks  in  the  cells,  in  which  time  the 
number  of  condemned  persons  had  increased  to  eighteen !     At 
length,    the  report  was  made.     About   eight  o'clock  on   Friday 
night,  the  3d  of  May,  Mr.  Newman  entered  the  press-yard;  and, 
as  myself  and  companion  listened  with  palpitating  hearts  on  their 
approach,  we  heard  one  of  the  turnkeys  utter  the  words  '  Cook 
and  Lowe*.'     I  confess  that  at  the  moment,  I  was  under  consider- 
able alarm ;  which  the  reader  will  allow  to  be  natural,  when  he 
considers  that  my  fate  was  still  doubtful,  and  that  my  life  or  death 
depended  on  a  single  word  from  the  keeper,  who  came  to  announce 
it.     Hearing  our  two  names  particularly  mentioned,  as  he  advanced 
towards  our  cell,  was  also  a  circumstance  calculated  to  increase 
cur  mutual  terror.     At  length  the  door  was  unlocked  ;  and  by  this 
I  knew  that  one  of  us,  at  least,  was  doomed  to  suffer,  because  they 
always  visit  first  those  who  are  ordered  for  execution.     Mr.  New- 
man entering  with  a  grave  countenance*,  addressed  poor  Cook  in 
nearly  the  same  terms  he  had  done  Nicholls  on  a  former  occasion ; 
then  turning  to  me,  he  said,  '  Lowe  is  respited.'     My  unhappy 
companion  received  the  melancholy  news,  as  he  had  always  declared 
he  should,  with  a  cheerful  aspect,  nor  appeared  in  the  least  dis- 
mayed.     The  jailor    having    withdrawn,   Cook,    after  an    inward 
struggle,  assured  me  he  felt  perfectly  reconciled  ;  and  after  I  had 
read  to  and  consoled  him  for  a  short  time,  retired  to  bed,  and  slept 
apparently  with  more  composure  than  usual."    Vol.  II.  p.  105. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Vaux's  history  maybe  very  briefly 
narrated.  His  capital  sentence  was -commuted  into  transpor- 
tation for  life.  He  passed  a  short  time  on  board  the  Hulks. 
His  description  of  which  abodes  of  misery  we  have  strong 
reason  to  believe  is  by  no  means  exaggerated,  and  is  in  truth 
most  horrible.  We  do  not  speak  this  from  any  morbid  feeling 
which  would  change  prisons  designed  for  punishment  into 
.places  of  comparative  ease  and  luxury,  but  we  speak  it  with 
the  sound  conviction  that  the  only  legitimate  ends  of  punish- 
ment are  the  terror  of  example,  and  the  hope  of  reformation, 
and  that  in  both  of  these  the  Huiks  most  completely  fail. 
All  possible  varieties  of  crime  and  wretchedness  are  to  be 
found  beneath  their  hatches  ;  and  the  most  depraved  malefac- 
tor, whom  the  prisons  discharge  into  their  gulph,  will  sooa 
find  himself  but  a  T\ro  in  iniquity. 

After  a  short  absence  of  four  years,  Mr.  Vaux  had  again 
the  happiness  of  being  naturalized  in  Port  Jackson  :  whence 
for  some  fresh  offence,  in  which  he  strenuously  disclaims  any 
participation,  he  was  soon  afterwards  banished  to  the  Coal 
Hirer.     From  this  disagreeable  situation  he  made  an  un  u<- 

*  TUc  name  Vaux  was  tried  by. 
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cessful  attempt  to  escape,  which  has  procured^  him  a  sound 
flogging,  and  most  probably  a  residence  of  many  years  longer 
at  Newcastle,  where  we  leave  him  with  very  little  commise- 
ration. 

Annexed  to  the  second  Volume  is  "  a  Vocabulary  of  the 
flash  language/'  which  is  sometimes  very  necessary  to  eluci- 
date obscure  passages  in  the  main  work,  and  is  subjoined  to 
it  after  the  manner  of  an  Index  Grsecitatis  of  the  German 
Commentators.    Some  of  the  phrases  may  amuse  our  readers. 

"  Blue-pigeon  flying,  the  practice  of  stealing  lead  from 
houses,  churches,  or  other  buildings,  very  prevalent  in  London 
"and  its  vicinity. 

"  Bowled-out,  a  man  who  has  followed  the  profession  of 
thieving  for  some  time.  When  he  is  ultimately  taken,  tried,  and 
convicted,  is  said  to  be  bowled-out  at  last. 

"  Bushy-pa  kk,  a  man  who  is  poor  is  said  to  be  at  Bushy-park, 
(why,  we  are  a  loss  to  determine.) 

"  Cat  and  kitten  rig,  the  petty  game  of  stealing  pewter 
quart  and  pint  pots  out  of  public-houses. 

"  Christen,  to  obliterate  crests  and  cyphers  from  stolen  plate, 
and  get  new  ones  engraved,  to  prevent  their  being  identified,  is  to 
bishop  or  christen  them. 

"  Coach-wheel,  a  dollar  or  crown-piece. 

"  Drummond,  any  scheme  or  project  considered  to  be  infallible  ; 
meaning,  it  is  as  sure  as  the  credit  of  that  respectable  banking 
house,  Drummond  and  Co. 

"  Finger-smith,  a  midwife. 

"  Flush-bag,  a  shirt. 

41  Jacob,  a  ladder,  as  knapping  a  Jacob  from  a  Danna-drasr, 
means  stealing  (for  the  purpose  of  robbery)  a  ladder  from  a  dust- 
man's  cart. 

"  Murphy's  countenance,  a  pig's  face. 

"  Oliver  whiddlis,  the  moon  shines. 

"  The  stone-pitch  kr,  Newgate. 

"  Puzzling  sticks,  the  triangles  at  which  culprits  are  flogged,, 

"  Kea  per-hunters,  pocket-book  stealers. 

"  Romany,  a  gipsy;  thus  to  patter  Romany,  is  to  talk  the  gipsy 
slang.  (Query,  may  any  insight  to  the  origin  of  that  strange 
people  be  obtained  from  this  expression?) 

"  Russian  coffee-house,  the  Brown  Bear  public-house,  op- 
posite the  office  in  Bow-street. 

"  Slop-feed i  r,  a  tea-spoon. 

"  Sneezj.r,  a  snuff-box. 

"  Spre  \r>,  butter." 

We  must  in  conclusion  say  a  few  words  about  the  moral 
effect  of  Ibis  singular  Look  ;  for  if  we  are  to  be  amused  by  it 
at  the  expence  of  a  goud  deal  of  mischief,  it  had  better  not 
have  been  published.     We  view  it  however,  in  a  Very  differ- 
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ent  light.     It  paints  in  lively  colours  the  progressiveness  of 
vice,  from  the  first  stumble  to  the  last  fearful  precipice  ;  and 
in  every  stage  may  be  clearly  traced  the  restless  and  feverish 
misery  which  is  its  never  failing  accompaniment.     We  have 
no  apprehension  that  it  will  call  forth  the  latent  energies  of  a 
single  embryo  pickpocket,    or  stimulate  the  slumbering  in- 
genuity of  one  aspirant  swindler.     On  the  contrary,  if  ad- 
ministered properly,  it  may  act  as  a  sound  and  useful  correc- 
tive for  weak  principles  and  perverted  inclinations.     What- 
ever might  be  his  success  in  any  of  his  enterprizes,  the  terror 
of  detection  hovered  over  Vaux  in  all ;  the  reality  of  it  crushed 
him  in  many  ;  his  profligate  enjoyments  were  in  bad  taste 
and  short  lived  ;  his  punishment  is  completely  retributive,  and 
not  very  likely  to  terminate  soon.     On  the  whole,  as  we  do 
not  believe   that  the  Beggars'  Opera  or  the   Hobbers,   in- 
creased the  number  of  English  highwaymen  or  foreign  banditti, 
we  feel  justified  in  recommending  these  volumes  as  fit  com- 
panions   for   some    other   modern   memoirs.      They   exhibit 
scarcely  less   varieties  of  life   than  the  Sexagenarian,    and 
assuredly,  have  not  an  atom  more  of  egotism  than  the  Anec- 
dotes of  Bishop  Watson. 


Art.  XII.  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  Indivi- 
duals, By  James  Wilson,  D.  JX  Minister  of  Falkirk. 
8vo.     5s.  Gd.     Ogles,  and  Co.    1818. 

Fruitful  as  these  times  are  in  novelties,  we  were  not 
prepared  for  a  volume  of  Prayers  by  a  Minister  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church.  It  is  not  many  months  ago,  that,  in  the  course 
of  our  professional  duties,  we  were  called  upon  to  adminis- 
ter a  little  wholesome  reproof  to  a  clerical  member  of  that 
establishment  for  publishing,  in  a  volume  of  religious  dis- 
courses, some  very  inconsiderate  strictures  on  that  most  per- 
fect of  all  devotional  forms,  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and,  now, 
we  have  before  us  a  large  collection  of  liturgical  offices  for 
"  families  and  individuals,"  composed  by  a  co-presbyter  of 
the  modest  and  enlightened  divine  just  alluded  to,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  very  properly  concluded  with  the  words 
which  Christ  himself  taught  and  commanded  us  to  use. 
We  view  it  indeed  as  a  proof  of  the  good  sense  and  return- 
ing liberality  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  that  one  of  their 
clergy  finds  it  expedient  to  hazard  the  publication  of  such  a 
work  ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  has,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  weeks,  arrived  at  the  second  Edition, 
furnishes  us  with  very  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  exercise 
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of  devotion,  according  to  a  set  form,  rather  begins  to  gain 
ground,  even  among  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North.  The 
author,  however,  cannot  conceal  that  he  entertains  serious 
misgivings  as  to  the  reception  and  success  of  his  pious  per- 
formance. "  I  offer  it,"  says  he,  "  with  greater  fearfulness, 
because  of  the  general  prejudice  against  Forms  of  Prayer 
which  have  been  cherished  in  this  portion  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  but  I  have  prepared  it  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  my 
own  hearers,  in  whose  happiness  I  may  be  permitted  to  have 
a  peculiar  interest."  He  then  endeavours  to  conciliate  his 
countrymen,  by  reminding  them,  that  even  in  the  days  of 
John  Knox,  set  forms  of  prayer  were  not  altogether  prohi- 
bited. He  refers  to  the  book  of  Common  Order,  as  it  was 
called,  which  contained  a  considerable  variety  of  forms,  but 
with  liberty  to  use  them,  "  or  such  like  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings in  their  stead  ;"  and  hence  it  was  said  in^the  way  of 
rubric,  "  this  order  may  be  enlarged  or  contracted,  as  the 
wisdom  of  the  discreet  shall  think  expedient ;  for  we  rather 
shew  the  way  to  the  ignorant,  than  prescribe  order  to  the 
learned." 

"  Though  the  fathers  of  our  Church,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "  with 
many  other  persons  of  literature  and  piety,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  recommended  prayers  of  our  own  preparation,  yet  the 
Church  of  Scotland  did  not  prohibit  those  who  were  timid  or  diffi- 
cult of  utterance,  to  receive  and  employ  Forms  of  Prayer ;  for, 
say  they,  in  their  directions  for  family  devotion,  *  so  many  as  can 
conceive  prayer  ought  to  make  use  of  that  gift ;  albeit  those  who 
are  rude  and  weaker,  may  begin  with  a  set  Form  of  Prayer,  but  so 
as  they  be  not  sluggish  in  stirring  up  in  themselves,  according  to 
their  daily  necessities,  the  spirit  of  prayer  !' " 

We  are  satisfied,  indeed,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  are  entrusted  with  a  greater  discretionary  power, 
as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  public  worhip,  than  any  other 
body  of  clergy  in  Christendom,  and  much  greater,  we  may 
add,  than  they  appear  ever  to  employ.  Nor  do  we  simply  mean 
that,  from  the  absence  of  all  stated  forms,  the  prayers  of  a 
congregation  may  be  Calvinistic  in  one  place,  Arminian  in 
a  second,  Arian,  or  Socinian  in  a  third  ;  or  even  Calvinistic 
in  the  morning,  and  Socinian  in  the  afternoon,  according  to 
the  particular  views  of  the  person  who  officiates  ;  but  also 
that  there  may  be  more  or  less  of  form  in  different  parishes 
as  the  minister  happens  to  be  inclined  ;  more  prayers  or  fewer ; 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or  no  reading  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
standing,  or  not  standing  in  the  time  of  singing  Psalms  ;  and 
so  on,  of  other  things  wherein  caprice  or  fashion  may  be 
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received  as  arbiter.  The  directory  for  public  worship  en- 
joins many  things  which  are  now  omitted  :  and  a  few  innova- 
tions are  now  hazarded,  we  believe,  which  have  no  warrant 
from  that  rather  antiquated  authority.     But  enough  of  this. 

As  to  the  prayers  contained  in  Dr.  Wilson's  volume,  as 
they  are  calculated  for  the  use  of  families  and  individuals, 
they  are  necessarily  very  various  in  their  import  and  struc- 
ture. There  are,  indeed,  several  under  the  same  title,  such 
as  prayers  for  morning  and  evening,  for  Sundays,  and  week 
days ;  and  there  are  besides,  a  good  many  occasional  forms, 
such  as  ought  to  be  used  in  "  preparing  for  the  Communion;" 
"after  communicating-;"  for 'the  sick;  upon  the  death  of  a 
friend  ;  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  year,  and  on  such 
interesting  occurrences.  We  will  give  one  as  a  specimen  of 
the  style  and  manner  in  which  the  whole  are  written,  it  is 
the  first  in  order,  and  is  entitled  "  a  prayer  for  the  Sabbath 


morning 


"  We  worship  thee,  O  Lord,  who  dwellest  in   that  light  which 
is  inaccessible  and  full  of  glory,  which  no  eye  hath  seen  nor  can 
see.     Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful 
in   praises,  always   doing  wonders.     All   nations  whom   thou  hast 
made  shall  bow  down  before  thee   and  worshio :  for  thou  art  God, 
and  besides  thee  there  is  none  else.     We  rejoice  that  thou   who 
takest  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing,  and  before  whom  the  na- 
tions are  less  than  the  dust  of  the  balance,  hast  been  pleased  to 
invite  thy  weak  and  erring  children  to  put  their  trust  in  thy  mercy 
and  grace.— Great  art  thou,  O  Lord,  and  much  to  be  praised,  for 
thy  goodness  endurtth  for  ever.   The  earth  is  thine  and  the  fullness 
thereof,  the  sea  and  all  that  it  contains;  the   world  and  they  that 
dwell  therein.     The  heaven  of  heavens  with  all  their  hosts  are  sub- 
ject to   thy  controul ;  and  in   fulfilling  thy  commands  the  souls  of 
thy  children  rejoice.— We  would  speak  of  thy  glorious  grace  and 
honour  of  thy  majesty.     It  is  of  thy  goodness  that  we  are  not 
consumed  ;  it  is  because  thy  compassions  fail  not  that  the  sinner  is 
encouraged  to  hope  for  mercy.     Thou  liftest  up  the  meek,  and 
healest  those   who  are  broken  in  heart;  thou  givest  grace  to  the 
humble,  and  pardon  to  the  penitent.     How  manifold,  O  Lord,  are 
the  acts  of  thy  loving-kindness !     They  are  more  than  can  be  num- 
bered, and  yet  in  many  things  we  all  offend.     If  thou  wert  strict 
to  enter  judgment  with  us,  we  could  not  answer  for  one  of  a  thou- 
eand  transgressions.     In  the  fulness  of  time   thou   didst  lay  help 
upon  one  who  was  mighty   to  save,  when   there  was  no  help  in 
men;  but  Israel  did  not  consider ;  and  we  thy  sinful  creatures  are 
also  too  often   unmindful  of  Him,  who  Mas  faithful  unto  death, 
that  we  might  receive  a  crown  of  life — But  turn  thou  us,  O  Lord,' 
by  the  means  of  grace,  that  we  may  receive  the  remission  of  our  sins, 
and  be  heirs  of  glory,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ.     Be  merciful  to 
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eisr  unrighteousness,  and  justify  us  freely,  through  Jesus  Christ 
qlw  Lord.  Enable  us  we  beseech  thee  .so  to  keep  this  day  of;  sa- 
cred rest,  that  we  may  reap  the  fruits  of  wisdom  and  true  holiness. 
May  the  duties  of  thy  house  of  prayer  strengthen  and  confirm 
every  good  purpose,  and  may  ministers  and  people  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  true  holiness. — We  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and 
for  the  piomotion  of  wisdom  and  holiness.  Inspire  us,  O  Lord, 
with  brotherly  love,  and  with  all  the  charities  of  the  Christian  tem- 
per. Have  mercy  on  those  who  are  afflicted,  and_prepare  us  all 
for  our  latter  end. — And  now,  O  Lord,  our  whole  hope  is  in  thee. 
Remember  thy  mercies  which  have  been  of  old  even  for  ever,  and 
accept  of  these  our  imperfect  services,  which  we  present  unto  thee 
in  the  name,  and  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our 
Father,  fire." 

It  will  strike  the  reader  that  there  is  here  the  usual  defi- 
ciency so  remarkable  in  all  modern  prayers,  when  compared 
with  the  various  offices  of  our  Church  service.  There  is  a 
want  of  that  simplicity  which  characterizes  the  compositions 
in  our  inestimable  Liturgy,  and  which  is  ever  and  anon  verg- 
ing- into  the  sublime  aud  pathetic,  in  the  most  approved  sense 
of  tiiese  expressions.  There  is  a  tendency  even  amongst 
ourselves,  in  the  composition  of  occasional  prayers,  to  sub- 
stitute a  kind  of  prettiness  for  the  sublime  simplicity  which 
adorns  our  daily  worship  :  and  although  the  language  be 
scriptural,  it  partakes  more  of  the  poetical  and  flowery  style 
of  a  song  of  triumph,  or  a  psalm  of  doxology,  than  the 
more  suitable  tone  of  confession,  deprecation,  and  humble 
confidence.  In  short,  there  is  a  marked  partiality  for  the 
lofty  expressions  and  glowing  imagery  of  oriental  poetry,  which 
how  beautiful  soever  in  connection  with  the  train  of  thought 
in  which  they  were  suggested  to  the  inspired  writers,  are 
certainly  not  susceptible  of  a  very  happy  accommodation  to 
the  wants  or  emotions  of  these  more  ordinary  times.  There 
are  many  of  Dr.  Wilson's  prayers,  however,  to  which  these 
remarks  do  not  apply  :  the  occasional  prayers  in  particular, 
are  entirely  free  from  this  nascent  bombast,  if  we  may  use 
such  a  term  in  relation  to  so  sacred  a  subject.  For  instance, 
the  following  are  very  well  expressed,  and  illustrate  the 
opinion  which  we  hold  as  to  a  proper  selection  of  scriptural 
phraseology,  "  For  protection  in  travelling  bv  sea  or. 
land." 

"  Merciful  Father,  be  pleased  to  grant  thy  protection  to  those 
who  travel  abroad  in  the  pursuit  of  their  lawful  employments. 
Preserve  those  who  go  down  into  the  sea  in  ships,  and  conduct 
them  in  safety  to  the  haven  whither  they  are  bound.  Defend 
those1  who  travel  by  land  from  ail  the  temptations  to  which  they 
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may  be  exposed.  Bless  thy  servant,  we  humbly  pray  thee  who  is 
ready  to  depart  on  a  distant  journey,  As  nothing  can  remove 
from  thine  inspection,  nor  prevent  thy  superintendance,  grant  a 
happy  return  when  the  purposes  are  finished  for  which  the  journey 
is  to  be  undertaken.  May  every  mark  of  thy  loving-kindness 
inspire  all  of  us  with  gratitude,  and  lead  us  to  obedience,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

"  For  a  sick  child.' '— "  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
have  compassion  upon  us,  and  let  this  child  live,  by  whose  afflic- 
tion we  are  afflicted ;  and  suffer  not  the  hope  of  thy  servants  to 
be  disappointed.  But  if  death  be  in  the  cup,  receive  the  spirit 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  on  high.  If  life  shall  be  prolonged, 
let  gratitude  prevail  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  nearly  con- 
nected, and  let  all  diligence  be  given  to  train  up  the  child  in  the 
paths  of  wisdom  and  piety,  which  lead  to  glory  and  eternal  life." 

Take  them  all  in  all,  then,  we  heartily  recommend  these 
prayers  as  an  excellent  assistant  to  the  pious  householder,  in 
the  important  duty  of  family  devotion,  and  as  a  guide  to  the 
young,  in  framing  their  addresses  to  the  throne  of  the  hea- 
venly grace.  The  spirit  which  breathes  in  these  is  fervent 
and  holy ;  and  the  desires  and  petitions  which  they  offer  up, 
are  expressed  with  that  diffidence  and  humility  which  so  well 
become  those  who  know  not  what  they  ask.  They  are  like- 
wise entirely  free  from  that  minuteness  of  statement,  famili- 
arity of  expostulation,  and  eager  fondness,  which  greatly 
disfigure,  in  our  estimation  at  least,  some  very  popular  books 
of  devotion.  In  one  word,  Dr.  Wilson,  by  this  publication, 
has  rendered  a  very  important  service  to  all  classes  of  men 
in  that  part  of  the  island  where  his  ministry  is  exercised. 


Art.  XIII.  A  Churchman  s  Second  Epistle.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  Religio  Clerici.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
pp.90.     8vo.     Murray.     1819. 

It  is  not  many  months  since  we  had  occasion  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  a  satirical  poem,  bearing  the  same 
title  as  this  before  us.  We  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  warm 
commendation,  but  not  in  higher  terms  than  it  deserved; 
nor,  indeed,  than  seems  to  have  been  justified  by  the  notice 
which  it  attracted,  and  the  peculiar  irritation  which  it  excited 
among  those  who  were  the  objects  of  its  satire.  Our  author 
cannot  be  presumed  to  have  felt  much  mortified  by  the  out- 
rageous abuse  which   the   keenness  of  his  wit  provoked  ; 
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nevertheless,  we  must  allow  it  to  be  a  very  sufficient  argu- 
ment with  him  for  choosing  to  preserve  his  incognito.     Nor 
is  the  force  of  this   argument  likely  to  be  lessened  by  the 
character  of  this  his    Second  Epistle ;    for  the  flagellation 
which  he  bestows  upon  the  many-headed  monster,  whom  he 
attacks,    is  even  more   vigorous  and  severe  than  upon  the 
former  occasion.     There  is,  in  the  present  Epistle,  the  same 
wit  and  spirit;  the  same  nervous  and  harmonious  versifica- 
tion ;    if  it  be  in   any  respect   distinguished  from  the  first 
Epistle,  it  is  by  a  greater  infusion  of  poetry,  and  by  a  more 
marked  and  elevated  tone  of  pure  and  ration**}  piety.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  ridicule  even  folly  and  fanaticism  when  they  fasten 
themselves  upon  truth,  without  appearing,  at  times,  to  injure 
the  last  in  the  process  of  extirpating  the  errors  which  live  upon 
and  poison  it ;  and  it  is  this  which  renders  the  absurdities 
of  religious  enthusiasts  so  difficult  to  handle  in  the  way  of 
satire.     Our  author  has,   however,   avoided  this  rock  with 
uncommon  skill.     That  those,  who  do  all  they  can  to  make 
religion  ridiculous,  will  be  angry  with  him  for  shewing  that 
it  is  themselves  only  who  really  are  so,  is  of  course  to  be 
expected ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  not  a  line  in 
the  poem  before  us,  which  a  candid  and,  to  use  our  author's 
expression,  a  "  seriously  and  soberly  pious  mind  would  wish 
unwritten."     It  is  not,  however,  as  a  Poem  only,   that  this 
Second  Epistle  is  likely  to  procure  for  its  author  still  more 
abuse  than  was  drawn  down  upon  him  even  by  his  First ; 
for  although  it  be  certain  that 

Discit  enim  citius,  meminit  que  libentius  illud 
Quod  quis  deridet, 

yet,  after  all,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  satire  is  the  vehicle  of 
ridicule  and  contempt,  and  not  of  truth ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  maxim  always  affords  a  shelter  to  the  unfortunate 
wights  who  suffer  under  its  lash,  when  every  other  resource 
is  found  to  fail.  Our  author,  however,  has  taken  a  pre- 
caution against  this  ;  he  appears  to  have  known  very  well 
that  the  victims  of  delusion,  be  it  of  what  kind  it  may,  are 
not  to  be  reasoned  into  their  senses  ;  and  though  laughing- 
and  lashing  is  a  good  discipline  for  the  lookers-on, — ope- 
rating very  wholesomely  in  the  way  of  warning — yet  the 
remedy  is  of  little  efficacy  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
directly  applied.  In  order,  therefore,  to  convince  these  last 
of  the  justice  of  the  punishment  which  he  is  forced  to  inflict 
upon  them,  (with  a  view  to  prevent  those  who  are  at  present 
in  their  right  senses  from  falling  off  into  the  same  mischievous 
fancies,)  he  has  appended  to  his  Poem  a  running  commen- 
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tary  of  notes  and  illustrations,  by  which  every  stroke  he  gives 
is  shewn  to  be  not  only  deserved  in  itself,  but  in  no  instance 
to  be  harder  or  more  severe  than  the  truth  of  facts  will 
warrant. 

In  this  way,  lest  it  should  be  pretended  that  the  portraits 
which  he  draws,  are  exaggerated,  or  too  highly  coloured, 
he  constantly,  as  it  were,  holds  up  a  glass,  in  order  that  those 
who,  with  no  good  will  of  their  own,  sit  to  him  for  their 
picture,  may  see  and  judge  for  themselves  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  likeness;  being  made  to  recognize  their  features  in  the 
reflection  of  theft"  own  actions  recorded  in  their  own  words. 

We  mean  not  to  speak  lightly  of  the  pleasure  which  our 
anther's  poetry  has  afforded  to  us ;  for  it  is  long  since  any 
satirical  production  has  given  us  so  much  ;  but  we  think 
many  of  our  readers  will  be  even  more  entertained  with  the 
extravagant  anecdotes  which  he  records,  and  the  still  more 
extravagant  passages  which  he  selects  from  the  writings  of 
former  v.nd  contemporary  fanatics,  given  as  they  are  in  all  the 
simplicity  of  their  own  language,  than  even  with  the  admi- 
rable descriptions  which  the  poet  gives  us  of  them  in  his 
verse.  In  fact,  the  subject  is  one  which  defies  satire ;  it 
is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  truth  itself  is  a  libel,  and  in 
which,  although  a  poet  may  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  }et  it  is  hardy  possible  to  speak  the  whole  truth, 
except  in  the  plain  language  of  historical  narrative.  The 
poet,  like  the  novellist,  is  forced  to  confine  himself  within 
the  limits,  not  merely  of  truth,  but  of  probability  ;  it  is  the 
vraisembidbte,  and  not  Ike  vrai,  from  which  he  must  draw 
his  materials  ;  because  the  picture  of  human  nature,  which 
he  ought  to  pourtray,  is  the  picture  of  what  it  necessarily  is, 
and  not  of  what  it  possibly  may  be.  So  true  is  this,  that  if  our 
author  had  not  affixed  to  his  verses  the  particular  facts  to 
which  he  alludes,  as  the  ground-work  of  the  satire  which  they 
contain,  we  should  often  have  turned  away  with  incredulity 
from  the  follies  which  he  lashes.  On  recurring;,  however, 
to  the  notes,  we  invariably  found,  that  the  facts  upon  which 
he  was  working,  were  such  as  to  defy  exaggeration  ;  the  diffi- 
culty which  he  has  had  to  encounter  has  been,  not  to  heighten 
the  truth,  but  to  keep  down  the  caricatura  of  the  original 
to  something  like  probability.  On  this  account  we  are  re- 
joked  to  find  that  another  edition  of  his  First  Epistle  is  in  the 
press,,  which  is  to  be  accompanied  with  notes,  upon  the 
same  principle,  as  in  the  Poem  before  us.  They  will  not 
only  add  to  the  value  of  the  work,  as  a  record  of  some 
very  curious  facts  in  the  history  of  human  nature,  but  will 
materially  encrease  the  pleasure  of  those  who  read  it  over 
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again.  A  reader  unacquainted  with  history,  would  often 
lay  down  Juvenal  in  disgust,  from  want  of  understanding* 
his  allusions,  and  believing  in  the  possibility  of  the  vices 
which  he  condemns ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  we  are 
persuaded  that  many  have  turned  away  with  displeasure 
from  some  parts  of  our  author's  First  Epistle,  who  would  have 
perused  them  with  very  different  feelings,  had  they  been 
previously  acquainted  with  the  true  extent  of  the  lamentable 
follies  which  he  had  to  deal  with. 

The  Poem  opens  with  some  lines  explanatory  of  the 
author's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religious  unity,  and  of 
his  ardent  desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  preserved  without  sacrificing  that  which  is 
essential  to  its  purity  and  existence. 

"  My  Creed,  you  know,  in  spite  of  modern  cant, 
Is  staunch  and  firm,  though  not  intolerant: 
I  love  my  Church,  but  hate  no  brother  man 
Whom  conscience  keeps  a  stranger  to  her  plan : 
I  think  her  right,  yet  war  not  with  the  throng 
Who  plead  conviction  when  they  think  her  wrong. 
Much  would  I  give  for  Peace,  but  first  would  know 
If  Peace  our  friendship  means,  or  overthrow."     P.  2. 

"  Some  honest  folks  my  medicine  refuse, 

And  hold  these  points  too  knotty  for  the  Muse; 
Would  fain  confine  her  to  some  other  track, 
And  think  all  blockheads  privileged — in  black. 

*  Write  what  you  please,'  they  say,  '  but  still  b?  grave,' 

*  Laugh  at  no  fool,  and  meddle  with  no  knave.' 
I  cry  their  Worships  mercy — by  their  leave, 
'Tis  better  while  we  can,  to  laugh  than  grieve. 
So  thought  that  master-spirit  of  his  days, 

*  The  Priesthood's  glory,'  and  Batavia's  praise; 
When  pious  fraud  or  folly  stirr'd  his  bile, 
Who  would  might  controvert,  'twas  his  to  smile. 
How  just  his  choice  let  after  times  proclaim, 
Nor  grudge  Erasmus  half  of  Luther's  fame. 

"  Take  then  my  meaning;  may  I  cease  to  sing, 
If  e'er  my  rl\ymes  degrade  one  holy  thing. 
'  Curst  be  the  verse,' — 'twere  vain  to  whisper  more, 
Or  spoil  what  Pope  has  said  so  well  before. 

*"  Oh !  for  that  day,  whenever  it  shall  beam, 
Which  gives  us  back  the  coat  without  a  seam ! 
When  from  all  quarters  of  this  earth  combined, 
One  universal  Church  shall  knit  mankind. 
To  build  their  heavenly  Salem  then  shall  rise, 
With  one  consent,  the  great,  and  good,  and  wise : 
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All  sects  united  in  a  common  band, 

Join  faith  with  faith,  and  mingle  hand  with  hand ; 

Together  lift  the  sacrifice  of  pray'r, 

And  the  slain  Lamb's  eternal  supper  share."     P.  5. 

He  then  proceeds  to  contrast  the  simple  unostentatious 
piety  of  our  forefathers,  v/ith  that  which  is  now  too  often 
made  to  usurp  its  name.  For  this  purpose  he  does  not  select 
a  Hooker  nor  a  Ridley,  nor  any  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors 
of  our  church,  but  a  plain  country  gentleman  ;  because  his  ob- 
ject is  to  show  what  was  the  ordinary  effect  of  religion  in  gene- 
ral, upon  the  feelings  and  manners  of  the  people  at  large,  as 
contrasted  with  that  which  puritanism  is  calculated  to  engender. 

"  Religion  once,  when  wiser  paths  we  trod, 
Was  a  plain,  honest,  quiet  trust  in  God. 
No  creeds  were  bandied  with  polemic  art, 
And  Faith,  unwarp'd  by  fancy,  sway'd  the  heart. 
The  good  man,  then,  with  little  mental  labour, 
Honour'd  the  King,  fear'd  God,  and  lov'd  his  Neighbour; 
Their  several  things  to  Heaven  and  Caesar  gave, 
And  thought  no  Bishop,  but  the  Pope,  a  knave. 
At  Church  on  Sundays  wore  his  smartest  gear, 
His  purpose  not  to  criticise,  but  hear ; 
Knew  half  the  service,  ere  it  came,  by  rote, 
Join'd  the  responses,  took  no  short-hand  note : 
Stood  up  to  tune  the  psalm  with  all  his  might, 
And  mark'd  the  text,  to  con  it  o'er  at  night; 
Till  the  sixth  head  was  seldom  seen  to  doze, 
And  always  waked  in  time  to  catch  the  close. 
At  meals,  unless  the  Vicar  was  his  guest, 
Himself,  ere  touch'd,  the  smoking  pudding  bless'd: 
Thank'd  Heaven  each  night  and  morning  for  its  care, 
And  to  his  prayer-book,  only,  look'd  for  prayer."     P.  7. 

He  then  proceeds  to  compare  with  this  pleasing  and  well- 
drawn  picture,  the  portrait  of  our  modern  Sectaries.  This 
last  is  less  agreeable  than  the  former,  because  the  sub- 
ject is  disagreeable ;  otherwise  it  is  touched  with  great  force  ; 
we  must  however  omit  it  as  too  long  for  our  present  purpose. 
From  the  congregation  of  a  modern  Dissenting  meeting- 
house, or  chapel,  he  digresses  to  the  preacher.  Having  de- 
scribed, in  a  series  of  humourous  lines,  the  style  of  his  elo- 
quence, he  adverts  to  the  topics  of  his  discourse,  and  con- 
cludes this  part  of  his  description  in  the  following  fine  lines  : 

"  Probe  some  fresh  wound  they  ought  to  heal,  or  spare, 
Revive  some  grief,  or  lay  some  sorrow  bare  ; 
This  the  full  triumph  of  rhetorick  art, 
Unmov'd  himself  to  wring  another's  heart."    P.  30. 
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The  last  line  is  a  masterly  comment  upon  Horace's  rule 
si  vis  mejlere,  &c;  and  having  struck  this  chord,  the  author 
breaks  away,  in  one  of  the  finest  transitions  we  remember  to 
have  met,  into  the  following  noble  passage  : 

"  And  they  are  wrung — -in  many  a  breast  there  lies 
A  stubborn  fiend,  no  charm  can  exorcise  : 
Fierce  tyrant  of  the  bosom's  desart  lair, 
Which  Zeal  has  garnish 'd  for  his  house — Despair. 
Yon  walls  are  lofty,  and  the  jealous  gate 
Not  often  on  its  hinge  is  heard  to  grate — 
Pause  ere  you  draw  the  bolts  ;  they  seldom  ope 
For  any  who  have  yet  to  do  with  Hope. 
But  if  resistless  impulse  urge  you  on 
To  see  the  piteous  wreck  of  Reason  gone, 
Wrap  round  your  heart  a  triple  mail,  and  steel 
Each  sense,  and  bar  it  from  its  power  to  feel. 
For  me — Oh  !  how  much  rather  would  I  tread 
Some  charnel-house,  fresh  heap'd  with  festering  dead ; 
There  o'er  the  body's  foul  corruption  brood, 
A  nd  watch  the  flesh-worm  glutting  on  his  food  ; 
Than  God's  own  image  lost  in  ruin  find, 

And  shudder  mid  the  lazar-house  of  mind  ! 

Within,  a  long  dim  gallery,  through  the  wall 
Cheerless,  and  scanty  are  the  rays  that  fall : 
And  better  were  it  light  should  never  flow, 
Where  the  gay  sunshine  does  but  flout  at  woe. 
On — on  again — it  matters  not  who  dwell 
On  either  side,  in  this  or  yonder  cell. 
Pass  we  the  slavering  ideot's  leer ;  the  frown 
Of  the  mock  monarch  with  his  paper  crown ; 
The  joyless  laugh's  fierce  merriment ;  the  scream 
Of  those  who  in  their  savage  mirth  blaspheme  ; 
And  the  grim  maniac,  whose  infuriate  knife 
Cares  not  whence  gather'd,  so  its  food  be  life. 
On,  till  that  open  door  delays  you,  there 
Mark  well  how  much  of  suffering  man  may  bear ; 
High  overhead  a  single  window  rais'd, 
Frowns  rough  with  bars  of  iron,  and  unglaz'd ; 
Day  glimmers  darkly  through,  but  the  sharp  sleet, 
Rain,  snow,  and  north  winds,  fully  on  it  beat. 
Naked  the  walls,  except  where  staples  show 
Chains,  now  unneeded,  once  have  hung  below. 
So  narrow,  little  more  than  one  good  stride, 
Would  bear  you  cross  its  bounds,  from  side  to  side. 
Yet  far  too  much  this  scanty  range  for  him 
Who  sits  within,  unmov'd  in  face  or  limb  : 
So  gaunt,  so  speechless,  and  his  stony  eye 
So  fix'd  with  steadfast  gaze  on  vacancy ; 
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Rapt  in  such  trance,  so  lifeless  in  each  part, 

He  looks  as  modelled  by  some  Sculptor's  art. 

Thus  daily,  nightly,  for  on  that  sad  brow 

Sleep  rarely  sheds  his  soothing  poppies  now  ; 

Reckless  ofhour  or  season,  with  no  thought, 

Save  by  the  fearful  dream  within  him  wrought  ! 

Link'd  not  to  Time,  but  to  Eternity, 

And  living  but  in  that  which  is  to  be  : 

Ev'n  in  the  body's  coil  he  feels  all  soul, 

And  thinks  himself  beyond  his  earthly  goal. 

Before  his  eyes,  already  round  the  seat, 

Where  vengeance  calis  him,  countless  millions  meet : 

Rang'u  on  the  left,  he  dares  not  raise  his  sight, 

And  views  no  Saviour  in  the  source  of  light. 

He  hears  the  doom  which  trumpet  tongues  proclaim, 

And  his  heart  burns  with  the  predestin'd  flame. 

Oh  !  might  he  quench  Hell's  furies,  and  again 

Shrink  back  to  slumber  from  the  gulph  of  pain  ; 

From  the  devouring  worm  within  him  fly, 

Once  more  be  mortal,  and  for  ever  die !"     P.  SO. 

The  above  admirable  passage,  may  perhaps  seem  to  some  of 
our  readers  a  mere  poetical  exaggeration ;  others  may  possibly 
think  that  in  ascribing  such  appalling-  effects  to  a  misdirected 
faith,  the  poet  has  no  authority  but  the  prepossessions  of  his 
own  excited  imagination.  Let  such  persons  read  the  following 
note ;  the  comment  may  be  safely  left  to  themselves. 

"  There  is,  alas,  no  exaggeration,  in  this  picture.  Such  scenes  ot^ 
horror  are  matters  of  triumph  to  Professors,  and  familiar  and  neces- 
sary stages  in  the  progress  of  Awakening.  The  chances,  however, 
are  more  than  even  in  favour  of  madness  against  conversion.  Sa- 
tire has  no  business  here.  The  records  of  fanaticism  speak  clearly 
for  themselves,  and  I  will  not  diminish  their  effect  by  a  single  com- 
ment. A  young  man  is  described  in  the  Ev.  Mag.  Sept.  1807, 
who  attended  a  meeting  at  "  K  -  -  -  g,  not  only  on  the  Lord's 
day,  but  frequently  at  the  week  day  lectures  and  prayer-meetings. 
One  day,  after  hearing  the  words  Sinner,  if  you  die  without  an  in- 
terest in  Christ,  you  will  sink  into  the  regions  of  death  ;  he  ex- 
pressed a  conviction  that  some  awful  judgment  was  about  to  come 
upon  him.  That  was  a  night  dreadful  beyond  conception  ;  tha 
horror  which  he  endured  brought  on  all  the  symptoms  of  raging 
madness.  ^  He  desired  his  attendants  not  to  come  near  him,  lest 
they  shouid  be  burnt.  He  said  that  the  bed. curtains  were  in 
flames,  that  he  smelt  brimstone,  that  devils  were  come  to  fetch 
him,  that  he  had  sinned  ajainst  light  and  conviction,  and  that  hf 
should  certainly  go  to  hell.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  kepj 
in  bed.  An  apothecary  was  sent  for ;  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
house  and  heard  his  dreadful  howlings,  he  enquired  if  he  had  nog 
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been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  His  appearance  likewise,  seemed  to  jus- 
tify such  a  suspicion,  his  countenance  resembling  that  of  a  "wild 
beast  more  than  of  a  man.  Though  he  had  no  feverish  heat,  his 
pulse  beat  more  than  150  in  a  minute.  To  abate  the  mania,  a 
quantity  of  blood  was  taken  from  him,  a  blister  was  applied,  his 
head  was  shaved,  cold  water  was  copiously  poured  over  him,  and 
fox-glove  was  administered  By  these  means,  his  fury  was  abated, 
but  his  mental  agony  continued,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  madness 
which  his  bodily  strength,  thus  reduced,  would  allow.  After  a  day 
or  two  he  became  quieter  ;  his  mental  distress  ceased,  his  counte- 
nance was  placid,  and  his  conversation,  instead  of  being  taken  up 
as  before  with  fearful  exclamations  concerning  devils,  and  the 
wrath  to  come,  was  now  confined  to  the  dying  love  of  Jesus.  The 
apothecary  was  of  opinion  that  if  his  strength  had  not  been  so 
much  exhausted  he  would  now  have  been  in  a  state  of  religious 
transport.  His  nervous  system,  however,  had  received  such  a 
shock,  that  his  recovery  was  doubtful,  and  it  seemed  certain  that  if 
he  did  recover,  he  would  sink  into  a  state  of  idiot cy  :''  a  few  days 
more,  happily  terminated  his  sufferings  and  delusions.  The  second 
relation  is  shorter,  but  not  less  terrible  ;  it  is  taken  from  the  same 

work  for  February  1812.     Mrs   K had  admitted  a  Calvinistic 

teacher  to  her  sick  room,  and  until  this  tormentor  was  excluded, 
she  lay  alternately  in  a  state  of  '  gloomy  despair  or  frantic  joy, 
and  exclaimed  that  she  had  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  not  minding 
what  her  minister  had  said,  that  she  tvas  then  in  hell, — My  soul  is  in 
Hell  flames — O,  it  burns  within  me  ;  O  my  soul  is  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful— O  Hell,  Hell,  Hell !  Jesus,  Jesus,  I  shall  never  be  with  Jesus. 
I  dare  not  add  another  syllable." 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  comment  upon  the  signs  of  the 
times ;  for  this  purpose  he  looks  back  into  history,  and  by  tracing 
the  effects  which  followed  the  same  signs  in  times  past,  gives 
warning  of  what  may  be  expected  to  recur  in  our  age,  unless 
some  timely  stop  be  put  to  the  growth  of  religious  fanaticism. 
This  subject  naturally  leads  to  the  times  of  Charles  ;  and  the 
name  of  Charles  awakens  in  the  Poet's  mind  a  train  of  pa- 
thetic recollections. 

"  Unhappy  Charles !  Oh,  might  we  blot  the  page, 
Which  tells  our  Fathers'  worse  than  civil  rage  ; 
Purge  off  the  blood,  and  shame  of  kindred  strife, 
And  the  foul  traffic  for  thy  barter 'd  life  ! 
Oh  !  tutor'd  early  in  that  erring  school 
Where  every  art  was  known,  save  how.  to  rule. 
Taught  by  the  frock'd  and  pedant  Monarch's  plan, 
All  but  the  science  of  Thyself,  and  man  ; 
*       Born  with  affections  for  a  Crown  too  kind, 
Free,  gentle,  courteous,  gallant,  and  refin'd  ; 
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Hapless  in  temper,  fortune,  station,  time, 
And  curs'd  with  goodness  which  in  Thee  was  crime  ! 
A  mind  which,  chequer'd  by  distinction  nice, 
Made  all  its  private  virtue  public  vice  ; 
Alike  irresolute  for  good  or  ill, 
In  action  nerveless,  only  strong  in  will ; 
Betray'd,  rejected,  injur'd  on  the  throne, 
Lov'd,  mourn'd,  and  envied  in  thy  fall  alone ! 
For  mark,  when  Royalty's  brief  tale  is  told, 
And  the  worn  robe  of  Empire  waxes  old; 
How  soaring  upward  after  each  new  blow, 
The  Martyr  leaves  his  destiny  below ! 
Then  no  unprincely  doubts  his  bosom  tear, 
No  thoughts  but  those  a  Monarch  may  declare  ; 
No  wish  was  his,  which  Kings  should  shrink  to  frame, 
No  look  but  such  as  Majesty  became. 
Mov'd  but  as  some  spectator  of  his  woes, 
He  sees  the  drama  hastening  to  its  close ; 
Scorns  the  brute  force  which  seeks  in  vain  to  hide 
Its  bastard  growth  beneath  unmanner'd  pride  ; 
Unshaken  hears  Sedition's  foul  deceit, 
Religion's  mockery,  and  Law's  solemn  cheat ; 
The  cold  reproach,  the  contumely  keen, 
The  rude,  harsh  taunt,  and  insult  of  the  mean ; 
The  low-born  gibe  with  which  the  rabble  pay 
Their  debt  of  vengeance  when  the  great  decay. 
Till  at  the  last,  secure  of  death,  he  views 
The  goal  Rebellion's  bloody  foot  pursues  : 
'Tis  then  he  throws  all  worldly  state  apart, 
And  binds  the  Christian's  buckler  round  his  heart ; 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Meekness,  surer  arras  supply, 
And  teach  the  King  to  fall,  the  Saint  to  die. 
Ev'n  when  in  studied  bitterness  of  hate, 
His  palace  court  receives  the  mournful  state ; 
Heaven  has  his  thanks  which,  chastening  him,  has  shewn, 
How  near  the  scaffold  rises  to  the  throne. 
There  sorrowing  crowds  their  Prince's  wrongs  confess, 
And  rugged  lips,  unus'd  to  blessing,  bless; 
Scarce  think  the  dreadful  pageant  can  be  true, 
Nor  dare  believe  what  guilt  has  dar'd  to  do."     P.  47. 

Having  painted  Puritanism,  as  it  is  described  to  us  in  his- 
tory, our  author  next  proceeds  to  trace  the  various  features 
of  resemblance  to  it,  which  the  Sectaries  of  the  present  day 
afford.  This  part  of  the  poem  is  lull  of  spirited  lines  :  as  a 
specimen,  we  take  the  description  of  the  "  Sailor's  Ark." 

"  There  moor'd  on  Thames,  who  flows  astonish'd,  mark  1 
Child  of  the  Serious  Hoy,  the  Sailor's  Ark. 
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Down  through  its  hatches,  worn  with  Sabbath  toil, 
Winds  and  unwinds  the  Congregation  coil : 
Each  waits  his  turn,  and  as  one  preacher  ends, 
A  brother  bucket  in  his  place  descends : 
Here  mounts  the  Presbyterian  grave  and  slow, 
And  there  the  nimble  Baptist  dives  below."     P.  60. 

We  must  give  one  specimen  more,  when  we  shall  conclude 
our  extracts  from  the  poetical  part  of  the  production  before 
us  ;  the  lines  which  we  shall  select  form  the  conclusion  of  the 
poem,  and  they  come  to  refresh  the  imagination  just  emerging 
from  the  poet's  too  accurate  description  of  the  scenes  that  are 
daily  acted  before  our  eyes.  From  the  troubled  waters  in 
which  the  petty  squabbles  of  sectarian  parties,  had  been 
detaining  him,  the  poet  digresses  to  the  dead  calm  of  a  college 
life ;  which  he  again  contrasts  with  his  own  no  less  peaceful 
but  far  more  useful  and  honourable  avocations. 

"  Farewfxl,  my  Friend  ;  in  Academic  ease 
You  through  life's  bustle  loiter  as  you  please  ; 
From  placid  slumber,  skake  yourself  at  nine, 
And  hold  six  hours  enough  before  you  dine. 
With  slipper'd  freedom,  and  unbutton'd  knee, 
Lounge  o'er  your  roll,  and  sip  unsloed  Bohea  ; 
,  Then  to  the  Muse  awhile,  the  classic  page, 

Rich  with  old  lore,  the  Poet  or  the  Sage. 
For  deep  as  yours,  few  other  lips  have  drank, 
The  clear  cool  crystal  on  Uissus'  bank; 
The  sparkling  floods  of  Castaly'spure  rill, 
And  the  Bees  fragrance  from  Hymettus'  hill. 
At  noon,  unless  the  weather  tempts  a  ride, 
On  foot  you  saunter  by  the  highway  side  ; 
Just  two  miles  out,  and  back  again  is  all 
To  whet  a  gentle  appetite  for  Hall. 
At  dinner  laugh,  and  chuckle  o'er  a  pun, 
Nor  frown,  except  the  mutton's  underdone. 
Your  sober  Port  in  combination  mess, 
A  pint — perhaps  a  little  more — not  less. 
Then  for  three  friends,  a  quiet  rubber  spread, 
Mix  one  stiff  beaker,  and  ere  twelve  to  bed. 
Oh,  would  you  break  the  willing  chains  which  bind 
Your  wit,  and  worth,  and  yield  them  to  mankind  ! 
Talents,  no  gift,  but  nature's  special  loan, 
To  be  what  nature  meant  them,  should  be  shown. 
Useless,  till  us'd,  so  gold  within  the  mines 
Lies  hid,  till  art  prepares  it,  and  refines  : 
But  when  the  dull  base  dross  is  purg'd  away, 
The  metal  brighter  glows  from  each  assay. 
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"  Meanwhile,  to  scenes  of  other  mood  attend, 

And  mark  how  busier  haunts  have  chang'd  your  friend: 
Mine  are  a  humble  Curate's  parish  plans, 
I  marry,  christen,  church,  and  publish  banns: 
To  the  sick  couch  the  word  of  healing  bear, 
And  smooth  the  dying  pillow  by  my  prayer  : 
For  Sundays,  mend  my  theologick  pen, 
Read  much,  and  rhyme  a  little  now  and  then. 
My  home  all  smiles  and  welcome ;  'tis  in  truth 
The  golden  Paradise  I  fram'd  in  youth  ; 
The  enchanted  clime,  where  fancy  loves  to  dwell, 
Till  age,  and  cold  experience,  break  the  spell. 
Around  the  board  my  cherub  babes  are  set, 
(I  only  have  two  olive-branches  yet.) 
One  with  bright  sparkling  eye,  and  rosy  cheek, 
Already  tries  a  thousand  ways  to  speak ; 
Runs  to  her  mother's  knee  when  strangers  come, 
And  knows  a  kiss  will  purchase  her  a  plum. 
A  Boy,  my  younger,  and  all  boys,  you  know, 
Are  like  their  Fathers,  or  are  fancied  so. 
Thus,  light  at  heart,  I  quarrel  not  with  time, 
Nor  think  a  cheerful  countenance  a  crime : 
Frown  not  if  friends  are  willing  to  be  gay, 
Bear  with  good  novels,  sometimes  see  a  play : 
And  smile  within  my  sleeve  when  saints  look  grave, 
And  wonder  what  can  such  a  parson  save  ! 
"  For  not  the  less  because  our  little  span 
Of  life  we  measure,  gently  as  we  can  ; 
Nor  less  within  us  burns  the  hope  which  shows, 
A  more  abiding  city  at  its  close. 
Still  may  I  feel,  as  each  brief  moment  flies, 
How  high  the  Christian's  calling,  what  his  prize! 
Strive  for  the  mastery  till  the  goal  be  won, 
Yet  plead  my  Saviour's  blood  when  all  is  done ! 
And  when  the  trumpet  wakes  me  from  my  bier, 
See  round  me  all  my  heart  has  cherish'd  here. 
To  the  bright  judgment  seat  of  Grace  above, 
Not  as  an  hireling,  lead  my  fold  of  Love  ; 
Before  their  Heav'nly  Shepherd  bend  in  pray'r, 
•  The  lambs  thy  bounty  gave  me  all  are  there.' 
How  bless'd  to  find  the  flock  which  I  resign, 
Confirm'd  for  everlasting  ages  mine."     P.  79. 

The  above  lines  are,  we  think,  singularly  beautiful  :  but  it 
was  not  merely  on  account  of  their  beauty  that  we  extracted 
them.  By  shewing  what  the  life  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
and  what  the  nature  of  the  example  which  he  should  set, 
ought  to  be,  the  reader  is  at  once  made  to  see  how  little  that 
turbulent  zeal  and  noisy  activity  which  distinguish  the  charac- 
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terof  so  many  of  our  sectarian  teachers,  is  conformable  with 
the  real  duties  of  their  assumed  office.  The  exaggerated  and 
extravagant  importance  which  they  attach  to  the  duty  of  at- 
tending Bible  societies,  and  subscribing  to  Missions,  has, 
and  can  have,  no  other  effect,  except  that  of  drawing  away  the 
minds  of  their  deluded  followers  from  the  proper  obligations 
of  their  respective  stations  in  society,  and  teaching-  them  to 
suppose,  that  their  own  salvation  may  be  worked  out,  by 
looking  after  the  souls  of  others  ;  and  that  the  want  of  charity, 
of  humility,  and  all  other  Christian  graces,  may  be  commuted 
upon  the  easy  terms  of  subscribing-  a  penny  a  week  to  Reli- 
gious Associations. 

The  copious  extracts  which  we  have  made  from  this  little 
poem,  sufficiently  indicate  our  opinion  of  its  merit,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment 
upon  the  propriety  of  our  commendation.  It  would  however 
be  conveying  a  very  inadequate  idea  to  them,  of  the  interest 
which  the  production  possesses,  did  we  confine  our  extracts 
to  the  poetry  ;  for  the  notes  contain  so  much  curious  matter, 
and  display  such  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  stores  of 
puritanical  divinity,  that  it  would  be  unjust,  both  to  the 
author  and  the  reader,  did  we  not  extract  a  few  specimens  of 
the  entertainment  to  be  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  book. 
We  shall  select  some  two  or  three  notes  at  random,  and  give 
them  without  comment ;  indeed  they  speak  a  language  which 
is  sufficiently  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter. 

"  The  bubble  of  "  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tianity, among  the  Jews,"  has  at  length  burst.  The  High  Priest, 
Mr.  Joseph  Samuel  Christian  Frederick  Frey,  ex.  con  tract  or,  ex- 
player,  ex-shoe-maker,  and  ex-missionary,  has  abdicated  his  sacer- 
dotal throne,  to  avoid  prosecution  for  adultery  ;  Judah  Catarevus, 
the  ex-rabbi,  has  relapsed ;  Hyam  Isaacs,  the  ex-pick-pocket,  when 
last  heard  of,  was  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way  ;  John 
Myars,  the  ex-watchman,  has  been  expelled  for  "  blasting  the 
brashes,"  while  he  was  cleaning  the  candlesticks,  and  descanting  on 
divine  love ;  Lazarus  Leon  has  received  his  discharge  for  con- 
versing with  his  master's  nursery. maid  at  forbidden  hours,  a  prac- 
tice to  which,  as  it  appears,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Samuel  Christian 
Frederick  Frey  himself,  also,  was  much  addicted  ;  L.  P.  Schlussel- 
burg,  the  honestest  among  the  temporary  converts,  has  solicited  a 
release  on  the  plea  that  their  meetings  occurred  "  so  d — d  often," 
{absit  verbo  invidia,  I  cite  his  own  sayings  exactly)  and  their 
prayers  so  frequently  repeated,  that  he  was  tired  of  their  proceed- 
ings ;  Mr.  Josephson,  if  he  can  be  caught,  will  he  hanged  for  for- 
gery ;  and  Marinus,  who  came  from  Germany,  under  the  promise 
of  allowing  himself  to  be  converted,  "  if  he  could  obtain  a  good  sale 
for  his  Cologne  water,"  has  returned,  re   infecta,  both  commer- 
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cially  anil  theologically — such,  according  to  one  of  themselves,  is 
the  fruit  of  seven  years  labour,  and  an  expenditure  of  '70,000  1. ; 
for  details  the  reader  may  consult,  with  advantage,  the  Expose, 
published  by  Mr.  Goakman,  late  printer  to  the  Institution,  a 
simple-hearted- man,  of  whom  the  Society  made  a  tool."     P.  16. 

"  Rutherford,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  preaching  before  the  House  of  Commons,  Jan,  31,  1643, 
desires  them  not  to  "  make  the  Gospel  a  post  horse  to  ride  on 
their  own  errands,  or  a  covenant  with  the  most  high  Lord  a  chariot 
and  stirrup  to  mount  up  upon  the  height  of  their  carnal  and  clay 
projects." 

"  In  Bridge's  Prelatical  Hogstye,  we  are  told  that  '  Cathedrals 
are  a  nest  and  cage   of  unclean  birds,  a  harbour  of  dumb  dogs, 
a  crew  of  ale-strolling  singing  men.'      In  the  Looking-glass  for 
Malignants  "  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury''  is  called  "  a  curst 
cow,  or  rather,  a  raging  fat  bull  of  Basan.''     But,  ohe  jam  satis — 
such  is  the  abuse,  and  I  could  continue  it  for  pages  if  the  task 
were  not  disgusting.      A   tew  words    more  only,    to   shew  what 
after  all  were  the  causes   of  fanatical    hatred  against   the    Esta- 
blished church  of  those  da}rs — they   are  such  as  remain    in    our 
oixm.      The  accusations  levelled  against  us   n&w   are   couched  in 
the  same  terms,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  few  of  us  will  be  reluctant 
to  plead  guilty  to  the  charges  in  their  fullest  extent  of  heinousness. 
In    the    Epistle    prefixed    to    "  John    White's   first   Centur}'    of 
scandalous  and  malignant  Priests;"  after  imputations  which  suf- 
ficiently  refute    themselves,    and  to   which  the    early   Christians 
were  equally  exposed,  we  come  to  the  following  accusations  these 
Priests    "  condemn    the    Parliament   as   Rebels — Speak   well   of 
the    King — Preach   Regeneration   in    Baptism;    contend   that   our 
Lords  atonement  xvas  for  all,  and  against  the  irresistibility  of  the 
Spirit — Administer  the  Sacrament  at  the  rails — Refuse  the  admission 
of  Lecturers — Express  a  wish   that  they  could  drive  all  Puritans 
out  of  their  parish — Exclaim  against  that  doctrine  which  teacheth 
that    the  greater  part  of'  mankind  shall  be  damned — say  that  the 
great   Reformers  in  the   Church  noxv  a-days  are  hypocrites — object 
to  those  who  go  out  of  their  parishes  after  strange  Preachers — 
say  that  godly  reverend  ministers  who  preach  long  and  often  are 
but  praters — salt  bitches,  which   dogs  do  run  after,  and  roasted 
dogs    to   draw   away    other  men's  pigeons — refuse   Lecturers  on 
week    days — are     drinkers   of  healths     (this    is    a    very   common 
complaint) — call    men    who   put   their   hats   on    in    Church   un- 
mannerly knaves — and  object  to  Extempore  prayers  and  preaching." 
P.  41. 

"  The  conversion  of  condemned  malefactors  is  a  favourite 
employment  of  the  Evangelical  Branch,  and  if  we  may  believe 
the  numerous  pamphlets  which  are  published  on  the  subject, 
a  very  successful  one.  "  See  a  Brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire, 
or  brief  account  of  R.  Kendall,  who  was  executed  at  Northamp- 
ton,   Aug.    13,   1813,   by    VV.    P.   Davies,  fourth  edition.      This 
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fellow,  who  is  much  eulogized  by  his  biographer,  denied  his  guilt 
on  the  scaffold,  having  previously  confessed  it  to  his  attorney, 
a  fact  with  which  it  clearly  appears  that  Mr.  Davies  was  ac- 
quainted. See  also  "  the  conversion  and  penitent  death  of 
Daniel  Fell,"  who  was  executed  in  Guernsey,  in  the  year  1810, 
for  a  most  atrocious  crime  ;"  after  the  rope  was  fixed,  an  anxious 
friend  inquired,  "  Fell,  where  are  you  going?"  "  To  Heaven," 
was  the  reply — "  are  you  sure  of  it  ?"  "  I  am,"  were  his  last 
words. 

"  I    have    been   favoured  with  the  perusal  of  a  MS.  sermon, 
intended  to  have  been  delivered  at  the  gallows  by  a   Calvinistic 
teacher  (as  he  declared  himself  to   be,)  named    Simpson,   who 
was  hanged    for   a  highway   robbery,   at   Lancaster,    April    19, 
1806.     He  had  been  confined,  before  his  last  apprehension,  for 
some  other  crime  in  Hertford  gaol,  where  he  frequently  preached 
to   the   convicts,   and   by   his  hypocritical   demeanour,    obtained 
liberty  enough    to    enable   him    to    escape.      He   was   not   quite 
23  years  of  age,  and  in   the  commencement  of  his  sermon  con- 
fesses  that   he  had  once  been   an  infidel,  and  had  particularly 
"  reviled   that    devout    and    religious    sect  called   Methodists/* 
That  "  he  had  broken  open  more  than  50  houses,  stolen  upwards 
of  30  horses,  and  that  as  for  the  numbers  of  people  whom   he 
had  robhed  on  the  highway,  they  exceeded  his  own  knowledge, 
nay,  that  he  had  been  base  and  inhuman  enough  to  rob  his  own 
father. — Yet   that  blessed  be  God,  he  has  enabled  him  to  meet 
the  King  of  Terrors,  not  only  with  courage,  but  with  triumph  ; 
being  confident  that  I  shall    be  no  sooner  absent  from  the  body, 
but  I  shall  be  present  with  the  Lord,  who  will  meet  and  receive 
me  not  with  a  frown,   but  with  a  smile."      He  then   addresses 
himself  to  those  "  blind  persons  who  daubt  their  Babel  building 
with    untempered   mortar,    and    think   to    win   heaven   by  moral 
rectitude,"  assuring  them   that  "  they  must  ever  perish  in  that 
flaming  ruin,  which  they   have  so  justly  deserved;"    of  all  this 
he  is   enabled,  "  experimentally,  of  his  own  experience,"  to  in- 
form his  auditors,  "  whatever  letter-learned,   proud  goat-feeding 
teachers,   who   call  converted  souls  enthusiasts,  may  say  to  the 
contrary. 

"  This  sermon  occupies  fourteen  closely  written  quarto  pages; 
on  the  morning  of  execution,  he  inclosed  it  to  a  friend,  excusing 
himself  from  delivering  it  at  the  gallows,  on  account  of  the 
short  time  which  criminals  were  allowed  there.  In  his  letter  he 
assures  this  friend  "  that  the  fears  of  death  are  turned  into  hopes, 
and  that  he  meets  it  with  as  much  composure  and  pleasure,  as 
he  has  done  when  a  boy,  at  the  thought  of  going  to  a  fair  or  a 
play.'*  The  account  of  the  chaplain  who  witnessed  his  last  mo- 
ments is  in  direct  opposition  to  this  statement ;  half  an  hour  be- 
fore his  death,  Simpson  assured  him  that  the  sermon  contained 
much,  which  he  certainly  would  have  suppressed,  if  he  had  sup- 
posed that  his  feelings  could  have  been  such  as  he  then  expe- 
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rienced;  and  on  the  fatal  platform  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  single 
word.  Yet  if  this  deluded  man  had  met  with  a  fitting  biographer, 
he  would  have  been  canonized,  in  "  syllables  of  dolor,''  in  News- 
papers, Magazines,  and  Sixpenny  Tracts."     P.  58. 

These  extracts  are  long,  but  we  do  not  think  our  readers 
will  regret  their  length.  We  entertain  no  doubt  of  this  second 
epistle  having  the  same  success  as  our  author's  former  one  ; 
and  we  trust  that  when  it  does  arrive  at  a  second  edition,  it  will 
be  published  in  one  volume  with  its  predecessor  ;  and  in  that 
shape  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  v/ill  deserve  a 
place  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  standard  poetry  of  the  language. 


Art.  XIII.  Poems,  Latin,  Greek,  and  English,  to  which 
is  added  an  Historical  Enquiry  and  Essay  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Government  in  England,  during  the  King's 
Minority.  By  Nicholas  Hardinge,  M.A.  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  fyc.  &c.  Collected  and  Revised  by 
George  Hardinge,  M.A.  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.  Nichols. 
1818.     8vo.    pp.  332.  (only  250  printed) 

Art.  XIV.  The  Miscellaneous  Works  in  Prose  and  Terse, 
of  George  Hardinge,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.  Se- 
nior Justice  of  the  Counties  of  Brecon,  Glamorgan,  and 
Radnor.     3  Vols.  8vo.     Nichols.     1818. 

Few  authors  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  la- 
bours exhibited  in  a  greater  variety  of  forms  than  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Hardinge.  Volume  after  volume  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  page  upon  page  of  the  Literary  Anecdotes,  and 
the  illustrations  of  Literary  History,  weekly  columns  of  Pro- 
vincial Chronicles,  daily  paragraphs  of  London  Newspapers, 
Periodical  Essays,  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses,  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Bar,  all  and  each  have  benefited  by  the  lucubra- 
tions of  this  unwearied  U.biquitarian. 

We  are  scarcely  recovered  from  all  he  said,  did,  and  heard, 
in  Mr.  Nichols's  last  three  good-humoured  and  interminable 
octavos,  before  we  see  him  springing  up,  another  and  the 
same,  and  blazoning  not  only  his  own,  but  his  paternal  ho- 
nours. Now  with  all  our  respect  for  his  talents  (which  doubt- 
less were  not  s-inall)  and  with  all  the  kindly  feelings  which  his 
suavity  of  manner  and  gentleness  of  tone,  cannot  fail  to  gene- 
rate in  the  most,  buckram-bosomed  reviewer  ;  we  venture  to 
hope,  that  he  has  no  more  last  words  in  reserve ;  and  that 
we  shall  not  again  be  called  upon  to  lament  the  waste  and 
dissipation  of  powers,  which  nature  intended  for  nobler  endt, 
in  the  froth  and  fribble  of  tea-table  miscellanies. 
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Mr.  Nicholas  Jiardinge,  the  father  of  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
dinge,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  and  born  in  the  year  1609.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  which  abode  of 
learning  he  formed  intimacies  with  some  of  the  best  and 
wisest  men  of  his  time.  In  the  year  1731,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  1752, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  both  which  offices  he  filled  with 
honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country-  He  married 
Jane  Pratt,  (the  sister  of  the  great  Lord  Camden)  who  sur- 
vived many  years  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1758. 
He  was  a  correct  and  elegant  scholar,  an  uncorrupt  servant 
of  the  public,  and  a  good  man.  These  few  particulars  are  de- 
tailed in  a  very  classical  Latin  fragment  from  the  pen  of  his 
son,  of  whose  facility  in  this  branch  of  composition,  we  cannot 
perhaps  give  a  more  pleasing  specimen,  than  the  following 
narrative  of  a  little  amicable  contest,  which  occurred  while 
Mr.  N.  Hardinge  was  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Dum  hsec  peregit  officia,  urbana  lis  intercessit  inter  Walpolium 
Pulteneiumque  de  versu  ex  Horatii  Satyris  per  Walpolium  in  ora- 
tione  decerpto-^quae,   referente  me,  juris  fecit  publici  scriptor  in 
Historid  egregius,  cui  effigies  viva  et  justa  Walpolii  debetur— 
"  Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulli  pallescere  culpae." 

"  Latinitas  Politicum  redolet,  mendax  et  falsa  est,"  exclamavit 
Pulteneius  ludente  convitio  :  accusatori  succensuit  accusatus,  aurum 
a  loculis  extraxit,  "  Hoc,''  ait,  "  recti  sit  munus,"  aurumque  in 
mensa  deposuit.  "  Partum  est,"  respondit  alter  :  "provoco  ad  Cle- 
ricura,  qui  haec  optime  et  ad  unguem  habet,  et  queni  tui  familiarem 
non  reformido."  Gravitate  non  infracta  surrexit  pater  meus,  et 
versum  repetens  a  quo  Walpolius  accusatus,  licet  in  Uteris  elegan- 
tibus,  abberraverat,  palraam  dedit  adversario,  cui  lepos  nunquam 
defuit — "  Detur  mihi  haec,"  dixit,  "  pecunia;  hac  sola  frui  liceat 
ex  cerariis publicis  desumpta.''  P.  ix.. 

We  find  some  difficulty  in  extracting  from  Mr.  Nicholas 
Hardinge's  Latin  verse ;  more,  however,  from  the  unwilling- 
ness which  we  feel  to  omit,  than  from  a  fear  of  doing  injustice 
by  selection.  Since  the  days  of  Vincent  Bourne,  we  have 
not  met  with  so  rich  a  classical  treat,  and  we  may  venture  to 
pronounce,  that  these  compositions  (not  excluding  the  school 
and  college  Juvenilia)  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  ex- 
emplars of  modern  Latin  Poetry.  AVe  have  chosen  two  short 
pieces  below  ;  not  so  much  because  they  are  more  excellent 
than  any  of  the  rest,  but  because  they  strongly  exhibit  the 
versatility  of  the  genius  which  could  express  itself  equally 
well  in  such  very  different  veins.    The  first,  which  the  Editor 
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justly  introduces,  as  an  admirable  imitation  of  the  "  Sermoni 
propiora"  of  Horace,  is  an  epistle  to  a  friend  alter  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  in  a  ramble  from  Cambridge  ;  the  marks  of  which 
accident  he  bore  about  with  him  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

*•  Ne  perconteris  qua;  me  mala,  dulcis  Amice, 
Soilicitent,  quali  sim  lumine,  dente,  labello, 
Quo  stct  nostra  loco  res,  si  vacat,  et  placet,  audi. 

Imprimis  oculi  unius,  Cyclopis  ad  instar, 
Utitur  auxilio  vultus  male  dimidiatus. 
Altera  sola  mea  est,  medici  pars  altera,  sic  ut 
Quod  proprium  sit  utrique,  nee  est  mora  discere  longa, 
Scire  queas  interjecti  discriminenasi. 

Continui  dentes,  nisi  dissocientur,  ab  ictu, 
Hinc  inde,  imparibusque  dehiscant  intervallis  ; 
Excepto  quod  tres  perierunt,  csetera  sani. 

Dicere  quam  male  sit  labris  ad  suavia  natis 
Vix  libet.     Ah  !  mea  ne  CorUanis  *  cognita  nymphis 
Sit  clades  ;  neque,  si  tibi  cura,  Baker e  +,  sororum, 
Audiat  hos  casus  vel  Penelope,  vel  Eliza. 
•Sit  mihi,  sit  soli  mihi  fas,  liceatque  dolere, 
Ne  sit  jus  teneris,  liceatve  dolere  puellis. 

Quam  mihi  dissimilis!  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo, 
Quem  Caroletta  %,  dapes  inter  mirata  paternas 
Suspexit,  compto  speciosum  frontis  honore. 
Obductum  pannis,  lacero  nunc  aspice  vultu, 
Jurabis  Batava  faciem  dignam  esse  tabella."    P.  49. 

The  next  is  elegiac,  on  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son.  We  know 
not  whether  most  to  admire,  the  tenderness  of  its  sentiment 
or  the  delicacy  of  its  expression. 

"  Nate,  vale  !  cceli  tibi  templa  beata  petenti 

Dat  facilem,  sceleris  nescia  vita,  fugam. 
At  mihi  spem  dederas,  orisque  animique  venustas 

Et  puerile  decus  pignoris  instar  erant, 
Te  fore  quem  docta?  mea  vellet  Etona  cohorti 

Addere,  Pieriae  proiis  Etona  parens. 
Quem  meus  expeteret  Camus,  cui  plauderet  olim 

Curia,  quem  laeta  disceret  aure  Themis: 
Te  fore,  qui  mecum  curis  elapsus  et  urbe, 

Me  sene  desueta?  fila  movente  lyrae, 

*  That  part  of  Great  Britain  in  which  this  accident  happened  was  inhabited  by 
the  Coritani. 

f  One  of  the  Author'*  companions,  whose  sisters  it  was  proposed  to  vis>t. 

X  One  of  Lord  Nottingham's  daughters.  The  Author  dhjed  at  Bullen,  the 
s»;at  of  Lord  Nottingham,  and  the  lull  happened  after  dinner,  in  the  way  to  Up- 
pingham. 
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Seu  Trentce*  ad  ripas,  Thamesin+  seu  propter  amceuum, 

Ausonios  caneres,  /Eoliosve  modos. 
Fata  vetant,  hominumque  negant  te  reddere  nugis, 

Nee  prohibent  cineri  me  superesse  tuo. 
Tu  posito  carnis  velarnine,  (quale  videmus 

./Equoreis  lotum  surgere  sydus  aquis) 
Nee  macie,  nee  febre  dolens,  novus  advena  coeli, 

Fletibus  humanis  invia  regna  petis. 
O  !  si  corpoream  liceat  mihi  ponere  labem, 

Vimqueanimi  residem  suscitet  ipse  dolor, 
Lit  me  care  puer,  tua  pennas  signa  secutum 

In  penetrale  Dei  mors  cupienda  ferat  !"     P.  88. 

"We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Hardinge  is  equally 
happy  in  his  offerings  to  his  native  Muse,  and  we  should  be 
well  pleased  to  see  his  Latin  poetry  printed  by  itself.     We 
would  except,  however,  the  following  spirited  lines,  both  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  on  account  of  the  whimsical  anecdote 
with   which   they    are  connected.     In  the  year   1748,   Mr. 
Burrel  presented  the  University  of  Cambridge  with  a  statue, 
which  he  called  a  figure  of  Queen  Anne.     Party  then  ran 
high,  and  the  Tories,  who  were  delighted  with  the  effigy  of  a 
high  church  Queen,  placed  her,  by  an  irregular  act  of  power, 
in  the  Senate  House.     The  Whigs   brought  in  a  Grace  for 
her  expulsion ;  when  Mr.  Wray  discovered  a  misnomer  in  the 
statue — it  was  not  Queen  Anne,  but  a  very  innocent  figure 
of  Glory,  which  used  to  stand  near  another  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  at  Canons.      The  opposition   failed,    and  the 
statue  remained,  under  the  title  of  Academic  Glory,  till  our 
own  time,  when  she  was  superseded  by  the  late  Mr.  Pitt. 
Mr.  Hardinge  concludes  a  very  humorous  dialogue  between 
i\  stranger  viewing,  and  a  beadle  shewing  the  statue,  with  this 
fine  allusion  : 

"  %  So  when  the  Father  of  his  country  fled, 
By  fear  of  tribunitial  rage  misled, 
On  exil'd  Cicero's  devoted  floor 
Clodius  uprais'd  his  Tanagrcean  whore  : 
Th'  indignant  Senate  saw,  with  patriot  eyes, 
A  harlot  cloath'd  in  Liberty's  disguise  : 
But,  when  again  to  Latian  skies  restor'd, 
Her  joy  and  guardian  grateful  Rome  ador'd, 
Their  antient  seat,  by  her  abode  profan'd, 
His  household  gods  with  dignity  regain'd."     P.  161. 

*  "  Where  the  author  had  a  romantic  little  seat,  Knoll  Hills." 

\  "  This  alludes  to  the  author's  country  seat  at  Canbury-house,  near  Kingston- 

upon  -Thames." 

X  "  Filial  partiality  may  have  misled  me;    but  I  confess  that  few  lines  in  Pope 

appear  to  me  superior  to  these,  which  close  the  Dialogue,  in  Poetical  fancy  or 

Poetical  expression." 
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A  "  Memorial  concerning  the  Administration  of  Govern- 
ment during  a  King's  Minority,"  concludes  this  volume ;  and 
it  would  ill  become  us  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  a  composi- 
tion which  a  personage  so  well  qualified  to  determine  as  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke  pronounced  to  be  "  invaluable."  It 
was  written  at  the  request  of  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
when  the  subject  was  agitated  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
Before  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Hardinge,  we  would 
express  our  regret  that  his  respectable  editor  should  have 
condescended  to  a  typographical  affectation,  which  we  are 
very  much  disposed  to  reprobate.  We  mean  the  paltry 
system  of  affixing  a  false  value  to  a  publication,  by  printing 
only  a  limited  impression.  If  it  is  worth  printing,  (and  the 
present  book  is  so)  it  should  be  printed  for  every  body ;  if  it 
is  not,  why  print  it  at  all  I 

Mr.  George  Hardinge,  the  son  of  the  preceding  gentleman, 
was  born  at  Canbury,  near  Kingston,  in  1744,  and  succeeded 
to  this  estate,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  in  his  fourteenth 
year.  From  Eton  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  appears  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  some  ex- 
ercises among  fhe  Academical  Gratulations  on  the  King's 
marriage,  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Peace  of 
Paris.  The  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff  was  his  tutor ;  but  he  did 
not  proceed  regularly  to  his  degrees,  nor  was  it  till  the  year 
1769,  that  he  commenced  M.A.  and  then  only  by  Royal 
mandate.  At  a  suitable  time  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
appointed  king's  counsel,  through  the  interest  of  his  uncle, 
Lord  Camden.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  at  any  period  to 
have  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  professional  occupation. 
In  1777,  he  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Richard  Long-,  Esq.  of 
Hinxton,  Cambridgeshire ;  and  fixed  his  abode  at  the  well- 
known  Ragman's  Castle,  on  the  banks  of  theThames,  at  Twick- 
enham ;  a  spot  to  which  he  was  attracted  by  the  vicinity  of  his 
two  friends,  Horace  Walpole  and  Richard  Owen  Cambridge. 
In  1782,  he  was  nominated  solicitor-general  to  the  Queen, 
(to  whom,  on  Mr.  Ambler's  death,  he  had  the  honour  of 
becoming  attorney-general  also)  and  in  the  following  year, 
distinguished  himself  at  the  bar  of  both  houses  ;  in  the  Com- 
mons, by  a  defence  of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  ;  in  the  Lords, 
as  counsel  for  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
against  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  Bill.  Of  all  Mr.  Hardinge's 
efforts,  this  may  be  pronounced  facile  princeps  ;  it  is  strictly 
Ciceronian  ;  so  strictly,  that  perhaps  there  may  be  something 
of  hardness  about  it  to  ears  more  accustomed  to  the  declama- 
tion of  our  modern  Courts  than  the  Roman  Oratory.  It  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  most  brilliant  productions  of  that 
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brilliant  period  in  which  it  was  delivered  ;  and  Mr.  Hardinge, 
like  Mr.  Hamilton,  might,  without  fear  of*  being  forgotten, 
have  been  content  to  found  his  reputation  upon  this  single 
speech.  It  must  however,  be  read  entire ;  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  mangle  it  by  extraction. 

In  1784  he  was  returned  by  Lord  Camelford  for  the  Bo- 
rough of  Old  Sarum.  And  three  years  afterwards  he  ob- 
tained the  honourable  office  of  senior  Justice  of  the  Counties 
of  Brecon,  Glamorgan,  and  Radnor — an  appointment  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  his  habits,  for  it  afforded  scope  for  the  em- 
ployment of  his  legal  attainments,  and  yet  left  him  much  time 
for  the  enjoyment  of  extensive  society.  The  loss  of  a  nephew 
(a  gallant  young  naval  officer,  who  was  killed  in  action), 
whom  he  had  adopted  as  his  heir,  embittered  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  April,  1816,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year,  he  died  while  on  the  circuit,  at  Presteigne. 

Mr.  George  Hardinge  was  too  much  a  man  of  pleasure  to 
arrive  at  excellence,  either  in  his  professional  or  his  literary 
pursuits :  he  has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  rather  of 
capability  than  of  performance ;  what  .he  did  was  done  with 
ease,  or  it  would  not  have  been  done  at  all,  but  this  very 
facility  prevented  him  from  doing  many  more,  and  much 
better  things  ;  once  or  twice  indeed  he  shook  off  his  constitu- 
tional propensity  to  indulgence,  but  it  was  only  that  he 
might  afterwards  enjoy  a  more  uninterrupted  repose.  He 
possessed  from  nature  powers  which  might  have  made  him 
*'  long  remembered  ;"  but  the  memory  of  them  expired  al- 
most at  the  same  time  with  their  owner,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  revived  by  the  greater  part  of  the  present  Miscellanies. 

The  first  of  these  three  volumes  contains  Mr.  Hardinge's 
Charges  in  the  Welsh  Courts,  eighteen  Sermons  by  a  Lay- 
man, and  several  of  his  speeches.  The  judicial  Charges  are 
ably  executed,  and  were  directed  to  a  good  end  in  a  time  of 
much  political  ferment.  There  is  one  that  reflects  consider- 
able honour  upon  its  author,  as  a  man  of  humanity ;  and  which 
we  have  reason  to  think  has  materially  tended  to  correct  a 
dangerous  mistake  in  the  nature  of  evidence  on  a  criminal 
charge,  which  too  frequently  occurs,  and  in  which  of  all 
others  a  cautious  judgment  is  particularly  to  be  desired,  that 
of  child  murder.  A  case  which  occurred  at  Presteigne  in 
1805,  strongly  arrested  Mr.  Hardinge's  attention,  and  inte- 
rested his  feelings.  It  had  been  usual  to  try  a  familiar  ex- 
periment with  the  lungs  of  the  child.  They  were  put  into 
water ;  if  they  sunk,  it  was  admitted  as  a  conclusive  proof 
that  the  child  was  born  dead,  and  vice  versa  if  they  swam. 
Mr.  Hardinge  however,   on  the  authority  of  the  highest  pro- 
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fessional  men,  Sir  H.  Halford,  Dr.  Pemberton,  Sir  Everard 
Home,  Messrs.  Cline  and  Cooper,  has  established  as  an  in- 
controvertible principle,  that  this  experiment  must  never  be 
accepted  as  evidence  against,  the  accused,  for  if  the  process 
of  putrefaction  has  commenced  even  in  a  slight  degree  only, 
the  lungs  will  swim. 

"  There  is  a  familiar  experiment  in  these  cases  upon  the  lungs 
of  the  child,  when  detached  from  the  other  subjects  of  the  dissec- 
tion, and  placed  upon  water.  I  have  no  judicial  knowledge  whe- 
ther it  has  been  made  in  the  case  before  us,  or  has  been  omitted. 
It  should  always  be  made,  and  for  this  reason  :  the  result,  as  evi- 
dence against  the  culprit,  is  equivocal,  and  I  should  ever  deem  it 
improper  to  be  received.  But,  if  the  lungs  had  sunk,  it  would 
have  been  decisive  to  shew  that  it  was  a  child  still-born ;  for  which 
reason,  the  poor  creature  in  your  hands  had  a  just  claim  to  the 
benefit  of  the  experiment  in  her  favour.  I,  for  one,  am  90  con- 
fident upon  that  subject,  that,  upon  the  fact  of  such  an  experiment 
and  result,  I  would  at  any  time  feel  courage  enough  to  direct  an 
acquittal."     Vol.  I.  P.  55. 

Long  as  it  is,  we  cannot  forbear  to  extract  his  pathetic 
address  to  Mary  Morgan,  the  unhappy  young  woman  whose 
conviction  directed  his  enquiries  to  this  painful  subject.  We 
should  be  very  pleased  to  see  the  admirable  lesson  of  Chris- 
tian morality  which  it  contains  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  and 
circulated  as  a  tract. 

"  Mary  Morgan,  Upon  evidence  which  leaves  not  a  shade  of 
doubt  in  the  mind,  you  are  convicted  of  murdering  your  Child,  a 
new-born  infant,  of  your  own  sex,  the  offspring  of  your  secret  and 
vicious  love  ; — murdering  it  with  a  knife,  selected  as  the  implement 
of  a  purpose  deliberately  formed  before  its  destined  victim  came  into 
the  world. 

"  Your  hatred  of  this  little  innocent  sufferer  could  not  have  been 
your  motive.  It  never  offended  you,  and  was  therefore  no  object  of 
resentment. 

"  It  is  true  that,  if  the  child  had  lived,  it  would  have  proved 
your  crime  in  its  birth;  and  your  shame  would  have  been  the 
consequence  of  that  proof.  But  was  this  a  reason  to  kill  and 
murder  it  ?  If  its  first  cries  to  you  (its  natural  parent)  for  sustenance 
and  care  made  it  by  force  your  living  accuser,  could  this  be  a 
reason  to  hush  those  cries,  and  stifle  that  breath  of  the  uncon- 
scious witness  against  you  with  a  knife,  and  with  a  murdering 
hand  ? 

"  Had  it  lived,  you  might  have  lost  your  place;  you  might 
have  lost  other  places  ;  you  might  have  sunk  into  poverty,  as 
well  as  into  shame.  But  was  this  a  reason  to  kill  the  infant  ? 
Was  it  a  reason  to  acquire  a  false  character,  with  a  guilty  con- 
science upon  your  pillow,  and  cries  of  the  murdered  infant  at  your 
ear? 
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"  When  did  this  fear  of  shame  and  poverty  begin  ?  Was  it 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  criminal  intercourse  with  your 
lover  ?  No  ;  when  you  had  criminal  passions  to  indulge,  and  cri- 
minal pleasures  to  enjoy,  you  had  no  fear  of  the  risk.  When  those 
passions  were  satiated,  and  those  pleasures  were  accusers  in  their 
bitter  fruit ;  then  you  became  such  a  coward,  that  you  have 
sacrificed  your  infant's  life,  the  peace  and  the  interest  of  your  soul 
here  and  hereafter,  to  that  new-born  fear. 

"  Alas !  how  dreadful  are  the  landing-places  of  guilt,  when 
it  ascends  in  its  progress !  You  began  with  incontinence,  cri- 
minal in  itself,  but  full  of  complicated  peril  in  its  tendency  to 
worse  crimes.  Your  next  guilt  was,  a  mask  to  the  world  in  the 
concealment  of  your  pregnancy,  which  (besides  the  vicious  art 
of  the  imposture)  was  dangerous  to  the  child  you  had  con- 
ceived. Your  last  crime  was  the  murder  of  that  child,  inflicted 
by  yourself. 

"  You  have  murdered  that  human  creature,  who  of  all  others 
upon  earth  had  the  most  affecting  right,  as  well  as  claim  to 
your  mercy  and  your  love — the  offspring  of  your  own  guilt, 
and  guilt  entailed  upon  it  in  some  degree  by  the  shame  of  its 
descent. 

"  At  your  wild  and  youthful  age,  undisciplined,  I  fear, 
as  well  as  unenlightened,  and  with  such  early  habits  of  de- 
praved self-indulgence,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  Religion  like 
that  of  the  New  Testament,  which  breathes  in  every  page  of 
it  love  to  infants,  could  have  been  impressed  upon  your  mind. 

"  But  the  God  of  Nature  has  written  a  book,  which  '  he 
that  runs  may  read.'  You  have  read  that  book,  and  the  letters 
of  it  were  stamped  upon  your  feelings  at  your  birth.  It  was 
a  Law  written  upon  the  living  and  glowing  tablets  of  the  heart, 
which  told  you  how  unjust  it  was  to  punish  the  offspring  of 
your  guilt,  for  the  life  you  had  forced  upon  it  by  that  guilt  alone. 

"  You  should  have  exerted  every  moment  of  your  own  life 
in  atoning,  by  redoubled  attentions  to  a  daughter  so  born, 
for  the  calamity  of  such  a  birth.  Instead  of  bracing  your- 
self to  this  atonement,  you  were  deaf  to  her  infant  cries,  and 
you  averted  the  repetition  of  them  by  putting  her  to  death. 

"  In  this  choice  of  difficulties — in  this  conflict  of  chances, 
what  is  it  you  have  done?  You  have  encountered  the  peril  of 
detection  and  of  punishment  by  a  death  of  shame,  as  the  mur- 
derer of  your  child. — You  have  taken  the  chance  of  dying  im- 
penitent, or  with  a  conscience  ill  prepared  for  so  awful  a  change 
as  from  this  life  into  the  judgments  of  eternity.  You  have  taken 
the  chance,  had  you  escaped  from  human  detection,  had  you 
imposed  upon  the  world  ever  so  well,  of  lingering  torments,  upon  the 
rack  of  a  life  self-accused,  and  self-accurst. 

"  Thus  it  is  that  one  guilt  produces  another;  especially  in 
your  sex,  when  seduced  into  its  criminal  intercourse  with 
ours.      The  natural   delicacy  and  modesty    of  the   female   cha- 
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racter  entangles  all  its  progress  in  guilt,  and  accumulated  crimes 
are  generated  by  the  fear  of  shame.  At  last  the  energies  of  the 
mind  are  half  buried  in  the  confusion  of  shifted  expedients  to  escape 
from  the  importunate  eye  of  the  world. 

"  But  there  is  another  eye,  '  about  the  path  and  about  the 
bed;'  from  which  no  darkness  can  seclude,  and  from  which  '  no 
secrets  are  hid.'  That  eye  never  is  closed,  and  brings  to  light  guilt 
like  yours  in  a  manner  for  which  the  sagacity  of  human  conjecture 
despairs  to  account. 

"  Guilt  is  always  a  coward;  guilt  like  yours  prompts  the 
offender  to  accuse  herself,  and  prove  her  crime,  by  evidence  of 
the  fact,  in  a  moment  of  despair,  fear,  or  surprize.  Madness 
like  this,  comes  too  late  ;  it  is  the  effect,  and  the  doom  of  guilt ;  it 
is  no  shelter  for  it. 

"  You  have  no  plea  of  sudden  impulse  to  this  act  (not  that 
any  such  plea  could  avail  you,  if  in  fact  it  existed) :  yours  was 
a  deliberate  murder  ;  the  implement  of  the  death's  wound  obtained 
and  set  apart  for  its  destined  office  and  victim. 

"  Had  you  escaped,  many  other  girls  (thoughtless  and  light 
as  you  have  been)  would  have  been  encouraged  by  that  escape 
to  commit  your  crime,  with  hopes  of  your  impunity.  The  merciful 
terror  of  your  example  will  save  them. 

"  Desperate  acts  like  these  very  often  escape  from  punishment. 
Merciful  Juries,  merciful  Rules  of  Law;  and  merciful  Judges, 
give  numerous  occasions  to  that  impunity.  If  it  is  a  defect,  I 
hope  it  will  never  be  repaired :  but  the  same  Juries,  the  same 
Law,  and  the  same  Judges,  are  firm  to  their  trust  in  a  case  like 
yours. 

"  The  life  that  you  have  destroyed  lost  its  natural  Parent 
when  you  were  its  executioner  for  guilt  of  your  own.  It  found 
a  Parent  in  Heaven :  there  is  not  a  more  sacred  object  of  that 
Parent's  love  (whose  children  we  all  of  us  are)  than  a  new-born 
child,  created  in  His  image.  Its  blood  is  like  that  of  Abel ;  it 
cries  from  the  earth,  and  its  complaint  is  noted  in  Heaven. 

"  What  your  inducement  was  to  sacrifice  this  pledge  of  your 
love  and  your  crime,  we  have  no  means  to  ascertain  :  your  con- 
science knows  it  well ;  but  we  are  able  to  know  that  it  must  have 
been  selfish  and  cruel. 

"  I  have  talked  with  you  hitherto  as  a  Judge,  preparing  and 
bound  by  his  painful  office  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  upon 
his  convicted  Prisoner  before  him.  But  look  up  to  me!  lean 
give  you  comfort ;  and  can  tell  you,  without  impairing  the 
weight  of  your  doom  in  this  world,  that  you  can  turn  away 
your  eyes  to  the  Judge  of  us  all,  whose  mercy  has  no  limits, 
and  whom  no  sinner  can  implore  in  vain,  if  the  tears  of  peni- 
tence and  remorse  are  deep  and  sincere.  You  must  have  ex- 
pected your  fate ;  and  I  hope  in  God  that  you  have  prepared 
yourself,  by  a  new-made  heart,  for  a  better  world,  having  made  all 
the  human  atonement  in  your  power  upon  earth. 
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se  To  cut  oft*  a  young  creature  like  you  in  the  morning  of  life's 
iky  (for  it  is  little  more  than  a  day  to  the  oldest  of  us  all)  is  an  inflic- 
tion thrown  upon  me,  which  I  have  no  power  to  describe,  or  to 
bear,  so  well  as  perhaps  I  should. 

"  You  must  not  think  we  are  cruel ;  it  is  to  save  other  infants 
like  yours,  and  many  other  girls  like  you,  from  the  pit  into  which 
you  are  fallen  :  your  sentence,  and  your  death,  is  mercy  to  them. 

"  If  you  have  repented  of  your  crime,  it  is  mercy  to  yourself. 
Had  you  escaped,  your  mind  and  conscience  would  or  might  have 
been  so  depraved,  that  mercy,  winged  as  it  is,  could  not  reach  it  in 
time. 

"  You  have  now  the  tears  and  prayers  of  all  around  you.  In 
our  abhorrence  of  your  crime,  we  have  not  lost  our  compassion 
for  your  fate — nor  our  zealous  hope  that  you  will  find  mercy 
at  the  judgment-seat  of  a  Redeeming  Intercessor,  who  died 
for  you — that  is,  who  died,  that  penitent  sinners,  through  Him, 
should  be  rescued  from  the  doom  they  had  incurred,  and  should 
expiate  their  pollutions  in  the  atonement  of  ms  blood. 

"  I  am  now  to  pass  upon  you  the  awful  sentence  of  your  legal, 
your  just,  and  your  inevitable  doom  in  this  world.  [Here  he  deli- 
vered the  sentence,  and  proceeded  thus  :] 

"  You  have  heard  the  sentence,  and  the  imperious  will  of  the 
Law.  It  affects  your  body  alone,  your  soul,  it  cannot  reach — 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  your  God.  May  that  God  shew  mercy 
to  it,  when  it  shall  appear  before  Him  upon  the  day  of  its  Jinal 
judgment !  May  it  there  be  acquittted,  and  blest !     Vol.  I.     P.  58. 

It  was  seldom  indeed  that  Mr.  Hardinge  did  not  lean  to 
the  side  of  mercy ;  a  mercy  however  which  he  well  knew  it 
was  important  to  temper  with  all  requisite  firmness.  In  re- 
gard to  the  uncertainty  of  personal  identity,  he  relates  the 
following-  curious  anecdote,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : 

"  A  highwayman  was  tried  before  me  this  day,  of  whose  guilt 
I  had  no  doubt  upon  earth ;  but  the  evidence  could  not  bring  it, 
home  to  him.  I  told  the  Jury  an  authentic  and  curious  fact. — In 
1788,  Dr.  Reynolds  of  Bedford-square,  the  physician,  whom  I 
personally  knew,  was  robbed  by  a  highwayman  in  his  chariot.  A 
young  man  was  taken  up,  and  was  tried  for  it.  The  Doctor  said, 
that  he  saw  him  for  at  least  five  minutes,  and  formed  a  distinct 
impression  of  him  :  that,  if  he  had  seen  his  person  any  where,  he 
should  have  exclaimed,  that  young  man  is  the  picture  of  him  that 
robbed  me ;'  and  the  moment  2"  did  see  him  in  custody,  I  said, 
*  this  I  verily  believe  is  the  very  man  who  robbed  me.' 

"  So  temperate  a  manner  of  speaking  made  even  more  impres* 
sion,  than  if  his  averment  of  complete  identity  had  been  perfect. 
Standing  alone,  however,  it  would  not  convict ;  but  his  coachman 
swore  positively  to  the  person. 

P 
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"  The  two  combined  must  have  taken  away  this  poor  creature's 
life,  if  he  had  not  by  a  miracle  proved  an  alibi,  circumstantial,  un- 
impeached,  and  irresistible."     Vol.  I.     P.  *]90. 

The  second  volume  is  wholly  occupied  by  jive  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  pages  of  rhyme,  from  which  we  must  endeavour 
to  escape  as  quickly  as  possible;  they  are  divided  under  se- 
veral heads : — Sonnets,  Local  Poems,  Poems  on  Religious 
and  Moral  Subjects,  Elegiac  Poems,  Inscriptions,  Epitaphs, 
&c.  Filial  Piety,  Tales  and  Fables,  Ballads,  Theatrical 
Poems,  Riddles,  and  Epigrams,  Imitations  of  Horace, 
Imitations  from  the  Persian,  Imitations  from  the  Italian, 
Imitations  from  the  French,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  remember  the  titles  prefixed  to 
the  effusions  of  the  Delia,  Crusca  school,  which  Mr.  Gilford 
has  immortalized  rn  his  Baviad  and  Moeviad,  may  recognize 
an  occasional  likeness  in  Mr.  George  Hardinge's  vers  de 
Societe.  We  find  among  them — "Sonnet  on  a  beautiful 
Girl,  a  Milkmaid,  aged  14." — "  On  walking  through  a 
lane  between  the  Kingston  gate  of  Richmond  Park  and  Can - 
bury  House,  now  destroyed." — "  Admiral  Gell,  an  angel  of 
goodness,  but  a  great  swearer." — "  On  the  performance  of 
Mrs.  William  Cumberland  upon  the  harp,  accompanied  by 
her  voice,  in  a  song  written  by  Richard  Cumberland,  Esq. 
her  father-in-law,  upon  her  infant  child,  and  set  by  her." — 
"  On  Mrs.  Moody  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  becoming  friends  in 
one  day." — "  On  seeing  two  beautiful  Girls,  just  in  their 
teens,  with  books  in  their  hands,  from  which  they  were  en- 
deavouring to  repeat  their  tasks." — "  The  Body  and  the 
Mind,  occasioned  by  a  fit  of  the  cholic,  a  painful  cough,  and  a 
fever,  at  the  moment  of  a  severe  affliction." — "  On  hearing 
that  Archbishop  Moore  had  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout." — "On 
a  Poetical  Invalid,  who  had  a  rash,  and  asked  the  writer  if 
he  approved  calomel  for  it." — "  On  a  bad  fall  in  a  hard  frost, 
and  pitching  on  my  head." — "  On  the  marriage  of  Miss  P— , 
who  was  Lady  G —  C — 's  first  cousin." — Ail  these,  we  doubt 
not,  were  particularly  agreeable  and  entertaining  to  the  good 
natured  circle  for  which  they  were  as  good  naturedly  written, 
they  are  not,  however,  the  less  silly  and  insipid  when  pre- 
sented to  the  public  :  but  we  have  a  more  serious  accusation 
against.  Mr.  Hardinge's  muse— she  sometimes  keeps  bad 
company ;  it  would  seem  prudish  to  object  to  a  version  of 
Gressefs  Ver-Vert,  at  which  we  confess  we  have  heartily 
laughed  in  the  far  more  highly-coloured  original ;  but  we 
must  strenuously  protest  against  the  gross  indecency  of  a 
translation  from  La  Fontaine,  and  the  offensive  profaueness 
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t»f  what  is  called  ajeu  desprit  from  Voltaire,  which  are  per- 
mitted to  contaminate  these  pages.  We  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  state  this  as  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Hardinge's 
verses^ 

In  the  third  volume  of  "  Miscellanies"  there  is  not  much 
that  is  tangible  in  a  Review.  If  after  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  much  agitated  controversy  about  the  author 
of  Junius,  our  readers  have  any  curiosity  to  hear  Mr.  George 
Hardinge's  opinion,  it  is  very  briefly  contained  below. 

"    ON    THE    AUTHOR    OF    JUNIUS'S    LETTERS. 

"  I  know  enough  of  Junius  to  know  that  he  was  of  Lord 
Temples  school,  and  that  he  wrote  that  paper  from  hints  or  ma- 
terials prompted  by  him.  So  far  he  was  betrayed  in  one  of  the 
Letters  to  the  first  Lord  Camden  ;  for  in  that  Letter  he  touched 
upon  a  fact  known>  only  to  three  persons,  Lord  Chatham,  Lord 
Camden,  and  Lord  Temple. 

"  The  latter,  during  almost  the  whole  period  of  the  Junius,  was 
bitter  against  the  two  former ;  and  so  was  Junius,  though  with  an 
air'of  guard  and  of  candour.  Lord  Temple  had  not  eloquence  or 
parts  enough  to  have  written  Junius  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
knew  the  Author. 

"  /  am  as  likely  to  have  written  it  as  Lord  Shelburne,  the  con- 
jectured Author  in  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine  of  November  1812*. 

"  I  cannot  help  wondering  that,  by  examining  the  politicks  of 
each  paper,  those  of  his  time  did  not  find  him  out.  But  these 
cheats  often  hold  out  false  colours,  and  put  us  upon  a  wrong  scent. 

"  For  example,  if  I  was  the  reputed  writer  of  a  Libel,  I  should 
abuse  myself,  or  my  bosom-friends,  to  disarm  the  suspicion." 

Vol.  III.  p.  143. 

We  feel  perhaps  less  respect  for  Horace  Walpole  than 
for  any  modern  amateur  who  has  figured  on  the  stage  of 
literature:  but  his  correspondent,  Madame  du  Deffand,  is 
infinitely  the  more  mischievous  animal  of  the  two.  The 
English  nobleman  only  echoed  the  parrot  notes  of  infidelity 
when  he  was  writing  to  an  infidel,  and  adopted  the  tone  of  the 
company  into  which  he  was  thrown,  from  inability  to  be 
original ;  but  the  French  bel  esprit  was,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Hardinge,  (and  we  cannot  put  it  into  better  language) 
**  the  fugitive  mistress  of  the  most  abandoned  libertine  that 
sensuality  ever  polluted,"  and  "  a  petticoat  Voltaire."  We 
have  read  his  remarks  on  the  notable  correspondence  of  these 
two  worthies  with  much  satisfaction ;  they  are  creditable 
both  to  his  religious  feeling  and  his  soundness  of  taste ;  and 

*  See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXXXII.  part  ii.  p.  499. 
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there  is  more  in  this  remark  than  may  appear  at  first,  for  we 
believe  in  truth  that  these  two  qualities  are  very  seldom  dis- 
joined. Madame  du  Deffand  was  a  debauched  and  querulous 
atheist,  ever  murmuring  against  the  Providence  which  she 
affected  to  disbelieve,  and  fearing  the  approach  of  death 
which  she  endeavoured  to  persuade  others,  however  much 
she  failed  to  convince  herself,  was  nothing  more  than  anni- 
hilation.— "  Je  ne  suis  pas  faite  pour  ce  monde  ci,"  exclaims 
this  miserable  woman,  "  Je  ne  sais  pas  s'il  y  a  un  autre.  En 
cas  que  celui,  ci  soit  tel  qu'il  puisse  etre  je  le  crains."  Mr. 
Walpole  does  not  make  such  barefaced  avowals,  but  he  is 
little  behind  her  in  profane  and  indecent  levity;  a  grand 
moral  lesson  mity  be  deduced  from  their  equal  wretchedness. 
She  proclaims  herself  unfitted  for  time  and  dreading  eternity. 
He,  that  he  hates  all  mankind  and  loves  nothing  but  his  dog', 

"  Fortunato  anibo." 

The  other  pieces  in  this  volume  have  little  that  is  remark- 
able. Towards  the  end  we  find  a  reprint  of  many  old  friends, 
a  favour  which  the  venerable  editor  is  much  in  the  habit  of 
conferring  upon  his  readers,  but  we  do  not  complain ; — he 
gives  from  his  abundance  and  he  means  it  kindly.  We  wish, 
indeed,  he  would  give  us  one  little  volume  more,  a  judicious 
selection  from  the  joint  work  of  the  father  and  the  son ; — there 
is  much  in  both  which  is  worth  preserving,  but  which  will 
sink  beneath  the  heterogeneous  mass  in  which  it  is  now  over- 
whelmed. 


Art.  XVI.  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  which  sailed  from 
England  in  1817,  to  join  the  South  American  Patriots ; 
comprising  every  Particular  connected  with  its  Formation, 
History,  and  Fate,  ivith  Observations  and  authentic  In- 
formation elucidating  the  real  Character  of  the  Contest, 
Mode  of  Warfare,  State  of  the  Armies,  fyc.  By  James 
Hackett,  First  Lieutenant  of  the  late  Venezuela  Artillery 
Brigade.     8vo.     pp.  160.     5s.  Gd.     Murray.     1818. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  little  volume, 
we  have  no  wish  to  enter  upon  the  general  question  with 
which  the  subject  of  the  book  may  appear  to  be  connected. 
As  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  cause  in  which  Lieutenant 
Hackett  embarked,  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  state  of 
neutrality  in  which  this  country  has  hitherto  persevered  with 
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respect  to  it,  we  do  not  profess  to  entertain  an  opinion,  nor 
does  our  author  himself  deliver  any.  That  he  wished  well  to 
the  success  of  the  American  insurgents,  will  of  course  be  col- 
lected, from  his  having  enlisted  himself  in  their  service  ;  but 
his  motives  for  so  doing,  as  he  has  the  good  sense  to  avow, 
were  not  of  a  patriotic,  but  a  personal  nature.  He  had  been 
seduced,  by  flattering  promises,  to  believe  that  a  fair  field  was 
opened  for  preferment,  by  the  present  state  of  things  in  South 
America,  and  he  acted  upon  the  strength  of  those  promises. 
In  this,  he  was  miserably  deceived  ;  of  the  five  or  six  hun- 
dred individuals,  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  expe- 
dition of  which  he  formed  a  part,  the  larger  portion  have  ac- 
tually perished,  or  are  now  wandering  friendless  and  destitute 
among  the  West-India  islands,  without  any  probable  means  of 
being  able  to  return  to  their  native  land.  A  few,  indeed,  more 
fortunate  than  the  rest,  have  been  so  happy  as  to  have  pro- 
cured a  gratuitous  passage  home,  either  by  the  interest  of 
friends,  or  by  working  before  the  mast.  Of  this  last  number 
was  our  author ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  warn  others  from 
running  upon  the  same  rock,  as  that  upon  which  he  had  so 
nearly  made  shipwreck  of  his  life,  that  this  Narrative  is  given 
to  the  world.  It  is  written  temperately,  sensibly,  and  even 
not  without  elegance;  neither  the  sufferings  which  the  author 
endured,  the  deception  to  which  he  was  a  victim,  nor  the  con- 
sequent entire  disappointment  of  all  his  plans  and  projects, 
ever  provoke  him  to  drop  a  word  which  the  reader  can  sup- 
pose to  have  proceeded  from  irritation  or  any  personal  inte- 
rest ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  difficult  to  read  his  statements  with- 
out attaching  a  degree  of  credit  to  them,  which  some  circum- 
stances in  his  Narrative  would  perhaps  tempt  us  to  withhold. 
The  impression  which  remains  upon  the  mind  after  a  perusal 
of  the  whole,  is,  that  not  only  the  author  was  miserably  de- 
ceived, but  that  those,  by  whose  encouragement  he  was  in- 
duced to  join  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  the  insurgents,  knew 
that  they  were  deceiving  him.  But  what  possible  motive  they 
could  have  to  do  so,  does  not  appear.  Again,  the  same  indi- 
viduals, by  whose  authority  and  influence,  so  many  persons 
were  induced  to  risk  both  their  lives  and  their  property,  (this 
last  amounting,  we  should  suppose,  to  upwards  of  50,0001.) 
have  been  able,  notwithstanding  the  facts  stated  by  Lieute- 
nant Hackett,  and,  as  we  should  suppose,  the  notoriety  of  the 
cheat,  to  induce  other  persons,  to  the  number,  we  understand, 
of  1200,  to  embark  in  an  exactly  similar  enterprize  ;  finding 
merchants  in  this  country  willing  to  advance  the  necessary 
expences  of  fitting  out  and  transporting  so  large  a  body  of 
men  to  the  same  scene  of  action,  and  upon  precisely  the  same 
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grounds  as  those  by  which  their  predecessors  had  been  templed 
and  deceived.  Leaving,  however,  tlte  consideration  of  this 
matter,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  principal 
facts  which  Lieutenant  Hackett  relates. 

It  seems  that  the  independents  of  Venezuela  have  an  accre- 
dited agent  in  London  of  the  name  of  Don  Mendez,  whose 
principal  business  seems  to  be,  the  raising  of  men  and  money 
m  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Bolivar.  The 
promises  under  which  our  author  was  induced  to  volunteer  his 
services,  were  threefold :  1.  That  he  should,  on  arriving  in 
South  America,  retain  the  rank  (of  fust  lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery) to  which  he  was  appointed  here.  2.  That  he  should 
enjoy  the  same  allowances  and  pay  in  America,  as  officers  of 
similar  rank  enjoy  in  the  British  service.  3.  That  upon  ar- 
riving in  South  America,  he  should  receive,  by  Avay  of  remu- 
neration for  the  expenses  of  outfit,  200  dollars.  These  were 
the  conditions  under  which  Colonel  Gilmore,  the  commander 
of  the  particular  corps  to  which  our  author  attached  himself, 
engaged  Lieut.  Hackett.  The  charge,  however,  of  delusion, 
is  pointed  by  our  author  solely  against  the  American  agent, 
Don  Mendez.     This  last  person,  he  charges  with 

"  Having  excited  hopes  which  he  must  have  known  would  never 
be  realized  ;  of  having  guaranteed  the  performance  of  conditions, 
the  fulfilment  whereof  he  must  have  been  aware  was  impracticable  ; 
and  of  having  induced  those  desirous  of  embarking  in  this  destruc- 
tive enterprize,  to  believe  that  their  services  would  be  joyfully  and 
gratefully  accepted  by  the  Independent  Generals  and  their  Armies; 
whilst  he,  at  the  same  time,  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant, 
that  the  strongest  hostility  was  manifested  by  the  Patriots  to  the 
admission  of  foreign  assistance';  and  that  the  jealousy  of  the  native 
troops  of  those  few  British  officers  who  had  been  tempted  actually 
to  join  their  armies  was  so  rancorous,  as  to  subject  them  to  the  per- 
petual hazard  of  assassination."     P.  vii. 

To  substantiate  these  allegations,  is  the  immediate  object 
of  the  author's  Narrative ;  and  his  motive  in  doing  so,  is  to 
prevent  others  from  being  drawn  into  the  snare,  which  he  him- 
self so  fatally  fell  into. 

The  expedition  in  which  our  author  sailed,  consisted  of  five 
ships  of  trom  three  to  five  hundred  tons,  carrying  upwards  of 
800  troops;  of  whom,  two  hunched,  under  Colonel  Skeene, 
were  lost  in  the  passage.  In  the  vessel  in  which  our  author 
sailed,  was  an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores,  of  every 
kind  and  description.  They  sailed  from  England,  1817,  ami 
reached  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  the  24th  of  Ja- 
nuary.    On  their  arrival,  the  officers  forming  the  expedition, 
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were  treated  with  every  kind  of  civility  l>y  the  Swedish  go- 
vernor; bat.  having-  waited  three  weeks  without  receiving  any 
intelligence  from  the  main,  they  began  to  feel  very  consider- 
able uneasiness. 

"  Every  information  we  could  obtain,  either  from  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Bartholomew's,  or  individuals  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
the  Main,  was  of  the  most  disheartening  description ;  all  concur- 
ring in  portraying  the  state  of  the  Continent  in  terms  directly  con- 
trary to  the  representations  made  to  us  previous  to  our  departure 
from  England:  and  these  statements  were  doubly  dispiriting,  inas- 
much as  they  proceeded  from  persons  who  were  avowedly  the 
friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  Independent  cause  ;  by  one  and  all 
of  whom  we  were  advised  in  the  strongest  manner  to  relinquish  the 
idea  of  personally  engaging  in  the  conflict."     P.  29. 

In  the  mean  while,  dissensions  broke  out  among  the  com- 
manders of  the  several  corps,  on  points  of  precedency,  which 
were  not  allayed  by  the  feverish  state  of  uncertainty  in  which 
they  were  kept;  all  communication  with  the  Spanish  Main 
being  so  dangerous,  as  to  be  nearly  impracticable.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  supercargo  of  the  vessel  to  which 
our  author  was  attached,  determined  on  proceeding  to  St. 
Thomas's,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  communication  with  a 
Mr.  Molony,  an  agent  of  the  Independents,  residing  on  that 
island.  As  his  return  could  not  be  expected  in  less  than  ten 
days,  our  author,  in  company  with  two  brother  officers,  resolved 
to  occupy  the  time  in  a  visit  to  the  island  of  St.  Martin, 
distant  from  St.  Bartholomew  about  eighteen  miles.  We 
notice  this  little  episode  for  the  sake  of  the  following  pleasing- 
account  of  the  happiness  which  negroes  may  sometimes,  and 
we  trust,  often  do  enjoy,  when  belonging  to  a  planter  of 
humane  dispositions. 

"  The  situation  of  Mr.  Cromoni's  estate  was  truly  picturesque ; 
and  slavery,  so  abhorrent  to  nature  and  humanity,  appeared  here 
to  possess  but  a  nominal  existence.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
negroes  sufficiently  evinced  their  happiness  and  comfort,  and  how 
anxious  their  kind  master  was  to  lighten  the  weight  of  their  chains  : 
nor  were  the  slaves  ungrateful  for  the  humane  treatment  they  thus 
experienced  ;  on  the  contrary,  manifesting  in  every  act  and  pro- 
ceeding the  v/armist,  and,  I  am  confident,  most  unfeigned  attach- 
ment for  their  generous  proprietor.  The  sincerity  of  their  regard 
was  indeed  unequivocally  proved,  by  the  joy  with  which  these 
poor  creatures  hailed  their  master's  return,  after  an  absence  from 
the  estate  of  only  two  or  three  days:  the  negroes  on  our  approach 
running  towards  Mr.  C.  from  various  directions,  and,  thronging 
,  round  his  horse,  rivalled  each  other  in  expressing  the  warmth  of 
their  congratulations ;  whilst  their  master  no  less  gratified  with 
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Miese  interesting  demonstrations  of  regard,  encouraged  their  fami- 
liarity by  the  affability  and  kindness  of  his  demeanour.'*     P.  36. 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Ritchie  the  supercargo,  whatever 
might  till  then  have  been  their  expectations,  they  neces- 
sarily ceased.  Mr.  Molony  informed  them,  that  so  great 
was  the  poverty  of  the  Independents,  that  they  could  not 
muster  from  any  sources  or  for  any  purpose,  20,OOOZ.,  and 
being  informed  that  the  investment  on  board  the  Britannia 
alone,  amounted  to  35,000/.,  he  immediately  declared  that 
Don  Mendez,  in  contracting  for  supplies  to  so  great  an 
amount,  must  have  greatly  exceeded  the  authority  and  powers 
vested  in  him  Upon  this  information,  the  supercargo  de- 
termined against  proceeding  to  the  Main,  resolving  to  dispose 
of  his  cargo  at  whatever  place  he  could  procure  the  most 
advantageous  sale;  and  at  the  same  time,  gave  the  officers 
and  the  men  under  their  command,  to  understand,  that  he 
could  not  much  longer  continue  serving  out  to  them  the 
rations  which  they  had  hitherto  received,  nor  indeed,  afford 
them  protection  on  board  the  ships.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Colonel  Gilmore  saw  no  alternative  but  that  of  disbanding 
his  brigade,  which  design  he  accordingly  put  into  execution. 

Under  these  circumstances,  our  author  and  Captain 

had  formed  the  resolution  of  joining  themselves  to  some  other 
of  the  corps  which  had  come  out  with  them,  and  which  though 
ii  a  state  of  extreme  disorganization,  were  not  yet  actually 
disembodied  ;  but  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  putting  this  intention  into  effect,  they  received  such 
information  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  Patriots,  from  several 
officers  who  had  lately  been  in  their  service,  and  had  just 
escaped  from  the  Main,  as  thoroughly  convinced  them  of  the 
madness  of  their  previous  decision.  The  substance  of  this 
information  we  shall  give  in  our  author's  own  words. 

"  The  information  received  from  the  officers  to  whom  I  have 
just  referred,  was  to  the  following  purport :  they  assured  us,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  extended  duration  of  the  war,  and  exter- 
minating priciple  upon  which  it  had  been  conducted,  the  country 
in  general  displayed  one  uniform  scene  of  devastation  and  wretched- 
ness. That  the  Patriot  forces  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  the 
greatest  poverty,  totally  devoid  of  discipline,  and  not  one-fourth 
provided  with  proper  military  arms,  the  remainder  being  compelled 
to  resort  to  bludgeons,  knives,  and  such  other  weapons  as  they 
found  most  readily  procurable. 

"  In  clothing  they  were  still  more  destitute  and  deficient,  in 
most  instances  merely  consisting  of  fragments  of  coarse  cloth  wrapt 
round  their  bodies,  and  pieces  of  the  raw  buffalo  hide  laced  over 
their  feet  as  a  substitute  for  shoes,  which  when  hardened  by  the 
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sun's  heat,    they  again  render  pliant  by  immersion  in    the  first 
stream  at  which  they  chance  to  arrive. 

"  A  blanket,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle,  let  over  the  head, 
and  tightened  round  the  body  by  a  buffalo  thong,  has  been  fre- 
quently the  dress  of  the  officers  ;  and  one  of  them  who  witnessed 
the  fact,  assured  me  that  such  was  actually  the  uniform  of  a  Bri- 
tish colonel  (It )  who  was  at  that  time   in  the   Independent 

service.  Whilst  these  gentlemen  thus  described  the  patriot  habili- 
ments, they  commented  in  the  strongest  language  on  the  impolicy 
and  imprudence  of  proceeding  to  serve  in  conjunction  with  an 
army  bare-footed  and  in  rags,  provided  with  such  splendid  uniforms 
as  we  had  been  obliged  to  procure ;  and  ridiculed  the  strange  con- 
trast which  our  dresses  and  those  of  the  Patriots  would  exhibit  in 
the  field ;  observing,  that  such  clothes  would  be  alone  sufficient  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  natives,  to  whose  eagerness  for  their  pos- 
session, we  should  almost  inevitably  become  a  sacrifice. 

*«  The  Independent  armies  march  in  hordes,  without  order  or 
discipline;  their  baggage  consisting  of  little  more  than  the  scanty 
covering  on  their  backs.  They  are  totally  destitute  of  tents,  and 
in  their  encampments  observe  neither  regularity  nor  system.  The 
commanding  officers  are  generally  mounted,  and  likewise  such  of 
the  others  as  are  able  to  provide  themselves  with  horses  or  mules, 
the  latter  of  which  are  in  great  plenty.  The  exterminating  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  war  is  carried  on  between  the  contending 
parties,  renders  their  campaigns  bloody  and  destructive  ;  desolation 
marks  the  progress  of  those  hostile  bands,  to  whose  inveterate 
.enmities  the  innocent  and  unoffending  inhabitants  are  equally  the 
victims,  with  those  actually  opposed  to  them  in  military  strife. 
In  action  the  Independents  display  much  bravery  and  determina- 
tion, and  frequently  prove  successful,  notwithstanding  their  want 
of  discipline,  deficiency  of  arms,  and  disorderly  manner  of  attack 
and  defence.  Unhappily  the  work  of  death  terminates  not  with 
the  battle,  for  on  whatsoever  side  victory  rests,  the  events  which 
immediately  succeed  those  sanguinary  struggles  are  such  as  must 
cast  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  Spanish  American  Revolution. 

"  The  engagement  is  scarcely  ended,  when  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  the  prisoners  takes  place ;  nor  is  the  slaughter  only 
confined  to  the  captives,  the  field  also  undergoes  an  inspection, 
when  the  helpless  wounded  are  in  like  manner  put  to  the  sword. 

"  The  following  instance  of  vindictive  cruelty  on  the  royalist 
side,  was  related  to  me  by  an  officer  who  was  present  in  the  en- 
gagement in  which  the  transaction  originated.  In  this  action  a 
young  French  officer,  in  the  service  of  the  Independents,  had  his 
arm  severed  from  his  shoulder  by  a  sabre  cut,  and  being  unable  to 
sustain  himself  from  loss  of  blood,  he  sunk  to  the  ground.  His 
distinguished  bravery  had  however  previously  been  observed  by  his 
companions,  who  succeeded  in  bearing  him  off  the  field,  from 
whence  they  conveyed  him  into  the  woods,  and  sheltered  him  in  a 
negro  hut ;  where  having  applied  such  balsams  as  could  be  pro- 
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cured,  they  departed.  The  armies  retired  to  other  parts  of  the. 
country,  and  the  officer  was  fast  recovering  from  the  effects  of  his 
wound,  when  General  Morillo,  advancing  upon  the  same  route, 
discovered  his  retreat,  and  had  him  instantly  put  to  death."     P.  52. 

Every  subsequent  account  which  'they  received  confirmed 
these  particulars,  with  this  addition,  that  so  far  were  the 
Patriots  from  desiring-  the  assistance  of  foreigners  in  their 
armies,  that  arms  and  amunition  were  the  only  supplies  which 
they  were  desirous  of  accepting.  Such  was  their  jealousy 
of  the  introduction  of  British  officers  in  particular,  that  much 
dissension  had  already  been  excited  by  their  arrival ;  a  feel- 
ing which  had  arisen  to  so  violent  a  pitch,  as  to  subject 
foreigners,  attached  to  the  Patriot  service,  to  the  perpetual 
hazard  of  assassination ;  and  had  rendered  it  necessary  for 
them  to  employ  sentries,  on  whose  fidelity  they  could  depend, 
in  order  to  protect  them  when  retired  to  repose.  Bolivar 
himself  appeared  to  partake  in  these  feelings.  To  a  letter, 
acquainting  him  with  the  arrival  of  the  expedition,  and  re- 
questing his  orders,  and  which  letter  they  were  assured  was 
personally  delivered  into  his  own  hands,  he  had  not  con- 
descended to  return  an  answer.  The  letters  of  introduction 
with  which  various  individuals  had  been  furnished  by  Don 
Mendez,  were  treated  with  like  indifference ;  and  their 
bearers,  instead  of  procuring  the  commissions  which  had 
been  promised  to  them,  were  obliged  to  accept  of  whatever 
rank  lie  thought  proper  to  confer;  in  some  instances  even 
that  of  common  soldiers. 

Such  are  the  facts  stated  by  Lieut.  Hacketl ;  that  he  him- 
self, and  those  who  accompanied  him,  believed  in  their  truth, 
is  evident  from  the  story.  The  expedition  in  consequence 
was  disbanded,  and  each  individual  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. Many  perished  for  want ;  a  few  resolute  individuals 
resolved  to  follow  up  their  destination,  and  to  join  the  Patriots 
at  all  hazards  ;  others  betook  themselves  to  pirating  specula- 
tions ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  too  many  of  the  authors  of 
the  private  letters  which  constantly  appear  in  our  daily 
papers,  are  persons  engaged  in  such  desperate  courses  ;  the 
rest  devoted  all  their  efforts  to  effect  a  return  to  their  native 
country.  The  remainder  of  the  Narrative  is  taken  up  with 
the  particular  adventures  of  each  of  these,  and  more  espe- 
cially with  an  account  of  the  hardships  and  difficulties  which 

our  author  and  his  friend  Captain underwent  before 

they  were  able  to  procure  a  passage  home ;  which  they  at  length 
effected,  by  offering'  their  services  as  common  sailors  on  board 
the  Hornby ;  where  among  their  new  associates,  they  found  three 
of  the  privates  originally  attached  to  their  late  brigade  ;  and 
who,  it  appears,  did  not  entirely  forget  their  former  subor- 
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tlinate  situation,  nor  presume  so  much  as  might  have  been 
expected,  upon  their  teiapofary  equality. 

We  have  thus  given  our  readers  some  account  of  this  little 
volume,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  give  publicity  to  the  facts 
related  in  it.  If  they  be  true,  and  for  ourselves  we  entertain 
but  little  doubt  upon  the  subject,  we  think  Lieut.  Hackett 
has  done  his  country  service,  by  giving-  to  the  world  the 
Narrative  before  us.  He  tells  us,  and  we  have  reason  to 
know  that  he  tells  us  truly,  that  there  are  several  individuals 
who  under  the  real  or  assumed  titles  of  "  accredited  agents  to 
the  South  American  Patriots,"  are  at  this  moment  zealously 
engaged,  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  raising  extensive  bodies 
of  officers  and  men,  for  the  service  of  the  Independent 
government.  That  these  practices  are  carried  on  upon 
some  system  of  delusion,  is  evident  from  the  fate  of  the  ex- 
pedition, of  which  we  have  just  been  giving  an  account;  and 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  supposing  the  matter  to  be  as 
there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe,  the  interference  of 
government  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  it,  would  be  both 
wise  and  humane. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks,  without  again  recommend- 
ing this  book  to  our  readers.  It  is  written  with  singular 
modesty  and  good  sense,  and  the  story  which  he  has  to  tell  is  far 
from  being  devoid  of  intrinsic  interest,  independently  of  its 
accidental  importance. 
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Timothy  Devight,  D.D.  LL.D.  President  of  Yale  College, 
in  Connecticut,  in  five  Volumes  Octavo. 

A  Series  of  finished  Engravings,  with  Descriptions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  castellated.  Antiquities  of  Normandy,  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Cotman,  of  Yarmouth,  from  Drawings  made  by  himself, 
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A  practical  Treatise  on  Gas  Light,  exhibiting  an  histo- 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  a  long  letter  (filling  three  sheets  of  paper), 
dated  Calcutta,  and  purporting  to  come  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Brice, 
the  Head  of  the  Scottish  Church  at  that  presidency.  As  it  is 
transmitted  to  us  through  the  medium  of  a  respectable  bookseller, 
we  take  for  granted  that  the  letter  is  authentic,  notwithstanding 
the  strange  and  unusual  style  in  which  it  is  composed,  and  which, 
we  are  obliged  to  say,  savours  neither  of  the  manners  nor  of  the 
education  of  a  person  in  Dr.  Brice's  situation.  The  subject  of 
his  complaint  appears  to  be  the  manner  in  which  his  name  was 
mentioned  by  us  in  our  review  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta's  Charge; 
and  in  reply  to  his  complaint,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  we  see 
nothing  in  the  letter  which  we  have  received,  of  a  nature  to  alter 
the  opinion  or  the  language  used  by  us  on  the  occa  sion  to  which 
the  writer  of  it  alludes.  If  an  opportunity,  howeve  r,  should  pre- 
sent itself  of  recurring  to  the  subject,  Dr.  Brice  wil  probably  find 
his  defiance  accepted, 
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Art.  I.  Lettre  de  Mr.  Charles  Pictet,  sur  les  Etablisse- 
mens  de  Mr.  Fellenberg ,  et  specialement  sur  VEcole  des 
Pauvres  a  Hofwyl.     Paris  et  Geneve. 

Art,  II.  Rapport  presente  a  sa  Majeste  VEmpereur  Alex- 
andre, par  S.  Ex.  Mr.  le  Comte  de  Capo-d'Istria,  sur 
les  Etahlissemens  de  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  a  Hofwyl,  en  Oc- 
tobre,  1814.     Paris  et  Geneve. 

Art.  III.  Rapport  sur  VInstilut  d 'Education  des  Pauvres 
a  Hofwyl,  r'edigt  par  Mr.  A.  Rengger,  au  nom  de  la  Com- 
mission etablie  pour  V Inspection  de  VEtablissement.  Paris 
et  Geneve. 

Art.  IV.  Lettre  de  Mr.  Gautheron  a  Mr.  Charles  Pictet 
de  Geneve,  sur  la  Fete  ceUbree  a  Hofwyl,  le  23  Mai,  1807. 
Geneve. 

Art.  V.  Coup-dozil  sur  V Influence  a  esperer  des  Etablisse- 
mens  d? Hofwyl,  quant  au  Perfectionnement  de  V Industrie 
et  des  Mceurs.     Par  Mr.  Gautheron.     Paris  et  Geneve. 

Art.  VI.  Notice  sur  les  Etablissemens  de  Hofwyl.  Par 
Mr.  V.  E.  B.  Crud.     Geneve. 

In  the  account  of  Pestalozzi's  institution  at  Yverdun, 
inserted  in  our  last  number,  we  had  occasion  to  allude  to 
another  establishment  of  much  celebrity,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
two  leagues  from  Berne.  It  is  now  our  intention  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  some  details  of  the  system  followed  at  the 
latter  place,  more  with  a  view  of  enabling  them  to  judge  of 
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an  undertaking  which  has  attracted  much  attention  abroad, 
than  under  the  idea  of  recommending-  the  adoption  of  any 
part  of  it  in  our  own  establishments  of  a  similar  nature.     We 
are  not  sanguine  enough  to  indulge  any  expectations  that  much 
practical  advantage  can  be  gained   from  the  importation  of 
"  a  knowledge  of  all   Mr.  Fellenherg's  improvements  into 
this  country  * ."     We  certainly  think  highly  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  patriotism,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  the  spirit  of 
kindness  which  appears  to  pervade  all  his  experiments  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  lower  orders,  introduced  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  warmth    and    self-devotion  into    our  own 
schools.     At  the  same  time,  our  objections  to  his  system,  so 
far  as  religion  is  concerned,  are  so  many   and  fundamental., 
that  we  caimot  accede  to  the  proposal  of  sending  "  two  or 
three  young  persons  to  his  academy,"  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  studying  the  method  minutely,  and  of  engrafting  its  prin- 
ciples upon  our  English  seminaries.     But  putting  religious 
instruction  entirely  out  of  the  question,  we   are  honestly  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  all  that  is 
really  and  practically  useful,  can  be  learnt  so  cheaply  and  so 
well  as  in  England  ;  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole 
business  is  carried  on  in  so  unostentatious  and  unpretending- 
a  manner.     True  it  is  that,  according  to  English  notions,  it 
is  not  thought,  necessary,  or  even  advisable,   to  instruct  the 
children  educated  in   our  parochial  schools,  in  gymnastics? 
and  botany,  and  mineralogy,  and  natural  history,  and  other 
branches  of  science,  which  appear  to  be  in  great  esteem  in 
some  of  those  institutions  which   we  are  desired  to  take  as 
our  models      Our  village  school-masters  are  not  decorated 
with  the  imposing  title  of  Professors,  nor  are  our  national 
school-rooms  dignified  with  the  name  of  Lycees  and  Instituts, 
though  there  may  be  room  to  hope  that  Dr.  Bell  may  yet  re- 
medy these  supposed  delects  in  some  future  re-organization 
■of  the  children  in  Baldwin's  Gardens.     But  for  all  that  is 
really  good,   and   desirable,  and  profitable  to  be  known  by 
those  who  are  destined  to  fill  the  lower  stations  of  society, 
we  shall  in  vain  search  for  a  country  where  the  true  ends  of 
education  are  more  clearly  defined,    or  more  indefatigably 
promoted,  or  more  systematically  pursued. 

In  making  these  observations  it  is  far  from  being  our  in- 
tention to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Switzerland,  in  the  zeal 
with  which  that  country  has  always  carried  into  effect  what- 
ever might  tend  to  promote  the  extension  of  knowledge, 
even  in  times  little  suitable  for  such  exertions,  and  in  dis- 
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tricts  singularly  unfavourable  for  attempts  upon  a  large 
scale.  It  is  but  fair,  also,  to  observe  the  prudent  spirit  with 
which  that  country  has  always  acted.  Far  from  entering  with 
precipitation  and  rashness  into  the  crude  plans  of  any  pro- 
jector who  might  arise,  while  no  scheme  has  been  rejected 
because  new  and  unusual,  none  has  been  adopted  on  ex  parte 
evidence  without  due  consideration  and  inquiry.  Commis- 
sions have  been  appointed — boards  of  examination  have  been 
formed — unprejudiced  and  practical  men  have  been  delegated 
to  search  on  the  spot  into  the  truth  of  statements — reports 
Lave  been  canvassed,  digested,  and  matured — the  public 
opinion  has  been  deliberately  informed  and  enlightened.  The 
consequence  is,  that  Switzerland  has  justly  acquired  the  re- 
putation of  being  one  of  the  best  educated  nations  of  Europe, 
and  wherever  a  native  of  that  country  is  seen,  he  will  be 
found  reaping  the  honourable  fruits  of  his  activity,  and  in- 
dustry, and  intelligence. 

"  neque  ego  iili  detrahere  ausim 


Hserentem  capiti  multa  cum  laude  coronam  1 

But  while  we  do  justice  to  others,  we  can  see  no  reason 
for  decrying  our  own  excellent  establishments,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  of  English  origin,  or  for  undervaluing  the 
merit  of  our  own  countrymen,  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
cause it  is  not  of  foreign  growth. 

Having  thus  stated  our  decided  predilection  in  favour  of 
English  education,  connected  as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be 
in  all  its  stages  with  religion,  we  now  hasten  to  give  some 
account  of   Mr.  Fellenberg's  establishments    at  Hofwyl,    a 
village  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  large  valley  which 
lies  between  the  Jura  and  the  Alps.     At  t\\u  place,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Fellenberg  en- 
tered upon  a  farm  consisting  of  210  acres  of  pasture  and  ara- 
ble land,  and  about  half  as  many  acres  of  wood.     The  soil 
presented  more  varieties  than  are  usually  found  in  a  tract  of 
land  of  such  limited   extent,  and  in  the  commencement  of 
his  enterprize  large  sums   were  expended   in  draining  the 
marshy  parts  of  the  farm,  and  the  water  thus  collected  was 
used  with  great  success  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.     Agri- 
culture, however,  was  far  from  being  the  only  object  of  the 
proprietor.     He  united  in  the  same  spot,  and  made  mutually 
dependant  on  each   other,   several   establishments,  between 
which  there  appeal's  at  first  sight  to  be  but  little  connection. 
lit.  The  farm,  in  which  the  most  approved  methods  of  hus- 
bandry are  successfully  practised.     2nd.  An  academy  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  agriculture,  to  which  is  joined  an  expe- 
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rimental  farm.  3rd.  Manufactories  for  farming  instruments 
and  machinery.  4th.  An  academy  for  the  children  of  the 
higher  classes.  5th.  A  school  of  industry  for  the  poor.  We 
shall  lay  before  our  readers  some  account  of  each  of  these 
departments,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  named. 

1.  The  farm,  from  which  the  principal  resources  of  the 
whole  establishment  are  derived,  and  employment  is  fur- 
nished to  the  children  of  the  school  of  industry.  The  system 
of  cultivation  has  excited  much  attention  on  the  continent, 
and  considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  respecting 
it  Mr.  Charles  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  whose  name  is  well 
known  as  an  agriculturist,  has  published  a  minute  account  of 
the  plan,  of  which  he  is  a  warm  advocate.  We  have  neither 
space  nor  inclination  for  entering  into  particulars  of  detail, 
and  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  stating  what  is 
understood  to  be  the  general  result  of  Mr.  Fellenberg's 
management.  His  chief  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
use  of  manures  on  different  grounds,  and  to  the  rotation  of 
crops,  which  are  certainly  the  two  objects  on  which  the  great 
secret  of  farming  depends,  and  to  which  as  much  attention 
has  not  generally  been  paid  on  the  continent  as  in  England. 
The  following  is  the  rotation  which  Mr.  Fellenberg  has  found 
to  answer  best  on  the  arable  lands. 

"  1st.  Year. — Potatoes,  beans,  kidney-beans,  peas,  cabbages, 
rape,  poppies,  or  Indian  corn,  and  after  the 
ground  is  cleared  of  all  but  the  potatoes,  a 
second  crop  of  turnips. 

2nd.  Year. — Spring  wheat,  and  trefoil  or  clover. 

3rd.  Year. — Clover, 

4th.  Year. — Wheat,  and  a  second  crop  of  carrots  or  turnips." 

For  all  these  crops  the  land  is  commonly  ploughed  to  the 
depth  of  from  one  to  more  than  two  English  feet,  a  practice 
to  which  the  expense  is  the  obvious  objection ;  but  we  believe 
there  are  few  cases  in  which  the  product  will  not  be  found 
to  repay  the  farmer  for  the  additional  labour  required.  The 
average  expense  per  acre  for  the  four  years,  including  in- 
terest on  capital,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  instruments,  &c. 
is  calculated  at  about  43/.  English  money,  and  the  profit  for 
the  same  time  is  stated  to  be  about  60/.,  leaving  a  balance 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Fellenberg  of  17/.  or  about  4/.  5s;.  a  year 
per  acre.  However,  the  latest  calculations  we  have  seen, 
give  a  profit,  on  an  average  of  four  years  ending  1814,  of 
not  quite  4/.  per  acre,  which  will  yet  appear  large  when  the 
unfavourable  climate  of  Hofwyl  is  taken  into  consideration 
From  its  vicinity  to  the  Jura  and  the  high  chain  of  the  Alps^ 
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hail  storms   are  often   extremely   prejudicial  to  the  young; 
crops. 

Mr.  Fellenberg  is  in  the  midst  of  his  farm  from  sun  rise 
to  sun  set.  For  the  sake  of  inspecting  all  the  operations 
■with  more  punctuality,  he  has  even  built  an  observatory  on 
the  top  of  his  house,  from  whence,  by  means  of  a  telescope 
and  speaking  trumpet,  he  can  direct  the  labourers  in  every 
part  of  his  grounds. 

"  II  suffit,"  says  Mr.  Pictet,  "  qu'il  puisse  ctre  dans  son  obser- 
vatoire  pour  _,ue  les  ouvriers  se  croyent  surveilk's,  et  il  n'est  point 
douteux  que  cet  expedient  n'ait  beaucoup  contribue  a  assurer  le 
succes  d'une  si  vaste  exploitation,  en  lui  donnant  partout  a  la  f'ois 
le  benefice  de  l'ceil  du  maitre." 

Every  evening  he  receives  an  account  of  the  work  done 
during  the  day,  and  after  giving  his  orders  for  the  next, 
family  prayer  begins,  after  which  the  labourers  and  servants 
sup.  In  summer  they  again  assemble  lor  prayer  between 
four  and  five  in  the  morning,  and  at  a  later  hour  in  winter — 
a  practice  which  we  remark  with  pleasure,  because  rarely 
observed  in  establishments  of  this  nature.  The  farm  is  di- 
vided into  three  departments,  each  of  which  is  directed  by  a 
bailiff,  of  whom  one  has  the  charge  of  the  field  labourers, 
another  of  the  house  and  out-buildings,  and  the  third  is  em- 
ployed in  buying  or  selling  stock,  or  supplies  the  place  of 
his  colleagues  in  case  of  their  occasional  absence.  The  la- 
bourers are  fed,  and  the  keep  of  each  is  estimated  at  from 
ten  to  eleven  guineas  a  year,  and  their  wages  vary  from  six 
to  nine  guineas.  The  same  price  is  paid  at  all  seasons  for 
all  the  working  days  in  the  year,  except  during  absence  on 
account  of  sickness.  Thus  the  average  wages  of  each  la- 
bourer, reckonig  304  working  days,  and  including  the  price 
of  his  keep,  will  be  about  sixteen-pence  halfpenny  per  day. 
Besides  those  who  are  in  constant  employ,  there  are  day 
labourers  hired  when  there  is  a  press  of  business,  whose  pay 
is  considerably  less.  At  a  fete  given  by  Mr.  Fellenberg  in 
1807,  not  fewer  than  150  of  these  occasional  labourers,  pro- 
cured from  the  neighbouring  villages,  sat  down  at  the  same 
table.  The  labour  of  the  farm  is  almost  exclusively  per- 
formed by  horses,  of  which  Mr.  Fellenberg  makes  a  consi- 
derable profit,  buying  them  at  three  years  old,  and  selling 
them  in  three  years  time  at  an  average  gain  on  each  horse  of 
more  than  3/.  sterling  *.     No  profit  is  made  on  cows,  and 


♦  Not  "  six  or  seven  pounds,"  as  stated  in  the  Edin.  Rev.  No.  61.  p.  161 .  We 
could  point  out  several  statistic  inaccuracies  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  same  ar- 
ticle. 
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the  land  is  not  favourable  for  sheep,  but  much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  breed  of  pigs,  which  is  esteemed  in  Switzerland, 

On  the  whole,  the  result  of  Mr.  Fellenberg's  system  of 
husbandry  appears  to  have  been  such,  that  eight  years  after 
his  going  to  Hcfwyl,  not  only  had  the  timber  on  the  estate 
been  left  untouched,  except  as  far  as  was  necessary  for  re- 
pairs, but  the  net  return  of  the  farm  was  four  or  five  times 
larger  than  at  the  time  of  the  original  purchase. 

2.  The  agricultural  institute  is  principally  occupied  with 
experiments,  and  in  modifying  the  plans  suggested  for  the 
improvement  of  husbandry  in  other  countries,  particularly  in 
England.     In  1808  the  number  of  students  was   fourteen, 
but  it  was  stated  that  it  would  be  greatly  increased  as  soon 
as  measures  could  be  taken  for  their  accomodation.     They 
are  now  lodged  at  Eucksee,  which,  as  we  stated  in  our  last 
number,  was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  Pestalozzi,  but  in 
1816  there  was  no  augmentation  of  members.     There  appear 
indeed,  when  Mr.  Brougham  visited   the  establishment,  to 
have  been  about  twenty  on  the  list,  but  it  seems  that  this 
department  has  not  been  extended  as  far  as  was  originally 
proposed.     In  addition  to  lessons  of  agriculture,  properly  so 
called,  courses  are  given  on  agricultural  chemistry,  forest 
farming,  mathematics,  and  natural  history.      We  entertain 
great  doubts  respecting  the  utility  of  some  of  these  branches, 
considered  merely  in  their  relation  to  the  practical  farmer. 
Much  of  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  modern  chemists 
has  been  employed  upon  agriculture,  and  yet,  if  we  except 
the  valuable  discovery  of  Tennant  concerning  the  detrimental 
properties  of  magnesian  limestone  on  certain  lands,  little  ad- 
vantage has  been  hitherto  reaped  by  cultivators.     Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  hasty  researches  of  the  students  at  Hofwyl 
will  be  productive  of  greater  practical  benefit  I     Mineralogy 
and  zoology,  except  that  part  of  the  latter  which  treats  of 
domestic  animals,  are  also,  in  our  opinion,  likely  to  be  su- 
perficial and  redundant  studies;  and  we  think  the  method  of 
keeping  farming  accounts,  a  branch  of  the  science  of  by  no 
means  easy  application,  and  much  less  attended  to  than  its 
importance  requires,  might  be  substituted  tor  them  with  ad- 
vantage.     Ihe  same  remarks  may   also  be  applied  to  the 
herbals  and  mirieralogical  cabinets  of  the  boys  in  the  school 
of  industry. 

3.  In  the  manufactories  of  farming  instruments  and  ma- 
chinery, it  is  not  so  much  the  object  of  Mr.  Fellenberg  to 
invent  as  to  hr  pro  \e,  and  particularly  to  introduce  into 
Switzerland  the  I  est  inventions  of  England  and  France;  and 
to  his  success  in  tkes.e  points  is  chieily  attributed  the  aug- 
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mentation  in  the  value  of  his  property  since  he  entered  upon 
the  farm.  Among  his  instruments,  however,  are  two  of" 
which  he  is  said  to  have  the  exclusive  merit ;  a  cylindrical 
machine  for  sowing  trefoil,  and  a  machine  for  separating 
small  seeds  from  the  husks.  We  have  been  informed  that 
models  of  most  of  the  instruments  which  his  manufactories 
have  produced,  and  particularly  of  his  plough  and  extirpator, 
or  horse-hoe,  have  been  brought  into  England,  and  that  the 
opinion  of  their  practical  utility,  at  least  as  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned,  has  not  been  in  their  favour.  Many  of  the 
Swiss  agriculturists,  however,  speak  in  praise  of  them,  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  diet,  according  to  one  of  the  pamphlets 
before  us,  who  were  originally  prejudiced  against  them,  have 
sanctioned  them  with  their  approbation,.  The  objections 
brought  against  them  on  the  continent,  are  principally  on  ac- 
count of  their  expensiveness,  which  prevents  their  introduc- 
tion among  any  but  the  richer  class  of  agriculturists. 

4.  We  come  now  tp  the  academy  for  the  children  of  the 
higher  classes,  in  the  description  of  which  some  details  will 
be  necessary.  The  number  of  pupils  in  this  department  was 
in  1812,  seventeen;  in  1813,  twenty;  in  1814,  thirty-three; 
in  1810,  fifty-two  ;  of  whom  thirteen  were  gratuitously  edu- 
cated, their  parents  having  been  unable  to  support  tiie  ex- 
pense, and  Mr.  Fellenberg  not  having  been  willing  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  advantages  ;  and  when  Mr.  Brougham 
visited  Hofwyl,  he  found  there  near  sixty  children,  chiefly 
of  the  patrician  families.  This  regular  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  is  very  remarkable,  and  that  of  the  masters 
appears  to  have  kept  pace  with  it,  having  been  progressively 
augmented  from  three  to  about  twenty.  The  pupils  are 
lodged  in  a  house  adjoining  that  of  Mr.  Fellenberg,  with 
whom  they  always  dine  and  sup. 

The  system  of  education,  independently  of  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  agriculture,  in   which  they  are  practically 
initiated,  is  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  Pestalozzi. 
Constant  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  endeavours 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the   pupils  by    uniform  kindness, 
careful  developement  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  great  va- 
riety of  employment,  and  the  interrogative  mode  of  teaching, 
are   the    leading  principles  followed   both  at   Yverdun  and 
Hofwyl.     Mr.  Fellenberg  however  differs  from  Pestalozzi  in 
not  being  exclusively  attached  to  a  single  mode  of  conveying 
instruction,    the  inconvenience  of  which  has  been  already 
noticed.     The  system  of  analysis  is  adopted  by  him  in  mathe- 
matics, natural  history,  chemistry,    and  geography,  that  oi 
synthesis  in  writing,  reading,  and  the  languages.     We  d$ 
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not  say  that  this  classification  is  the  most  judicious  -which 
could  have  been  devised,  but  it  is  at  least  preferable  to  Pes- 
talozzi's  method,  which  invariably  submits  every  branch  of 
science  to  the  same  analytical  grammar,  In  the  dead  lan- 
guages the  system  introduced  in  Germany  by  Herbert,  of 
beginning  with  Greek,  and  then  proceeding  to  Latin,  is 
adopted,  and  it  is  affirmed  with  success.  In  proof  of  the 
delight  which  may  be  early  taken  in  this  language,  an  anec- 
dote is  related  of  the  young  Prince  de  Wrede,  wlio  rose  at 
one  in  the  morning  in  order  to  read  Homer.  In  teaching 
arithmetic,  Pestalozzi's  system,  described  in  our  last  number, 
is  pursued.  Of  music,  natural  history,  gymnastics,  archery, 
and  the  manual  exercises,  considered  as  essential  branches  of 
a  general  system  of  education,  we  have  already  expressed 
our  opinion,  and  shall  merely  observe  at  present  that  in  so 
multifarious  a  plan  it  is  impossible  that  sufficient  attention 
can  be  devoted  to  subjects  of  higher  importance. 

Both  Pestalozzi  and  Mr.  Fellenberg  profess  to  employ 
none  of  the  customary  rewards  and  punishments.  Recom- 
penses, which  excite  emulation,  are  said  by  the  former  to  be 
"  une  horreur  aux  yeux  de  la  methode."  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  Mr.  Pictet  observes, 

"  On  n'emploie  dans  l'institut  aucun  des  moyens  ordinaires  d'en- 
couragement  et  de  repression.  II  n'y  a  ni  premier  ni  dernier,  ni 
prix  ni  medailles,  ni  chatimens  humilians.  Une  recapitulation  faite 
le  samedi  soir,  en  presence  des  eleves,  par  le  professeur  qui  ne  les 
quitte  jamais,  remplace  les  mobiles  ordinaires  d'emulation  et  de 
crainte.  Mr.  Fellenberg  yassiste.  Dans  cette  seance,  on  reprend 
tous  les  motifs  d'eloge  ou  de  blame  pour  chacun,  pendant  la  se- 
maine.  Le  ton  ferme  et.  doux  du  professeur,  le  sentiment  tout  pa- 
ternel  qui  inspire  les  remontrances  et  les  exhortations,  font  une 
grande  impression  sur  les  eleves.  Le  redoublement  des  taches 
pendant  les  heures  destinees  aux  amusemens,  est  la  seule  punition 
qu'on  emploie  pour  entretenir  l'activite  du  travail.  Tous  les  petits 
traits  qui  tiennent  au  caractere,  et  qui  sont  des  occasions  de  louange 
ou  de  reprimande,  trouvent  leur  place  dans  cette  recapitulation. 
Les  enfans  se  justifient  avec  liberte.  On  les  ecoute  avec  patience, 
et  on  les  reprend  avec  douceur.  lis  ne  cedent  point  a  l'autorite, 
mais  a  la  confiance,  a  l'affection,  a  l'ascendant  de  la  verite,  a  1'opi- 
nion  de  leurs  camarades,  dont  la  direction  est  toujours  bonne,  parce 
que  cette  opinion  est  formee  des  elemens  les  plus  sains."  Pictet, 
P.  12. 

However,  this  want  of  rigour  is  in  reality  little  more  than 
theoretical ;  and  there  are  both  at  Yverdun  and  Holwyl  dis- 
tinctions for  good,  and  punishments  for  bad  conduct.  At  the 
latter  place,  Mr.  Pictet  himself  admits  that  in  cases  of  idleness 
a  double  task  is  imposed,  to  be  learnt  during  the  play  hours. 
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Again,  "  deux  fois  dans  le  cours  de  trois  ans  Vehrli  a  em- 
ploye la  verge  pour  des  negligences."  Vehrli,  of  whom  our 
readers  will  soon  hear  more,  speaks  himself  not  less  decidedly 
on  the  subject. 

"  On  ne  sauroit  nier  qu'un  usage  juste  et  modere  d'une  punition 
corporelle  bien  choisie,  ne  puisse  etre  avantageux.  Parmi  ces  puni- 
tions,  que  dans  quelques  endroits  on  a  beaucoup  mutipliees,  celle 
qui  me  paroit  la  plus  convenable,  c'est  la  ferule,  et  je  truuve  cette 
ressource  tres  necessaire  avcc  mes  enfans,  surtout  pour  les  plus  pe- 
tits."     Rengger,  P.  60. 

In  fact,  he  who  can  conceive  that  any  system  can  render 
superfluous  "  les  moyens  necessaires  ailleurs  pour  contraindre 
ou  reprimer,"  must  have  filled  his  imaginatiou  with  a  picture 
of  some  Utopian  community,  rather  than  of  the  sober  realities 
of  life,  and  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  mixed  dispositions  Avhich 
human  nature  presents.  Miss  Hamilton  has  conjectured  in 
one  of  her  works,  that  the  habits  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  have 
contributed  to  form  such  nice  notions  and  constant  practice 
of  moral  rectitude,  such  a  complete  subjugation  of  every  tur- 
bulent and  selfish  passion,  and  such  cordial  harmony  and  fra- 
ternal love,  as  have  rarely  been  exhibited  even  in  situations 
the  most  favourable.  Doubtless  the  simplicity  which  happily 
is  still  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland, 
smooths  the  path  of  the  instructor,  and  gives  him  an  advan- 
tage which,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
by  whose  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  artificial  state  of 
society  exhibited  by  most  of  the  European  nations.  But  we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  in  any  society,  however  unsophisticated 
and  uncontaminated,  "  la  direction  de  l'opinion  est  toujours 
bonne," — or  that  the  child  "  fait  toujours  exactement  ce  qu'il 
doit;" — or  that  "  la  petite  famille  n'a  d'esprit  ni  de  corps  que 
pour  le  bien," — or  that  "  les  relations  mutuelles  des  enfans 
sont  toujours  douces,  amicales,  bienveillantes,  exemptes  de 
mouvemens  de  colere  et  d'envie."  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
enlarge  on  this  topic,  or  it  might  be  remarked,  that  whatever 
may  be  Mr.  Fellenberg's  theoretical  opinions,  he  does  not 
consider  it  practically  safe  to  depend  upon  the  original  inno- 
cence of  the  human  mind.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  un- 
wary introduction  of  bad  dispositions  or  vicious  habits,  he  has 
the  precaution  not  to  admit  any  new  scholar  into  his  academy, 
till  the  last  who  lias  entered  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  place,  and  no  longer  gives  room  for  uneasiness 
respecting  the  effects  of  his  influence  over  the  minds  of  his 
companions.  The  rule  is  good,  but  it  implies  a  conviction  of 
the  absence  of  that  innate  purity,  which  it  is  attempted  to 
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persuade  us  has  hitherto  blossomed  unseen,  and  "  wasted  its 
fragrance  on  the  deseit  air"  in  the  valiies  of  the  Alps. 

Several  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
Hofwyl,  have  noticed  the  advantage  arising  from  the  con- 
nection of  the  academy  for  the  higher  classes  with  that  for  the 
children  of  the  poor.  The  prophetic  pen  of  Mr.  Gautheron, 
foretells  the  birth  of  some  modern  Camilius,  or  of  another  Cm- 
cinnatus  or  Cato,  and  enlarges  upon  a  supposed  list  of  agri- 
cultural senators  and  magistrates,  with  whom  the  future  an;  als 
of  his  country  will  be  graced.  Without  venturing  to  commit 
ourselves  by  boldly  predicating  that  a  race  of  rural  statesmen 
will  hereafter  ai  ise  to  eclipse  the  ancient  glories  of  then  clas- 
sical prototypes,  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  advantages 
which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  by  bringing  the  two 
classes  into  close  contact  at  an  early  age.  Nothing  can  be 
more  likely,  under  proper  regulations,  to  impress  a  knowledge ' 
of  their  relative  duties  with  regard  to  each  other.  At  Hofwyl 
the  rich  are  early  habituated  to  consider  the  protection  of  the 
poor  as  one  of  the  duties  of  their  situation,  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  which  they  are  responsible;  and,  what  is  of  at 
least  as  much  consequence,  they  learn  the  most  efficacious 
and  prudent  method  of  bestowing  that  assistance  without  para- 
lysing the  bodily  vigour,  or  corrupting  fhemofal  sentiment  of 
their  inferiors.  The  poor  in  their  turn  are  taught  betimes  to 
distinguish  between  that  charity  which  has  in  view  the  perma- 
nent advantage  of  its  objects,  and  the  indiscriminate  alms 
which  are  often  given  rather  to  escape  from  importunity,  than 
with  the  desire  of  affording  substantial  relief.  They  are  both 
able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  aid  they  receive,  and  the 
motives  from  which  it  springs,  and  consequently  their  services 
in  return  may  be  fairly  expected  to  prove  more  hearty,  more 
attached,  and  more  consistent. 

5.  The  school  of  industry  for  poor  children  is  the  last 
branch  of  the  Hofwyl  establishment,  to  which  we  have  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  superintendant  of  this 
department  is  a  young  man,  named  Velirli,  less  than  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  appears  to  possess  more  of  the  qualities  re- 
quisite for  the  performance  of  his  task,  than  we  have  ever  be* 
fore  seen  united  in  a  single  individual.  His  father  was  a  vil- 
lage schoolmaster  at  Eschihosen,  in  T  hurgovia,  and  perceiving 
his  talents,  made  use  of  him  when  very  young  as  his  assistant. 
To  great  patience,  serenity  of  temper,  and  mildness  of  manner 
in  teaching,  he  joins  a  quickness  of  observation,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  children,  which  even  long  experience 
rarely  affords.  But  the  surest  proof  of  his  talent  for  education, 
j«  the  disinterestedness  and  devotion  with  which  he  has  giver* 
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lumself  up  to  the  situation  assigned  him.  He  is  never  for  a, 
moment  absent  from  his  post,  and  from  his  youth,  and  the  in* 
teresthe  seems  to  take  in  the  childish  amusements  of  his  boys, 
he  might  himself  be  mistaken  for  the  eldest  of  the  pupils.  He 
is  their  companion  in  the  field  and  in  school — he  shares  their 
food,  though  at  liberty  to  sit  at  Mr.  Fellenberg's  table— ha 
works,  reads,  talks,  and  sings  with  them— he  keeps  a.  journal, 
of  every  thing  which  regards  their  intellectual  and  religious 
progress — in  short,  he  is  never  absent  from  them  either  by 
day  or  night  for  a  single  instant. 

In  18  L6  the  number  of  his  scholars  amounted  to  thirty-two, 
of  whom  twenty-eight  were  supported  at  the  sole  expence  of 
Mr.  Felk  nberg,"  and  all  of  them  taken  from  the  lowest  orders, 
some  arriving  with  the  vicious  habits  which  idleness  engenders, 
some  with  a  disposition  to  resistance  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  surmounted  by  a  system  of  severity.   They  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  and  as  far  as  has  been  possible,  have 
been  admitted  singly  for  the  reason  mentioned  before.    When- 
ever new  scholars  arrive,  their  state  of  health  is  examined  by 
a  physician,  and  a  journal  is  afterwards  kept  of  the  effect  of 
regular  diet  and  habits  upon  their  constitution.  The  result  has 
been  so  satisfactory,  that  in  1815,  two  only  had  been  seriously 
ill,  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  school ;  and  though  the 
greater  part  at  their  admission  were  more  or  less  weakened 
by  the  effects  of  bad  food  and  irregular  living,  they  gradually 
became  hardy,  and  able  to  bear  any  exposure  to  cold  or  rain. 
Two  large  apartments  are  appropriated  to  them,  one  of 
which  serves  as  a  dormitory,  and  the  other  as  a  school-room. 
Their  clothing  is  a  coarse  cotton  stuff  in  summer,  and  cloth  in 
winter;  the}  never  wear  hats,  and  in  the  fine  season  neither 
shoes  or  stockings,  except  when  the  nature  of  their  work  ob-> 
liges  them.  In  summer  they  risn  at  five,  in  winter  at  six  ;  after 
prayers  they  receive  instruction  for  half  an  hour,  then  break- 
fast, and  are  employed  in  manual  labour  till  half-past  eleven. 
Half  an  hour  is  then  allowed  for  dinner ;  alter  which  they  have 
again  a  lesson  for  an  hour;  succeeded  by  labour  till  six,  when 
they  sup.     After  supper,  a  short  time  is  permitted  for  recrea- 
tion ;  then  another  lesson  of  half  an  hour,  followed  by  evening 
prayers.     This  distribution  of  time  is  subject  to  certain  varia- 
tions.    Some  of  the  eldest  are  occasionally  indulged  with  an 
additional  hour  of  instruction  after  the  youngest  are  in  bed  ; 
in  summer,  the  manual  labour  is  rather  more,  and  the  supper 
is  later ;  while  in  winter,  the  evening  lesson  lasts  from  one  to 
two  hours,  according  to  the  length  of  the  days,  and  the  fatigue 
of  the  childreo.     It  follows  that  the  average  time  occupied  in 
Bjanual  labour,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  in  summer,  an^ 
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from  eight  to  nine  in  winter.  During-  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  the  lessons  take  up  two  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  the  depth 
of  winter  not  less  than  four.  Sunday  morning  is  devoted  to 
religious  exercises  and  to  general  instruction,  when  many  of  the 
workmen  and  domestics  of  the  farm  are  generally  present #. 
After  dinner  a  few  more  hours  are  given  to  lessons,  and  the 
evening  is  spent  in  amusements  or  walking.  Their  food,  ex- 
cepting meat,  which  is  only  allowed  on  Sundays,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  labourers  on  the  farm  ;  soup,  milk,  pota- 
toes, vegetables,  and  bread  made  of  wheat,  rye,  or  barley 
mixed  with  beans  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the 
price  of  each  article ;  but  they  never  eat  at  the  labourers' 
table,  or  in  the  same  room  with  them.  The  annual  expense 
of  their  board  and  clothing,  is  calculated  at  about  seven 
pounds  each,  and  the  value  of  their  labour,  taken  at  the 
lowest  estimation,  at  four  pounds,  so  that  each  child  costs 
Mr.  Fellenberg  about  three  pounds  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
Vehrli's  salary,  which  does  not  amount  to  more  than  fifteen 
pounds.  They  are  employed  in  such  field  work  as  their 
strength  permits,  and  during  bad  weather  and  the  winter 
season,  they  are  occupied  in  basket  making,  picking  wool, 
platting  straw,  knitting,  and  in  whatever  in-door  work  may  be 
necessary.  They  are  taught  reading,  writing,  the  four  first 
rules  of  arithmetic  and  the  rule  of  three,  grammar,  geometry, 
drawing,  singing,  some  notions  of  natural  history,  and  of  the 
more  common  phenomena  of  nature,  together  with  geography 
and  history,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  Switzerland.  Their  com- 
mon language  is  the  patois  of  the  German  Cantons,  but  they 
are  likewise  taught  to  speak  and  write  pure  German. 

No  fixed  order  is  followed  in  the  distribution  of  these  sub- 
jects. The  children  are  sometimes  occupied  with  one,  some- 
times with  another,  and  besides  the  hours  which  are  regularly 
appropriated  to  study,  much  is  taught  in  an  indirect  manner 
during  the  time  set  apart  for  manual  labour. 


*  The  influence  of  the  school  of  industry  has  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  the 
morals  of  the  other  parts  of  the  establishment.  The  following  passage  from  Mr. 
*Rengger  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  this  remark.  "  Dans  les  pre- 
miers temps  de  l'etablissement,  Mr.  Fellenberg  s'est  vu  oblige  de  renvoyer  plu- 
sieurs  domestiques  ou  manouvriers  qui  s'etoient  perrais  en  presence  des  enfans 
des  discours  contraires  a.  I'honnetete,  et  il"  declara  aux  gens  de  la  maison  que 
celui  qui  manqueroit  au  respect  qu'on  doit  a  l'innocence  des  enfans,  de  quelque 
maniere  que  ce  fut,  seroit  chasse  ignominieusement  de  chez  lui.  Ces  mesures 
ont  eu  un  tres  bon  effet L'evencment  qui  donna  lieu  a  ces  actes  de  se- 
verity est  assez  remarquable  .  Les  eleves  etoient  occupes  tour-a-tour  dans  un 
atelier  a  broyer  des  couleurs.  L'un  d'eux  fut  scandalise  par  quelques  piopos  in- 
decens  qu'il  entendit  tenir  aux  ouvriers,  et  demanda  instamment  d'etre  employe 
ailleurs,  sans  dire  la  cause  de  sa  repugnance.  II  en  fit  ensuite  confidence  a  un  de 
ses  camarades,  et  Vehrli  l'apprit  indirectcinent."    P.  78. 
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"  Dans  un  tel  plan,  tout  sert  a  l'education.  Les  travaux  manuels 
sont  des  mo}rens  de  perfection  nemens  moraux  pourl'individu,  lors- 
qu'ils  sont  conduits  avec  cet  esprit  eclaire  et  bienveillant  qui  fait 
converger  vers  un  but  utile  et  releve,  jusqu'aux  moindres  details 
dont  se  remplit  la  journee.  Ainsi,  on  leur  inspire  le  gout  de  l'ordre 
et  de  l'exactitude,  en  leur  en  donnant  l'exemple,  en  les  exigeant 
<l'eux,  en  les  leur  rendant  habituels,  et  en  leur  en  demontrant  les 
avantages  toutes  les  fois  que  '.'occasion  s'en  presente.  Ainsi,  on 
forme  et  developpe  leur  attention,  en  les  accoutumant  a.  la  porter 
avec  force  sur  l'objet  dont  ils  sont  occupes.  Ainsi,  on  les  habitue 
k  employer  leur  activite  toute  entiere,  et  a  mettre,  enquelque  sorte, 
tous  leurs  moyens  en  requisition,  pour  executer  soigneusement  les 
ouvrages  dont  on  les  charge.  C'est  ainsi,  enfin,  qu'on  les  accou- 
tume  a  ne  rien  laisser  perdre  de  ce  qui  peut  servir  a.  la  consomma- 
tion  ou  a  la  reproduction,  a  ne  pouvoir  soufFrir  le  moindre  derange- 
ment, le  moindre  defaut  d'ordre  auquel  ils  puissent  remedier  : 
ranger  et  maintenir  chaque  chose  a  sa  place,  devient  pour  eux  une 
sorte  de  besoin ;  ils  acquierent  ce  gout  d'exactitude,  de  proprete,  de 
perfection,  trop  rare,  mais  pourtant  bien  necessaire  parmi  les 
ouvriers  de  campagne  *. 

"  L'experience  a  prouve  que  sans  nuire  au  principe  qu'on  leur 
inculque,  de  porter  fortement  leur  attention  sur  le  travail  dont  ils 
sont  occupes,  on  peut  en  meme  temps  les  instruire  sur  un  autre 
objet.  Tout  en  sarclant  la  terre,  ou  en  arrachant  des  mauvaises 
herbes,  ils  comptent  a  la  maniere  de  Pestalozzi,  et  ont  ainsi  appris 
a  calculer  avec  facilite  et  promptitude.  Pendant  qu'ils  sont  occupes 
dans  lamaison,  des  travaux  sedentaires,  Vehrli  leur  fait  des  lectures 
prises  dans  des  ouvrages  moraux  destines  aux  enfans,  et  ecrits  du 
style  le  plus  simple,  ou  bien  il  les  interroge  tout-a-tour  sur  le  cal- 
cul,  et  sur  d'autres  objets  de  leur  instruction,  ou  enfin  il  les  fait 
chanter  en  parties,  des  cantiques  ou  des  chansons  nationales." 
Pictet,  P.  20. 

Education,  though  thus  rendered  subordinate  to  useful  in- 
dustry, is  notwithstanding  carried  sufficiently  far  to  answer 
every  useful  purpose.  In  fact,  were  we  inclined  to  point  out 
rigorously  the  defects  of  a  plan  eminently  calculated  to  pro- 
duce valuable  members  of  society,  we  should  certainly  object 
that  the  system  embraced  some  branches  of  instruction  of 
questionable  advantage,  or  of  a  trifling  nature.  Such  we  think 
are  drawing,  natural  history,  and  perhaps  gymnastics,  though 
it  is  but  justice  to  remark,  that  what  is  here  taught  under  that 
name,  is  much  more  sensible  than  the  absurd  course  of  pos- 
turing  practised  by  Pestalozzi,  of  which  we  have  pointed  out 

"  *  Mr.  Fellenberg,  l'ete  dernier,  passoit  aupres  d'un  champ  de  colza,  en  te- 
nant par  la  main  an  des  petits  pauvres,  qui  lui  racontoit  quelque  chose  avec  beau- 
coup  de  vivacite.  Tout-a-coup  Fenian t  s'interrompt,  et  lui  echappe  pour  aller 
arracher  unc  mauvaise  herbe  qu'il  avoitdecouveite  a  une  cerfaine  distance,  parmi 
le  colza.  II  vint  ensuite  reprendre  le  fil  de  sa  narration,  sans  dire  un  seul  mot  de 
la  chose  qui  l'avoit  distrait." 
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the  childishness.  All  travellers,  from  Mr.  Pictet  to  Mr. 
Brougham,  have  observed  the  wonderful  quickness  of  eye 
which  the  pupils  have  acquired  by  being  constantly  exercised 
in  ascertaining  the  relative  distances  of  objects — their  size — 
their  height — the  number  of  cubic  feet  they  contain,  and  what- 
ever respects  their  measurement.  As  to  singing,  we  do  not 
object  to  the  hundred  hymns  and  chaunts  and  national  airs 
which  amuse  the  leisure  hours  of  Mr.  Fellenberg's  pupils,  but 
our  opinion  remains  unaltered  with  respect  to  the  exaggerated 
importance  which  is  attached  to  this  branch  of  education. 
Vehrli,  however,  thus  speaks  of  it. 

"  Je  pourrois  dejk  citer  plusieurs  exemples  pris  parmi  mes  en-  ] 
fans  pour  montrer  quels  sentimens  nos  chants  font  naitre  dans 
leurs  jeunes  cosurs.  L'automne  dernier,  je  me  promenois  avec 
eux  au  clair  de  la  lune.  L'un  d'eux  s'ecria  que  la  lune  paroissoit 
d'un  beau  rouge  au-dessus  du  lac ;  alors  un  autre  entonne  l'hymne 
qui  commence  par  ces  mots ;  Kile  se  leve  avec  majeste,  elle  hr'illc 
d'un  doux  eclat.  Cet  ete,  quand  mes  enfans  voyoient  venir  un  orage 
ils  chantoient  l'hymne  du  tonnerre,  Dieu  tonne,  et  moije  ne  crams 
rien.  Un  de  leurs  cantiques  favoris,  tire  du  recueil  de  Zurich,  est 
celui  qui  commence  ainsi,  Le  temps  que  Dieu  nous  accorde  s'ctifiat 
avec  rapidite,  et  nous  le  chantons  toujours  pour  la  cloture  de  notre  (j 
entretien  du  samedi  au  soir.  Combien  de  fois  n'est-il  pas  arrive 
que  les  spectateurs  etrangers  ont  ete  emus  de  nos  chants  !** 
ltengger,    P.  16. 

Journals  are  much  employed  at  Hofwyl,  and  probably  with 
great  advantage.  Besides  the  health-register  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  a  daily  account  kept  by  Vehrli  of 
the  hours  of  work,  of  the  labour  performed  by  each  individual, 
of  his  character,  talents  and  progress,  each  of  the  elder  boys 
write  separate  journals,  to  which  apart  of  the  Sunday  morn- 
ings is  devoted.  These  entries  generally  comprise  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  labours  of  the  preceding  week — agricultural 
occurrences — observations  on  vegetation — notes  on  what  has 
been  read  or  heard — and  when  other  matter  fails,  a  song  or 
drawing  is  occasionally  substituted*. 

"  *  The  following  passage  from  or.e  of  these  journals  13  dated  September,  1812. 
The  writer  had  been  a  common  beggar  before  arriving  at  Hofwyl.  '  La  sdmaioe 
derniere  on  m'envoya  un  soir  (aire  un  message  a  Bucksee.  Je  remarquai  en  pas- 
t-ant tine  belle  pontine  que  j'aurais  pu  prendre  et  qui  me  fit  bien  en  vie  j  cependant 
je  11'y  touchai  pas  Quand  je  revins  de  Buchsee  je  revis  la  pomme,  et  elle  me  fit 
encore  plus  d'envie ;  mass  en  regardant  antour  de  moije  vis  le  ciel  itoile  et  la 
lune  qui  venoit  de  se  lever  ;  nlors  lYnvie  de  prendre  la  pomme  me  passa.''  The 
moon  suddeuly  rising,  as  if  to  witness  the  action  the  child  was  on  the  point  of 
committing,  probably  awakened  in  his  mind  the  sentiment  of  the  superintending 
eye  of  Providence'  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  pa>sage  in  Juvenal, 
Nocte  quidem,  sed  luna  videt,  sed  iidera  testes 
Inteuduiit  oculos. 
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Tke  rapid  progress  of  these  children,  cr  Vehrli  s  boys,  as 
they  are  generally  called  at  Hofwyl,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
they  appear  to  follow  their  various  pursuits,  must  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  circumstance  of  study  not  being  the  principal  ob- 
ject, but  merely  accessary  to  labour,  and  partly  to  the  judici- 
ous management  of  Vehrli,  who  loses  no  opportunity  of  com- 
municating useful  knowledge,  and  spares  no  pains  to  present 
it  in  an  agreeable  form.  His  first  care  is  to  develope  their  un- 
derstandings, and  then  to  treat  them  like  intelligent  creatures. 
Their  powers  of  reasoning,  observation  and  judgment  are 
called  into  action;  they  are  encouraged  to  put  questions  on 
any  subject  which  occurs,  provided  it  does  not  interrupt  the 
work  in  hand ;  and  as  far  as  is  possible,  the  rationale  of  every 
thing  on  which  they  are  occupied,  is  explained  to  them. 

"  Vous  ma  demanderez  comment  je  m'y  prends  pour  instruire 
mes  enfans.  Beaueoup  d'autres  gens  m'ont  deja  adresse  cette 
question.  Je  reponds  que  j'instruis  mes  enfans  a  toutes  les  heures 
du  jour.  Sans  nuire  beaueoup  a  la  plupart  des  travaux,  j'y  mele 
une  conversation  qui  puisse  les  instruire.  Egalement  on  causeroit 
tout  en  travaillant.  J'j  trouve  qu'en  plein  champ  et  au  milieu  de 
la  belle  nat  ire,  j'ai  beaueoup  plus  de  moyens  pour  exercer  1'atten- 
tion  et  la  reflexion  de  mes  enfans,  pour  aiguiser  leur  e;prit 
d'observation,  et  leur  desir  d'apprendre,  que  l'on  n'en  a  dans  leg 
ecoles  ou  les  enfans  sont  entasses  entre  quatre  murailles  sombres, 
et  disposes  au  decouragement  et  a  la  paresse ;  les  miens  sont  gais, 

-  actifs,  et  laborieux On  peut  reunir  l'instruction  a  tous  les 

travaux  de  la  main,  mais  non  pas  la  meme  instruction  avec  tous. 

Comme  l'esprit  de  1  homme  nest  jamais  en  repos,  et  sue  tout 

celui  des  enfans,  ainsi  que  j  en  ai  lexperience,  il  faut  occuper  leur 
pensee  de  choses  utiles.     C'est  dans  ce  but  que  j'ai  commence  a. 
chercher  a  connoitre  dans  l'entretien  du  soir  quel  etoit  celui  de 
mes  enfans  qui  pendant  la  journee  avoit  la  plus  appris,  le  mieux 
observe,  et  le  plus  retenu      J'ai  trouve  cette  marche  tres  bonne, 
parce  qu'elle  leur  donne  a  l'envi  le  d6sir  d'observer.     J'entends 
souvent  dire  aux  una  et  aux  autres, — ah,  ah,  je  sens  hien  quelque 
chose,  .  . .  c'est  lion  ;  j'ai  quelque  chose  dans  l'esprit  que  je  dirai  ce 
soir  a  Vehrli.     Je  leur  donne  aussi  souvent  le  matin  un  probleme 
a  resoudre.     Par   exempie   ]e   dirai   a   Tun,  '  trouve  moi  dans  la 
journee  vingt  substantias  qui  commencent  par  un  a,  et  qui  soient 
des  choses  que  1' on  voit  uans  une  maison  bien  reglee.'     Je  dis  a 
un  autre,  '  trouve  moi  dans  la  journee  vingt  cinq  substantifs  qui 
soient  des  choses  qu'on    ne   voit  qu'en  regardant  au  ciel,'  a  un 
troisieme,  je  lui  donnerai  pour  probldme  de  trouver  dans  le  jour 
trente  adjectifs  qui  puissent  s'associer  au  mot  maison.     .  ..  Pour  la 
geographie,  voici  les  petits  problemes  qui  sont  applieables:  '  nomme 
moi  douze  villes  de  la  Suisse  dont  les  lettres  initiales  soient  dans 
1'ordre  de  l'alphabet,  et  dis-moi  dans  quel  canton  elles  sont  situees/ 
.....  J'ea  fais  autaat  pour  les  rivieres,  les  montagnes,  les  vallees, 
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et  les  lacs On  verra  en  suivant  cette  methode,  combien  les 

progres  des  eleves  dans  cette  etude  seront  rapides,  sans  rien  sacri- 
fier  de  leurs  occupations  manuelles.  De  cette  maniere  pendant 
qu'ils  travaillent  dans  les'  champs,  leur  esprit  est  en  activite  ;  dans 
les  heures  de  relache,  ils  cherchent  les  noms  sur  la  carte,  ou  ils 

prient  le  maitre  de  les  leur  indiquer L'exercise  suivant  n'est 

pas  moins  utile.  Mes  enfans,  vous  me  donnerez  chacun  cinq 
problemes  d'arithmetique  a  resoudre.  Voyons  lequel  me  donnera 
le  probleme  le  plus  curieux,  et  lequel  jugera  le  mieux  si  j'ai  su 
m'en  tirer.  II  est  interessant  de  voir  comment  les  enfans  dans  ces 
casla  savent  inventer  des  problemes  piquans.  Quand  nous  tra- 
vaillons  dans  les  champs  sur  la  meme  ligne,  j'occupe  souvent  mes 

enfans  a  epeler  les  mots En  glanant . . .  j'avois  soin  de  me 

placer  au  milieu  du  rang.  To  lis  les  objets  qui  tomboient  sous  les 
sens  des  enfans  etoient  des  occasions  de  conversation.  L'un,  par 
exemple,  decouvroit  un  insecte  inconnu,  et  m'en  demandoit  le 
nom.  D  autres  faisoient  la  meme  chose  pour  des  plantes  ou  pour 
des  pierres  ;  j'en  prenois  occasion  d'instruire  les  autres."  Rengger, 
p.  28. 

This  is  all  very  intelligible,  and  practically  useful,  but  it 
requires  a  superintendant  with  Vehrli's  talent  for  education, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  results  which  it  is  capable  of  producing. 
We  have  given  the  system  itself  in  Vehrli's  own  words,  and 
his  own  journal  shall  now  supply  our  readers  with  some  illus- 
trations of  the  effects  of  his  management. 

"  Samuel  a  dit  a  ses  camarades,  Je  pense  a  une  enigme  que  je 
veux  vous  donner  :  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  quon  n'  attrape  jamais  quand 
meme  on  court  apres?  Jorg  a  dit  tout  de  suite,  C'est  notre  ombre. 
II  avoit  observe  que  Samuel  couroit  apres  son  ombre  en  faisant  des 
sauts  pour  la  depasser,  en  sorte  qu'il  pouvoit  aisement  deviner. 
Mais  Madorli  a  pris  la  parole  et  a  dit,  U  enigme  est  mauvaise ; 
tenez,  regardez ;  et  en  meme  temps  il  s'est  tourne  et  s'est  mis  a 
courir  contre  le  soleil  en  disant,  n'ai-je  pas  depasse  mon  ombre  d 

present  ? Georges  racontoit  que  ses  parens  avoient  un  cousin 

riche  et  qui  n'avoit  point  d'enfans,  en  sorte  qu'ils  en  heriteroient 
probablement  une  ferme  considerable,  et  que  comme  lui,  Georges 
seroit  appele  un  jour  a  gouverner  cette  ferme,  il  vouloit  tacher  de 
devenir  un  bon  agriculteur  a  Hofwyl.  II  s'etendoit  avec  com- 
plaisance sur  ce  sujet,  et  revenoit  souvent  a  dire  qu'il  seroit  telle 
et  telle  chose  quand  il  auroit  la  ferme  de  son  cousin.  Ses  cama- 
rades commencerent  a  se  moquer  de  lui,  et  Madorli  lui  dit,  Ecoute, 
quand  tu  seras  un  riche  laboureur,  tu  vie  prendras  pour  ton  maitre- 
valet,  n'est-ce  pas  ? — et  moi  pour  ton  valet  de  pre,  ajouta  Ammon. 
Je  retiens  la  place  de  valet  de  chambre,  dit  encore  Samuel.  Alors 
ils  se  mirent  tous  a  rire.     Georges  fut  fort  deconcerte,  et  depuis  ce 

temps-ltl  il  ne  s'est  plus  vante  de  ses  esperances  de  fortune 

Ammon  fait  souvent  une  chose  a  laquelle  les  autres  ne  pensent 
point,  a  la  fin  d'une  journee  de  travail,  quand  il  me  voit  seul,  il 
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vient  me  demander  s'il  a  bien  fait,  si  je  suis  content  de  lui ;  ou 
bien  il  me  dit  qu'il  croit  avoir  ete  diligent  a  faire  sa  tache.  Araraon 
s'est  fortifie  ici  pour  le  corps  et  pour  I'ame.  En  Janvier  1811,  un 
jour  que  nous  etions  a  travailler  dans  le  marais,  il  lui  tomba  sur  le 
pied  une  grosse  motte  de  terre  gelce.  II  eut  bien  envie  de  pleurer, 
mais  il  se  retint  et  se  mit  a  dire,  Je  ne  sens  pas  le  mal.  Les  Suisses 
sont  durs  comme  du  hois'* 

Many  pleasing  traits  are  in  circulation  of  the  dispositions 
which  kindness  and  judicious  treatment  have  produced  in  chil- 
dren taken  promiscuously  from  the  class  of  beggars  and  vaga- 
bonds. One  day  in  the  gleaning  season,  when  Mr.  Fellenberg 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Berne,  one  of  the  youngest  of  his  pupils,  a 
child  of  eight  years  old,  formed  the  plan  of  surprising  him  on 
his  return  with  four  baskets  of  gleaned  corn.  Night  came, 
and  Vehrli  returned  home,  leaving  the  child  alone  in  the 
field,  intent  on  completing  his  voluntary  task.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Fellenberg  returned  from  Berne,  he  went  according  to 
his  custom  to  visit  his  school  of  industry,  and  having  learnt 
what  had  passed,  proceeded  straight  to  the  gleaning  field. 
The  child  was  so  intent  on  his  work,  that  he  did  not  imme- 
diately perceive  the  approach  of  his  master:  but  on  turning 
round,  he  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  and  ran  into  his  arms,  presenting 
him  at  the  same  time  with  his  fourth  basket,  well  filled  with 
the  produce  of  his  labour.  Another  pupil,  named  Samuel 
Hunziger,  arrived  at  Hofwyl  for  the  first  time  in  the  middle 
of  winter.  No  one  knew  from  whence  he  came,  and  no  en- 
treaties could  prevail  upon  him  to  tell  the  name  of  his  parents, 
or  the  place  of  his  birth.  On  the  first  day  of  the  year,  all  the 
children,  except  Samuel,  were  occupied  in  writing  to  their 
friends.  For  many  weeks  he  persisted  in  his  silence,  avoid- 
ing all  questions  and  conversation,  and  seeming  to  have 
something  on  his  mind  which  he  was  afraid  of  disclosing.  At 
last,  about  two  months  after  his  admission,  he  told  Vehrli 
that  he  wanted  to  write  to  his  mother,  confessing  that  he  had 
run  away  from  her,  and  had  been  advertised  in  one  of  the 
public  papers.     Vehrli  says  in  his  journal, 

"  II  lui  avouoit  ses  torts  et  en  demandoit  le  pardon  de  tout  son 
cceur.  II  lui  disoit  combien  il  se  trouvoit  heureux  a  Hofwyl.  Sa 
mere  lui  repondit  le  mois  suivant.  Elle  lui  depeignoit  les  angoisses 
et  les  inquietudes  qu'elle  avoit  eprouvees  a  son  occasion.  Elle 
remercioit  la  Providence  qui  l'avoit  couduit;  disoit-elle,  comme 
par  la  main  d'un  ange,  aupres  de  M.  Fellenberg." 

His  brother,  a  remarkably  heavy  boy,  was  afterwards  re- 
ceived into  the  establishment.    The  first  day  after  his  arrival, 
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Samuel  sat  up  till  midnight  to  mend  his  clothes  ;  he  then  took, 
upon  himself  the  charge  of  helping- him  in  his  work,  and  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  recreation,  endeavoured  to  teach  him  to  jump 
and  climb,  "  a  fin,"  saysVehrli,  "  de  le  rend  re  plus  agile."  One 
day,  when  the  children  were  all  employed  together  collecting 
poppy  seed,  one  of  the  youngest  mixed,  through  inadvert- 
ence, some  of  the  empty  poppy  heads  with  others  which  had 
Dot  been  seeded.  Vehrli  reproved  them  for  their  negligence., 
;tnd  inquired  who  had  made  the  mistake  AH  were  silent ; 
hut  soon  after,  when  he  was  at  a  little  distance,  one  of  them 
said  to  the  child  who  had  been  in  fault,  cest  toi  qui  avois 
fait  la  fauts,  prends  garde  de  ne  jms  recontmencer.  When 
one  of  the  pupils  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Hofwyl,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  rest  to  collect  a  small  purse  for  him,  and  ap- 
plication was  made  to  Vehrli  to  be  allowed  to  shew  their 
companion  this  last  act  of  kindness ;  and  at  another  time, 
when  one  wus  seized  with  a  serious  illness,  a  discussion  arose 
who  should  be  allowed  to  nurse  him,  and  on  his  becoming 
convalescent,  all  were  anxious  in  their  intervals  of  leisure  to 
flock  round  his  bed,  in  order  to  procure  him  such  amusement 
as  he  was  capable  of  receiving.  Mr.  Pictet  also,  whom  none 
who  know  will  suspect  of  exaggeration,  bears  decided  testi- 
mony to  the  existence  of  this  spirit  of  kindness. 

"  Une  circonstance  satisfaisante  a  observer  encore  parmi  eux, 
c'est  l'esprit  de  bienveillance  et  de  Concorde  qui  les  lie.  lis 
s'aiment  et  s'entr'aident ;  ils  ignorent  les  disputes;  les  plus  forts 
intruisent  et  protegent  les  petits ;  les  plus  anciens  et  les  plus 
capables  secondent  Vehrli  dans  la  tache  d  instruire  les  nouveaux 
venus,  et  de  leur  inculquer  promptement  l'esprit  et  les  habitudes 
de  la  communaute.  Ce  que  j'ai  dit  de  l'autre  institut  est  egale- 
ment  applicable  a  celui-ci :  un  tleve  qui  a  tort  ne  peut  jamais 
trouver  d'appui  parmi  ses  camarades :  il  s'isole  en  manquant  a  son 
devoir,  a  moins  qu'il  n'avoue  promptement  sa  faute  au  bon  Vehrli. 
C'est  aussi  ce  qu'il  ne  manque  point  de  faire,  sur  qu'il  est,  en 
montrant  son  repentir,  d'etre  accueiiii  a.  bras  ouverts,  et  de  recevoir 
ties  conseils  pour  devenir  meilleur  et  plus  heureux."    Pictet,  p.  25. 

These  are  encouraging,  and,  Ave  think,  honest  accounts  of 
the  influence  which  order  and  judicious  management  have  had 
on  the  minds  of  individuals,  by  no  means  favourably  circum- 
stanced for  such  an  experiment.  We  are  free  to  confess, 
that  our  own  prejudices  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  highly 
coloured  reports  which  have  sometimes  reached  us  of  the 
strict  union  and  primitive  harmony  to  be  remarked  in  this 
family  of  love ;  but  we  think  there  is  enough  in  the  accounts 
before  us,  written  by  plain  and  practical  men,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  good  faith  aud  simplicity,  to  convince  the  most  sceptical, 
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that  much  real,  and,  we  trust,  lasting-  good,  has  been  pro* 
duced,  notwithstanding-  many  obstacles,  to  which  Mr.  Fellen- 
berg's  plan  was  exposed, 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  Hofwyl  establishments,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  advert  to  the  principles  which  appear 
to  form  the  ground-work,  of  the  religious  instruction.     The 
pamphlets   before  us   do   not  supply  the  direct  information 
on  the  subject  which  might  be  wished  ;  but  from  all  we  have 
heard  and  read,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Uni- 
tarianism  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Fellenberg's  system.     There  is 
not  indeed  the  positive  evidence  which  was  adduced  against 
Pestalozzi  in   the  last  number, — but  there  are  presumptive 
symptoms,  which  cannot  leave  a  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  an 
attentive  inquirer.     For  instance,  Deists  and  Unitarians  ge- 
nerally magnify  the  importance  of  what  is  called  the  golde?i 
rule,  for  the  sake  of  giving  plausibility  to  the  fatal  error  of 
considering  the  regulation  of  social  "life  as  the  only  end  of 
religion.     Now,  the  whole  course  of  instruction  given  by  Mr. 
Fellenberg  seems  to  be  directed  to  this  point — the  benevolent 
character  of  the  Gospel  precepts  is  studiously  enforced — the 
temporal  happiness  of  mankind  is  represented  as  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  only  object,  of  Christ's  mission — doctrines  are 
systematically  kept  out  of  view — a  most  disproportionate  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  natural  evidences — and  revelation 
appears  to  be  considered  rather  as  an  accessary,  than  as  a 
principal,  in  all  the  proofs  of  Christianity.     The  Bible  is  so 
far  from  being  reverenced  as  The  Book,  in  which  the  young 
Christian  "  might  know   the    certainty   of  those  things  in. 
which  he  had  been  instructed,"  that  it  appears  to  be  studied 
rather  as   a  portion  of  history,  than  as  "  the  word  which 
maketh  wise  unto  salvation."     It  is  received  rather  "  as  the 
word  of  men,"  and  not  "  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God, 
which    effectually    worketh   also    in    them    "  that   believe." 
JJHistoire  Salnte,  it  is  said,   nest  cependant  pas  negligee 
dans  le  cours  des  etudes  historiques  d 'Hofwyl.    On  the  other 
hand,  as  if  to  make  amends  fur  having  included  the  Holy 
Scriptures  among  the  other  historical  researches  of  the  place", 
it  is  coldly  acknowledged  that  they  render  essential  service  in 
the  course  of  religious  instruction.     Elle  rend  des  services 
essentiels  dans  le  cours  de  V instruction  rehgieuse.      We  have 
not  so  learned  the  Oracles  of  God,  as  to  consider  them  of 
subordinate  conseOjiience,   and   as   rendering    only    essential 
services.     We  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  them  not  only 
sis  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  lor 
instruction  in   righteousness,"  but  as  suited  and  sufficient, 
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and  specially  designed  to  direct  the  whole  behaviour,  and  to 
"  perfect  the  man  of  God." 

The  same  principles  which  make  the  Bible  a  secondary 
agent  in  religious  education,  lead  to  the  undervaluing  of  the 
doctrinal  parts  of  Christianity,  or  to  the  dispensing  with  them 
altogether.  Quoiqiion  ne  leur  enseigne  par  vn  systhne  cojii- 
plet  de  doctrine,  on  fait  entrer  dans  leur  instruction  touies 
les  idtes  sur  la  Divinite  et  la  Providence  qui  sont  propor- 
tionates a  leur  age.  But  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
all  the  truths  of  revelation  are  not  of  equal  importance,  that 
some  are  fundamental  and  initiatory,  while  others  are  for 
"  building  up"  and  "  stablishing"  the  "  spiritual  house,"  we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  our  contracted  views  and  limited  capa- 
cities are  the  proper  measure  of  their  comparative  value,  or 
that  any  may  be  set  aside  and  discarded  entirely  from  our 
code  of  faith.  If  it  is  declared  by  an  unerring  witness,  that 
the  belief  of  certain  things  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation, 
they  who  shall  acquiesce  in  partial  views  and  "  an  incomplete 
system  of  doctrine,"  are  not  only  in  great  danger  of  being 
"  unstable  and  unlearned"  in  the  school  of  Christ,  but  of  in- 
curring the  guilt  of  "  leaning  to  their  own  understandings," 
and  of  rejecting  the  "  sure  testimony  of  God." 

When  allusion  is  made  in  the  accounts  of  Hofwyl  to  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity,  it  is  not  that  he  may  be  repre- 
sented as  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  by  whom  alone 
man  cometh  to  the  Father — it  is  not  that  his  name  may  be 
set  forth  as  the  only  one  "  under  heaven  given  among  men, 
whereby  we  must  be  saved" — it  is  not  to  shew  "  the  record, 
that  God  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  that  life  is  in  his 
Son" — but  it  is  to  inculcate,  that  God  has  had  such  good-will 
towards  men,  as  to  send  his  only  Son  into  the  world,  in  order 
to  reveal  his  will  and  to  improve  our  morals.  II  a  eu  tant  de 
hontt  pour  les  hommes,  qu'il  a  envoy t  sonfds  unique  sur  la 
terre  pour  nous  faire  connoitre  sa  volontt  et  pour  nous 
rendre  meilleurs.  Can  it  then  be  supposed  that  the  promul- 
gation of  a  purer  code  of  morality  was  the  main  object  of  the 
divine  incarnation — that  the  Son  of  God  was  "  manifested  in 
the  flesh" — endured  the  scorn  and  contradiction  of  sinners — 
drank  the  bitter  cup  to  the  very  dregs — was  "  bruised," 
"  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted,"  "  brought  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,"  "  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living" — rose  again  from  the  dead — ascended  into  heaven- — 
merely  for  the  sake  of  informing  mankind,  that  God  approved 
honesty,  temperance,  truth,  and  kindness,  and  disapproved 
the  contrary  vices  ?  Was  that  instance  of  God's  unspeakable 
love,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Apostle,  was  "  the  great 
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mystery  of  godliness,"  the  mere  annunciation  to  the  world  of 
the  divine  will,  and  the  declaration  of  his  attributes,  already 
revealed  by  the  successive  missions  of  his  prophets?     Was 
there  no   satisfaction  of  his  justice,  no  imputation  of  righ- 
teousness,  intended  by  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross  ?      Is  it 
fitting  that  the  Redeemer  should  be  represented  in  no  higher 
light  than   as    "  the   most  perfect   model    which   man   can 
choose' — le  plus  par  fait  module  qiion  puisse  choisir  ?    Is  it 
thus  that  the  Christian  can  be  taught  his  obligations  to  a  Sa- 
viour, "  who  loved  him  and  redeemed  him  to  God  with  his 
blood?"     Is  it  thus  that  he  can  be  shewn  how  to  found  his 
morality  upon  a  right  basis — to  enforce  it  with  a  steady  view 
to  scriptural  motives — and  to  bring  it  under  such  intluence 
and  impressions,  as  form  the  essential  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian temper  and  character  ?     If  such  be  the  fruits  of  an  his- 
torical study  of  the  Bible,  and  of  an  incomplete  system  of 
doctrine,  revelation  must  indeed  be  "  a  price  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  fool  to  get  wisdom,  who  has  no  heart  to  it." 

Thus  much  our  sense  of  duty   has  compelled   us  to  say 
respecting  the  peculiar  tenets  which  Mr.  Fellenberg  appears 
to  hold  on  religious  subjects.     We  are    conscientiously    of 
opinion,  that  all  education,  which  has  not  genuine  Christianity 
for  its  basis,  is  dangerous,  and  under  this  conviction,  the 
defectiveness  of  this  part  of  his   system  has   been  honestly 
pointed  out.     At  the  same  time,  his   benevolence  and  dis- 
interestedness are  above  all  praise ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
learn,  that  he  has  lately  been  rewarded  in  the  manner  most 
acceptable  to  his  feelings,  by  the  grant  of  a  perpetual  charter 
for  the  favourite  object  of  his  establishment,  the  School  of 
Industry. 


Art.  VII.  Correspondance  Intdite  de  VAbbc  Ferdinand 
Galiani,  Conseiller  du  Roi  de  Naples,  avec  Madame 
D'Epinay,  le  Baron  d'Holbach,  le  Baron  de  Grimm,  et 
autres    Personnaqes  celebres,  du  XVIII  Siecle,     Paris,. 

1818. 

The  Abbe  Galiani,  we  believe,  is  little  otherwise  known 
in  this  country  than  by  the  letters  which  Grimm  has  inserted 
in  his  correspondence,  and  the  occasional  mention  of  his 
name  which  occurs  in  the  various  memoirs  which  relate  to 
the  time  of  his  residence  at  Paris ;  a  sufficiently  detailed  ac- 
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count  of  bis  life  and  writings  by  M.  Ginguene  is  prefixed  to. 
tbese  volumes,  from  which,  for  the  information  of  our  readers, 
y/e  shall  extract  the  more  important  particulars.  These,  in- 
deed, are  few,  and  of  no  great  interest  in  themselves,  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters.  The  man 
himself,  however,  was  neither  in  his  character,  or  his  abili- 
ties, of  an  ordinary  stamp,  and  we  think  has  clearly  a  claim 
to  be  better  known. 

He  was  born,  1728,  at  Chieti,  in  the  lower  Abruzzo,  and 
educated  for  the  church  at  Naples,  by  his  uncle,  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Tarentum.  Here  he  very  early  distinguished  him- 
self by  various  publications,  serious  and  pleasant;  among 
others,  by  a  dissertation  upon  Vesuvius,  which  he  presented 
to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  accompanied  by  a  large  collection, 
the  first  that  had  been  attempted  to  be  made  of  volcanic 
specimens,  inscribing  on  one  of  the  cases  "  Bmtissime  Pater, 
fac  ut  lapides  isti  panes  fiant."  His  Holiness  seems  to 
have  been  so  much  more  struck  by  the  aptness,  than  the  im- 
propriety of  the  allusion,  that  he  rewarded  the  donor  with  a 
benefice  worth  400  ducats,  in  the  canonica  of  Amain",  in 
addition  to  the  preferments  which  the  interest  of  his  uncle 
had  before  obtained  for  him.  He  next  busied  himself,  much 
to  his  credit,  as  an  antiquary,  in  the  Herculanean  researches  ; 
but  the  obvious  bent  of  his  genius  led  him  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  commerce  and  political  economy.  Already,  at 
the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  he  had  published  a  very  able  work, 
"  Sulla  Moneta  ;"  and  he  subsequently  gave  such  indications 
of  his  capacity  in  this  way,  that  alter  some  employment  in  the 
State  Chancery,  he  obtained,  in  1759,  the  appointment  of 
Secretary  of  the  Embassy  in  France.  This  enviable  post  he 
occupied  for  nearly  ten  years,  as  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  court,  as  to  his  own  delight,  and  to  that  of  all  with  whom 
he  associated  at  Paris,  where  the  memory  still  lives  in  tradi- 
tion of  "  the  piquant  and  originality  of  his  conversation,  the 
wit  of  his  repartees,  and  that  vivacity  of  gesticulation  which 
rendered  stiil  more  remarkable  the  extreme  littleness  of  his 
person,  and  the  excessive  mobility  of  his  countenance."  In- 
deed it  is  easy  to  infer  from  his  letters,  his  peculiar  fitness  to 
excel  in  society  :  they  abundantly  indicate  the  re-union  of 
almost  every  conceivable  requisite  for  that  species  of  success. 

This  course  of  enjoyment  continued  with  little  other  inter- 
ruption than  that  of  a  visit  of  a  few  months  to  England, 
whither  he  had.  been  invited  by  his  friend,  the  Marquis 
Caracciolo,  then  Ambassador  at  our  court.  At  length,  in 
1769,  he  was  recalled,  very  much  to  his  regret,  to  till  the 
place  of  Conseiller  de  Commerce  at  Naples  ;  and  here  begins 
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the  correspondence  before  us,  which  comes  down  to  the  year 
1781,  directed  almost  wholly  to  Madame  D'Epinay.  On 
leaving  Paris,  he  consigned  to  his  friends  for  publication  hi* 
little  book,  entitled  Dialogues  sur  h  Commerce-  das  Bleds, 
the  appearance  of  which  created  much  sensation  at  the  time, 
and  which  still  continues  to  be,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  the  work  by  which  its  author  is  best  known.  The 
controversy  upon  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  then  rau 
high  in  France.  In  1764,  the  economists  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  edict  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
corn,  which  had  remained  in  force  we  believe  ever  since  the 
time  of  Colbert.  The  repeal,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  followed  in  the  first  instance  by  a  considerable  rise  in 
price,  and  scarcity;  and  the  general  policy  of  the  measure 
continued  to  be  the  subject  of  vehement  dispute.  Galiani's 
object  seems  to  haye  been  the  adoption  of  a  middle-term  be- 
tween the  system  of  unrestricted  exportation,  and  absolute 
prohibition,  by  imposing  a  duty  upon  exported  corn ;  and 
this  scheme,  which  appears  sufficiently  reasonable,  he  en- 
forces in  his  book,  which  presents  a  singular  combination  of 
acute  reasoning,  and  delightful  pleasantry.. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Naples  ;  dividing  his 
time  almost  wholly  between  his  literary  pursuits,  and  the 
duties  of  his  several  offices  ;  which,  although  sufficiently  ho- 
nourable and  lucrative,  contributed  little  to  console  him  for 
the  loss  of  the  social  enjoyments  he  had  left  behind  him  at 
Paris.  To  that  place  he  seems  to  have  cast  a  longing,  linger- 
ing look  to  the  very  last ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  motives  of  his  regrets,  or  to  enter  into  the  pecu- 
liar irksomeness  of  the  situation  in  which  he  must  have  found 
himself  in  his  own  country.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  a 
strongly  social  turn,  eminently  qualified  to  delight  in  society, 
and  to  relish  the  applause  and  distinction  resulting  from  the 
display  of  that  kind  of  excellence.  Fond  of  talk  and  discus- 
sion upon  every  subject,  above  all  on  those  connected  with 
letters  or  politics,  he  could  only  be  in  his  element  among  the 
circles  of  a  great  capital,  where  topics  of  literary  or  politi- 
cal interest  were  of  constant  occurrence.  It  is  impossible, 
we  think,  not  to  sympathize  with  the  desolate  feelings  with 
which  such  a  man,  excluded  as  he  was  by  his  profession  from 
all  the  occupations  and  resources  of  domestic  iif'e,  must  have 
left  Paris  at  the  period,  which  has  been  considered  that  <-f 
its  acme,  in  social  refinement,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
the  intellectual  barrenness  of  a  place  like  Naples.  lu  his 
Letters,  he  continually  dwells  on  the  ttedjum  of. Ms  life  at 
that  place.     In  one  part  he  says, 
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"  Que  faites-vous,  raon  cher  Baron]  Vous  amusez-vous  ?  La 
Baronne  se  porte-t-elle  bien  ?  Comment  vont  vos  enfans  ?  La 
philosophie,  dont  vous  etes  lamaitre-d'hotel,  mange-t-elle  toujours 
d'un  aussi  bon  appetit  ? 

"  Pour  moi  je  m'ennuie  mortellement  id.  Je  ne  vois  personne 
que  deux  ou  trois  Francais  qui  sont  ici.  Je  suis  le  Gulliver  revenu 
du  pays  des  Houynhmms,  qui  ne  fit  plus  societe.  qu'avec  ses  deux 
chevaux.  Je  vais  rendre  des  visites  de  devoirs  aux  femmes  des 
deux  ministres  d'etat  et  des  finances.  Et  puis  je  dors  ou  je  reve. 
Quelle  vie!  Rien  n'amuse  ice.  Point  d'edits;  point  de  reduc- 
tions ;  point  de  retenues  ;  point  de  suspension  de  paiement :  la  vie 
y  est  d'une  uniformite  tuante.  On  ne  dispute  de  rien,  pas  merae 
de  religion.  Ah  !  raon  cher  Paris  !  Ah !  que  je  le  regrette !" 
Tom.  I.  P.  48. 

And  afterwards, 

"  Vous  me  demandez  si  j'ai  lu  l'abbe  Raynal  ?  Non.  Mais  pour- 
quoi  ?  Parce  que  je  n'ai  plus  ni  le  temps  ni  le  gout  de  la  lecture. 
Lire  tout  seul  sans  avoir  a  qui  parler,  avec  qui  disputer  ou  briller, 
ou  ecouter,  ou  se  faire  ecouter ;  c'est  impossible :  l'Europe  est 
morte  pour  moi:  on  m'a  amis  a  la  Bastille.  J'appartiens  au  regne 
vegetal  a  present ;  et  je  me  vois  dans  un  desert,  environne  de 
souches,  de  poutres  et  de  ces  truncus  inutile  lignum  dont  je  vois 
faire  de  temps  a  autre  de  Priapes."     Tom.  II.  P.  72. 

Again,  in  a  more  serious  mood,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
a  friend ; 

"  Je  les  ai  recus  en  meme  temps.  Ainsi  j'ai  tarde  huit  jours  k 
apprendre  la  facheuse  nouvelle  de  notre  pauvre  marquis.  Ne  vous 
etonnez  pas :  je  n'y  ai  pas  etc  a  beaucoup  pres  aussi  sensible  que 
j'aurais  cru  moi-meme.  Ce  phenomene  m'a  etonne,  a  pense  me 
faire  horreur  a  moi-meme,  et  j'ai  voulu  en  approfondir  la  cause. 
Ce  n'est  pasl'absence;  ce  n'est  pas  que  mon  cceur  soit  change  ni 
endurci,  c'est  qu'on  n'a  d'attachement  a  la  vie  d'autrui  qu'en  pro- 
portion de  l'attachement  qu'on  a  a  la  sienne  ;  et  on  n'est  attache 
a  la  vie  qu'en  proportion  des  plaisirs  qu'elle  nous  cause.  J'entends 
a  present  pourquoi  ces  paysans  meurent  tranquillement,  et  voient 
mourir  les  autres  stupidement.  Un  homme  envoy e  a  Bicetre  pour 
toujours,  apprendrait  toutes  les  morts  de  l'univers  sans  regret. 
Voil&  la  cause  de  lavaleurmilitaire,  de  la  vie  dure  d'une  campagne. 
On  se  bat  bravement  apres  une  nuit  dhiver  passee  au  bivouac;  on 
meprise  egalement  sa  vie  et  celle  des  autres ;  on  en  est  ennuye. 
Ainsi  si  vous  avez  pleure  plus  que  moi,  c'est  une  marque  certaine 
que,  malgre  les  chagrins  et  lesmalheurs,  votre  vie  a  Paris  est  moins 
insipide  que  la  mienne  a  Naples,  ou  rien  en  m'attache,  excepte 
deux  chats  que  j'ai  aupresde  moi,  dontl'un  s'etant  egare  hier  par 
la  faute  de  mes  gens,  je  suis  entre  en  fureur;  j'ai  congedie  tout 
mon  monde.     Heureusement  il  a  ete  trouvc  ce  matin,  sans  quoi  je 
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me  serai's  pendu  de  desespoir.  Voila  mon  etat :  et  voyez  vous. 
meme  ce  qui  vaut  mieux  du  chagrin  ou  de  l'insipidite  ?"  Tom.  II. 
P.  73. 

He  long  persisted  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of  re- 
visiting Paris.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  sought  occupation  in 
the  attentive  discharge  of  his  official  functions,  which  latterly 
became  numerous  and  important,  devoting  his  leisure  to  va- 
rious literary  labours,  and  continuing  to  maintain  an  active 
correspondence  with  his  friends  abroad ;  among  others  with 
Caracciolo,  a  man  of  talents  and  habits  remarkably  congenial 
to  his  own. 

Of  his  works,  which  are  chiefly  in  Italian,  the  greater  part 
yet  remain  in  manuscript.  The  most  remarkable  seems  to 
have  been  a  treatise,  apparently  suggested  to  him  by  his 
passion  for  Horace.  "  Des  instincts  on  des  gouts  habiluels 
de  Vhomme,  ou  principes  du  droit  de  la  nature  et  des  yens 
tires  des  poesies  a"  Horace"  It  is  divided  into  three  books, 
treating  severally  of  the  natural  tastes  of  man,  of  his  habits, 
and  of  primitive  laws,  and  the  whole  system,  as  we  are  told, 
the  facts,  the  maxims,  the  theories  are  demonstrated  bv  pas- 
sages from  Horace,  without  the  intervention  of  any  author, 
philosopher,  or  other  authority  whatsoever.  His  incessant 
application  of  mind  contributed  to  hasten  the  decay  of  a  con- 
stitution that  was  naturally  weak.  In  1785,  he  was  warned 
of  his  decline  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  In  the  following  year 
he  tried  the  benefit  of  a  tour  to  Venice  ;  but  his  end  was  now 
rapidly  approaching,  and,  after  performing  with  much  solem- 
nity, as  we  are  told,  the  usual  offices  of  his  religion,  he  died, 
in  October  1787,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

We  fear  our  readers  will  hardly  thank  us,  for  these  details 
of  a  life  so  little  chequered  by  change  or  adventure.  How- 
ever, we  shall  not  detain  them  much  longer  by  any  speculation 
on  his  character,  which  notwithstanding  all  his  amusing  quali- 
ties, in  no  degree  strikes  us  as  amiable.  This  seems  to  have  been 
equally  the  sentiment  of  his  contemporaries  in  general.  Le 
reste  du  monde,  says  he,  me  donne  plus  d 'esprit  que  de  coeur, 
et  Dieu  voulut  quils  euussent  raison ;  an  account  which  ap- 
pears sufficiently  confirmed  by  his  correspondence.  We 
fancy  we  can  discern  through  all  his  gaiety  and  his  philo- 
sophy, a  substratum  of  impatience  and  selfishness,  of  which 
the  effect  is  by  no  means  prepossessing.  Much  allowance 
must,  no  doubt,  be  made  for  the  circumstances  of  discontent 
under  which  he  was  writing  ;  but  still  the  impression  remains, 
and  is  not  a  little  corroborated  by  his  parade  of  Machiavelian 
principles  in  politics,  as  well  as  by  the  air  of  mockery  and 
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mistrust  with  which  he  constantly  speaks  of  all  the  higher  and 
better  motives  of  human  conduct.     A  tone  which  does  not  in 
him,  appear  to  have  been  affectation,   and  certainly  does  as 
little  credit  to  his  head  as  to  his  heart.     With  respect  to  his 
abilities,  as  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  various  produc- 
tions enumerated  above,  we  have  no  other  grounds  for  form- 
ing an  opinion  than  the  volumes  before  us.     After  all,  per- 
haps, we  need  not  desire  better.     The  art  of  book-making, 
like  all  others  of  mechanical  resource,  has  been  brought  to 
such  a  point  of  perfection,  that  it  frequently  requires  move 
than  ordinary  discrimination  of  tact  to  discern  what  propor- 
tion the  actual  talent  and  learning  of  a  writer  bears  to   the 
apparent  display,  he  may  make  of  such  qualities  in  his  book. 
But  in  correspondence,  in  some  measure,  as  in  conversation, 
we  come  rather  closer  to  our  man,  and  seldom  fail,  with  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  observation,  of  forming  a  pretty  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  general  power  and  compass  of  his  mind  ; 
the  natural  tone,  and  as  it  were,  tension  of  which,  is  in  fact  as 
distinctly  betrayed  by  his  way  of  talking  on  ordinary  occa^ 
sions  and  common  subjects,  as  under  any  other  circumstances 
whatever. 

Judging  of  Galiani  by  this  kind  of  criterion,  our  opinion  of 
Jhis  genera!  ability,   would,  upon  the  whole,   be  very  favour- 
able.    The  Letters  are  unquestionably  those  of  a  man  of  very 
considerable  talent  and  cleverness,  endowed  with  uncommon 
activity  and  acuteness  of  mind,  which  he  employs  in  specula- 
tion upon  every  class  of  subjects,  thinking  always  for  himself, 
and  therefore,  always  originally ;  for  the  rest,  evidently  tainted 
with  that  propensity  to  paradox  in  his,  mode  of  viewing  and 
stating  things,  so  commonly  distinguishable  in  men  of  wit 
and  quick  parts,  and  which,  in  his  instance,  was fjrobably  fos- 
tered by  his  long  habits  of  Parisian  society,     There  the  ob- 
ject of  a  man's  morning  studies  and  speculations  was  little  else 
than  to  briller  in  the  circle  of  clever  women  and  men  of  letters  ; 
that  were  to  be  assembled  in  the  evening;  to  surprise  or  amuse 
was  the  business  of  the  night  ;  and  provided  this  momentary 
effect  was  produced,  few  troubled  their  heads  to  inquire  with 
what  expense  of  truth  or  accuracy  it  was   purchased.     He 
does  not  seem  to  have  preserved  much  system  in  his   opi- 
nions ;  in  fact,  any  scruples  of  this  kind,  might  have  been  an 
inconvenient  restraint  upon  that  love  of  effect  which  he  clearly 
consulted  in  the  notions  he  takes  up.     But,  independently  of 
this,  he  does  not  strike  us  to  have  been  a  man  of  any  great 
comprehensiveness  of  mind,   or  capable  of  embracing  in  his 
view  much  beyond  the  immediate  bearings  and  relations  of 
the  subjects  which  come  under  his  consideration.     Within 
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this  narrower  field  his  aperctis  are  in  general  remarkably  clear, 
and  often  more  sound  and  just  than  one  would  at  first  sight  be 
disposed  to  infer,  judging-  from  the  epigrammatic  way  in  which 
he  puts  things,  and  the  tone  of  tranchant  paradox  which  he 
affects — a  manner  which  never  fails  to  excite  our  suspicion. 

The  style  of  the  Letters  we  think  singularly  good;  clear, 
lively,  unaffected,  conversational,  it  approaches  very  near  to 
our  notions  of  perfection  in  this  species  of  literature.  With 
Tespect  to  niceties  in  the  language,  we  are  of  course  ill-fitted 
to  form  a  judgment ;  but  the  Abbe  evidently  wrote  French  with 
extraordinary  ease  and  precision.  \  et  it  is  probable,  that 
his  Letters  contain  many  expressions  that  betray  the  pen  of  a 
foreigner.  But  however  prejudicial  this  circumstance  may 
occasionally  have  been  to  the  purity  of  his  idiom,  in  one  res- 
pect we  think  it  has  been  productive  of  advantage  We 
fancy  that  we  can  perceive  a  degree  of  force,  of  freshness,  of 
originality,  in  the  general  tone  and  construction  of  the  style, 
which  it  belonged  only  to  a  foreigner  to  infuse.  He  com- 
plains somewhere,  of  his  utter  inability  to  write  a  letter  of 
compliment  in  French,  or  to  turn  the  phrases  commonly  in- 
cident to  the  confection  of  that  kind  of  address.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  be  not  the  total  absence  of  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  this  phraseology,  that  contributes  as  much  as 
any  thing  to  the  general  charm  of  these  letters,  and  to  ex- 
plain that  peculiarity  in  their  style,  which  we  have  remarked 
upon  as  so  refreshing. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  this  correspondence,  of  which 
we  must  warn  our  readers »  though  with  many  it  may  a  good 
deal  diminish  the  interest  they  would  otherwise  take  in  it. 
The  Letters  were  manifestly,  and  indeed  professedly  intended 
to  be  read,  not  merely  by  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
but  by  the  whole  circle,  with  which  the  writer  had  been  con- 
nected at  Paris.  "  My  Epistles,"  says  he,  are  "  ecclesice  qua 
est  Parisus" — and  he  continually  enjoins  that  they  should  be 
communicated  to  all  his  friends  ;  moreover  he  had  clearly  an 
eye  to  their  future  publication,  and  with  this  view,  he  takes 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  anxiety  that  they  should  be  carefully 
preserved.  The  following  passage  is  amusingly  decisive  as  to 
this  point. 

*'  Vous  savez  bien,  ma  belle  dame,  que  notre  correspondance, 
apres  notre  mort  commune,  sera  imprimee.  Quel  plaisir  pour 
nous  !  Comme  cela  nous  divertira !  Or,  je  travaille  de  toute  ma 
force  a  faire  en  sorte  que  mes  lettres  l'emportent  sur  les  votres,  et 
je  commence  h  me  flatter  d'y  reussir.  On  remarquera  dans  les 
Votres  un  peu  trop  de  monotonie  d'amitie  toujours  tendre,  toujours 
affectueuse,  toujours  caressante,  toujours  applaudissante  :  au  con- 
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traire,  les  miennes  auront  une  variete  charmante ;  quelquefois  je 
vous  dis  des  injures,  quelquefois  des  sarcasmes ;  j'ai  une  humeur 
de  chien,  et  meme  quelquefois  je  commence  sur  un  ton  et  je  finis 
sur  un  autre  ;  et  toujours  je  me  porte  bien."     Tom.  II.  P.  185. 

The  volumes  therefore  have  little  pretensions  to  the  inte- 
rest arising  from  that  tone  of  unpremeditated  effusion,  and 
careless  confidence  which  forms,  no  doubt,  a  principal  charm 
in  this  kind  of  reading.  Galiani  evidently  laid  himself  out  for 
excellence  in  this  way,  and  sat  down  expressly  to  compose  a 
clever,  amusing  letter.  Yet  in  reality,  the  effect  of  all  this  is 
neither  so  apparent,  nor  so  unpleasant,  as  might  be  expected. 
His  natural  facility  is  such,  that  we  perceive  no  indication  of 
effort.  His  good  taste  secures  him  from  any  tendency  to  false 
wit  or  forced  conceits,  and  he  never,  like  Pope  or  Pliny, 
affects  les  grands  sentimens,  or  betrays  any  anxiety  to  pass 
himself  off  with  his  friends,  or  with  posterity  for  a  wiser,  or 
wittier,  or  better  person  than  he  really  thought  himself. 

But  it  is  certainly  high  time  that  we  should  enable  our 
readers,  in  some  measure,  to  judge  for  themselves  on  all 
these  matters.  We  are  a  little  embarrassed  in  the  business 
of  selection,  for  in  fact,  one  letter  is  very  much  like  another  ; 
they  are  almost  all  written  in  the  same  unfailing  strain  of  wit, 
gaiety,  and  good  sense.  Our  extracts  will,  therefore, ,  be 
taken  very  much  at  random,  and  considered  less  as  illustra- 
trative  of  the  best  parts  of  the  book,  than  of  its  general  tone 
and  tenor. 

The  earlier  Letters  are  full  of  regrets  on  leaving  Paris, 
and  of  anxiety  respecting  the  publication  of  his  dialogues. 
In  his  first  he  begins 

"  Mon  voyage  a  ete  tres-heureux  sur  la  terre  et  sur  1'onde ;  il  a 
meme  ete  d'un  bonheur  inconcevable.  Je  n'ai  eu  jamais  chaud,  et 
j'ai  toujours  eu  le  vent  arriere  sur  le  Rhone  et  sur  la  mer.  II  pa- 
rait  que  tout  me  pousse  a  m'eloigner  de  tout  ce  que  j'aime  dans  le 
monde.  L'heroisme  sera  done  bien  plus  grand  et  bien  plus  memo- 
rable a  vaincre  les  elemens,  la  nature,  les  dieux  conspires,  et  re- 
tourner  a  Paris.  Puis  Paris  est  ma  patrie ;  on  aura  beau  m'en 
exiler,  j'y  retomberai.     Attendez-raoi  dans  la  rue  Fromenteau,  au 

quatrieme  sur  le  derriere,  chez  la  nommee fille  majeure.  La 

demeure  le  plus  grand  genie  de  notre  age,  en  pension,  a  trente 
sous  par  jour  ;  et  il  sera  heureux.  Quel  plaisir  que  de  delirer  I" 
Tom.  I.  P.  4- 

"  J'ai  envoye,  par  le  prince  Pignatelli,  saluer  mon  cher  ami 
Schomberg.  S'il  se  lamente  de  mon  absence,  je  jure  comme  un 
grenadier  sur  la  sienne:  il  en  agit  en  militaire,  et  moi  en  abbe.— 
Pour  me  consoler,  je  lis  les  pensees  sur  la  tactique,  par  M.  de  Sil'va, 
qui  allonge  les  baionnettes  et  raccourcit  les  fusils,  pour  mieux 
reussir  a  la  guerre ;  comme  les  Jesuites  allongeaient  Je  Credo  et 
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raccourcissaient  le  Decalogue,  pour  mieux  reussir  dans  le  monde; 
et  je  cause  ensuite  de  ce  que  j'ai  lu  avec  mon  cher  Schomberg,  qui 
ne  m'ecoute  pas.  Oui,  ventresaint-gris,  je  reviendrai,  dusse-je 
sacrifier  tout.  II  m'est  impossible  de  vivre  autrement,  et  c'est  bien 
egal  de  mourir  de  froid  a  Paris,  ou  d'ennui  a  Naples. 

"  Aimez-moi,  car  je  le  merite.  Dites  mille  choses  de  ma  part  a 
tous  mes  amis  ;  mais  je  n'ai  pas  le  cceur  de  vous  les  nommer  et  de 
les  passer  en  revue  dans  ma  tete ;  car  je  me  jeterais  par  la  fenetre, 
et  les  etages  sont  fort  hauts  ici.  Ne  dites  rien  a  la  baronne,  car  je 
la  deteste.  Elle  aime  plus  son  cheval  que  moi,  quoique  je  ne  l'aie 
jamais  renversee.     Adieu."     Tom.  I.  P.  7- 

"  Combien  les  revolutions  et  les  vicissitudes  de  ce  monde  sont 
rapides !  Me  voila  passe  des  transports  de  colere,  de  desespoir,  de 
chagrin,  a  ceux  de  la  joie,  des  remercimens  et  des  embrassemens. 
Aussi,  si  je  n'etais  que  d'une  centaine  de  lieues  eloigne  de  mes 
amis,  je  crois  que  j'allongerais  mes  bras  et  mes  levres  pour  une 
bagatelle  de  cent  lieues;  mais  pour  deux  cents  je  suis  votre  ser- 
viteur.  Enfin,  Madame,  je  suis  sous  presse.  Vive  la  joie  !  Mais 
vous  qui  etes  mere,  vous  devez  bien  imaginer  ce  que  c'est  que  le 
cceur  d'un  pere.  Pourquoi  ne  pas  m'envoyer  quelque  feuille  ? — 
Craignez-vous  la  depense  de  la  poste  ?  N'arretez  plus  mon  impa- 
tience, je  vous  prie ;  envoyez  ici  a  l'adresse  de  M.  Reiny,  consul  de 
S.  M.  Trh-Chrttienne,  tout  ce  qu'il  y  aura  d'imprime  deja.  Je 
me  verrai,  je  me  lirai,  je  m'extasierai,  et  je  dirai :  Possible  que 
j'aie  eu  tant  d'esprit  ?    Qui  est-ce  qui  le  croira  ?"   Tom.  I.  P.  10. 

It  seems  that  on  their  appearance,  his  "  Dialogues"  were 
violently  attacked  by  certain  of  the  economists,  who  appa- 
rently misunderstood  the  purpose  of  his  book,  supposing  it 
to  tend  to  a  general  prohibition  of  exportation.  This  bitise 
on  their  part,  peculiarly  excites  his  indignation.  But  he  ap- 
pears to  have  previously  entertained  a  decided  antipathy  for 
the  whole  sect,  of  which  he  speaks  always  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  bitter  and  unqualified  contempt,  expressing  his  senti- 
ment in  a  variety  of  epithet  and  phrase  of  which  we  hardly 
thought  the  language  capable.  We  have  no  room  to  extract 
any  specimen  of  this  vituperative  talent,  though  the  exercise 
of  it  has  not  otherwise  than  an  amusing  effect  in  the  book. 
We  were  about  to  give  a  very  entertaining  proposal  of  his 
for  erecting  a  statue  to  himself,  in  celebration  of  his  triumph 
over  this  unfortunate  fraternity  ;  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  just  and  lively  remark  which  he  makes  at  the  end,  on 
the  language  proper  for  inscriptions. 

"  Ce  latin  est  la  langue  des  inscriptions,  et  les  Francais  ne  feront 
jamais  faire  cet  autre  miracle  a  leur  langue.  Pour  moi  je  n'en 
saurais  faire  que  des  dialogues  ou  des  comedies  en  prose,  et  des 
tragedies  en  vers  ;  c'est-a-dire  toujours  des  dialogues ;  et  cela  est 
naturel.    Le  langage  du  peuple  le  plus  social  de  l'univers  ;  le  lang- 
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age  d'une  nation  qui  parle  plus  qu'elle  ne  pense,  J'une  nation  qui 
a  be&oin  de  parler  pour  penser,  et  qui  ne  pense  que  pour  parler, 
doit  etre  le  langage  le  plus  dialoguant.  Si  ttne  inscription  etait  eis 
dialogue,  elle  troublerait  le  commerce,  en  arretant  les  passans  sur 
les  grands  chemins."     Tom.  I.  P.  92. 

There  is  throughout  the  volumes  a  great  deal  of  disquisition 
upon  all  manner  of  topics,  literary,  statistic,  and  political,  and 
always  in  a  strain  of  great  cleverness  and  acuteness.  We  give 
the  following  remarks  upon  education  as  a  specimen.  They 
contain,  we  think,  much  truth  in  a  certain  sense,  though  the 
general  proposition,  stated  broadly  as  he  does  it,  is  ridiculous, 
and  apparently  was  intended  to  be  so. 

"  Mon  Traite  d'education  est  tout  fait.  Je  prouve  que  l'edu- 
cation  est  la  meme  pour  l'homme  et  pour  les  betes.  Elle  se  reduit 
toute  a  ces  deux  points  :  Apprendre  d  supporter  I' injustice  ,  appren- 
dre d  scuffrir  V ennui.  Que  fait-on  faire  dans  un  manege  a  un 
cheval  ?  Le  cheval  fait  naturellement  l'amble,  le  trot,  le  galop,  le 
pas  ;  mais  il  le  fait  quand  bon  lui  semble  et  selon  son  plaisir.  On 
lui  apprend  a  prendre  ses  allures  maigre  lui,  contre  sa  raison  (voila 
l'injustice),  et  a  les  continuer  deux  heures  (voila  l'ennui.) — 
Ainsi  qu'on  fasse  apprendre  ou  le  latin,  ou  le  grec,  ou  le 
francais  a  un  enfant ;  ce  n'est  pas  lutilite  de  la  chose  qui  interesse  ; 
c'cst  qu'il  faut  qu  il  s'accoutume  a  faire  la  volonte  d'autrui  (et  a 
s'ennuyer),  et  a  ctre  battu  par  un  etre  ne  son  6 gal  (et  a  souffrir.) 
Lorsqu'il  est  accoutume  a  cela,  il  est  dresse,  il  est  social ;  il  va  dans 
le  monde  ;  il  respecte  les  magistrats,  les  ministres,  les  rois  (et  il  ne 
s'en  plaint  plas.)  II  exerce  les  fonctions  de  sa  charge;  il  est  a  son 
bureau,  on  a  l'audience,  ou  au  corps-de -garde,  ou  a  l'ceil-de-bccuf, 
il  bailie,  reste  la,  et  gagne  sa  vie.  S'il  ne  fait  pas  cela,  il  n'est  bon 
a  rien  dans  l'ordre  social.  Done  l'education  n'est  que  V  elaguement 
des  talens  naturals  pour  donner  place  aux  devoirs  sociaux.  L'edu- 
cation doit  amputer  et  elaguer  les  talens.  Si  elle  ne  le  fait  pas,  vous 
avez  le  poete,  1  improvisateur,  le  brave,  le  peintre,  le  plaisant,  l'ori- 
ginal  qui  amuse  et  meurt  de  faim,  ne  pouvant  plus  se  placer  dans 
aucune  niche  de  celles  qui  existent  dans  l'ordre  social.  L'Anglais, 
la  nation  qui  retjoit  Je  moins  d'education  dans  l'univers,  est  par 
consequent  la  plus  grande,  la  plus  embarrassante,  et  bientot  la  plus 
malheureuse  detoutes.''     Tom.  I.  P.  147. 

"  L'education  publique  pousse  a  lademocratie  ;  l'education  parti- 
culicre  mene  droit  au  despotisme.  Point  de  colleges  a  Constanti- 
nople, en  Espagne,  en  Portugal.  Le  peu  qu'il  y  en  avait  dans  ces 
pays,  ctait  mene  par  des  Jesuites,  avec  une'eruaute  qui  les  dena- 
turait.  Au  reste  la  regie  est  vraie  en  g6neral :  toutes  les  methodes 
agreables  d'appendre  aux  enfans  les  sciences  sont  tausses  et  ab- 
gurdes;  car  il  n'est  pas  question  d'apprendre  ni  la  geographie,  ni  la 
gi-onu'trie.  II  est  question  de  l'accoutumer  au  travail,  e'est-a-dire 
a  l'ennui ;  de  fixer  ses  idees  sur  un  objet,  etc.  Un  enfant  qui  saura 
toutes  les  capitales  de  l'uoivers,  n'aura  pas  1'habitude  de  se  fixer 
sur  un  bilan  dc  son  revenu  et  de  sa  depense,  et  M.  le  geographe 
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iera  vole  sur  la  terre  par  son  maitre-d'hotel,  et  fera  banqueroute  au 
beau  milieu  de  ses  capitales.  Partez  de  ces  theories  ;  developpez- 
les :  vous  aurez  un  livre  tout  contraire  a.  celui  d'  Emile,  et  qui  n'en 
vaudra  que  mieux.  Mais  vous  m'avez  defendu  d'etre  jamais  mere 
de  famille,  et  voila  une  heure  que  je  bavarde  education.  Parlons 
d'autre  chose."     Tom.  I.  P.  149. 

Notwithstanding  his  abomination  of  the  whole  "  canaille 
economique ,"  as  he  calls  them,  he  seems  disposed  to  make  an 
exception  in  favour  of  their  celebrated  disciple  Turgot.  We 
were  struck  by  his  prediction  of  the  short  duration  of  that 
statesman's  administration. 

"  Enfin  M.  Turgot  est  cotitroleur-general.  II  restera  trop  peu 
de  temps  en  place  pour  executer  ses  systemes.  Son  administration 
des  finances  ressemblera  a  la  Cayenne  de  son  frefe.  II  punira 
quelques  coquins ;  il  pestera,  se  fachera,  voudra  faire  le  bien,  ren- 
contrera  des  epines,  des  difficulty's,  des  coquins  partout.  Le  credit 
diminuera ;  on  le  detestera ;  on  dira  qu'il  n'est  pas  bon  a  la  beso> 
gne :  l'enthousiasme  se  refiroidira  ;  il  se  retirera  ou  on  le  renverra- 
et  on  reviendra  une  bonne  lois  de  l'erreur  d  avoir  voulu  donner  une 
place  telle  que  la  sienne,  dans  une  monarchic  telle  que  la  votre,  ^ 
un  homme  tres-vertueux  et  tres-philosophe."     Tom.  II.  P.  299. 

We  shall  add  his  remarks  upon  Turgot's  dismission. 

"  Vous  avez  perdu  un  controleur-general,  dont  on  ne  dira  rien 
dans  1'histoire  ni  en  bien  ni  en  mal ;  le  successeur  m'interesse  fort 
peu.  En  tout  je  ne  vois  pas  que  vous  puissiez  avoir  un  grand 
homme  ;  car  le  grand  honnne  de  notre  siecle  doit  etre  quelque 
chose  d'indefinissable.  II  faut  qu'il  n'ait  ni  les  vertus  ni  les  vices 
dont  on  parle  dans  tous  les  livres  de  morale.  Comme  nous  som-* 
mes  parvenus  a  un  siecle  qui  nous  rend  insupportables,  autant  les 
maux  que  les  remedes;  vous  voyez  de  quelle  difficulte  il  est  de 
resoudre  ce  probleme.  Je  crois,  apres  y  avoir  long-temps  reve, 
que  le  plus  plat  homme  serait  le  plus  grand  homme  de  notre  age, 
puisqu'il  laisserait  subsister  tous  les  maux  (ce  qu'il  faut;,  en  se 
donnant  toujours  fair  de  youloir  les  guerir  (ce  qu'il  faut  aussi). 
Turgot,  qui  serieusement  voulait  guerir,  a  ete  culbute ;  Terrai, 
qui  disait  franchement  qu'il  ne  voulait  rien  guerir,  a  ete  execre ; 
un  plat  homme  dirait  tout  ce  que  disait  Turgot,  et  feruit  tout  ce 
que  faisait  Terrai,  et  cela  irait  a  merveille.  Ah  5a!  bon  soir.  11 
est  deux  heures  apres  minuit,  ie  vais  me  coucher."  Tom.  II. 
P.  413. 

His  own  views  of  governments  and  politics  are  suffici- 
ently moderate  and  reasonable.  They  lead  to  the  very  reverse 
of  those  notions  of  perfectibility,  and  so  forth,  in  which  so 
many  of  the  political  writers  of  that  day  in  France  were  ac- 
customed to  indulge.     There  is,   in  general,  a  great  deal  of 
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strong-  sense  in  his  observations  on  these  subjects ;  some  of 
which,  in  favour  of  their  singular  merits,  we  shall  venture  to 
give  at  length. 

"  Assurement  je  vous  dirai  que  vous  avez  raison  quand  vous  sou- 
tenez  que  la  politique  des  anciens  ne  peut  plus  nous  etre  bonne  a 
rien.  La  notre  doit  etre  tres-differente.  A  quelques  theories 
generates  pres,  qui  sont  restees  les  memes,  tout  a  change  :  les  de- 
tails sont  differens.  Or,  les  theories  generates  et  rien  sont  a  peu 
pres  la  meme  chose.  Les  economistes  croyaient  qu'avec  quatre 
gros  mots  vagues  et  une  douzaine  de  raisonnemens  generaux,  on 
savait  tout ;  et  je  leur  ai  prouve  qu'ils  ne  savaient  rien.  Ainsi,  si 
votre  collegue  ne  veut  pas  convenir  que  la  science  des  details  est 
la  seule  utile,  et  s'il  ne  convient  pas  que  les  details  de  la  politique 
moderne  ne  ressemblent  point  aux  antiques,  dites-lui  qu'il  est  un 
economiste  et  aneantissez-le."     Tom.  II.  P.  236. 

"  Vous  avez  done  raison,  a  mon  avis  ;  mais  vous  ne  l'avez  pas, 
lorsque  vous  dites  que  toute  la  theorie  politique  se  reduit  a  voir 
juste  ;  car  ces  sortes  de  verites,  qu'on  appelle  en  Espagne  les  sen- 
tences de  Pedro  Grullo,  sont  trop  generates,  trop  communes,  trop 
plates  pour  etre  prononcees  serieusement.  Un  homme  qui  dirait 
que  le  blanc  n'est  pas  noir,  ne  m'apprendra  que  le  tout  est  plus 
grand  qu'une  partie,  me  donnera  un  fort  petit  cours  de  geometric 
Avancons  done  plus  nos  pas,  et  disons  que  la  politique  est  la  science 
de  faire  le  plus  de  bien  possible  aux  hommes  avec  le  moins  de  peine 
possible,  selon  les  circonstances.  C'est  done  un  probleme  de  max- 
imis  et  minimis  a  resoudre.  La  politique  est  une  courbe  (une  pa- 
rabole)  a.  tirer.  Les  abscisses  seront  les  biens,  les  ordonnees  seront 
les  maux.  On  trouvera  le  point  ou  le  moindre  mal  possible  se  ren- 
contre avec  le  plus  grand  bien.  Ce  point  resout  le  probleme  ;  et 
tels  sont  tous  les  problemes  humains  :  car  tout  est  mete  de  bien  et 
de  mal.  Vous  voyez  done  que  tout  probleme  politique  est  d'abord 
resolu  par  une  equation  indefinie  qui  ne  se  trouve  fixee  que  lorsque 
vous  l'appliquez  aux  cas  particuliers. 

"  Vous  demandez  s'il  est  bon  d'accorder  une  liberte  entiere  a 
I'exportation  des  bles.  Ce  probleme  general  n'est  resolu  que  par 
une  equation  indefinie.  Vous  demandez  ensuite  s'il  faut  accorder 
la  libre  exportation  en  France  dans  l'annee  1773.  Alors  le  prob- 
leme est  fixe,  parce  que  vous  fixez  le  pays  etle  temps;  et  lamerae 
equation,  appliquee  au  cas  fixe,  pourra  vous  donner  tantot  l'affirma- 
tive,  tantot  la  negative.  La  politique  est  done  la  geometrie  des 
courbes,  la  geometrie  sublime  des  gouvernemens,  comme  la  police 
en  est  la  geometrie  plane,  simple,  les  six  premiers  livres  d'Euclide. 
Sans  doute  un  geometre  doit  voir  juste,  mais  cela  va  sans  dire." 
Tom.  II.  P.  237. 

"  Vous  y  parlez  des  chutes  des  empires.  Qu'est-ce  que  cela 
veut  dire  ?  Les  empires  ne  sont  ni  en  haut  ni  en  bas,  et  ne  tom- 
bent  pas.  Us  changent  de  physionomie  :  mais  on  parte  chutes  et 
riiines,  et  ces  mots  font  tout  le  jeu  de  l'illusion  et  des  errcurs.     Si 
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on  disait  les  phases  des  empires,  on  dirait  plus  juste.  La  race 
humaine  est  perpetuelle  comme  la  lune ;  mais  elle  nous  presente 
tantot  une  face,  tantot  une  autre,  parce  que  nous  ne  sotnmes  pas 
toujours  bien  places  pour  la  voir  dans  son  plein.  Ilya  des  em- 
pires qui  ne  sont  jolis  que  dans  leur  decadence,  comme  l'empire 
francais;  il  yen  a  qui  ne  seront  bons  que  dans  leur  pourriture, 
comme  l'empire  turc ;  il  y  en  a  qui  ne  brillent  que  dans  leur  pre- 
mier quartier,  comme  l'empire  jesuitique :  le  seul  qui  n'a  ete  beau 
que  dans  son  plein,  a  ete  l'empire  papal.  Voila  tout  ce  que  j'en 
sais,  et  je  n'en  sais  pas  beaucoup."     Tom.  II.  P.  248. 

We  add  the  following-  remarks  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  in  which  there  is  surely  much  truth,  though  in  his  own 
odd  way  of  putting-  it. 

"  Dieu  vous  preserve  de  la  liberte  de  la  presse  etablie  par  edit. 
Rien  ne  contribue  davantage  a  rendre  une  nation  grossiere,  a  de- 
truire  le  gout,  a  abatardir  l'eloquence  et  toute  sorte  d'esprit.  Sa- 
vez-vous  ma  definition  du  sublime  oratoire?  C'est  J'art  de  tout 
dire  sans  etre  mis  a  la  Bastille  dans  un  pays  ou  il  est  defendu  de 
rien  dire. 

"  La  contrainte  de  la  decence  et  la  contrainte  de  la  presse  ont 
ete  les  causes  de  la  perfection  de  1'esprit,  du  gout,  de  la  tournure 
chez  les  Francais.  Gardez  l'une  et  l'autre;  sans  quoi  vous  etes 
perdus.  Une  liberte,  telle  quelle,  est  bonne:  on  en  jouit  dja. 
Elle  doit  exister  par  Je  fait,  et  ne  doit  etre  fondee  que  sur  les  ver- 
tus  personnelles  du  ministre  tolerant  ei,  magnanime.  Par-la  la 
nation  cherira  davantage  le  ministre  qui  pardonne,  lorsqu'il  pour- 
rait  sevir ;  mais  si  vous  accordez  par  un  edit  la  liberte,  on  n'en  sau- 
rait  plus  aucun  gre  au  rainistere,  et  on  1'insultera  comme  on  fait 
k  Londres.  La  nation  deviendra  aussi  grossiere  que  l'anglaise,  et 
le  point  d'honneur  (l'honneur,  le  pivot  de  votre  monarchic)  en 
souft'rira.  Vous  serez  aussi  rudes  que  les  Anglais,  sans  etre  aussi 
robustes  ;  vous  serez  aussi  fous  ;  mais  beaucoup  moins  profonds 
dans  votre  folie.     Bon  soir."     Tom.  II.  P.  302. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  with  all  the  general  good  sense 
which  he  shews  on  these  matters,  his  judgment  was  not  al- 
ways .infallible ;  and  he  sometimes  wanders,  even  in  his  own 
department  of  political  economy,  into  absurdities  as  revolting 
as  any  which  have  disgraced  his  opponents,  the  economists. 
Here  are  some  of  the  regulations  which  he  seriously  proposes 
to  M.  de  Sartines,  in  an  ingenious  Memoir  on  the  Corn  Trade, 
which  he  had  draAvn  up  at  the  request  of  that  minister. 

"  4°.  De  tout  le  ble  que  le  gouvernement  Iui-meme  ou  des 
marchands  honn£tes,  encourages  par  le  gouvernement,  auront  fait 
venir,  il  n'en  faut  laisser  acheter  rien  a  des  commercans :  tout  doU 
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eire  vendu  dans  le  plus  petit  detail  au  peuple  et  aux  consomma- 
teurs."     Tom.  II.  P.  102. 

"  6°.  Ne  permettez  a  aucun  maire,  echevin  ni  magistrat  quel- 
conque  d'emmagasiner  des  bles,  sous  pretexte  d'assurer  la  provision 
d'une  ville  jusqu'a  la  nouvelle  recolte.  Pendez  d'abord  le  premier 
qui  osera  l'entreprendre  ;  ensuite  faites-lui  son  proces. 

"  7°.  Ne  gardez  aucune  portion  des  bles  arrives  3oit  par  mer  ou 
par  terre,  quelque  peur  qu'on  vous  fit  qu'il  n'en  restera  pas  pour  le 
Jendemain.  Exposez  d'abord  le  tout  en  vente  ou  publiez  du  moins 
par  les  gazettes  la  quantite  qu'on  en  a  a  vendre."    Tom.  II.  P.  103. 

Latterly,  his  letters  lose  something  of  their  verve  and 
gaiety — he  writes  frequently  in  great  apparent  ill-humour  ;  a 
disposition  that  seems  to  have  grown  upon  him  gradually  as 
his  prospect  of  returning  to  France  became  more  and  more 
desperate.  He  explains  in  one  part  the  difficulties  which 
opposed  this  consummation  of  all  his  wishes.  We  shall  ex- 
tract it  as  singularly  illustrative  of  the  state  of  society  at  that 
time  in  Naples. 

"  Tel  est  Petat  d'anarchie  ou  Pon  vit,  que  personne  ne  craint  les 
lois  de  la  justice ;  inais  on  craint  en  revanche  Pinjustice ;  et  comme 
je  suis  magistrat,  je  puis  la  faire.  On  me  craint ;  on  me  paie.  On 
me  payait  aussi  lorsque  j'etais  a  Paris,  parce  que  j'y  servais  le  roi ; 
et  Pon  voyait  que  je  decais  retourner  employe  ;  mais  si  je  me  re- 
tirais  du  service,  je  ne  serais  paye  par  personne  :  car  mes  revenus 
sont  en  abbayes ;  e'est-a-dire  en  fond  de  terres  reculees  dans  les 
provinces.  Un  Fran$ais  et  encore  moins  un  Anglais  ne  connais- 
sent  point  ces  risques.  Quelque  part  qu'il  soit,  la  justice  de  sa 
patrie  protege  sa  propriete  fonciere.  Ici  on  n'est  sur  qu'a  force 
d'egards.  II  faut  etre  craint  et  beaucoup  craint  pour  etre  quelque 
chose  dans  la  societe.  Vous  voyez  done  que  je  ne  puis  pas  bouger 
d'ici,  a.  moins  de  trouver  six  mille  francs  a  Paris.  Trouvez-les,  et 
appelez-moi  un  monstre,  si  je  ne  viens  pas."     Tom.  II.  P.  46. 

Moreover,  some  domestic  embarrassments  come  in  to  tor- 
ment him.  His  brother  dies,  leaving  him  his  widow  and  three 
daughters  to  provide  for.  However  he  gets  out  of  his  dif- 
culties  with  his  usual  skill  and  dexterity,  and  succeeds  in 
marrying  them  all  four  to  the  admiration  and  applause  of  all 
Naples.  We  have  no  room  to  give  any  details  of  these  ope- 
rations, entertaining  as  they  are.  Our  extracts  have  already 
extended  our  article  to  a  most  unreasonable  length  ;  but  we 
hope  they  will  furnish  our  readers  with  some  notion  of  the 
general  spirit  and  character  of  the  volumes,  which  we  must 
again  recommend  to  them  as  among  the  most  delightful  that 
we  have,  for  some  time  past,  fallen  in  with. 
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Art.  VIII.  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  addressed 
to  Henry  Hallam,  Esq.  hi  Ttvo  Volumes.  8vo.  18s. 
Murray.  1819. 

Mr.  William  Stewart  Rose  (for  so  we  are  authorized 
to  interpret  the  hieroglyphic  initials  W.  S.  R.  annexed  to 
his  introduction)  is  much  better  company  as  a  poet  than  as 
a  traveller  ;  and  unless  he  has  gained  an  accession  of  health 
amid  the  mud-baths  and  the  conversazioni  of  Abano,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  he  would  have  done  better  for  the 
public  by  writing  a  few  more  rhyming  romances  at  home, 
than  by  going  abroad  to  compile  dissertations  on  the  malaria 
and  the  Italian  dialect ;  any  oi  which  we  would  gladly  exchange 
for  one  or  two  such  spirited  pictures  as  may  be  found  scat- 
tered up  and  down  in  his  Amadis  and  his  Parthenopex. 

Unlike  most  publishing  letter-writers,  Mr.  Rose  has  the 
honesty  to  tell  us  that  he  wrote  for  the  press;  and  to  this 
cause  we  may  trace  the  chief  faults  of  his  present  book.  It 
has  nothing  about  it  which  can  remind  us  of  letters  but  the 
address  and  subscription  ;  he  has  held  himself  obliged  to 
think  profoundly  on  many  occasions,  when  a  little  simple 
description  would  have  been  quite  as  wise  and  ten  times 
more  agreeable,  and  has  run  wild  upon  a  generalizing  system, 
when  two  or  three  particulars  would  have  conveyed  infinitely 
more  instruction.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  he  is  a  gentle- 
man both  of  talent  and  of  information,  though  he  has  strangely 
contrived  to  put  both  as  much  out  of  sight  as  he  could  in 
these  two  volumes;  and  if  it  had  been  our  lot,  like  Mr. 
Hallam,  to  find  such  a  correspondent,  we  should  have  felt 
much  obliged  by  the  friendly  and  considerate  caution  which, 
remembering  the  post-office  warning,  that  "  foreign  letters- 
must  be  paid  for,"  had  reserved  them  for  gratuitous  delivery 
en  masse  two  years  after  they  were  written. 

On  his  route  by  the  St.  Bernard,  Mr.  Rose  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  that  the  race  of  monastic  dogs  is  not  ex- 
tinct, as  is  commonly  believed  in  England.  The  merit  of 
these  celebrated  animals  has  been  not  a  little  exaggerated, 
for  they  neither  carry  provisions  to  the  strayed,  nor  search 
for  them  unaccompanied  ;  their  real  utility  "consists  in  the 
extraordinary  instinct  with  which  they  discover  the  solid  path 
though  covered  with  snow,  in  which  the  deviation  of  a  single 
step  might  plunge  their  followers  into  an  abyss ;  their  masters 
by  their  ingenuity  and  activity  sometimes  emulate  the  feats  of 
these  singular  quadrupeds.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  com- 
pany of  English  travellers  had  exhausted  the  magazines  of  the 
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eonvent  during  a  fall  of  snow,  the  good  fathers  turned  out 
with  their  servants,  and  placing  blankets  before  the  horses, 
which  were  carried  forward  and  extended  afresh  as  they 
passed  over  them,  conducted  the  whole  troop  in  safety  over 
the  mountain.  % 

An  informality  in  his  passport  obliged  Mr.  Rose,  somewhat 
reluctantly,  to  turn  out  of  his  direct  road  and  diverge  to 
Genoa ;  this  interruption  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  com- 
menting severely,  and  we  think  not  unjustly,  on  the  irrational 
conduct  of  the  Austrian  Government,  in  leaving  its  foreign 
agents  without  any  discretionary  powers ;  perhaps,  also,  it 
tended  not  a  little  to  encourage  the  querulous  tone  which 
pervades  these  volumes  wherever  the  late  and  present  govern- 
ments of  Italy  are  compared.  We  will  not  affront  Mr.  Rose 
by  classing  him,  in  his  political  sentiments,  with  the  Poet  of 
the  "  Carnage  of  Mont  St.  Jean,"  or  his  Commentator,  the 
rejected  Historian  of  the  hundred  days,  but  we  really  think 
him  inclined  to  he  particularly  liberal,  wherever  the  iron 
crown  is  connected  with  his  discussion. 

Mr.  Rose  has  been  gorged  on  former  tours  with  pictures, 
statues,  palaces,  and  temples,  and  he  now  utterly  forswears 
them  ;  once  or  twice  indeed  he  enunciates  the  description  of 
a  town  in  brief  and  quaint  solemnity.  The  approach  to 
Verona,  he  tells  us,  "  is  short  and  single  in  its  breadth,"  an 
assertion  which  we  should  Ijke  to  have  explained. 

At  Padua  our  traveller  was  struck  by  the  good  defence 
which  the  citizens  have  adopted  against  fleas,  and  recom- 
mends the  introduction  of  it  into  England.  The  houses, 
both  in  Padua  and  Venice,  have  stucco  floors,  called  terrazzi, 
which  besides  being  highly  ornamental,  cost  less  than  brick 
floors. 

"  Having  formed  a  substratum  of  some  binding  substance,  the 
stucco  is  laid  on.  On  this,  while  still  wet,  are  sown  small  pieces 
of  marble,  composed  of  the  sweepings  of  sculptors'  shops,  which 
are  rammed  down,  and  the  whole  pumiced.  The  ground  is  then 
tinged  with  due  regard  to  the  tints  of  the  marble,  which  is  sown 
on  it,  either  with  a  view  to  gradation  or  contrast  of  colour.  This 
done,  and  the  floor  well  polished,  the  whole  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  beautiful  variegated  marble.  If  it  is  wished  to  give  it 
additional  grace,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  surround  this 
species  of  carpet  with  a  border,  or  to  place  some  ornament  in  the 
centre  ;  or  to  arrange  the  whole,  in  a  regular  pattern,  as  it  only 
requires  a  little  more  precision  in  bestowing  the  same  material. 
The  terrazzi,  thus  composed,  if  used  with  common  care,  will  last 
above  half  a  century. 

"  The  first  establishment  of  a  manufacture  of  this  kind  would 
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undoubtedly  be  attended  with  some  cost ;  but,  as  many  beautiful 
British  marbles  are  now  worked  in  London,  which  appear  to  be 
the  most  costly  part  of  the  materials  employed,  these  might  be 
had  at  as  little  comparative  expense  as  in  Italy. 

"  It  is  curious  that  though  this  cheap  and  beautiful  art  has  never 
been  transplanted  into  England,  it  is  about  to  take  root  in  a  more 
northern  climate  ;  and  ipany  Venetian  terrass-layers  have  set  out, 
upon  invitation,  for  Russia."     Vol.  I.  p.  53. 

A  visit  to  Arqua  gave  Mr.  Rose  occasion  to  write  down, 
some  thinkings,  which  he  had  thought  beforehand  on  Petrarch; 
he  learnt  there,  however,  no  tradition  concerning  the  Poet, 
except  that  he  had  a  great  passion  for  turnips,  which,  as  he 
puts  it  very  well,  "  in  the  matter  of  eating  seems  to  come  as 
near  to  Platonic  love  as  possible."  In  another  excursion  on 
a  party  of  pleasure  as  it  was  called,  he  was  driven  by  a  vio- 
lent thunder  storm  into  a  Paduan  farm.  However  glorious 
the  prospects  may  be  which  are  now  opening  to  expatriated 
demagogues,  and  bankrupt  agriculturists  in  the  back  settle- 
ments and  the  Illinois,  we  do  not  think  a  Lombard  farm  will 
excite  the  spirit  of  emigration  in  many  of  our  speculating 
countrymen. 

"  The  possessor,  or  rather  occupier,  of  this  farm,  for  he  was 
only  tenant  at  will  of  house  and  lands,  rented  five  acres,  he  told 
me,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and  forty  Venetian  livres,  or 
about  seven  pounds  of  our  money :  over  and  above  this  he  had  to 
furnish  his  landlord  with  four  couple  of  poultry.  The  tenant  of  a 
house  not  two  yards  off,  and  whom  we  also  found  in  this  hovel, 
rented,  on  the  same  tenure,  four  acres,  for  which  he  paid  two 
hundred  and  forty  Venetian  livres  per  annum  and  six  couple  of 
poultry,  two  of  which  were  to  be  turkeys  of— I  forget  how  many 
pounds  weight. 

"  In  neither  of  these  cases  (as  is  common  in  Italy)  was  there 
any  mitigation  of  rent,  in  cases  of  accident,  such  as  bad  crops, 
storms  or  floods,  to  which  latter  evil  the  Venetian  state  is  peculi- 
arly subject."     Vol.  I.  p.  87. 

Not  far  from  La  Battaglia,  Mr.  Rose  visited  the  residence 
of  a  genuine  Italian  Squire,  Signor  Obizzo  (M.  Howitzer,) 
one  of  whose  ancestors  is  named  by  Ariosto's  island  hermit, 
in  his  prophetical  conversation  with  Ruggiero.  The  house, 
or  rather  castle,  is  moated ;  it  has  a  great  stair-case,  up 
which  a  regiment  of  cavalry  might  ride  full  gallop ;  smaller 
winding  flights,  corridors,  and  galleries  cut  in  the  living  rock  ; 
an  empty  museum,  a  well-furnished  armoury,  and  walls  painted 
in  fresco,  by  Paolo  Veronese ;  the  subjects  of  his  pictures 
are  taken  from  the  family  history  of  the  house  of  Obizzo,  and 
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contain  a  truly  Italian  series  of  triumphs,  trials,  investitures, 
and  assassinations.  The  only  particulars  which  could  be  re- 
membered concerning  the  founder  of  the  museum,  who  may 
be  accepted  as  the  general  representative  of  the  Obizzi,  were 
that  he  practised  a  whimsical  though  unsavoury  revenge  on  a 
Venetian  enemy,  surnamed  Caca,  "  that  he  wore  a  checked 
shirt  with  a  laced  jacket,  and  got  dnunk  every  morning  at 
breakfast  with  white  wine,  and  every  afternoon  at  dinner 
with  red." 

At  Vicenza  Mr.  Rose  ate  a  great  many  thrushes,  robin- 
redbreasts,  chaffinches,  and  sparrows,  (ucceiletti  del  vecco 
gentile ;)  and  was  elbowed  in  the  pit  of  the  opera-house, 
between  two  most  attentive  Poodles.  He  especially  ad- 
mired there  the  achitecture  of  Palladio,  which  admiration, 
of  course,  leads  to  a  comparative  estimate  of  ihe  ancient 
Grecian,  and  modern  Italian  styles  ;  a  sneer,  in  no  very  good 
taste,  at  one  of  the  most  perfect  buildings  which  England  can 
boast,  Whitehall ;  and  a  better  founded  remark  by  his  valet, 
upon  the  miserable  outhouses  which  are  appended,  as  kennels 
for  the  Fellows,  to  the  beautiful  Master  s-lodge,  at  Downing- 
college,  "  Lord  sir,  cried  the  servant,  if  it  don't  look  like  one 
of  them  old  temples  we  used  to  see,  with  a  parcel  of  ofticers' 
barracks  clapt  on  against  it."  But  in  articles  of  taste  Mr.  R. 
is  pleased  to  think  for  himself;  he  likes  walled  gardens  and 
iron  railings,  and  dislikes  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  the 
melancholy  monotony  of  an  English  park ;"  now  we  will  not 
dispute  on  these  points ;  chacun  a  son  gout.  Mr.  Rose  may 
live  at  Petersham  or  Hampton  Court,  if  he  will ;  for  our  own 
parts  we  prefer  "  the  forests  and  green  retreats"  of  Windsor, 
and  the  natural  undulations  and  sudden  bursts  iu  the  domain 
of  Cobham-hall,  to  all  the  straight  or  curvilinear  lines  of  the 
quincunx  or  the  maze. 

The  following  picture  (at  Vicenza  also)  is  not  ill  drawn. 

"  See  first  four  oxen,  who  have  dragged  into  the  court-yard  an 
immense  butt  upon  wheels,  with  a  quantity  of  grapes  in  it,  and 
who  are  now  feeding  on  the  stalk  and  leaves  of  the  fresh  cinquari' 
tino.  In  the  butt  are  two,  who  should  be  fauns,  though  I  cannot 
ascertain  whether  they  have  tails,  inasmuch  as  they  wear  breeches, 
though  these  are  tucked  up  so  high,  that  I  thought  at  first  I  could 
have  cleared  up  that  interesting  question.  The  fauns  are  employed 
in  trampling  out  the  grape  juice,  for  the  use  of  the  wine-press  is 
unknown  to  them,  and  the  said  grapes  are  crushed  together  with 
their  stalks,  because  this  saves  some  little  time  and  trouble.  The 
master  of  an  apartment  in  this  palace,  to  whom  these  grapes  be- 
long, is  to  be  seen  reclining  on  the  carriage  of  the  butt,  that  he 
may  superintend  the  operation  of  his  fauns,  whose  feet,  legs,  and 
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thighs  are  of  the  colour  of  red  ink.  In  a  comer  of  the  court  is  a 
man  tugging  at  a  bucket  in  a  well ;  because  winches  and  wind- 
lasses, though  known  in  this  town,  seem  to  be  considered  as  arti- 
cles of  luxury;  and,  to  give  the  last  Flemish  touch  to  the  picture, 
a  monstrous  mountaineer  of  a  housemaid  is  emptying  from  an 
upper  window  into  the  court,  a  thing  without  a  name.''  Vol.  I. 
p.  195. 

We  have  always  considered  the  exhibitions  of  the  Impro- 
visator! as  one  of  the  many  nine-day  wonders  of  Empiricism. 
Mr.  Rose  was  present  at  one  of  these  "  academies,"  as  they 
are  called,  given  in  a  hall  of  the  Olympic  Theatre.  A  number 
of  sealed  papers,  containing-  different  subjects  for  declama- 
tion, were  put,  by  as  many  of  the  audience  as  chose  to  do  so, 
into  a  glass  vase.  These  were  shaken  together,  and  drawn 
like  lottery  tickets,  till  one  was  selected  by  acclamation  — 
Alfieri  alia  tomba  di  Shakspeare.  The  performer,  who,  like 
Lord  Byron,  thought  his  throat  handsome,  and  therefore 
wore  no  neckcloth,  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  underwent  a 
few  Pythian  contorsions,  and  without  the  slightest  pause  or 
hesitation,  vomited  out  a  torrent  of  verses.  When  this  pre- 
lude was  concluded,  Ines  de  Castro  was  named  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tragedy,  and  the  Improvisatore,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  story,  had  the  leading  facts  communicated  to  him  ; 
forthwith  he  formed  his  dramatis  persona?,  and  continued, 
without  a  single  interruption,  to  recite  for  three  hours,  Mr. 
Rose,  naturally  enough,  was  wearied  beyond  all  powers  of 
sufferance :  the  piece  for  the  most  part  was  dull,  though  now 
and  then  a  light  broke  through,  just  as  we  remember  to  have 
seen  five  or  six  lines  in  one  of  Mr.  Maturin's  tragedies,  and 
half  a  one  in  two  of  Mr.  Shiel's.  "  As  a  tour  de  force  the 
thing  was  marvellous," — "  it  is  nothing  to  see  a  man  stand 
upon  his  head,  but  to  see  a  man  stand  upon  his  head  for  three 
hours,"  is  something  indeed.  At  other  times  our  author  wit- 
nessed still  more  surprising  feats  in  the  same  way — three 
subjects  for  sonnets  were  proposed — Noah  issuing  from  the 
Ark  ;  the  Death  of  Caesar ;  and  the  Wedding  of  Pantaloon. 
These  were  to  be  declaimed  "  interlacedly,"  a  line  of  each 
in  succession,  like  Phillidor's  three  games  of  chess,  and  a 
verso  obbligato,  that  is,  a  particular  verse  given  by  one  of 
the  audience,  was  to  be  introduced  at  a  particular  place  in 
each  respective  sonnet — all  these  fooleries  were  very  dexte- 
rously performed.  Mr.  Rose  accounts  very  rationally  for 
this  facility  of  versification ;  it  arises  from  the  extreme  flexi- 
bility of  the  Italian  language,  its  copiousness  in  rhymes  and  sy- 
nonymes,  and  its  unbounded  licences  and  luxuriances  ;  besides 
these,  there  is  no  country  under  heaven  in  which  "  Bedlam 
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and  Parnassus"  run  so  much  in  couples :  every  cobler  is  a 
rhapsodist  and  a  musician ;  drummer  boys  answer  their  com- 
manding officers  in  oltava  or  terza  rhima ;  and  bill  stickers 
placard  the  walls  with  Anacreonticks,  from  some  Van  Butchel 
degl'  Arcadi,  "  on  a  lady's  being  cut  for  a  cancer  in  her 
breast,  and  a  schirrous  tumour  under  her  arm." 

Signor  Mazzosanti,  of  Bologna,  was  really  an  extraor- 
dinary personage,  not  from  these  juggling  tricks,  but  from 
an  almost  incredible  facility  of  acquiring  languages,  a  talent 
far  more  common,  we  confess,  on  the  Continent,  than  in  En- 
gland, but  uncommon  any  where  in  the  wonderful  extent  to 
which  this  gentleman  possessed  it;  at  thirty-six  years  of  age 
he  read  twenty,  and  conversed  in  eighteen  languages.  A 
German  officer  at  one  table  believed  him  to  be  a  German ;  he 
passed  with  Mr.  Rose  himself  for  an  Englishman,  who  had 
been  some  time  out  of  England ;  and  a  Smyrniote  servant 
declared  that  he  might  traverse  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  either  as  a  Greek  or  a  Turk.  It  should  be  added, 
that  he  moreover  displayed  great  accomplishments  and  in- 
formation, and  had  made  all  his  attainments  at  home,  having 
never  been  farther  than  thirty  miles  from  Bologna,  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  The  admirable  Crichton,  Pico  de  Miran- 
dola,  and  Barretuo,  may  hide  their  diminished  heads  before 
this  our  contemporary  prodigy. 

The  Venetians  have  much  whim  about  them,  which  some- 
times displays  itself  at  odd  seasons.  One  who  died  not  very 
long  ago  provided  by  his  will  for  a  magnificent  funeral  by 
torch  light ;  and  he  enjoined  a  confidential  friend  to  load  the 
flambeaux  with  crackers,  anticipating  with  much  glee  the 
explosions  which  he  had  calculated  must  take  place  in  the 
most  inconvenient  of  all  spots  during  the  procession  ; — it  would 
be  unfair  to  the  Florentines,  to  omit  a  bon  mot,  which  we 
think  even  better  than  the  above  practical  joke  in  their  sister 
state.  The  lower  order  of  people  sally  forth  every  evening, 
to  treat  their  mistresses  with  a  serenade  (la  cucchiata)  on  the 
guitar.  A  dog  one  night  was  looking  wistfully  at  a  canine 
beauty  in  a  balcony,  and  at  1he  same  moment  scratching  a 
flea-bite  on  his  ribs  :  a  passenger  observed  him  at  the  moment, 
and  called  out,  "  E'  innamoralo,  suona  la  chitarra,  fa  la 
cucchiata  alia  bella." 

The  Italian  gentlemen  very  often  eat  Spanish  snuff  with 
melon,  and  the  ladies  examine  the  seams  of  their  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  to  determine  from  the  difference  of  the  two 
borders,  on  which  side  they  blew  their  noses  last.  The  com- 
mon people  are  tolerably  honest  for  the  most  part,  but  the 
higher  orders  sometimes  uncomfortably  unconfidential ;  as  the 
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gentleman  discovered  who,  on  re-demanding  a  large  sum  which 
he  had  deposited  with  his  banker,  learnt  from  him  with  a 
little  surprise,  that  "  he  really  had  it  not  in  his  possession, 
and  that  it  would  take  him  a  considerable  time  to  re-collect 
it."  In  Piedmont,  the  barbers  write  up,  "  Qui  si  scriva 
sulla  testa,"  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  have  the  hair 
shaved  into  one's  own  initials,  or  those  of  one's  mistress — a 
fashion  which,  doubtless,  produces  a  pleasing  and  elegant 
effect. 

We  extract  the  following  animated  description  with  plea- 
sure ;  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  two  volumes,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  people  to  whom  it  relates. 

"  The  repose  of  Venice,  a  few  nights  ago,  was  fearfully  dis- 
turbed. At  about  one  in  the  morning  cannon  were  heard,  the 
drums  beat  the  general,  and  troops  assembled  from  all  parts.  The 
first  fear  was  that  of  a  revolution  ;  but  this  was  soon  changed  for 
another,  somewhat  less  alarming.  The  cry  offogo!  was  soon 
heard  in  all  directions,  and  a  pyramid  of  flame  which  burst  out  at 
no  great  distance,  confirmed  the  truth. 

"  The  sort  of  square  in  which  my  house  was  situated,  was  soon 
filled  with  people,  but  again  abandoned ;  so  that  the  stage,  at  in- 
tervals, remained  clear.  And  that  there  might  not  be  wanting 
some  strange  resemblance  to  an  Italian  drama,  three  men  of  a  low 
description,  who  were  apparently  ignorant  of  the  alarm,  suddenly 
appeared,  tuned  their  guitars,  and  began  a  serenade.  Their  ill- 
timed  music  was  paid  in  a  coin  which  they  little  expected :  a  party 
of  soldiers  issued  from  the  military  governor's  house,  opposite  to 
that  which  I  inhabit,  surrounded  the  unfortunate  musicians,  and 
drove  them  away  to  assist  at  the  extinction  of  the  fire.  They,  as 
you  will  easily  conceive,  had  recourse,  but  in  vain,  to  complaints 
and  remonstrances.  "  Malatetti,  niente  capir,"  was  the  only 
answer;  the  intended  force  of  which  words  was  inculcated  by  a 
few  pricks  of  the  bayonet."     Vol.  II.  p.  142. 

"  The  house  in  which  this  fire  took  place  was  a  magnificent 
palace,  situated  on  the  grand  canal,  entitled  Ca  Comer,  which  I 
saw  whimsically  enough  translated  in  an  English  paper,  the  Cor- 
ner-house, and  such  it  in  fact  was.  The  family  of  Corner,  you 
will  recollect,  formerly  gave  a  crown  to  Venice,  but  their  genea- 
logical tree  is  now  withered,  root  and  branch.  They  had,  ac- 
cordingly, sold  this  magnificent  patrimony,  for  a  trifling  sum,  to 
the  Austrian  government,  which  occupies,  for  its  various  offices, 
nearly  double  the  space  of  that  to  which  it  succeeded,  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French. 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  house  more  happily  situ- 
ated for  the  extinction  of  fire ;  for  the  basement  story  is  washed, 
in  front,  by  the  grand  canal,  and  laterally,  by  one  of  the  riit  so 
that  it  is  accessible  on  two  sides  by  water  5  an  immense  advantage, 
because  the  engines,  which  are  placed  in  well-boats,  thus  occupy 
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positions  both  in  front  and  flank,  and  have  a  constant  supply: 
Unless  indeed  the  Austrian  soldiers  could  be  supposed  to  have 
grounds  for  their  belief,  that  salt-water  will  not  extinguish  fire  ;  a 
street  anecdote  which  was  current  next  day,  and  which,  if  not 
true,  will  at  least  shew  you  in  what  estimation  their  wits  are  held 
by  the  "Venetians.  The  weather  too,  which  was  drizzling,  se- 
conded local  advantages,  but  the  flames  raged,  for  a  time,  una- 
bated, continued  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  finally  reduced 
the  interior  of  this  princely  fabric  to  a  heap  of  ruins."     Vol.  II. 

p.  144. 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  the  vicinity  of  the  governor's  house 
to  my  own.  Now  the  fire,  though  it  appeared  very  near,  was 
almost  instantly  proclaimed  to  be  in  Cd  Corner,  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  half  a  mile.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  firstdetachment  of 
troops  which  was  formed,  instead  of  at  once  moving  to  the  spot, 
proceeded  very  deliberately  to  examine  the  governor's  premises, 
and  having  ascertained  that  there  was  no  fire  there,  marched  off  in 
•what,  I  suppose,  they  called  quick  time,  to  the  place  where  there 
tvas. 

"  The  fire  in  the  mean  time  was  of  course  gaining  ground,  and 
indeed  continued  to  do  so  after  their  arrival;  a  circumstance  which 
will  not  appear  extraordinary,  considering  their  conduct.  For  the 
soldiery  of  an  Alaric  could  not  have  presented  a  more  barbarous 
spectacle  of  indiscipline.  More  intent  on  plunder,  than  assisting 
in  the  extinction  of  the  fire,  these  men  forced  the  doors,  and  seized 
upon  cases  containing  money,  or  papers,  which  they  broke  up  and 
threw  into  the  flames,  appropriating  their  contents :  they  dashed 
in  pieces  magnificent  mirrors,  the  manufacture  of  the  country, 
carrying  off  the  fragments  to  serve  them  as  shaving-glasses  in  their 
quarters,  and,  in  their  senseless  love  of  plunder,  stuffed  even  the 
well-soaked  sponges  of  ink-glasses  into  their  breeches-pockets.'* 
Vol.  II.  p.  145. 

'*  A  day  or  two  afterwards  there  came  out  a  new  order  of  the 
government,  in  the  Venetian  Gazette,  highly  complimentary  to 
the  troops  who  had  heen  employed,  and  full  of  commendations  of 
their  discipline  and  activity."     Vol.  II.  p.  158. 

Some  few  words  more  about  the  present  government  of 
Italy,  and  we  have  done.  That  it  is  unpopular  we  doubt 
not,  and  will  readily  believe  it  so,  even  without  being  told 
that  the  Milanese  taught  their  disloyal  magpies  to  salute  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  on  his  last  visit,  with  "  Va  via  Checco." 
— Get  thee  gone,  Frank — or  that  the  Venetian  Gondoliers, 
when  asked  to  chant  from  Tasso,  shake  their  heads  at  the 
mention  of  "  The  Song  of  Sion,"  and  reply,  "  In  times  like 
these  we  have  no  heart  to  sing."  How  their  condition  is  to 
be  ameliorated  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide ;  but  of  one  thing 
we  feel  certain,  it  must  be  done  by  their  own  rulers,  not  by 
ours.     We  can  readily  imagine  a  better  state  of  polity  than 
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now  exists  among  them;  but  we  very  much  question  whether 
they  are  at  present  fitted  to  enjoy,  or  calculated  to  maintain 
it.  Sorry  indeed  we  are  that  the  Caravansera  on  the  top  of 
the  Simplon,  is  unfinished,  and  that  the  Refuges  on  Mount 
Cenis  are  lost  to  the  travellers  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  quite  per- 
suade ourselves,  as  many  late  philanthropic  politicians  appear 
to  have  done  inter  equitandum,  that  these  are  sufficient  rea- 
sons to  induce  us  to  wish  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  Bonaparte. 


A.RT.  IX.  The  Friends  :  a  Poem.  In  Four  Books.  By 
the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Bakewell; 
Author  of  a  Translation  of  Juvenal,  and  of  Twelve  Books 
of  Charlemagne,  &c.  &c.  Small  8vo  194  pp.  7s.  Murray. 
1818. 

Rarely  as  we  find  occasion  to  differ  in  matters  of  taste  from 
our  old  friend  Horace,  yet  we  can  hardly  prevail  upon  our- 
selves to  admit  the  justice  of  that  well-known  sweeping-  in- 
terdict, which  he  pronounced  against  all  mediocrity  in  poetry. 
Without  imputing  to  him  any  wish  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
the  profession,  and  engross  for  himself  and  that  select  coterie 
to  which  he  occasionally  introduces  us,  all  the  airy  privileges 
of  Parnassus,  as  well  as  the  more  substantial  good  things  of 
the  patronage  of  Mecaenas ;  we  cannot  but  think  that  his 
zeal  for  excellence  carried  him  a  little  too  far,  when  he  de- 
clared ex  cathedra  that  there  was  no  graduated  scale  of  poetic 
merit,  but  that  the  least  descent  from  the  highest  point  de- 
pressed the  unfortunate  candidate  at  once  to  the  lowest. 
And  however  his  friend,  young  Piso,  might  take  this  not  very 
delicate  hint,  we  rather  suspect  that  if  any  one  of  the  criti- 
cal tribe  should  have  the  hardihood  to  promulgate  the  same 
doctrine  in  these  days,  a  general  burst  of  indignation  would 
run  through  that  numerous  and  "  irritable  race"  of  fashion- 
able attendants  upon  the  Muses,  whose  productions  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Murray  are  so  good  as  to  usher  into  the  world. 
This  would  of  course  be  a  purely  disinterested  and  fraternal 
feeling;  for  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  any  one  of  these  gentle- 
men would  look  upon  such  a  sentence  as  in  the  slightest 
degree  applicable  to  himself,  however  he  might  be  shocked 
at  its  illiberality  and  injustice  to  his  brethren.  We  even 
imagine  that  if  the  rule  in  question  had  been  applied  to  that 
established  body  of  poetical  writers,  upon  whom  the  authority 
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of  their  biographer  has  conferred  an  immortality,  to  which 
the  claim  of  many  among  them  would  otherwise  be  very  dis- 
putable, Johnson's  Uvea  would  be  a  considerably  smaller 
book,  than  it  is.  But  it  appears,  that  whatever  countenance 
Horace's  judgment  might  have  met  with  among  his  cotem- 
poraries,  more  modern  critics  have  long  ago  determined 
against  it  as  unreasonably  harsh,  and  impracticably  exclu- 
sive. "  The  discerning  public"  at  least,  and  the  powerful 
fraternity  of  booksellers,  both  of  whom  he  alleges  to  be  on 
his  side,  have  now  decidedly  declared  against  him.  To  the 
latter,  Martial  makes  a  triumphant  appeal  against  those  who 
denied  his  claim  to  the  character  of  a  poet ; 

Sunt  quidam,  qui  me  dicunt  non  esse  poetara  ; 
Sed  qui  me  vendit,  bibliopola  putat. 

And  instances  have  certainly  not  decreased  in  number,  where 
a  similar  mode  of  proving  a  title  to  this  rank  might  be  suc- 
cessfully resorted  to,  after  all  others  had  failed. — To  return 
to  the  position  from  which  we  set  out,  we  feel  inclined  to  add 
our  suffrage  to  the  general  voice  in  dissenting  from  the  ad- 
mirable author  of  the  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  as  to  the  point 
before  us.  We  see  nothing  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  art 
and  mystery,  which  excludes  from  it  those  degrees  of  pro- 
ficiency admitted  by  every  other.  It  does  not  follow,  be- 
cause we  cannot  allow  a  poet  to  rank  with  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  that  we  may  not  therefore  reap  much  pleasure,  and 
perhaps  profit,  from  his  productions.  The  mind  may  not 
always  be  prepared  for  that  intensity  of  feeling,  which  the 
inspired  effusions  of  the  hard,  "  qualem  nequeo  narrare,  et 
sentio  tantum,"  are  calculated  to  excite ;  and  may  be  rather 
inclined  to  solace  itself  with  emotions  of  the  same  kind  in  a 
somewhat  lower  degree.  And  it  is  by  thus  comparing  the 
highest  works  of  poetic  genius  with  those  of  an  inferior,  hut 
not  contemptible  character,  that  a  lively  and  just  admiration 
of  transcendant  merit  is  awakened,  and  the  true  standard  of 
excellence  established.  It  should  besides  be  remembered 
that,  in  these  days  at  least,  the  readers  of  poetry  are  a  very 
numerous,  and  a  very  various  class;  and  since  their  tastes 
must  differ  from  each  other  in  infinite  proportions,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  measures  of  mental  power  and  cultivation 
from  which  they  have  been  formed  ;  it  follows  that  provisions 
of  a  different  quality  should  be  furnished  for  their  gratifica- 
tion. It  will  always  happen,  notwithstanding  the  celebrated 
IIi°h<rute  oath,  (if  our  readers  will  pardon  so  homely  an  allu- 
sion)that  some  will  prefer  ^mall  beer,  when  they  get  can  strong-. 
And  even,  where  the  qualifications  of  judges  are  tolerably 
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equal,  there  is  no  accounting  for  difference  of  opinion  in 
poetical,  any  more  than  other  matters.  Nor,  whatever  may 
be  the  general  decision  of  those  most  competent  to  decide, 
can  any  law  be  enacted,  which  shall  compel  every  individual 
to  submit  to  it,  his  own  particular  taste.  Alter  all,  every 
reader  of  poetry  must  be  left  to  assign  to  his  authors  their 
respective  rank  as  he  may  think  proper ;  and  the  consequence 
must  be,  that  excellence  and  mediocrity  will  be  fluctuating 
terms,  and  change  their  places  according  to  the  discretion  or 
caprice  of  those  who  use  them  ;  and  that  where  one  of  these 
self-constituted  judges  is  disposed  to  award  the  former, 
another  will  refuse  to  concede  more  than  the  latter. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  will  be  perceived  that 
we  profess  a  large  and  liberal  attachment  to  the  votaries  of 
Apollo  in  general,  and  are  always  inclined  to  receive  them 
with  attention  and  respect,  except  where  they  themselves 
give  us  special  reasons  for  adopting  a  contrary  conduct  to- 
wards them.  We  may  therefore  expect  to  be  credited  when 
we  say,  that  it  gave  us  pleasure  to  see  our  old  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Hodgson,  (for  we  fear  he  will  not  allow  us  to  use  a" 
kinder  term)  emerging  from  the  calm  and  comfortable  retire- 
ment to  which  he  has  been  "  by  his  patron's  bounteous  care 
removed  ;"  and  appearing,  at  least  in  his  capacity  of  author, 
in  the  literary  bustle  and  display  of  Albemarle  Street.  Our 
sentiments  indeed  are,  in  this  instance,  more  than  those  of 
general  complacency ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  our  dis- 
agreements with  Mr.  H.  on  certain  points,  we  have  always 
considered  him  a  pleasing,  and  not  unfrequently  a  beautiful 
and  vigorous  writer.  Though  his  Muse  has  been  by  no 
means  an  unprolific  one,  even  with  reference  to  this  teeming 
age,  yet  we  believe  that  the  Poem  now  before  us  (which  ac- 
cidental circumstances  have  alone  prevented  us  from  noticing 
sooner)  is  the  longest  of  his  original  productions.  We  shall, 
therefore,  hoping  that  he  will  excuse  our  hitherto  seeming- 
neglect,  proceed  to  give  our  readers  a  somewhat  detailed 
account  of  its  plan  and  execution.  Ulric,  a  widower,  live.* 
secluded  from  the  world  in  a  "  rock-built  mansion,"  "  by 
Dee's  wild  stream,"  with  his  only  son  Theodore,  and  Ferdi- 
nand the  orphan  child  of  a  friend.  The  two  boys  are  bred 
up  together  and  become  friends,  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the 
term.  They  are  educated  by  Ulric  in  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  truths  of  revealed  religion,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  all  the  various  stores  of  Pagan  literature ; 
and  dwell  with  particular  delight  upon  the  ancient  examples 
of  heroic  friendship.  They  agree  in  contemplating  with 
rapturous  admiration  the  romantic  jseenery  around  them. 
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u  But  Ferdinand  beheld  witli  closer  look 

The  portion'd  forms  of  Beauty  scatter'd  round  : 
The  moss-grown  roots  that  overhung  the  brook, 

The  broken  lights  on  yonder  upland  ground, 
The  tree  beside  the  mill,  the  rustic  bridge, 
The  tottering  ruin  on  the  mountain's  ridge."     P.  17. 

From  whence  the  author  takes  an  opportunity  of  describ- 
ing some  of  the  natural  and  artificial  wonders  of  Wales  and 
the  counties  adjacent,  particularly  mines  of  different  kinds. 
This  he  does  at  such  length  that  we  were  rather  glad  at  the 
appearance  of  a  third  character,  in  the  person  of  Egbert,  a 
soldier  by  profession,  and  the  common  friend  of  Ulric  and 
Ferdinand's  father.  And  here  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  time  of  the  poem's  opening,  which  is  a  little  before  the 
memorable  campaign  in  Canada,  in  which  Wolfe  fell.  The 
stranger  draws  such  a  "  glorious  picture  of  enchanting  war,'' 
that  he  inspires  Ferdinand  with  a  military  ardour,  who  leaves 
his  home  with  him,  in  spite  of  the  dissuasive  arguments  of  his 
friend.  Theodore,  with  the  approbation  of  his  father,  em- 
braces the  clerical  profession. 

The  second  book  changes  the  scene  to  North  America, 
and  opens  with  the  following  spirited  and  patriotic  lines. 

"  In  glittering  pomp  the  gallant  march  began, 
File  after  file  advancing  from  the  shore  : 
Those  well-known  colours  floated  in  the  van, 

That  youthful  Hope  and  untried  Honour  bore : 
Long  groves  of  steel  glance  bright  against  the  sun  ; 
The  field's  alive  with  war,  and  seems  already  won. 

"  And  is  not  England's  banner  proudly  known 
Where'er  the  waters  roll,  or  mountains  rise  ? 
Where  barbarous  Tyrants  shake  on  Asia's  throne, 

Or  France  turns  pale  beneath  Canadian  skies  ? 
Here  now  she  trembled,  as  her  ancient  foe 
Renewed  in  distant  climes  Britannia's  battle  blow. 

"  Britannia!  name  as  venerably  great 

As  Time's  emblazoned  records  yet  contain  ; 
(Purer  from  human  stains  what  human  state?) 

Britannia!  name  that  quickens  every  vein 
In  her  true  sons — Oh  never  may  she  fade 
From  records  high  in  heaven,  that  wings  of  angels  shade  !" 

P.  47. 

The  British  troops  appear  before  Quebec  :  and  the  various 
operations  of  the  campaign,  including  the  conduct  and  death 
of  Wolfe  are  particularized  with  a  minuteness  rather,  in  our 
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opinion,  belonging  to  history  than  poetry.  Ferdinand,  of 
course,  is  distinguished  no  less  by  his  gallantry  in  action, 
than  by  his  humanity  after  it.  But  his  attachment  to  his 
imaginary  hero  does  not  prevent  the  author  from  introducing 
the  real  names  of  the  "  illustrious  Townshend,"  the  "  laurelled 
Amherst,"  and  the  "  brave  Johnson."  Nor  does  he  forget 
his  favourite  theme — nature  ;  his  description  of  its  grand 
features  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Laurence  will,  we  think, 
gratify  the  reader. 

"  All  was  enlarged  creation — waving  wild, 

A  sea  of  forests  o'er  the  unbounded  vales  ; 
The  world's  coeval  woodlands,  undefiled 

By  touch  of  man — the  snow-charged  polar  gales 
Their  only  foes,  that  leave  their  bare  heads  riven 
Like  giants  blasted  in  their  war  with  Heaven."     P.  65. 

To  which  the  picture  of  the  scene  of  softness  to  the  south- 
ward in  the  same  country,  forms  a  very  pleasing  contrast. 

"  Hail,  blossomed  woods,  and  banks  of  rising  corn, 
Ye  sheltered  farms,  ye  hanging  orchards,  hail ! 
Rich  herds,  and  varied  wealth  of  Labour  borne, 

And  Beauty  sleeping  on  the  summer  vale  : 
And  thou,  the  stream  from  light's  pure  source  above, 
Blest  Sun  !  the  general  sire  of  life  and  love. 

"  Oh  pitying  sentence !  doomed  to  turn  the  soil 

That  gave  him  birth,  when  Man  from  Eden  flies, 
A  new-born  blessing  crowns  the  exile's  toil, 

And  half  restores  his  forfeit  Paradise — 
All-grateful  Nature  owns  her  offspring's  care, 
And  brightens  in  the  dress  he  bids  her  wear."     P.  66. 

In  the  third  book  the  Poet  carries  us  back  to  his  principal 
hero  Theodore,  whom  we  find  mourning  for  the  loss  of  his 
father  in  "  Silurian  lowlands,"  in  plain  English,  in  Here- 
fordshire. The  death-bed  of  Ulric  and  his  prophetic  visions 
of  the  abuses  under  which  the  rational  liberty  and  the  pure 
religion  of  his  country  were  soon  to  suffer,  are  introduced ; 
with  some  counsels  to  young  members  of  our  church,  con- 
ceived in  an  excellent  spirit,  but,  in  our  opinion,  not  ex- 
actly that  of  poetry.  After  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
attend  Theodore  to  the  residence  of  a  family  connected  with 
him  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and  affection,  to  whose 
society  he  has  recourse  to  divert  his  grief.  Here  we  have  a 
simple  and  soothing  representation  of 
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■*  The  same  witch-elm  in  early  youth  he  knew, 

The  rough- cast  wall  where  climbing  roses  blow  ; 

The  windows,  }'et  expanded  to  the  view 

Across  the  summer  vale;  the  gathering  row 

Of  healthful  children  at  the  happy  door."     P.  83. 

The  description  too  of  the  meeting  is  just,  if  not  original, 
in  sentiment,  and  unaffected  in  expression. 

"  That  honest  grasp  has  cheered  him — oh  delight 
Unutterably  dear,  when  face  to  face, 
When  hand  to  hand,  long-parted  friends  unite! 
When  softer  kindred  yield  the  quick  embrace 
Of  artless  love,  and  human  hearts  are  given 
The  joy  of  meeting  families  in  Heaven."     P.  83. 

A  heroine  now  makes  her  appearance,  and  some  of  our 
readers,  we  suspect,  will  think  it  high  time  she  should, — 
from  whose  converse  the  young  mourner  derives  something 
more  than  consolation.  The  pastures,  the  orchards,  and  the 
hop-yards  of  Herefordshire  supply  the  lovers  with  matter  for 
contemplation,  and  the  poet  with  another  opportunity  for 
exercising  his  descriptive  powers.  But  we  prefer  extracting- 
his  portrait  of  the  lady,  especially  as  it  is  connected,  with  a 
tribute  to  the  charms  of  our  fair  country-women  in  general, 
in  which  we  are  sure  all  our  readers  will  heartily  concur. 

"  Her's  was  all  Nature's  wealth,  and  generous  Art 
But  lent  the  glowing  forms  a  graceful  vest — 
Ingenuous,  ardent,  tender,  firm,  refined, 
Oh  what  but  angel  gifts  were  spared  to  such  a  mind  ? 

"  And  such  a  mind,  thou  fair  and  favoured  Isle  ! 

Dwells  in  thy  daughters,  spreading  every  hour; 
Lights  with  sublimer  fire  the  virgin  smile, 

And  lends  the  matron  eye  a  seraph  power — 
Spread  yet,  ethereal  flame!  and  Man,  be  just, 
To  raise  the  kindred  soul,  thy  loved  and  sacred  trust. 

"  All  hail,  ye  nuptial  hours  for  England's  race, 
Of  answering  thought,  of  intellectual  bliss  ! 
Though  Youth's  bright  day-beam  fades  from  Beauty's  face, 

What  evening  shadows  close  a  light  like  this  ? 
Serene,  when  worldly  stars  are  sunk  in  gloom, 
It  gilds  declining  life,  nor  sets  beyond  the  tomb."     P.  89. 

The  intellectual  pursuits  of  Theodore  and  his  mistress, 
open  a  wide  field  of  literature,  science,  and  speculative  theo- 
logy to  the  author,  who  favours  us  with  criticisms  upon  sun- 
dry  authors,  living  and  dead,  named  and  nameless,  which 
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we  think  would  have  appeared  more  properly  in  plain  prose. 
And  even  when  his  hero  finds  it  necessary  to  return  home, 
for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  garb  of  his  intended  profes- 
sion, the  same  strain  is  kept  up  by  the  contrivance  of  a  lite- 
rary correspondence  between  the  lovers  ;  and  the  names  of 
Raphael,  Homer,  Milton,  Raleigh,  Drake,  Alfred,  Henry 
V.  of  England,  Bruce,  Wallace,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  Sidney,  Russell,  &c.  are  crowded  upon  us 
in  a  strange  medley.  Just  as  Theodore  is  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  Ellen,  he  receives  intelligence  that  his  friend 
Ferdinand  has  been  carried  off  by  a  party  of  Canadian 
Indians, 

"  and  girt  with  chains, 

Or  leads  a  life  of  shame,  or  dies  in  torturing  pains.'' 

In  spite  of  the  painful  struggles  occasioned  by  his  parting 
from  his  mistress,  he  forms  and  immediately  puts  into  exe- 
cution, the  heroic  resolution  of  attempting  his  deliverance. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  book,  the   scene  again  changes  to 
Canada,  and  represents  to  us  Theodore,  with  a  chosen  band, 
in  search  of  his  unfortunate  friend  ;  whom,  after  a  variety  of 
adventures,  minutely,  and  we  wish  we  could  avoid  adding, 
somewhat  tediously  narrated,  they  succeed  in  rescuing,  just 
as,  pale,  wounded,  and  half  dead  with  his  sufferings,  he  is 
on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  Indian  God  of  War. 
Their  return  in  triumph  to   the  British  settlements,  is  also 
told   with  circumstances   of  various  detail.     Ferdinand  re- 
counts his  adventures  among  the  Indians ;  and  from  his  nar- 
rative it  appears  that  he  was  to  have  been  slaughtered  to 
glut  the  vengeance   of  that  Logan,  whose  piteous  story  and 
famous  speech  are  recorded  in  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia. 
Arrived  at  Montreal,  they  hear  the  tidings  of  "  Minden's 
well-fought  field,"  the  mention  of  which  seems  to  be  intro- 
duced for  the  sole   purpose  of  giving   the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  a  compliment  to  the  memory  of  his  patron's 
grandfather,  the  renowned  Marquis  of  Granby.     The  friends 
embark  for  their  native  country,  full  of  joy,  and  gratitude, 
and  hope  ;  and  are  already  in  sight  of  "  Hibernian  watch- 
tires,"  when  a  storm  overtakes  them,  which  baffles  human 
skill-     The  dismal  catastrophe,  for  which  we  confess  we  were 
not  prepared,  is  described,  and  the  poem  concluded,  in  the 
following  stanzas: 

"  Fear  and  despair  are  round  them — but  alone, 
But  chief  in  utter  wretchedness,  the  friends 
Together  stand  in  silence — not  a  groan, 

No,  not  a  look  of  murmuring:. — Thus  then  end?, 

T" 
vol,,  xi.  march,  1819. 
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For  ever  ends,  youth's  pictured  scene  of  love, 

The  flower-wreathed  nuptial  cot,  the  world-excluding  grove; 

"  The  walk,  the  rest  from  care,  the  mutual  thought, 
The  well-imagined  tale,  unknown  before  ; 
The  summer  joy  in  woodland  wandering  sought, 

The  blazing  wintry  hearth,  and  tuneful  lore ; 
Music,  made  doubly  sweet  by  Ellen's  voice, 
Unnamed,  unnumbered  charms,  that  bless  our  bosom's  choice; 

u  Yes,  fast  they  vanish,  all !  '  Oh,  who  shall  tell 
The  dreary  tale  to  thee  ?' — time  just  was  given 
To  breathe  these  hopeless  words,  to  breathe  a  prayer 

For  her  to  whom  they  spoke — when  sudden  Heaven 
Bursts  on  the  parted  soul !  —for  all  is  o'er — 
And  wished-for  morning  rolls  the  wreck  upon  the  shore. 


.. 


Calm,  as  when  stilled  by  Christ's  commanding  word, 
Slept  the  dumb  ocean — on  the  verdant  land 

Shone  the  clear  sun  ;  no  breath  in  air  was  heard ; 
All  looked  like  peace — alas  !  upon  the  strand, 

Who,  who  are  they  that  lie  together  prest, 

Death  locked  in  death,  and  faithful  breast  to  breast  ? 

**  There  honour,  friendship,  youth,  unchanging  love, 
Extinguished  lie — bear,  bear  them  to  the  tomb  * 
Their  spirits  are  at  rest  with  God  above. 

And  ye,  Ierne's  sons!  who  weep  their  doom, 
Well  shall  your  generous  hands  those  duties  pay 
That  Virtue  ever  lends  to  Friendship's  dying  day. 

"  Yet  shall  they  never  die,  whom  Earth  admires, 

Whom  Heaven  approves,  whom  Heaven's  best  image 
mourns, 
The  blameless  virgin  mind — those  ardent  fires 

That  lit  their  lives,  shall  blaze  within  their  urns 
When  the  last  trumpet  stirs  their  sleeping  clay, 
And  dart  an  unobscured  though  interrupted  ray. 

**  But  what  shall  comfort  thee,  what  glowing  hope, 
When  all  is  cold  within,  thou  lonely  maid  i 
'Tis  not  in  cheerless  life's  contracted  scope, 

To  comfort  thee— to  lend  thine  anguish  aid- 
How  didst  thou  bear  the  tale  ? — mute  Pity  gave 
Each  natural  prop,  to  stay  thee  fiom  the  grave ; 

"  And  thine  were  moments,  when  a  soothing  voice, 

Like  music  heard  in  dreams,  through  fairy  bowers, 
Bade  thee  yet  hope,  and  tremble,  and  rejoice — 
While,  o'er  thy  tears,  at  such  unearthly  hours, 
To  angel  prayers  or  silent  suffering  giv'n, 
A  light  would  gleam,  that  spoke  the  peace  of  Heav' 
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"  And  time,  and  sorrow  shaded  by  repose, 
By  soft  Silurian  vales,  tliy  native  sky, 
All  wooed  thee  to  subdue  thy  bosom's  foes, 

Memory,  and  love — alas,  in  vain  they  try — 
Ere  long  thy  fading  form  is  lost  in  gloom, 
A  broken  flower  of  love,  entwined  o'er  Friendship's  tomb." 

P.  165. 

From  the  foregoing-  analysis,  and  extracts,  our  readers 
"will  have  been  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  notion 
both  of  the  plan  and  execution  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  poem.  la 
the  former  we  cannot  think  that  he  has  been  fortunate. 
The  characters  are  too  few,  and  not  sufficiently  marked  ;  nor 
are  the  incidents  in  general,  of  that  striking"  kind  which  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  interest  and  excitement. 
Though  the  realities  of  life  should  doubtless  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  view  by  the  framer  of  poetic  fiction,  yet  he  should 
not  make  choice  of  such  events,  as  occur  in  the  course  of  or- 
dinary life ;  except  at  least,  he  professedly  confine  himself 
to  this  species  of  writing.  To  supply  these  deficiencies,  Mr. 
H.  has  introduced  large  portions  of  literary,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious criticism.  Now  though  we  are  not  inclined  to  dispute 
the  correctness  of  the  judgment,  which  pronounces  the  poet 
to  have  gained  his  legitimate  end, 

"  Qui  misciut  utile  dulci 
Lecteren  delectando,  pariter  que  monendo  ;" 

yet  we  conceive  that  the  art  of  pleasing  is  his  principal  pro- 
vince; and  that  the  delectable  parts  of  his  compositions 
ought  to  be  the  most  prominent,  and  predominate  over  the 
monitory.  Except  in  poems  didactic  in  their  very  character, 
whatever  instruction  the  poet  may  wish  to  convey,  should  be 
rather  left  to  be  collected  by  the  reader,  than  forced  upon 
him  ;  rather  insinuated  than  inculcated ;  rather  covertly  im- 
plied, than  broadly  stated.  And  whenever  it  is  directly 
brought  forward,  brevity  is  essential  to  its  favourable  re- 
ception. He  who  takes  up  a  light  volume  of  poetry,  is  not 
prepared  to  find  page  after  page  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  author's  opinions  on  points  of  literature,  ethics,  and 
theology;  particularly  if  they  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  subject;  and  is  apt  to  reject,  with  weariness  and  dis- 
gust, such  an  attempt  to  impose  them  upon  him.  The  opinions 
may  be  very  good  in  themselves,  sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus. 
In  this  respect  we  conceive  Mr.  H.  to  have  made  a  great 
mistake  in  the  poem  before  us.  But  to  the  temper  which 
led  him  into  this  error,  to  the  honest  zeal  which  evidently 
prompted  him  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  bad  taste,  th« 
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loose  morals,  and  the  irreligious  principles  of  certain  fashion- 
able writers,  we  shall  be  always  ready  to  pay  the  hearty  tri- 
bute of  our  respect  and  gratitude.  Whatever  may  be  the 
faults  of  Mr.  H's.  production,  (and  he  himself  we  are  confi- 
dent will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  them)  they  are  more 
than  redeemed  by  the  spirit  which  pervades  it — a  spirit  of 
Christian  purity  and  wisdom,  equally  removed  from  fanati- 
cism, and  lukewarmness — a  spirit  which  we  should  most 
sincerely  rejoice  to  see  a  little  more  apparent  in  the  poets  of 
the  day. 

They  who  open  Mr.  H's.  book  in  the  hope  of  having  pro- 
vocatives applied  to  their  lusts,  and  encouragement  alForded 
to  their  worst  passions;  who  expect  to  see  debauchery  re- 
fined, and  profligacy  dressed  to  the  taste  of  elegance,  or  who 
delight  in  dwelling  upon  the  wretched  reveries  of  scepticism, 
or  the  disgusting  ravings  of  misanthrophy,  will  find  them- 
selves disappointed  ;  they  must  look  elsewhere  (and  we  grieve 
to  say  they  need  not  look  far)  for  the  indulgence  of  their 
diseased  appetites. 

Mr.  Hodgson  is  not  a  writer  of  this  class.  He  is  not  en- 
titled merely  to  the  negative  commendation  of  having  per- 
mitted 

"  No  line  which  dying  he  would  wish  to  blot," 

to  find  its  way  into  his  new  poem  ;  but  to  the  positive  praise  of 
having  strongly  impregnated  it  with  good  principles  of  every 
kind.  We  only  wish  he  had  done  this  a  little  more  artificially. 
But  still  he  has  the  merit  of  honest  intention  ;  a  merit,  from 
which  he  will  derive  a  satisfaction  infinitely  higher  than  any 
that  can  attend  applause  which  is  drawn  from  impure  sources, 
and  which 

11  Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  near  the  heart." 

Having  this  merit,  the  very  worst  doggrel  of  our  old  friends, 
the  now  almost  neglected  translators  of  the  Psalms,  has  a 
far  better  claim  to  the  respect  of  every  wise  and  good  man 
than  the  most  perfect  production  that  ever  sprung  from  the 
prostitution  of  the  Muses  to  immorality,  and  irreligion.  On 
this  point  we  cordially  assent  to  Cowpex*'s  creed  : — 

*'  Hail  Sternhold  then,  and  Hopkins,  hail  I — amen  ! 
If  flattery,  folly,  lust,  employ  the  pen  ; 
Though  Butler's  wit,  Pope's  numbers,  Prior's  ease, 
With  all  that  fancy  can  invent  to  please, 
Adorn  the  polished  periods  as  they  fall, 
One  madrigal  of  their 's  is  worth  them  all  '* 
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Mr.  H.  has  interwoven  with  The  Friends  several  highly 
pleasing  lyrical  effusions,  as  a  specimen  of  which  we  select 
the  following  very  poetical  hymn  : 

"  Glorious  Author  of  the  year, 

Teach  us  at  thy  shrine  to  bow  ! 
As  thy  varying  months  appear, 
Let  our  lips  renew  the  vow. 

**  When  the  dove-eyed  Spring  looks  out 
From  her  infant  nest  of  flowers, 
On  the  green  fresh  woods  about 
Sparkling  in  the  sunny  showers — 

"  When,  as  up  the  blue  profound 

Summer  climbs  her  noonday  height, 
Not  the  breathing  of  a  sound 
Wanders  through  the  depth  of  light— » 

*'  When  o'er  harvest-waving  hill, 
And  on  gaily-blossomed  heath, 
Autumn  glows — or,  beauteous  still, 
Wears  the  golden  veil  of  death — • 

41  When,  like  some  unspotted  corse 
Shrouded  in  its  virgin  white, 
Nature  yields  to  Winter's  force, 
Only  to  revive  more  bright — 

*'  Glorious  Author  of  the  year, 

Teach  us  at  thy  shrine  to  bow  ! 
As  thy  varying  months  appear, 
Let  our  lips  renew  the  vow."     P.  16. 

In  his  versification  of  the  well-known  and  most  affecting 
legend  of  Llewellyn  and  his  clog,  by  which,  in  a  more  homely 
garb,  we  remember  to  have  been  moved  even  to  tears  in  our 
childhood,  we  think  that  our  author  has  not  succeeded  quite 
so  well  as  another  modern  poet. 

We  have  neither  room  nor  inclination  to  dwell  upon  some 
instances  of  harshly  inverted  construction,  such  indeed  as  to 
obscure  the  sense,  nor  to  descend  to  the  censure  of  parti- 
cular expressions ;  though  we  must  in  passing  enter  our  pro- 
test against  such  as  a  "  bigot  cloud."  We  now  take  our 
leave  for  the  present  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  hoping  that  he  will 
not  be  offended  by  the  freedom  of  our  remarks,  nor  attribute 
them  in  the  slightest  degree  to  any  unforgiving  remembrance 
of  the  overflowing  of  bitterness,  which  in  a  moment  of  irri- 
tation he  formerly  poured  upon  us,  and  which  we  are  confi- 
dent he  would  gladly  recall :  and  sincerely  wishing  that  tha 
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pure  air  and  romantic  scenery,  by  which   the  place  of  his 
retirement  is   surrounded,    may  continue  so  to  inspire  his 
Muse,  as  in  due  time  to  bring  her  again  before  the  bar  of 
criticism. 


Art.  X.  Sermons  on  the  Nature,  Offices,  and  Character 
of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Botvdler,  A.M.  8vo. 
637  pp.     Vol.  1.     Longman.     1818. 

In  a  short  and  modest  preface  the  author  informs  us,  that 
most  of  these  discourses    were   originally  intended  lor  the 
lower  orders.     The  reader  therefore  will  not  look  to  the  pre- 
sent volume  for  dissertations  on  the  more  abstruse  questions 
of  theological  science,  or  for  specimens  of  laboured  argu- 
ment, or  highly  polished  composition.     The  sermons  it  con- 
tains are  adapted  to  the  comprehension,  the  character,  and 
the   spiritual  necessities    of   a  mixed   congregation ;  never 
rising  above  that  easy  and  perspicuous  style,  which  is  intel- 
ligible to  a  plain   understanding  ;   nor   sinking  below  that 
standard  of  correctness,  which   recommends  itself  to  weli 
educated  minds,  by  being  equally  removed  from  unbecoming 
familiarity,  and  from  the  pompous  obscurity  which  perplexes 
the  judgment  and  fatigues  the  attention.     Mr.  Bowdler  ap- 
pears to  feel  too  deeply  the  responsibility  of  his  own  situation, 
arid  the  wants  of  those  whom  he  addresses,  to  think  for  a 
moment  of  displaying  his  talents  at  the  expence  of  their  un- 
derstanding; or  of  gratifying  their  imaginations,  instead  of 
reforming  their  hearts.     Nor  does  he  condescend  to  court 
attention,  by  exchanging  that  measured  and  dignified  address 
which  best  becomes  the  pulpit,  for  the  quaint  and  conversa- 
tional style  adopted  by  some  popular  enthusiasts.    The  spirit 
of  a  Christian  teacher  pervades  the  volume,  and  gives  it  an 
interest  which  the  most  ingenious  illustrations,  or  the  most 
eloquent  periods,  without  that  spirit,  would  fail  to  impart. 
The  subjects  of  the  different  discourses  are  generally  well 
chosen,  and  carefully  considered ;  and  the  author's  views  of 
Christianity  seem    to   be  those  of  a   sound   divine   of  the 
Church  of  England.     More  inclined  to  enforce  what  is  cor- 
rect, than  to  dwell  upon  those  doctrinal  errors  into  which 
others  may  have  fallen,  he  generally  confines  himself  to  a 
clear  and  practical  exposition  of  the  truth :  rarely  deviating 
into  controversial  discussion,  never  stating  objections  merely 
for  the  sake  of  refuting  them,  but  setting  forth  the  important 
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doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  they  are  taught  in  the  Church  of 
England,  he  illustrates  them  always  with  propriety,  some- 
times with  felicity ;  and  never  loses  sight  of  that  practical 
application  which  should  characterize  the  exhortations  of 
those,  who  are  professionally  engaged  to  speak  as  teachers  of 
righteousness,  as  well  as  guardians  of  the  faith.  The  present 
volume  comprehends  a  part  only  of  those  important  topics 
which  it  is  the  author's  intention  to  discuss;  but  it  treats  of 
questions  deeply  and  universally  interesting ;  the  divine  and 
human  nature  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  some  of  the  princi- 
pal characters  under  which  the  Scriptures  represent  him, 
and  of  the  offices  which,  for  the  sake  of  man,  he  has  gra- 
ciously undertaken  to  perform. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  reverend  author  through 
the  whole  of  his  labours ;  but  limiting  our  observations  to  a 
few  of  the  leading  doctrines  which  he  undertakes  to  state  and 
explain,  we  shall  give  such  extracts,  as  may  enable  our 
readers  to  form  their  own  judgment  respecting  the  general 
character  of  these  discourses,  referring  them  with  confidence 
to  the  volume  itself,  as  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal. 

The  first  Sermon  forms  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the 
series.     From  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  Mr.  Bowdler  shews,  that  salva- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  belief  in  him,  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour 
of  men,  is  the  distinguishing  article  of  a  Christian's  faith  ;  so 
that,  where  this  foundation  is  not  maintained,  whatever  men 
may  call  themselves,  they  can  scarcely  be  allowed  to  have  a 
fair  claim  to  the  name  of  Christians,  by  him  who  has  formed 
his  ideas  of  Christianity  from  a  careful  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.    In  order  to  illustrate  this  position,  Mr.  B.  first  gives 
a  general  view  of  the  offices  which  the  Son  of  God  conde- 
scended to  perform  in  the  sharacter  of  our  Redeemer ;  and 
then,  entering  more  into  detail,  he  shews  how  correctly  the 
Holy  Scriptures  have  described  him  as  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  our  faith,  by  bringing  before  his  readers  the  various  bless- 
ings and  privileges  of  the  Gospel,  each  and  all  of  them  ob- 
tained for  man  by  the  personal  interference  and  ministry  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     By  his  blood  we  are  redeemed  and 
reconciled  unto  God,  by  his  Spirit  we  are  sanctified,  he  is  our 
Intercessor,  the  Rewarder  and  the  Judge,  the  Teacher  and 
the  Example  of  his  Disciples. 

"  We  cannot  indeed,"  as  he  well  observes,  »*  take  any  view  of 
our  religion,  but  he  is  immediately  before  our  eyes.  As  Christians, 
we  are  servants  and  disciples ;  and  he  is  instantly  present  to  our 
minds  as  our  Lord  and  Master.     Again,  as  Christians,  we  belong 
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to  one  great  society,  the  Church ;  and  of  tins  he  is  the  head ;  he 
is  the  head,  and  we  the  members  of  his  body,  deriving  ail  our 
strength  and  life  from  him.  He  is  likewise  present  in  all  the 
prayers  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  :  it  is  through  him  that  our 
petitions  are  offered  to  the  Father  :  it  is  his  name  which  we  receive 
at  our  baptism,  and  his  cross  by  which  we  are  then  signed  :  it  is 
his  body  and  blood  which  we  teed  upon  in  the  Holy  Communion. 
He  is  in  short  all  in  all  to  his  followers — the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life — our  Shepherd,  our  Priest,  and  our  King."     P.  21. 

Having-  thus  introduced  his  hearers  to  the  comprehensive 
subject  which  he  proposes  to  discuss,  Mr.  B.  proceeds,  in  the 
sermons  which   follow,  to    a   separate    consideration   of  its 
various    important   particulars.      The   mysterious   nature  of 
Christ,  as  God  incarnate,  first  engages  his  attention.  In  the 
text  which  he  has  chosen,  (John  xxi.  31,)  the  evangelist  dis- 
tinctly declares,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ;  the 
first  of  these  great  truths  Mr.  Bowdler  confirms,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  those  prophecies  which  were  fulfilled 
in  him,  and  to  the  authentic  record  of  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought ;  the  latter  he  establishes,  by  a  copious  enumeration 
of  the  leading  passages  in  Scriptm"e,  in  which  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour  is  clearly  taught;  thus  proving  him  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  not  by  creation,  as  was  Adam,  not  by  adoption,  as  • 
are  all  the  people  of  God,  not  by  likeness,  or  by  favour,  as  is 
the  case  of  angels  and  glorified  spirits,  but  by  nature,  being 
fully  partaker  of  the  divine  Essence,  one  with  the  Father,  very 
God. 

The  next  discourse  treats  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
and    the  merciful  purposes  for   which  he  condescended   to 
assume  it.     The  original  formation,  subsequent  temptation, 
and  consequent"  fall  of  man  ;  the  sad  effects  of  sin,  first  upon 
Adam  and  his  guilty  consort,  and  then  upon  all  his  posterity, 
are  well,  though  briefly  stated.     Mr.  B.  then  turns  to  the 
more  cheering  side  of  the  picture,  and  represents  the  good- 
ness of  God  exerted  to  shield  his  fallen  creatures  from  de- 
struction.    For  this  purpose  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the 
predicted  seed  of  the  woman,  bruised  the  serpent's  head  ;  by 
his  death  he  wrought  out  salvation  for  us,  and  redeemed  us 
from   death,  and  from  the  power  of  the  grave;  and  by  his 
resurrection  he  spoiled  principalities  and   powers,  and  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  and  led  captivity  cap- 
tive.    Having  thus  shewn  how  every  part  of  that  remarkable 
prophecy,  (Gen.  iii.  15,)  which  he  had  taken  as  his  text,  has 
been  fulfilled   by  Jesus   Christ,  the  seel  of  the  woman,  as 
well  as  the  Son  of  God;  he  reminds  his  hearers  of  the  prac- 
tical lessons  which  they  ought  to  learn  from  the  contempla- 
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tion  of  this  great  and  mysterious  Being-,  in  his  threefold  cha- 
racter of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
and  the  enemy  of  sin,  and  its  author  the  devil;  thus  employ- 
ing sound  doctrine  to  the  use  of  edifying,  and  building  argu- 
ments for  holiness  upon  that  faith  which  is  their  only  sure 
foundation.  Many  extracts  might  easily  be  made  from  this 
discourse,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  following 
accurate  statement  of  a  much  controverted,  and  too  often 
mistaken  doctrine. 

"  The  evil  of  Adam's  transgression  did  not  end  with  him.  It 
corrupted  his  nature.  He  begat  a  son,  we  are  told,  in  his  own 
likeness.  Not,  as  he  was  at  first  formed,  in  the  image  of  God,  but 
such  as  he  then  was,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  man.  That  nature 
so  corrupted,  that  likeness  so  deformed,  descended  to  his  poste- 
rity :  all  men  have  been  born  in  sin,  and  children  of  that  wrath  of 
God  which  Adam  brought  upon  himself.  By  one  man's  dis- 
obedience mankind  were  made  sinners  *.  Here  then,  you  trace 
the  origin  of  the  natural  corruption  and  sinfulness  of  men :  here 
you  learn  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Had  our  first  parent  con- 
tinued innocent,  his  children  would  have  been  innocent  like  him. 
But  he  fell  from  his  uprightness,  and  all  his  posterity  have  inhe- 
rited his  depraved  nature.  All  of  us  are  born  into  the  world  with 
sinful  dispositions,  and  a  heart  inclined  to  evil.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  grace  of  God  given  us  at  our  baptism,  and  that  con- 
tinual supply  with  which  lie  renews  his  servants  day  by  day,  this 
depravity  and  corruption  still  remains  even  in  the  faithful ;  it  con- 
tinually solicits  them  to  evil;  it  taints  their  best  actions;  and  is 
never  entirely  subdued,  until  the  spirit  is  released  from  the  body." 
P.  52. 

Several  of  the  most  interesting  characters  under  which  our 
Lord  is  described  in  the  Scriptures,  are  considered  in  the  five 
following  sermons:  as  he  was  the  Sun  of  .Righteousness; 
(serm.  4.)  as  the  predicted  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  (serm.  5.) 
as  that  wonderful  Being,  that  great  Counsellor  announced  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah;  (serm.  6.)  as  the  true  passover;  (serm. 
7.)  and,  lastly,  as  he  was  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  meek  and 
gentle,  that  pure  and  innocent  victim  ordained  and  appointed 
bv  the  Father  to  be  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  (serm.  S).  A  few  extracts  will  perhaps  better  recom- 
mend these  sermons  to  our  readers,  than  any  analysis  of  their 
contents  which  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  furnish. 

After  having  explained,  in  the  fourth  sermon,  the  pro- 
priety of  describing  our  Saviour  as  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 


*  "  Rom.  v.  19." 
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ness,  and  shewn  that  he  truly  rose  with  healing-  on  his  wings, 
according  to  the  sublime  figure  of  the  prophet,  bringing  sal- 
vation to  the  condemned  captive  of  sin,  by  suffering  in  his 
own  person  the  penalty  of  his  transgressions,  he  adds, 

"  But  his  salvation  went  beyond  the  making  an  atonement  for 
us;  even  to  the  healing  the  diseases  and  infirmities  of  the  soul. 
For  the  soul  of  man  is  by  nature  in  a  melancholy  state  of  corrup- 
tion and  depravity,  very  far  gone  from  original  uprightness  and 
health,  and  in  many  cases  sick  even  to  death.  Sin  is  the  great  pre- 
vailing disease   of  the  soul,  and  to  heal  this  disease  required  an 
Almighty  Saviour.     Man,  when  once  fallen,  could  in  vain  look  to 
his  own  strength  to  rise  again.    Therefore  the  faithful  in  every  age 
cast  their  eyes  upwards,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  that  Divine 
Saviour  who  was  promised  from  the  beginning.     Now,  this  Sun  of 
Righteousness  has  risen  with  healing  in  his  wings.    *  The  blood  of 
Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot 
to  God,  has  purged  our  consciences  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  God.'     He  takes  away  the  heart  of  stone  in  those  who  truly 
turn  to  him,  and  gives  them  a  heart  of  flesh, — a  tender  and  a  feel- 
ing heart.     He  destroys  their  averseness  to  what  is  good,  their  im- 
patience of  reproof,  their  pride  and  hardness  of  heart.     This  is  no 
sudden  conversion.     The  diseases  of  the  soul,  like  those  of  the 
body,  will  not  be  removed  immediately.     Sometimes  they  grow  in- 
veterate, grow  into  habits,  and  become  still  more  difficult  of  cure. 
The  healing  brought  by  the  great  Sun  of  Righteousness  is  not  that 
sudden  conversion  which  too  many  apply  as  a  balm  to  their  souls, 
and  fancy  themselves  cured  when  their  hearts  are  not  altered. 

"  The  great  Physician  of  souls  prescribes  a  remedy,  a  course 
of  discipline  to  be  undergone.  And  what  is  this?  Penitence  and 
prayer — hearty  repentance — earnest  resolutions — steadfast  endea- 
vours after  holiness — there  he  assists  with  his  heavenly  grace  :  the 
devout  prayers  of  the  penitent  he  is  ready  to  answer.  In  this  then 
consists  his  cure  of  the  diseases  of  our  souls,  that  he  makes  us  able 
to  forsake  sin  and  practise  holiness,  and  if  we  follow  the  rules 
which  he  has  prescribed,  he  continually  assists  us  with  his  grace." 
P.  84. 

The  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers, 
with  which  this  Sermon  is  concluded,  is  marked  by  the  same 
sobriety  of  thought,  the  same  careful  abstinence  from  lan- 
guage which  may  awaken  enthusiastic  feelings,  and  inculcate 
dangerous  notions  of  the  sensible  effect  of  spiritual  influences, 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  passage  which  we  have  just 
produced. 

"  Let  me,  in  conclusion,  request  you  my  brethren,  when  you 
are  retired  from  this  place,  to  ask  yourselves,  whether  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  has  risen  upon  you  1  or  rather,  have  you  received 
him  into  your  hearts  ?     The  question  is  most  important ;  and  it  i» 
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qually  important    to    be  able   to   decide* it    properly.       If  you 
iave  a  holy,  i*eligious  fear,  such  as  has  been  described  to  you, 
ou  have,  at  least,  the  requisite  qualification  which  is  mentioned 
n  the  text.     Do  you  then  feel  sensible  of  your  own  weakness  i 
ensible  of  your  sinfulness  ?  and  sensible  how  great  is  that  holiness, 
,nd  how  worthy  that  reward,  which  you  ought  to   labour  after  ? 
further,  do  you  feel  your  need  of  a  Saviour  ?  and  are  you  thank- 
ul  to  him  for  the  atonement  which   he  has  made  for  the  sins  of 
he  world,  and  desirous  to  partake  of  his  mercy  ?     Do  you  feel  an 
;arnest  desire  to  walk  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  fashion 
>rour  lives  according  to  the  precepts  of  Christ  ?     Does  the  love  of 
Christ  constrain  you  to  hate  and  forsake  sin,  to  be  frequent  and 
'ervent  in  prayer,  to  seek  him  in  the  ordinances  which  he  has  ap- 
aointed,  and  to  have  comfort  in  attending  at  his  house  and  table? 
Lastly,  do  you  grow  in  grace,  and  improve  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  your  duty  ?     If  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  has  risen  upon 
our  hearts,  it  must  by  degrees  drive  away  ignorance,  and  the  in- 
dulgence of  sinful  desires  and  passions ;  it  must  fill  the  soul  with 
holy  desires,    heavenly  thoughts,    and  earnest  longing  after  the 
eternal  inheritance ;  and  it  must  shed  over  it  a  beam  of  light  and 
comfort  which  will  brighten  even  the  darkest  hours  of  sickness  or 
sorrow.     This  is  the  privilege  of  Christ's  faithful  servants.     As  bis 
light  shines  more  and  more  in  their  hearts,  they  will  become,  (as 
David  says)   'as  the  lights  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth, 
even  a  morning  without  clouds  *,'  more  and  more  like  their  blessed 
Lord  in   holiness,  in  heavenly-mindedness,    and  in  the  hope  of 
everlasting  glory.''     P.  89. 

It  is  seldom  that  Mr.  Bowdler  touches  on  controverted 
points.  The  following  observations  will  afford  an  instance  of 
the  mode  in  which,  when  such  questions  naturally  arise  out 
of  his  subject,  he  inculcates  the  truth,  without  a  formal  or 
argumentative  discussion  of  the  erroneous  tenet  by  which  it 
has  been  obscured. 

*'  Here  we  ask,  again,  how  far  does  this  salvation  extend  ?  The  merits 
of  the  death  of  Jesus  extended  to  all  mankind.  Does  the  power  of 
his  spirit  extend  to  all  Christians  ?  We  answer,  His  mercy  is 
over  all  his  works :  He  giveth  to  ail  men  as  every  man  hath  need : 
He  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  All  who  heartily  desire  his  aid  shall 
receive  it.  All  who  diligently  seek  shall  find  it.  All  who  honestly 
use  that  which  has  been  given  them  shall  receive  more  abundant 
supplies  of  grace.  Some  pious  persons  who  feel  in  themselves,  or 
observe  in  others  what  they  deem  extraordinary  instances  of  divine 
grace,  would  limit  the  mercy  of  God  to  a  part  of  his  Church. 
AVhile  they  acknowledge  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  they  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  his  grace  is  offered  to  all ;  that  his  saving 

*  "  2  Sam.  xxiii.  *.'> 
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and  effectual  grace  is  offered  to  any,  except  a  small  portion  of 
chosen  faithful  persons.  But  what  is  this,  but  to  limit  the  power 
of  his  precious  biood  shedding,  and  render  the  cross  of  Christ  of 
less  effect  ?  i  Is  the  Lord's  arm  shortened  that  it  cannot  save,' 
now  that  he  is  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  power?  or  has  he  shut 
up  the  bowels  of  his  compassion  so  that  he  will  not  lead  those  to 
glory  whom  he  has  redeemed  from  destruction?  Oh!  not  so. 
He  is  still  able  and  willing  to  save  all  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come  unto  God  through  him.  '  The  infection  of  our  nature  doth 
remain  even  in  the  regenerate:'  why  then  was  the  guilt  of  original 
sin  removed,  if  his  grace  be  withholden,  which  must  enable  his 
creatures  to  overcome  the  power  of  corruption.  Wlvy  was  an  im- 
mense debt  of  obligation  laid  upon  them  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  if 
they  are  left  in  a  state  of  inability  to  discharge  it  ?  What  is  it  but 
cruel  mockery  to  increase  their  condemnation  by  the  offer  of  mercy 
which  they  have  not  the  power  to  accept  and  enjoy  ?  Oh  let  us 
believe  that  grace,  as  well  as  pardon,  has  been  purchased  for  all : 
that  sufficient  strength  is  afforded  to  all :  that  all  are  capable  of 
salvation  :  all  have  the  means  of  grace  given  them,  though  they 
may  not  employ  them  as  they  ought:  all  have  the  hope  of  glory 
held  out  to  them,  though  their  corruptions  may  blind  their  eyes 
that  they  do  not  see  its  excellence,  or  harden  their  hearts  against  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.''     P.  110. 

In  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  sermons,  Mr.  B.  under- 
takes to  shew,  how  our  Saviour  fulfilled  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  that,  not  only  in  the  particular  sense  in  which  he 
may  be  understood  to  have  declared  (Matt.  v.  17.)  that  he 
came  to  fulfil  them,  but  in  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive 
manner ;  not  only  explaining  and  confirming  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  the  law,  but  completing  those  things  which  its  types 
and  ceremonies  prefigured  ;  not  only  setting  the  seal  of  divine 
authority  anew  to  that  which  the  prophets  had  taught,  but 
accomplishing  all  their  predictions  respecting  the  Messiah. 
When  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  offered  up  himself  upon  the  cross, 
the  meaning  of  all  the  typical  sacrifices  under  the  law  was  plainly 
shewn  ;  and  that  great  leading  principle  of  the  law,  that  with- 
out shedding  of  blood  there  could  be  no  remission,  evidently 
bore  reference  to  that  shedding  of  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, 
by  which  atonement  was  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  Thus  the  great  event  shadowed  out  to  the  Jews  by 
the  various  bloody  sacrifices  enjoined  by  their  law  was  ac- 
complished. But  not  only  were  these  expiatory  offerings 
typical  of  the  one  oblation  of  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  the  priests 
also  by  whom  they  were  offered,  were,  as  St.  Paul  informs 
the  liebrews,  but  the  figures  of  him  who  is  the  great  High 
Prh  st  of  our  profession  ;  "  who  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins, 
even  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  and  by  that  one  offering  per> 
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fected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified."  Various  circum- 
stances also  in  the  history  of  the  Israelits,  were  figurative  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  manna,  that  angelic  food  which  God 
vouchsafed  to  give  them  in  the  wilderness,  was  a  tvpe  of 
him  who  declared  himself  to  be  "  the  true  head  from  heaven  :" 
the  rock  Horeb,  whose  refreshing  streams  followed  the 
people  in  their  wanderings  through  a  dry  and  thirsty  land, 
prefigured  him  who  cried,  "  if  any  man  thirst  let  him  come 
unto  me  and  drink :"  and  the  brazen  serpent,  lifted  up  in  the 
desert  that  the  dying  Israelites,  bitten  by  the  fiery  and 
venomous  serpents  which  the  wrath  of  God  had  sent  into 
their  camp,  might  look  upon  it  and  live,  was  but  a  faint 
shadow  of  him,  who  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth  upon  the 
ignominious  cross,  that  the  miserable  captive  of  the  old  ser- 
pent, the  devil,  might  turn  the  eye  of  faith  on  him  and  live 
for  ever.  Having  shewn  that,  in  all  these  instances,  our 
Saviour  may  be  considered  to  have  fulfilled  the  law ;  Mr. 
Bowdler  proceeds  to  illustrate  his  full  accomplishment  of 
the  prophetic  predictions  respecting  the  person,  the  charac- 
ter, and  offices  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  the  exemplary  man- 
ner in  which  he  fulfilled  the  moral  law  himself,  while  he 
extended  its  obligations  by  a  new  and  larger  interpretation  of 
its  language,  and  sanctioned  it  by  penalties  and  rewards 
eternal  in  their  duration.  In  concluding  this  part  of  his 
subject,  Mr.  Bowdler  ably  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity 
which  it  afforded  him  of  correcting  a  very  prevalent  error, 
respecting  the  true  character  of  evangelical  preaching :  a  term 
now  too  often  applied  to  distinguish  a  kind  of  pulpit  oratory, 
from  which  the  whole  Gospel  of  Christ  is  studiously,  as  it 
should  seem,  excluded  ;  while  a  part  of  it,  and  that  too  often 
debased  and  obscured  by  the  glosses  of  a  particular  school,  is 
unduly  and  unceasingly  enforced.  Surely,  however,  if  our 
Saviour  was  careful  to  fulfil  the  moral  law  by  explaining  the 
nature  and  full  extent  of  its  precepts,  and  adding  to  its 
sanctions;  his  ministers  cannot  well  discharge  their  duty, 
unless  they  also  continually  and  earnestly  press  upon  their 
hearers  the  necessity  of  moral  righteousness  ;  nor  tan  those 
preachers  be  justly  accused  of  inculcating  doctrines  which 
are  not  evangelical,  who  strongly  enforce  those  duties  which 
he  so  positively  enjoined  all  his  disciples  to  perform. 

"  The  moral  law,"  says  Mr.  Bowdler,  "  is  enforced  with  all  its 
strictness  under  the  Gospel.  It  acquires  even  greater  force,  as  its 
precepts  are  more  full  and  perfect,  its  motives  more  spiritual  and 
powerful,  its  sanctions  more  awful  and  alarming.  Hence  it  is  that 
both  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles  inculcate  so  constantly  and 
earnestly  the  necessity  of  holiness  and  good  works  :  that  one  of  them 
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enjoins  his  converts  to  be  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God 
without  rebuke  *  ;  another  points  out  the  vanity  of  faith  without 
works  +  ;  a  third  commands  the  Christians  to  whom  he  is  writing 
to  *  add  to  their  faith  virtue  J,  that  they  may  be  neither  barren  nor 
unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;'  and  a  fourth 
cautions  his  brethren  that  they  should  not  be  deceived,  telling  them 
that  '  whosoever  sinneth  hath  not  seen  God,  neither  known  him,' 
*  whosoever  doth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God  §."     No  words 
can  express  too  strongly  the  perfect  holiness  which  is  required  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  the  necessity  of  abstaining  from  all  sin,  of 
cleansing  themselves  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  of  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  him  who  did  no  sin,  and  being  holy  as  he  is  holy. 
From  hence  you  may  perceive  with  how  little  justice  we  are  some- 
times accused  of  not  preaching  the  Gospel,  because  we  press  upon 
you  the  practice  of  good  works.     Did  not  Christ  then  preach  the 
Gospel  when  he  delivered  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  is  em- 
ployed  in  explaining  and  enforcing  the  moral  duties  of  the  law  ? 
Did  the  Apostles  not  teach  the  Gospel,  when,  perhaps,  the  greater 
part  of  each  epistle  is  devoted  to  inculcating  the  diligent  practice  of 
every  virtue  ?      Did  St.  James  not  preach  the  Gospel  when  he 
proved  the  worthlessness  of  faith,  unless  it  be  followed  by  good 
works  ?     Did  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  preach  the  law,  and  not  the 
Gospel,  because  with  hoi}''   earnestness,  and  all   the  warmth   of 
parental  affection,  they  exhort  their  disciples  to  flee  from  sin,  and 
do  the  thing  that  is  right;  pointing  out  the  peculiar  duties  which 
belong  to  every  station  j]  ;  enumerating  almost  every  virtue  which 
adorns  human  nature,  and  every  vice  which  will  bring  it  to  shame 
and  ruin  ?  _If,  indeed,  we  were  to  teach  you  to  follow  after  holi- 
ness, without  directing  you  to  the  principle  of  holiness — namely, 
the  love  and  fear  of  God,  and  faith  in  our  beloved  Redeemer ; — 
if  we  should  tell  you  to  work  out  your  own  salvation,  without 
exhorting  you  to  ask   for  grace  and  assistance  from  that  Spirit 
which  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do, — then,  indeed,  we 
should  be  found  false  witnesses  of  God;  no  less  than  if  we  should 
teach  the  unholy  doctrine,  that  good  works  are  not  a  necessary 
condition  of  salvation.     But  while  we  bid  you  trust  entirely  to  the 


*  "  Phil.  ii.  15."  +  "  James  ii.  17.  20.  24." 

t  "  2  Peter,  i.  5.  8."  §  "  1  John  iii.  6.  10." 

||  "  The  reader  is  requested  to  attend  particularly  to  the  directions  'given  by 
St.  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  with  respect  to  the  kind  of  instruction  which  he 
would  have  them  adopt. 

"  In  the  Epistles  addressed  to  these  persons,  we  find  rules  for  teaching  those 
committed  to  their  care,   which  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  moral  duties, 
grounded  (it  must  be  particularly  observed)  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  which  are  introduced  in  th«  most  easy,  artless,   and  unaffected  manner 
'  The  things  which  become  sound  doctrine,'  which  Titus  is  enjoined  to  speak, 
instructions  regarding  the  moral  duties  incumbent  on  the  old  and  young.     ' 


are 

That 


niiiiLi.    ;',iii.i    i 1  S        u,,,fe    '''^     inuiai    'imiii  ,>     iiiLiiiiii'cia  um    LUC   uiu    auu    y\ji*ii§.         tnu^ 

which  the  Apostle  commands  Titus  to  '  affirm  constantly,'  is  '  that  they  which 
have  believed  in  God  might  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works:'— $fcyTi£a><ri-— 
'  omni  studio  operam  dent.'    Schlcusner." 
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mercy  of  God  in  Christ  for  pardon  and  acceptance,  and  to  the  aid 
of  his  Spirit  for  strength  to  enable  you  to  think  and  do  those 
things  which  of  yourselves  you  are  unable  to  think  or  do  ;  shall  it 
be  said  that  we  falsify  the  word  of  God,  because  we  teach  that 
without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  and  that  it  is  only  by 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing  that  you  can  hope  to  obtain 
glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality  ?  Shall  we,  in  short,  be 
accused  of  preaching  the  law,  because  we  tell  you,  *  that  being 
not  without  law  to  God,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ,'  you  must 
practise  the  law  ?  Not  while  it  is  remembered  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it : — not  while  a  few 
only  be  recollected  of  those  many  precepts  by  which  he  and  his 
Apostles  enforced  the  strictest  performance  of  moral  duty : — not 
while  that  is  borne  in  mind  which  our  Lord  has  made  the  express 
condition  of  obtaining  everlasting  life, — '  if  thou  wilt  enter  into 
life,  keep  the  commandments  *  ;' — not  with  any  reason  shall  we  be 
accused  as  false  teachers,  so  long  as  that  description  of  the  last 
judgment  shall  stand  part  of  the  Gospel  which  our  Lord  concluded 
with  the  solemn  declaration,  that  they  who  shall  have  neglected  to 
perform  works  of  charity  '  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment, but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal  +.'  "     P.  260. 

In  the  three  next  sermons,  Mr.  Bowdler  directs  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  to  the  blessed  Jesus,  as  "  a  man  of  sor- 
rows ;"  the  willing'  sufferer  for  the  sins  of  others  ;  who  was 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  made  a  spectacle  to  men  and 
angels,  that  he  might  draw  all  men  unto  him ;  impressing 
their  hearts  with  a  due  sense  of  the  immense  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  they  owe  Him,  and  thus  inducing  them  to  love  him 
as  their  Saviour,  and  obey  him  as  their  Lord.  Though  we 
have  already  been  copious  in  our  extracts,  we  cannot  forbear 
laying  the  following  passage  before  our  readers  ;  in  which 
Mr.  B.  appears  to  us  to  have  discussed  the  mysterious  expres- 
sions which  he  has  chosen  for  his  text,  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.) 
with  great  judgment  and  becoming  revereruce.  Perhaps  there 
is  scarcely  a  text  in  the  New  Testament  which  requires  to  be 
more  cautiously  treated  than  this :  the  dreadful  aggravation 
of  suffering  which  forced  it  from  the  lips  of  *our  Lord, 

"  Cannot  be  expressed  as  it  should,  and  as  other  things  may : 
in  silence  we  may  admire  it,  but  all  our  words  will  not  reach  it. 
And  though  to  draw  it  so  far,  as  some  do,  is  little  better  than 
blasphemy;  yet,  on  the  other  side,  to  shrink  it  so  short  as  other 
some  do,  cannot  be  but  with  derogation  to  his  love,  who,  to  kindle 
our  love  and  loving  regard,  would  come  to  a  non  sicut,  in  his 
suffering  :  for  so  it  was,  and  so  we  must  allow  it  to  be  *." 

*  "  Matt.  xix.  17."  f  "  Matt.  xxv.  46." 

%  "  Bishop  Andrewes'  Second  Sermon  on  the  Passion." 
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Whether  Mr.  Bowdler  has  caught  any  portion  of  thf* 
spirit  which  dictated  this  caution,  and  has  preserved  that 
reverential  medium  which  the  pious  Bishop  recommends,  our 
readers  will  judge  :  it  certainly  was  that  great  divine's  opi- 
nion, that  we  may  believe  our  Saviour  to  have  suffered  under 
a  temporary  desertion,  a  restraint  of  the  influence,  but  not  a 
dissolution  of  the  union  subsisting  between  himself  and  his 
Father.  The  latter  was,  we  may  conceive,  impossible;  the 
former  might  have  been  permitted  and  endured,  to  fill  up  the 
foil  measure  of  that  cup  of  sorrows  which  he  had  voluntarily 
undertaken  to  drink. 

"  What  now,"  says  Mr.  Bowdler,  "  (if  it  be  not  presumptuous 
to  enquire)  was  the  cause,  that  at  that  time  the  Son  of  God  was 
thus  oppressed  with  the  bitterest  sorrow  ?      Could  it  be  that  the 
serpent  was  then  permitted  to  exercise  extraordinary  power  against 
the  seed  of  the  woman  ?     Was  it,  that  during  that  awful  darkness 
which  for  three  hours  overhung  the  land,  the  light  of  the  Father's 
love  was  withdrawn  from  his  Son;  and  he  was  left  destitute  and 
forsaken,  without  one  ray  of  comfort  to  cheer  his  soul,  or  dispel 
the  preternatural  gloom  which  the  powers  of  darkness  spread  over 
it  ?     To  affirm  any  thing  on  so  mysterious  a  subject,  were  arro- 
gance,  if  not  impfuty.     Yet  I  observe  that  previous  to  this  mira- 
culous darkness,  the  mind  of  the  blessed  Jesus  was  calm  and  com- 
posed.    His  prayer  for  his  murderers,   his  promise  of  paradise  to 
the  penitent  thief,  and  his  recommending  of  his  mother  to  the  care 
of  the  beloved  disciple  ;  were  striking  instances  of  that  serenity  of 
mind,   that  disregard  for  his  own  sufferings,  and  tender  compas- 
sion for  the  distress  of  others,  which  were  conspicuous  features  in 
his   character.     After  uttering  this  remarkable  cry  likewise,  we 
find  him,  though  under  increasing  torments   of  body,  possessing 
the  same  self-command,    the   same  piety,  and  calm  resignation. 
May  we  not  suppose  that  as  it  was  upon  the  cross  that  he  was  to 
'  blot  out  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances  which  war  against  us  V 
and  to  '  deliver  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  f,'   it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  undergo  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  its  utmost  seve- 
rity ?     That  as  it  was  there  \.  that  he  was  to  triumph  over  princi- 
palities and  powers,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  assailed  by 
them  with  all  the  force  which  they  could  oppose  to  his  weakness  ? 
Perhaps,  then,  the  darkness  which  obscured  the  mid-day  sun,  was 
an  emblem  of  the  distress  under  which  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
then  laboured,  while  he  was  struggling  against  the   prince  of  this 
world,  and  bowed  down  beneath  the  weight  of  sin  and  the  sense  of 
God's    displeasure.     And   surely,   terrible   was   that   conflict,    to 
which   Satan   '  came  down  in  great  wrath,  knowing  that  he  had 


*  "  Col.  ii.  14."  f  "  Gal  iii.  13."  %  "  Col.  ii.  15" 
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but  a  short  time*;'  and  heavy  was  the  load  of  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world  ;  and  keen  the  arrows  of  the  Father's  wrath,  sharper 
than  the  thorns  or  the  nails,  and  piercing  even  through  the  soul  t, 
till  he  burst  into  that  strange  and  bitter  cry,  '  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?' — The  burden  is  supported,  the 
victory  is  accomplished,  the  darkness  is  removed.  Pious  resig- 
nation and  tranquillity  succeed.  For  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a 
prophecy,  even  to  the  very  letter,  the  sufferer  complains  of  thirst ; 
and  then  solemnly  declaring  the  great  work  for  which  he  came 
into  the  world  to  be  now  accomplished,  he  commends  his  spirit 
into  the  hands  of  his  Father ;  and  breathes  it  forth  with  a  loud 
cry,  amidst  the  quaking  of  the  earth,  the  rending  of  rocks,  the 
opening  of  the  graves,  and  the  tearing  asunder  of  the  veil  in  the 
Temple  :  all  nature  being  convulsed,  when  he  who  •  sustainethnall 
things'  bows  his  head  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  opened  to  all 
believers,  when  reconciliation  is  made  with  God  by  the  death  of 
his  Son."     P.  305. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  benefits  derived  to 
Christians  from  that  miraculous  event,  are  set  forth  in  ani- 
mated language  in  the  fifteenth  sermon.  The  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  priestly  and 
regal  characters  of  our  Lord  ;  and  the  eighteenth,  and  two 
following  discourses  illustrate  the  superior  advantages  and 
privileges  annexed  to  Christianity,  which  induced  the  Apostle, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  give  it  the  distinguishing- 
title  of  "  a  better  covenant." 

In  order  to  place  this  subject  fully  before  his  hearers,  Mr. 
Bowdler  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  different  covenants 
which  God  vouchsafed  to  make,  first  with  Adam,  both  before 
and  after  the  fall,  then  with  Noah,  and  Abraham,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Jews.  Upon  the  Mosaic  dispensation  he 
dwells  at  some  length,  discussing  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  pointing  out  various  imperfections  in  the 
ceremonies  and  ordinances  which  it  enjoined,  in  its  moral 
precepts,  and  in  its  sanctions.  Anticipating  the  objections 
which  may  be  made  against  such  a  view  of  a  divine  dispen- 
sation, Mr.  Bowdler  observes  ; 

"  I  have  now  exhibited  to  you  the  law,  as  delivering  rules  for 
moral  conduct,  as  enjoining  the  observance  of  ordinances,  and  a9 
providing  rewards  and  punishments  for  the  obedient  and  disobe- 
dient ;  and  have  shewn  you  its  imperfect  nature  in  each  of  these 
instances.  Let  me  not  be  understood,  when  I  thus  lay  before  you 
its  imperfections,  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  this  work  of  God. 

*  "  Rev.  xii.  12."  t  "  Luke  "•  35-" 
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Considered  by  itself,  and  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  objects  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  it  ought  not  to  be  deemed  imperfect.  It 
was  given  by  Him  who  knew  the  heart  and  temper  of  the  people 
who  were  to  be  governed  by  it ;  it  was  introduced  as  part  of  a 
great  system  which  was  planned  in  the  councils  of  the  Highest 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  and  was  intended  to  shadow 
out,  as  by  a  faint  outline,  that  more  perfect  dispensation  which  was 
to  bring  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Considered,  therefore, 
as  temporary,  as  designed  for  the  direction  of  a  particular  nation, 
and  that  a  stubborn  and  untractable  people ;  and  as  typical  and 
prophetical  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  it  was  not  imperfect ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  admirably  calculated  to  produce  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  designed.  But  when  it  is  compared  with  that  better 
covenant  '  it  has  no  glory'  (as  the  Apostle  speaks)  '  by  reason  of 
the  glory  which  excels  the  ministration  of  death,'  though  glory 
and  splendour  were  shed  over  it  by  its  divine  Founder,  fades  and 
disappears,  if  brought  into  comparison  with  '  the  ministration  of 
righteousness.'  "     P.  424. 

This  is  doubtless  true :  still,  however,  we  think  that  Mr. 
Bowdier  has  somewhat  under-rated  the  character  of  the 
Mosaic  Covenant,  by  not  sufficiently  taking-  into  his  account 
that  imperfect  as  it  certainly  was,  and  a  mere  shadow  of  good 
tilings  to  come,  still  the  outline  which  it  traced  was  sufficiently 
defined  to  lead  the  faithful  Jew,  through  the  medium  of  type 
and  figure,  to  the  knowledge  of  those  great  doctrines  and 
cheering  expectations  which  they  were  to  represent. 

"  As  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  law,"  says  Mr. 
Bowdler,  "  looked  not  beyond  this  world,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
were  very  low  and  imperfect  in  their  nature.  They  were  fitted  to 
work  upon  the  low  hopes  and  servile  fears  of  the  earthly-minded 
Israelite  ;  and  to  produce  that  obedience  to  the  letter,  rather  than 
the  spirit,  which  was  required  of  those  who  were  in  '  bondage' 
under  the  '  weak  and  beggarly  elements'  of  the  law  :  but  how 
could  they  excite  in  any  one  that  spiritual-mindedness,  that  filial 
love,  that  holy  fear,  which  are  the  principles  of  action  under  the 
Gospel  ?  that  service  of  the  heart,  which  the  Almighty  enjoins  and 
approves  I  How  could  they  elevate  the  soul  to  heavenly  things, 
and  a  better  inheritance  ?  or  teach  it  to  despise  those  vanities,  the 
love  of  which  they  were  calculated  to  implant  in  the  heart  ?" 
P.  421. 

Surely  in  this  passage  there  is  much  which  requires  re-con- 
sideration. The  questions  which  it  proposes  may  perhaps  be 
sufficiently  answered  by  proposing  others  :  How  then,  we 
would  inquire,  did  David  and  other  illustrious  saints  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  these  important  lessons?  Whence  did 
Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  derive  that  rule  of  life  which  enabled 
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them  to  become  righteous  before  God  I  And  how  does  it 
happen,  that  so  many  eminent  Jews  are  set. forth  by  St.  Paul 
as  examples  of  faith,  and  patience,  and  heavenly-mindedness, 
to  us  Christians  ? 

We  need  not,  we  are  sure,  remind  Mr.  Bowdler,  that  our 
Church  decidedly,  and  he  will  doubtless  allow  justly,  rejects 
as  erroneous  the  idea,  that  the  old  fathers  looked  only  for 
temporary  promises.  But  if  they  looked  for  more  than  such 
promises,  whence  could  they  have  received  their  information 
but  from  that  dispensation  under  which  they  lived  ;  and  how 
can  a  covenant,  holding  forth  to  their  faithful  minds  such  ex- 
pectations, be  characterized  as  sanctioned  only  by  temporal 
promises?  As  a  dispensation,  the  Mosaic  law  was  indeed 
comparatively  imperfect ;  it  announced,  through  the  dim  and 
uncertain  medium  of  type  and  figure,  the  future  blessings  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  when  its  figures  are  compared  with  the  sub- 
stance they  were  intended  to  rspresent;  when  the  prospect  of 
a  Redeemer  to  appear  at  some  future  period,  is  contrasted 
with  the  joyful  certainty  that  this  Redeemer  has  appeared, 
and  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  this  imperfection 
will  be  sufficiently  manifest.  Still  however,  as  the  holy  men 
under  the  law  were  led  by  its  ceremonies,  its  services,  and  its 
injunctions,  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour  to  come  ;  to  faith 
in  him,  and  to  such  an  obedience  as,  wrought  in  that  faith, 
would  reuder  them  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  their  Law- 
giver ;  though  very  inferior  to  the  dispensation  of  which  it  was 
the  forerunner,  it  may  be  spoken  of  in  higher  terms  perhaps 
than  Mr.  Bowdler  has  used,  without  derogating  at  all  from 
the  superiority  of  that  "  better  covenant,"  under  which  we 
Christians  have  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  living. 

We  think  that  the  excellent  author  himself  will,  on  further 
reflection,  agree  with  us  in  this  view  of  the  subject ;  for  we 
cannot  suppose,  that  the  influence  of  a  few  splendid  authori- 
ties will  induce  him  to  adopt  that  ingenious  but  dangerous 
theory,  by  which  the  divine  authority  of  the  Mosaic  covenant 
is  attempted  to  be  proved  from  its  alledged,  and,  we  had 
almost  said  purposely,  magnified  imperfections. 

The  restoration  of  Israel  and  Judah  forms  the  subject  of  the 
twenty-first  sermon.  This  is  a  doctrine  recommending  itself 
at  all  times  to  the  affections  of  the  faithful  Christian  ;  who 
will  anxiously  desire  to  see  his  brethren  the  Jews  admitted  to 
a  share  of  those  blessed  hopes  and  privileges  which  he  himself 
values  so  highly  :  and  perhaps  it  is  rendered  peculiarly  inte- 
resting at  the  present  moment,  by  the  premature  and  ill 
managed   attempts  which  some  have  made   to  convert   the 
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Jews,  and  thus  hasten  the  arrival  of  that  hour  which  the  sure 
word  of  prophecy  leads  us  to  expect. 

That  Israel  will  again  be  taken  into  covenant  with  God, 
and  "  the  Son  of  God  the  Messiah  will  dwell  among  them  ac- 
knowledged and  honoured  as  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  (p.  485.) 
we  are  surely  justified  by  the  words  of  Scripture  in  expecting  : 
but  that  this  great  event  will  be  accomplished  by  the  mere 
ordinary  exertions  of  human  agents,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt ;  and  that  it  ever  can  be  effected  by  efforts  which  seem 
at  least  to  savour  of  fanaticism,  and  may  encourage,  if  not  pro- 
duce a  schismatical  disregard  of  the  laws  of  that  spiritual  king- 
dom of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  we  believe  to  be  as  impossi- 
ble as  God  himself  is  true. 

Mr.  Bowdler  gives  no  encouragement  to  any  such  expecta- 
tions ;  he  appears  cautiously  to  have  abstained  from  any  allu- 
sion to  them ;  conceiving,  probably,  that  the  restoration  and 
conversion  of  Israel  is  a  portion  of  that  scheme  of  Divine 
Providence  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  to  which  it  be- 
comes us  to  look  forward  with  hope ;  instead  of  rashly  endea- 
vouring to  accelerate  its  completion  by  an  unbidden,  perhaps 
an  unwarranted  interference  in  matters  not  within  our  sphere 
of  duty  or  ability.  The  spirit  in  which  he  recommends  his 
hearers  to  contemplate  this  subject,  if  it  be  properly 
cherished  as  a  director  of  religious  conduct,  as  well  as  of  en- 
quiry into  the  divine  counsels,  will  effectually  pi'eserve  us 
from  those  errors,  into  which  irregular  zeal  is  too  apt  to  lead 
the  best  intentioned  persons. 

"  It  is  proper  to  premise,"  says  he,  "  that  this  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  prophecies ; 
but  a  plain  statement  of  a  few  acknowledged  facts.  Nor  is  it  in- 
tended to  indulge  conjecture,  or  gratify  curiosity.  This  is  not  the 
spirit,  with  which  we  should  examine  the  Word  of  God ;  not  the 
spirit,  which  is  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 
The  course  of  God's  dealings  is  a  subject  of  too  high  and  holy  a 
nature  to  be  touched,  except  in  devout  awe  and  reverence.  It 
should  be  approached  with  humble  piety,  a  faithful  trust  in  his  pro- 
mises, and  submission  to  his  will,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  the  glory 
of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  in  whom  all  these  promises  are  yea  and 
amen."     P.  486. 

Without  the  slightest  intention  of  casting  an  injurious  re- 
flection upon  the  conduct  or  views  of  those  who  see  this  mat- 
ter in  a  different  light  from  ourselves,  and  imagine  that  they 
are  bound  in  duty  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  by 
an  associated  and  powerful  effort,  we  shall  continue  to  think. 
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all  such  labours  at  least  inexpedient;  and  humbly  (rust  that 
we  shall  not  be  judged  deficient  in  Christian  zeal  or  charity,  if 
we  deem  it  right  to  leave  to  Him,  who  thought  tit  for  wise 
purposes,  to  inflict  a  judicial  blindness  on  his  once  chosen 
people,  the  office  of  removing-  it  in  his  own  way,  and  at  his 
own  time. 

The  concluding-  sermon  of  the  volume  considers  our  Saviour 
in  that  awful  character,  in  which  he  will  consummate  the 
great  work  he  has  undertaken  on  our  behalf,  by  dispensing 
from  the  seat  of  judgment  reward  or  punishment  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works.  Upon  such  a  subject,  all  that  the 
preacher  can  do  is  to  clothe  with  his  own  language  arguments 
and  suggestions  which  have  been  again  and  again  employed. 
It  is  a  theme  which  has  already  exhausted  every  store  of  illus- 
tration, of  reasoning,  of  eloquence;  and  yet,  amply  and  re- 
peatedly as  it  has  been  discussed,  it  is  a  theme  to  which  we 
never  can  recur  without  the  most  intense  and  painful  interest. 
To  say  that  Mr.  Eowdler  has  succeeded  in  exciting  that  in- 
terest, is  to  say  little ;  for  very  inferior  powers  to  those 
which  he  possesses  could  scarcely  fail  of  this  :  but  he  has 
done  it,  not  by  aiming  at  splendid  periods,  or  the  excitement 
of  enthusiastic  feelings ;  not  by  calling  forth  the  terror 
which  confounds,  or  the  rapture  which  misleads  ;  but  he  lays 
before  his  congregation  the  appalling  doctrine  in  the  very 
words  of  Scripture,  and  he  states  it  as  it  is,  a  doctrine  not 
more  awful  than  consoling,  not  more  alarming  to  the  sinner 
than  encouraging  to  him  who  labours  by  well  doing  in  faith 
and  humility  to  obtain  the  promises.  The  following  passage 
shall  form  our  concluding  extract;  and  it  will  exhibit  Mr, 
Bowdler  as  a  Christian  teacher  of  that  old  and  excellent 
school,  which,  studying  the  Scriptures  as  a  connected  and 
harmonious  whole,  has  imbibed  from  them  views  of  the  divine 
dispensations  worthy  of  the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  and  the 
mercy,  as  well  as  of  the  justice  and  power  of  their  Author. 

"  Receive  it  then,  my  dear  brethren,  as  the  clear  and  decided 
doctrine  of  God's  Word,  that  every  man's  future  state  depends 
upon  his  conduct  here.  Let  it  not  be  paid  that  our  works  are  of  no 
consequence  :  it  is  according  to  them  that  we  shall  receive  our  re- 
ward of  good  or  evil  at  the  day  of  retribution.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  because  '  eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God,'  nothing  is  required  on 
our  part:  a  gift  maybe  accepted,  or  it  may  be  refused :  pardon 
may  be  freely  granted,  and  honour  freely  conferred ;  yet  both  be 
made  liable  to  conditions  imposed  by  the  giver.  *  There  is  a 
worthiness  required  in  those  who  would  be  partakers  of  future 
glory,  a  due  disposition  to  receive  it,  wrought  in  us  by  the  grace, 
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and  accepted  through  the  mercy  of  the  Gospel  covenant  *.     And 
this  worthiness  consists  in  a  deep  sense  of  our  sinfulness  and  unpro- 
fitableness, a  firm  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus,  an  ardent  desire  of  the  hea- 
venly happiness,  and  a  mighty  zeal  and  diligence  in  our  endeavours 
to  obtain  it.     Do  not  then  rest  satisfied  with  contemplating  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ ;  do  not  think  to 
magnify  the  greatness   or    the   goodness   of  your    Creator  and 
Redeemer  by  trusting  to  them  for  3^our  reward,  while  you  do  no- 
thing for  yourselves  ;  but  let  the  consideration  that  that  reward  is 
to  be  given  according  to  your  works  make  you  diligent  to  work  out 
your  salvation  :  let  it  quicken  your  faith,  that  it  may  be  fruitful  in 
good  works ;  and  animate  your  prayers  for  that  grace  which  alone 
can  enable  you  to  perform  them.     Let  the  greatness  of  the  pro- 
mised reward,  and  the  terrible  nature  of  the  punishment  which  is 
threatened,  remind  you  of  the  height  of  virtue  to  which  you  should 
attain,  and  of  the  evil  nature  of  sin  which  must  be  for  ever  banished 
from  the  presence  of  a  most  holy  God.     And  let  a  deep  reflection 
on  your  own  weakness  and  unworthiness  stimulate  your  endeavours  ; 
since  so  much  evil  is  to  be  overcome,  so  much  slothfulness  to  be 
roused,  so  much  holiness  and  heavenly-mindedness  to  be  acquired, 
before  you  can  be  fit  to  appear  before  God.     '  The  great,  the 
mighty,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  his  name ;  great  in  counsel,  and 
mighty  in  work :  for  his  eyes  are  open  upon  all  the  ways  of  the 
sons  of  men  :  to  give  every  one  according  to  his  ways,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  fruit  of  his  doings  +.' "     P.  527. 

If  now  we  are  called  upon  to  separate  from  much  that  we 
approve  something  which  appears  to  us  to  need  correction,  we 
shall  first  of  all  object  to  the  frequent  use  of  "  the  Saviour," 
an  expression  which,  we  confess,  offends  our  ears.  It  is  not, 
as  far  as  we  recollect,  warranted  by  the  usage  of  Scripture  ; 
lor  the  solitary  instance  in  our  translation  of  Phil.  iii.  20.  can 
scarcely  be  alledged  in  its  support.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
may  indeed  justly  be  called  the  Saviour  xar  e£oxw ;  but  still 
there  is  an  appropriation  of  the  highest  Christian  privilege  to 
ourselves  in  the  more  ususal  title  of  our  Saviour,  so  well  be- 
coming the  faith  of  a  Christian,  and  that  appropriation  is  so 
fully  justified  by  the  almost  unvarying  language  of  Scripture, 
that  we  should  much  prefer  it,  even  if  the  expression  to  which 
we  object  had  not  been  so  generally  adopted  by  a  party,  with 
which  Mr.  Bowdler  holds,  as  we  conceive,  no  other  character- 
istic in  common. 

Perhaps  also  we  may  be  inclined  to  recommend  a  somewhat 
less  frequent  use  of  interjections,  and  of  such  phrases  as, 


*  "  See  Bishop  Bull's  excellent  Discourse  on  the  Worthiness  of  the  Partakers 
of  Future  Glorv,  vol.  i." 
t  "  Jer.  xxxii.  18,  19." 
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"  dear  brethren,"  "  dear  Redeemer,"  "  Oh,  my  brethren/' 
&c.  With  Mr.  Bowdler  this  is  earnestness,  and  not  affecta- 
tion :  but  still  it  would  be  better  avoided ;  for  a  far  greater 
interest  is  excited  by  the  sober  and  dignified  address  peculiar 
to  the  Church  of  England,  than  any  suchj  impassioned 
language  can  produce.  Mr.  Bowdler,  we  are  sure,  will  re- 
ceive our  remarks  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  made. 
We  would  not  cavil,  but  we  would  willingly  see  these  trifling 
imperfections  removed,  which  weaken  the  effect  of  much  that 
is  in  itself  excellent ;  and  may,  in  some  instances,  render  the 
preacher's  language  liable  to  imputations  which  it  does  not 
deserve. 


Art.  XI.  Curialia  Miscellanea,  or  Anecdotes  of  old 
Times;  Regal,  Noble,  Gentilitial,  and  Miscellaneous :  in- 
cluding Authentic  Anecdotes  of  the  Royal  Household,  and 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Court,  at  an  early  Period 
of  the  English  History.  By  Samuel  Pegge,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
Author  of  the  "  Curialia, '  and  of  "  Anecdotes  of  the 
English  Language"  8vo.  440  pp.  12s.  Nichols  and 
Co.     1818. 

Mr.  Pegge  in  his  life  time,  published  three  portions  of 
Miscellaneous  Antiquarian  researches  relative  to  the  Royal 
Household,  in  which,  by  the  patronage  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  he  held  a  respectable  post,  as  one  of  the  Grooms 
of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Chamber.  Two  more  portions  of  the 
same  book  were  edited  after  his  death  by  Mr.  Nichols  ;  and 
the  continuation  of  the  work  was  only  interrupted  by  the  fire, 
which  in  1808,  destroyed  that  gentleman's  premises,  consum- 
ing the  greater  number  of  Mr.  Pegge's  printed  copies,  and  a 
part  also  of  his  MS. 

The  pieces  contained  in  the  present  volume,  have  been 
arranged  from  the  wreck  of  the  original  materials. 

Mr.  Pegge,  by  legitimate  right  of  succession,  was  an  here- 
ditary Antiquarian ;  his  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pegge  (as  we 
learn  from  some  Parentalia  compiled  by  his  son,  and  prefixed 
to  the  work  before  us)  was  Rector  of  Whittington,  in  Derby- 
shire.    He  was  an  amiable  man,  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
and  a  studious  emulator  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Hearne, 
as  the  pages  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  the  Archseolo- 
gia  sufficiently  testify.  The  village  of  Whittington  is  well  known 
by  a  small  public-house,  which  has  been  dignified  with  the 
title  of  "  the  Revolution  House" — a  name  which  it  obtained 
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from  a  meeting  between  the  Earl  of  Danby,  the  Earl  of  De- 
vonshire, and  Mr.  D'Arcy,  on  Whittington  Moor,  which  ad- 
joins it,  in  1(388,  to  take  measures  about  the  revolution  at  that 
time  in  agitation ;  a  shower  of  rain  drove  them  into  the  then 
humble  "  Cock  and  Pynot,"  which  has  thus  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  immortalized  in  topography.     In  the  "  plotting 
parlour,"  as  it  is  called  to  this,  day,  still  remains  an  old  armed 
chair,  which  the  landlord  shews  with  particular  glee,  as  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  adds  with  no  little  satisfac- 
tion, how  the  ndti  natorum  of  that  great  nobleman,  honoured 
it  themselves  with  a  visit  on  the  centenary  of  the  revolution, 
■which  their  ancestor  completed.     In  the  year  1788,  a  sub- 
scription was  opened  by  most  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  to 
erect  a  monumental  column  on  the  spot  on  which  the  three 
patriots  of  their  county  had  formerly  met ;  and  it  was  resolved 
to  celebrate  the  hundredth  fifth  of  November  from  the  revo- 
lution, by  a  solemn  jubilee.     On  this  occasion  Dr.  Pegge, 
having  on  the  same  morning  entered    into   his   85th   year, 
preached  an  appropriate  sermon.    The  "  Revolution  House," 
and  the  armed  chair  were  visited  with  due  honour  ;  the  gen- 
tlemen had  a  dinner ;  the  ladies  an  exhibition  of  fire-works  and 
a  ball,  and  the  populace  three  hogsheads  of  ale  in  the  town  of 
Chesterfield.     Mr.  Cunningham  wrote  some  commendatory 
stanzas  on  Dr.  Pegge's  text,  and  a  Pindaric  Ode  on  the  great 
and  glorious  event  of  the  day  ;  and  Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban, 
faithfully  chronicled  all  the  flags,  banners,  music,  carriages, 
horsemen,  toasts,  and  ball-tickets,  in  his  valuable  Magazine. 

Mr.  Samuel  Pegge,  the  author  of  the  Curialia,  was  the  only 
surviving  son  of  the  above-mentioned  gentleman  ;  he  was 
born  in  1732 ;  educated  at  St.  John's  College  Cambridge ; 
admitted  Barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  appointed,  as 
we  ha\e  before  stated,  Esquire  of  the  King's  Household. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  died  in  1800.  Besides  the 
Curialia,  he  wrote  many  occasional  antiquarian  papers, 
and  compiled  a  most  entertaining  little  book,  "  Anec- 
dotes of  the  English  Language,"  which  was  printed  posthu- 
mously by  Mr.  Nichols.  He  left  an  only  son,  the  present- 
highly  respectable  Sir  Christopher  Pegge,  Regius  Professor 
oi  Physic,  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  several  parts  of  thcCurialia,  if  Mr.  Pegge  had  lived, 
to  complete  his  whole  design,  would  have  appeared  under  the 
title  of  Hospiiium  Reyis. 

If  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  smile  at  the  extraordinary 
minuteness  of  inquiry  which  attends  all  antiquarian  pursuit, 
and  the  occasionally  disproportionate  importance  which  its 
loveis  are  accustomed  to  attach  to  their  discoveries;  we  ars 
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bound  in  justice,  at  the  same  time,  to  observe,  that  we  neve1 
opened  any  work  professing  to  treat  on  such  subjects,  which 
did  not  afford  us  considerable  entertainment,  at  the  least ;  and 
it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  undervalue  the  information,  which 
for  the  most  part,  accompanies  it.  On  these  grounds  our 
best  thanks  most  assuredly  are  due  to  Mr.  Pegge.  He  has 
pared  no  labour  in  his  favourite  study  ;  many  and  many  a  year 
must  he  have  pored  over  dusty  tomes,  and  sat  down  to  bis 
meals,  %sp<yiv  avmroiS  and  iwguibus  insectis,  to  obtain  the  par- 
ticulars which  he  has  here  furnished.  His  volume  has 
amused  us  much  ;  and  if  his  whole  powers  have  been  concen- 
trated in  a  work  which  may  draw  down  the  sneer  of  a  meta- 
physician, or  the  sarcasm  of  a  political  economist,  his  manes 
need  not  be  disturbed,  for  certain  we  are,  that  he  has  been 
quite  as  usefully,  and  far  more  harmlessly  employed,  than 
many  of  those  soidisant  sages,  who  will  think  his  occupations 
trifling. 

Mr.  Pegge  commences  with  some  particulars  relative  to 
the  Royal  Establishment,  under  our  several  monarchs  in 
historical  succession,  and  much  do  we  rejoice  to  learn  in  the 
outset,  that  none  of  them  have  ever  thought  of  claiming  a 
privilege  always  exercised  by  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  must  be  "  very  inconvenient" 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  :  that  of  appropriating  to  them- 
selves the  first  floor  of  every  house  in  the  city,  for  the  use  of 
the  officers  of  their  Court,  and  of  the  army.  William  the 
Conqueror  to  be  sure,  was  not  very  nice  in  his  moral  feeling 
towards  his  newly  acquired  subjects,  if  we  may  believe  the 
writer  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ;  but  he  was  more  a  dragon  of 
the  Arimaspians  than  of  Wanliey,  and  contented  himself  with 
swallowing  gold  and  silver  instead  of  houses  and  churches. 
"  Pro  more  suo,  extorset  multuni  pecuniae  suis  subditis  uvi- 
cunque  haberet  aliquem  pnetextum,  sive  jure,  sive  aliter." 
1  parti ra  juste,  maxima  vero  ex-parle  injuste,  rebus  parum 
xirgentiims."  Chron.  Sax.  187.  191.  William  Rufus  did  not 
proceed  to  such  harsh  measures  at  once,  but  Falstaff  himself 
was  not  a  shrewder  recruiting  officer.  When  in  Normandy, 
he  pretended  from  want  of  supplies,  to  call  for  20,000  men 
from  England  ;  in  raising  these,  none  were  taken  but  such  as 
were  "  well  to  pass,  or  to  whom  it  was  inconvenient  to  leave 
their  families." 

"  None  but  good  householders  (as  the''  jolly  knight  says) 
yeomen's  sons,  contracted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been  asked  twice 
on  the  bane,  such  a  commodity  of  warm  slaves  as  had  as  lief  hear 
-the  devil  as  a  drum,  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than 
a  struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild  duck." 
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When  they  were  ready  to  embark,  the  king's  treasurer  in- 
formed them,  and  his  offer  was  right  gladly  accepted,  that 
they  might  purchase  their  discharge  at  ten  shillings  a  head, 
His  successor  Henry  I.  attempted  some  very  necessary  re- 
forms in  his  court.     The  royal  progresses  in  the  last  reign 
had  become  intolerably  burdensome  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
king's  purveyors,  and  the  face  of  the  country  through  which 
the  monarch  and  his  train  advanced,  resembled  that  which  had 
been  devastated  by  a  retreating  army.    The  population  when 
they  knew  of  his  approach  left  their  houses,  and  carrying  off 
what  provisions  they  could,  sheltered  themselves  in  fastnesses. 
The   severe   punishment   which    the   king  denounced,  may 
afford  some  measure  of  the  extent  and  the  enormity  of  the 
offences    committed.      Whoever    belonging    to    the    court 
"  spoiled  any  goods  of  those  who  entertained  them  in  their 
progresses,  or  abused  the  persons  of  their  hosts,  were  on  proof 
to  have  their  eyes  put  out,  or  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off." 
A  sufficient  remedy  it  may  be  imagined  for  that  lust  of  the 
eye  which  covets  its  neighbours  goods,  and  that  itching  of 
brute  force  which  longs  to  kick  him  from  his  possessions  a 
grand  coup  de  pie.     Stephen's  court  is  described  just  after 
his  accession  to  have  been  extremely  magnificent ;  "  multi- 
tudine,  magnitudine,  auro,  argentd,  gemmis,  vestibus,   om- 
nimoda  dapsilitate."    Henric.  Huntingd.  VIII.  and  Becket, 
when  he  was  chancellor  in  the  following  reign,  indulged  in 
the  unheard-of  luxury  of  strewing  his  hall  every  day  in  winter 
with  fresh  straw  or  hay,  and  in  summer  with  rushes,   or 
leaves  newly  gathered.     The  reason  assigned  for  this  Syba- 
ritish  extravagance  is  whimsical  enough,  "  that  such  knights 
as  the  benches  could  not  contain  might  sit  on  the  floor  with- 
out dirtying  their  fine  cloaths."     An  accident  not  unlikely  to 
happen,  if  we  may  credit  writers  even  as  late  as  the  times  of 
Elizabeth,  from  the  copious  salivatory  deposits  which  our  an- 
cestors (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  were  accustomed  to 
make,  both  at  meals,  and  during  conversation.     Becket,  ac- 
cording to  his  biographer,  Fitz  Stephen,  was  not  less  sump- 
tuous in  his  apparel  than  in  his  domestic  appointments,  and 
Lord  Lyttelton  has  borrowed  a  merry  story  from  this  source 
at  the  future  martyr's  expence. 

"  As  the  King  and  Becket,  his  Chancellor  *,  were  riding  toge- 
ther through  the  streets  of  London,  in  cold  and  stormy  weather, 
the  King  saw,  coming  towards  them,  a  poor  old  man,  in  a  thin 
coat,  worn  to  tatters.     Would  it  not  be  a  great  charity  (said  he  to 
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the  Chancellor)  to  give  this  naked  wretch,  who  is  so  needy  and  in- 
firm, a  good  warm  cloak  ?  Certainly,  answered  that  Minister ; 
and  you  do  the  duty  of  a  King,  in  turning  your  eyes  and  thoughts 
to  such  objects.  While  they  were  thus  talking,  the  man  came 
near ;  the  King  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  have  a  good  cloak  ? 
and,  turning  to  the  Chancellor,  said, —  You  shall  have  the  merit  of 
this  good  deed  of  charity  ;  then  suddenly  laying  hold  on  a  fine  new 
scarlet  cloak,  lined  with  fur,  which  Becket  had  on,  he  tried  to  pull 
it  from  him,  and,  after  some  struggle,  in  which  they  had  both 
like  to  have  fallen  from  their  horses,  prevailed.  The  poor  man  had 
the  cloak,  and  the  Courtiers  laughed,  like  good  Courtiers,  at  the 
pleasantry  of  the  King  *."     P.  58. 

The  lavish  Richard,  whose  intemperate  zeal  in  the  holy 
wars  had  exhausted  his  revenues,  adopted  a  singular  expe- 
dient in  order  to  recruit  them.  Three  of  his  ships  had  been 
lost  between  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  and  among  other  persons 
who  perished  with  them  was  the  lord  keeper,  whose  body 
was  afterwards  found  with  the  great  seal  suspended  round  his 
neck ;  the  manner  in  which,  according  to  the  strict  ceremo- 
nial, my  Lord  Eldon  still  ought  to  bear  it,  as  even  up  to  the 
present  day  the  office  is  bestowed  with  all  the  original  forms 
of  manual  tradition  of  the  seals  from  the  king  himself. 
Richard  availed  himself  of  this  loss  by  ordering  a  new  seal  to 
be  made,  and  recalling  all  commissions  which  had  been  issued 
under  the  old  one. 

These  notes  do  not  proceed  lower  than  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  and  are  followed  by  some  extracts  from  the  Liber 
Niger,  relative  to  the  allowances  of  some  officers  of  the  court. 
The  knights  of  the  household,  when  they  were  sick,  or  spe- 
cially let  blood,  or  went  through  other  fashionable  medica- 
ments of  the  time,  were  to  take  for  livery  "  four  loaves,  two 
mess  of  great  meat  and  roast,  half  a  pitcher  of  wine,  and 
two  gallons  of  ale."  We  wish  we  had  been  informed  what 
was  the  average  ratio  of  appetite  between  a  gentleman  of 
those  days  sick  and  well.  The  royal  barber  too  every  Satur- 
day night,  "  if  it  please  the  king  to  cleanse  his  head,  legs, 
or  feet,  and  for  his  shaving,"  was  to  have  two  loaves  and  one 
pitcher  of  wine,  and  the  ushers  of  chamber  ought  to  testify 
this,  if  this  be  necessary  dispended  or  no."  The  barbers  of 
England  in  those  happier  times,  if  we  may  judge  from  these 
allowances,  stood  as  high  as  their  brethren  of  Bagdad,  and 
very  far  above  their  present  degenerate  shave- well-for-a- 
penny  posterity. 

The  virtue  of  the  royal  touch  with  some  of  our  kings  ex- 

*  "  Life  of  Henry  II.  vol.  iii.  p.  311." 
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tended  far  beyond  the  single  disease  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  suppose  it  confined.    Alfred,  Abbot  of  Itivaulx,  in- 
forms us,  that  six  men  totally  blind,  besides  another  who  had 
lost  one  of  his  eyes,  were  restored  to  perfect  sight  by  Edward 
the   Confessor.     This  gift  was  in  abeyance  during  the  civil 
w  ars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  no  cure  is  on  record  even 
by  the  meek  and  pious  Henry  in  the  course  of  his  life  time. 
His  ghost  however  made  ample  amends  for  this  dereliction  of 
kingly  power,  and  after  forty  years  of  sepulchral  quiescence 
actually  saved  a  culprit  at  the  gallows  by  its  timely  appear- 
ance.   The  criminal,  who  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  so) 
was  really  innocent,  after  his  hour's  suspension,  was  cut  down 
alive  ;  and  went  speedily,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  return  thanks 
at  the  king's  tomb  at  Chertsey.     This  posthumous  exertion  of 
the  good  prince  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  the  pope  had 
icfused  to  canonize  him  :  first  because  he  thought  him  too 
simple  to  be  sainted;  and  secondly,  (which  we  rather  suspect 
to  be  the  operating  reason)  because  Henry  VII.  refused  to 
pay  the  contingent  expence,   which  was  not  less  than  1500 
ducats  in  gold.  Bishop  Percy,  in  the  Northumberland  House- 
hold Book,  has  curtailed  the  privilege  of  the  Piantagenets, 
and  wishes  to  confine  their  ehicacy  to  the  cramp  only ;  it  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  Tudors  at  least  were  possessed  of 
the  entire  virtue,  and  that  the  Stuarts  were  not  (as  the  learned 
editor  mistakenly  supposes)  the  first  who  claimed  it.     Fuller 
has  recorded  a  notable  instance  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  medi- 
cal powers,  and  with  him  they  seem  to  have  resided  as  much 
in  the  .tongue  as  in  the  finger. 

"  Sir  John  Cheke,  his  Tutor  for  the  Greek  language  lay  very  dan- 
gerously ill,  to  the  great  disquiet  and  concern  of  the  King,  who,  after 
frequent  and  daily  enquiries,  learned  from  the  Physicians  at  last  that 
there  was  not  the  least  hope  of  life.  *  No,'  said  the  King,  '  he 
will  not  die  now;  for  this  morning  I  begged  his  life  from  God  in 
my  prayers,  and  obtained  it.'  This  accordingly  came  to  pass  ;  and 
Sir  John  recovered  speedily,  contrary  to  all  medical  expectations. 
The  truth  was  ascertained  by  an  ear-witness,  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, who  related  it  to  the  grandson  of  Sir  John  Cheke  (Sir  Thomas 
Cheke,  of  firgo,  Essex*.)"     P.  130. 

The  thunders  of  the  Lateran  were  of  no  avail  against  this 
extraordinary  gift,  for  Elizabeth,  while  under  excommuni- 
cation, healed  a  rigid  papist,  who  had  tried  ali  other  means 
in  vain.  If  the  gold  which  was  presented  at  the  time  of 
touching,  and  which  doubtless  acted  as  an  amulet,  was  lest, 


*  "  Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain,  buok  vij.  p.  485." 
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the  disease  returned  ;  but  a  new  touch  and  new  gold  removed 
it;  the  gold  if  lent  produced  all  proper  effect  upon  the  bor- 
rower, and  even  silver,  when  the  king's  purse  was  low,  acted 
as  a  specific.  There  was  much  sympathy  between  the  royal 
hand  and  the  part  touched,  so  much  that  on  the  very  day  and 
hour  of  Charles  the  First's  murder,  the  sores  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  healed  by  him  broke  out  afresh,  though  she 
lived  at  a  great  distance  from  London,  and  was  ignorant  of 
his  death.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  our  princes  since 
Queen  Anne,  have  pretended  to  this  miraculous  gift,  though 
we  beiieve,  even  the  last  descendant  of  the  expelled  family 
was  unwilling  to  surrender  his  imaginary  attribute  of  legiti- 
mate royalty.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  on  the  subject 
may  find  ample  details,  in  three  works  by  John  Brown,  Chy- 
rurgeon  in  ordinary  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty 
(Charles  II.)  1.  Adenochoiradelogia,  or  an  Anatomick 
Chyrurgical  treatise  of  Glandules  and  Strumces.  2.  Chcera- 
deiogia,  or  an  exact  discourse  of  Strumoes,  in  that  modest 
and  plain  dress,  that  the  meanest  capacity  may  hereby  find 
out  the  disease.  3.  Charisma  Basilicon,  containing  above 
sixty  admirable  cures  performed  with,  and  without  gold,  by 
his  Majesty's  benediction,  by  his  late  Majesty's  precious  blood 
and  the  like.  How  much  this  foolery  was  then  in  vogue,  we 
may  learn  from  the  registers  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dunkley, 
keeper  of  the  closet  belonging  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  from 
1667  to  1682.  The  number  of  persons  touched  amounted  to 
92,107  ! 

The  whimsical  change  between  the  Beauforts  and  the 
Somersets  may  be  well  known,  but  to  us  who  are  bad  heralds, 
it  was  new. 

"  Henry  Beaufort,  third  Duke  of  Somerset,  temp.  Henry  VII. 
had  a  Natural  Son,  to  whom  he  gave  the  names  of  Charles  Somer- 
set (afterwards  a  Knight),  whose  Descendant  was  created  Duke  of 
Beaufort.  Thus,  by  a  Child  of  Casualty,  the  Name  and  Title  have 
changed  positions;  as  what  was  Beaufort  Duke  of  Somerset  is  now 
Somerset  Duke  ©f  Beaufort.''     P.  189. 

The  bearings  of  all  the  Bruces  are  finely  conceived,  and 
express  their  kingly  origin.  The  Elgin  branch  has  for  its 
crest  a  hand  holding  a  sceptre,  and  the  motto  Fuimus ; 
another  descendant  has  a  hand  holding  a  sword,  with  Venture 
forward;  a  third,  the  setting  sun,  and  Irrevocabile ;  a  fourth, 
Spes  nostra  supeine. 

Coaches  were  first  used  in  England  in  Richard  the  Second's 
lime,  under  the  name  of  Whirlicotes.  What  sort  our  own 
then  were  in  point  of  elegance,  is  not  easily  ascertained,  btit 
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in  Germany,  we  are  told,  about  the  same  period,  they  were 
"  ugley  vehicles,  made  of*  four  clumsey  boards  ;*'  of  these,, 
as  late  as  1618,  John  Sigismina,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg-, 
when  he  went  to  Warsaw  to  do  homage  for  the  Dutchy  of 
Warsaw,  had  thirty-six  in  his  train,  each  drawn  by  six 
horses.  The  King  of  Denmark  had  better  taste ;  twenty 
years  before  this  he  entered  Berlin  in  a  black  velvet  chariot, 
laced  with  gold,  drawn  by  eight  white  coursers,  with  bits 
and  caparisons  of  silver.  Our  hackney  coaches  are  so  called 
from  the  French  word  haquenee,  a  common  horse,  for  all 
purposes  of  riding.  Their  fiacres  have  a  much  higher  origin. 
Fiacre  was  the  name  of  a  saint,  who,  in  common  with  other 
great  men,  had  the  honour  of  decorating  a  sign  post  in  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine,  from  which  these  vehicles  were  first  let  out. 
This  saint  was  the  second  son  of  Eugenius  IV.  King  of  Scots  ; 
he  refused  the  crown,  took  a  religious  habit,  has  a  chapel  at. 
St.  Omer's,  and  is  the  tutelary  protector  of  persons  afflicted 
with  the  piles,  with  which  disease  he  killed  our  Henry  V.  in 
revenge  for  having  pillaged  his  shrine.  The  London  hackney 
coaches,  in  1625,  were  only  twenty  in  number ;  they  must 
have  multiplied  rapidly,  for  in  a  proclamation  ten  years  after- 
wards, they  are  denounced  "  as  a  great  disturbance  to  his 
Majesty,  his  dearest  consort  the  Queen,  the  nobility,  and 
others  of  place  and  degree,  in  their  passage  through  the 
streets."  In  1654,  they  were  enlarged  to  200  ;  a  few  years 
after  the  Revolution  they  were  700 ;  and  in  our  time,  the 
driving  of  them,  we  believe,  affords  occupation  to  1200  of 
the  most  impudent  knaves  in  the  kingdom. 

The  pope's  nieces  never  wear  mourning,  not  even  for  their 
nearest  relations  ;  as  the  Romans  reckon  it  so  great  a  hap- 
piness for  a  family  to  have  a  pope  in  it,  that  nothing  ought  to 
afflict  his  holiness'  kindred.  Mr.  Richard  Shute,  was  a 
Turkey  merchant,  member  for  the  City  of  London,  and  a 
great  favourite  of  Charles  I.  "  Without  doubt,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, Mrs.  Thomas,  "  he  was  very  nice  in  the  mode  of 
that  age,  his  valet  being  some  hours  every  morning  in  starch- 
ing his  beard  and  curling  his  whiskers  ;  but  during  that  time 
a  gentleman,  whom  he  maintained  as  a  companion,  read  to 
him  on  some  useful  subject."  This  lady  relates  the  following 
good  humoured  anecdote  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  fond  of 
going  down,  unattended,  to  Mr.  Shute's  country  house,  at 
Berking  in  Essex,  where  his  principal  amusement  was  in 
the  bowling-green. 

f<  '  Ah  Shute,'  said  the  King  one  day,  with  a  deep  sigh,  *  how 
much  happpier  than  I  art  thou,  in  this  blessed  retirement,  free 
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from  the  cares  of  a  Crown,  a  factious  Ministry,  and  rebellious  Sub- 
jects !'  They  generally  played  high,  and  punctually  paid  their 
losings ;  and  though  Mr.  Shute  often  won,  yet  the  King  would, 
one  day,  set  higher  than  usual,  and  having  lost  several  games,  gave 
over ;  when  Mr.  Shute  said, — '  An  please  your  Majesty,  One  thou- 
sand pounds  rubber  more,  perhaps  Luck  may  turn:' — '  No,  Shute,' 
replied  the  King,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  '  Thou 
hast  vion  the  day,  and  much  good  may  it  do  thee,  but  I  must  remem- 
ber I  have  a  Wife  and  Children.'  "     P.  318. 

The  last  dissertation  in  this  volume  is  on  the  hangman's 
wages,  which,  as  is  well  known,  consist  of  the  criminals 
clothes,  and  thirteen  pence  halfpenny  ;  for  the  first  perquisite 
Jack  Ketch  has  high  authority,  for  anciently  Garter  King- 
at  Arms  had  the  gown  of  the  party  on  the  creation  of  a  peer, 
and  when  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  Priors,  did 
homage  to  the  King,  their  upper  garment  was  claimed  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household.  The  old  mark- 
piece,  in  James  the  First's  time,  was  current  for  thirteen 
pence  halfpenny,  and  was  then  a  liberal  stipend  for  the  exe- 
cutioner. We  must  find  room,  though  we  have  already  ex- 
ceeded our  limits,  for  two  illustrative  anecdotes  connected 
with  this  fearful  officer ;  the  first  establishes  his  right  to  the 
title  of  Esquire,  and  the  second  elucidates  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression. 

"  Ralph  Brooke,  whose  real  name  was  Brokesmouth,  at  that 
time  York  Herald,  not  content  with  being  mischievous,  was  the 
most  turbulent  and  malicious  man  that  ever  wore  the  King's  Coat. 
After  various  malversations  in  Office,  not  to  the  present  purpose, 
he  put  a  trick  upon  Sir  William  Segar,  Garter  King  of  Arms, 
which  had  very  nearly  cost  both  of  them  their  places.  The  story 
is  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Anstis's  Register  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  *  ;  but  is  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  related  in  the  Life  of 
Mr.  Camden,  prefixed  to  his  '  Britannia,'  to.  this  effect.  Ralph 
Brooke  employed  a  person  to  carry  a  Coat  of  Arms  ready  drawn 
to  Garter,  and  to  pretend  it  belonged  to  one  Gregory  Brandon,  a 
Gentleman  who  had  formerly  lived  in  London,  but  then  residing  in 
Spain,  and  to  desire  Garter  to  set  his  hand  to  it.  To  prevent  de- 
liberation, the  messenger  was  instructed  to  pretend  that  the  vessel, 
which  was  to  carry  this  confirmation  into  Spain,  when  it  had  re- 
ceived the  Seal  of  the  Office  and  Garter's  Hand,  was  just  ready  to 
sailf .     This  being  done,  and  the  Fees  paid,  Brooke  carries  it  to 


*  "  Vol.  ii.  p.  399." 

f  "These  Arms  actually  appear  in  Edmondson's  Body  of  Heraldry,  annexed  to 
the  name  of  Brandon,  viz.  the  Arms  of  Arragon  with  a  difference,  and  the  Arms 
of  Brabant  in  a  Canton." 
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Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  then  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
executing  the  Office  of  Earl  Marshal ;  and,  in  order  to  vilify  Gar- 
ter, and  to  represent  him  as  a  rapacious  negligent  Officer,  assures 
his  Lordship  that  those  were  the  Arms  of  Arragon,  with  a  Canton 
for  Brabant,  and  that  Gregory  Brandon  was  a  mean  and  inconsi- 
derable person.  This  was  true  enough;  for  he  was  the  common 
Hangman  for  London  and  Middlesex.  Ralph- Brooke  afterwards 
confessed  all  these  circumstances  to  the  Commissioners  who  repre- 
sented the  Earl  Marshal;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
Garter  was,  by  order  of  the  King,  when  he  heard  the  case,  com- 
mitted to  Prison  for  negligence,  and  the  Herald  for  treachery.  Be 
this  as  we  find  it,  yet  was  Gregory  Brandon  the  Hangman  become 
a  Gentleman,  and,  as  the  Bastard  says  in  King  John,  '  could  make 
any  Joan  a  Gentlewoman.' 

"  Thus  was  this  Gregory  Brandon  advanced,  perhaps  from  the 
state  of  a  Convict,  to  the  rank  of  a  Gentleman  ;  and  though  it 
was  a  personal  honour  to  himself,  notwithstanding  it  was  surrepti- 
tiously obtained  by  the  Herald,  of  which  Gregory  Brandon,  Gen- 
tleman, was  perhaps  ignorant,  yet  did  it  operate  so  much  on  his 
successors  in  office,  that  afterwards  it  became  transferred  from  the 
Family  to  the  Officer  for  the  time  being  ;  and  from  Mr.  Brandon's 
popularity,  though  not  of  the  most  desirable  kind,  the  mobility 
soon  improved  his  rank,  and,  with  a  jocular  complaisance,  gave 
him  the  title  of  Esquire,  which  remains  to  tliis  day."     P.  334-. 

"  Before  we  proceed  to  matters  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  having 
said  so  much  upon  the  Executioner,  permit  me  to  step  out  of  the 
way  for  a  moment,  and  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  Execution!;,  which 
will  explain  a  Yorkshire  saying.  It  was  for  the  most  unsuspected 
crime  imaginable,  that  the  truly  unfortunate  man  who  gave  rise  to 
the  adage  suffered  the  Sentence  of  the  Law  at  York.  He  was  a 
Sadler  at  Bawtry,  and  occasioned  this  saying,  often  applied  among 
the  lower  people  to  a  man  who  quits  his  friends  too  early,  and  will 
not  stay  to  finish  his  bottle  ;  '  That  he  will  be  hanged  for  leaving 
his  liquor,  like  the  Sadler  of  Bawtry.'  The  case  was  this :  There 
was  formerly,  and  indeed  it  has  not  long  been  suppressed,  an  Ale- 
house, to  this  day  called  '  The  Gallows  House,'  situate  between  the 
City  of  York  and  their  Tyburne ;  at  which  House  the  Cart  used 
always  to  stop ;  and  there  the  Convict  and  the  other  parties  were 
refreshed  with  liquors ;  but  the  rash  and  precipitate  Sadler,  under 
Sentence,  and  on  his  road  to  the  fatal  Tree,  refused  this  little  re- 
gale, and  hastened  on  to  the  Place  of  Execution — when,  very 
soon  after  he  was  turned-off,  a  Reprieve  arrived ;  insomuch  that, 
had  he  stopped,  as  was  usual,  at  the  Gallows  House,  the  time 
consumed  there  would  have  been  the  means  of  saving  his  life  ;  so 
that  he  was  hanged,  as  truly  as  unhappily,  for  leaving  his  liquor.'* 
P.  339. 

Mr.  Pesrsre's  volume,   as  our  readers  will  sufficiently  dis- 
cover  from  our  extracts   and  remarks,  is   rambling'  and  de- 
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sultory ;  but  if  they  will  take  it  up  as  we  have  done,  we 
can  venture  lo  promise  them  much  entertainment  from  its 
perusal. 


Art.  XII.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Consecration  of 
Si.  James's  Church,  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  on 
Thursday,  the  6th  of  August,  18!  8.  By  John  Lord 
Bishop  of  Sarum.     4to.     pp.  20.     Rivingtons. 

Art.  XIII.  Uniformity  and  Communion.  A  Sermon  in- 
tended for  delivery  at  the  Consecration  of  St.  James's 
Church,  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  on  Thursday,  the 
6th  of  August,  1818  ;  but  now  commit  fed  to  the  Press, 
and  addressed  to  the  worthy  Inhabitants  of  the  Norman 
Isles,  by  Brownlow,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  :  his 
Lordship  having  been  prevented,  by  Aye  and  Infirmity, 
from  officiating  in  Person  on  that  solemn  Occasion.  4to. 
'pp.  25.     Hatchard.     1818. 

While  many  a  gloomy  cloud  is  gathering  in  the  religious 
atmosphere,  and  even  those  who  have  long  smiled  at  the 
idea  that  the  Church  was  in  danger,  are  now  aware  of  the 
impending  tempest;  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  the 
sense  of  her  peril,  which  has  awakened  the  fears,  has  also 
excited  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  her  sons ;  and  to  find  in 
every  quarter  a  zeal  for  our  holy  faith,  and  a  spirit  in  de- 
fending it,  beginning  to  shew  themselves,  which  may  yet,  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  avert  the  storm ;  or  at  least  en- 
able us  to  sustain  its  fury  without  utter  destruction.  Already 
has  a  remedy  been  prepared  for  one  of  the  worst  symptoms 
of  that  disease  under  which  the  Church  is  labouring;  her  in- 
ability, from  the  insufficient  number  and  size  of  the  buildings 
consecrated  for  her  public  worship,  to  afford  accommodation 
to  her  members.  And  while  the  legislature,  with  a  zeal  and 
munificence  worthy  of  an  opulent  and  religious  nation,  has 
contributed  largely  from  the  public  purse  to  this  holy  work  ; 
the  pious  liberality  of  individuals  has  also  been  splendidly  ex- 
hibited, where  local  deficiencies  loudly  called  for  immediate 
aid,  and  funds  could  be  provided  commensurate  to  the  un- 
dertaking. While  the  arduous  struggle  for  security  and  in- 
dependence in  which  the  nation  was  engaged,    necessarily 
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absorbed  all  its  public  resources ;  and  subsequently,  when 
the  not  less  difficult  crisis  produced  by  the  change  from  long 
continued  war,  to  profound  and  universal  peace,  occupied  all 
the  attention  of  our  statesmen ;  the  pious  work  was  slowly, 
yet  continually  proceeding.  The  want  of  churches,  wherever 
the  growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  or  the  operation 
of  national  wealth  and  prosperity  had  accumulated  an  in- 
creasing population,  was  strongly  felt;  and  the  examples  of 
Bath,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  many  other  places,  proved 
that  individuals  were  willing,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
nay,  in  some  cases,  even  beyond  their  power,  to  contribute 
to  the  necessity  of  the  times.  Nor  has  this  spirit  been  con- 
fined only  to  the  greater  commercial  and  manufacturing  com- 
munities, or  to  the  more  opulent  districts;  the  Discourses 
now  before  us  bear  testimony  to  the  cheering  fact,  that  the 
retired  dependencies  of  the  empire  have  caught  the  sacred 
flame  ;  and  that  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  carefully  cherished,  even  in  situations  which  various 
circumstances  have  combined  to  deprive,  for  a  considerable 
time,  of  some  of  the  important  benefits  of  episcopal  superin- 
tendence. 

The  Norman  Isles  were  made  subject  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, in  spirituals,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  To 
their  diocesan,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey,  ap- 
plied for  the  consecration  of  the  new  Church,  which  they  had 
erected.  But  the  infirmities  of  age  rendering  his  personal 
attendance  scarcely  possible,  the  solemn  office  was  under- 
taken, at  his  request,  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  with 
great  judgment,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  him,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  assembled 
islanders,  and  their  authorities,  the  dnty  of  communion  with 
that  Church,  which  "  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  martyrs 
of  the  reformation,  and  established  by  the  wisdom  and  piety 
of  our  ancestors,  answers  to  the  sacred  description  of  being 
'   the  body  of  Christ:  "     P.  9. 

The  Bishop  shews,  that  this  character  attaches  to  our  ex- 
cellent Church,  first,  as  she  displays,  in  the  system  of  her 
discipline,  and  the  gradations  of  her  hierarchy,  the  most 
beautiful  model  of  primitive  and  apostolic  order  which  can 
well  be  conceived ;  secondly,  as  she  maintains  and  teaches, 
in  their  genuine  purity,  the  leading  doctrines  of  cur  most 
holy  religion  ;  thirdly,  as  she  unites  ,;  the  heart-felt  devotions 
of  her  sacred  family,  in  the  joint  usa<je  of  those  sublime  ser- 
vices  in  her  liturgy,  by  which  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the 
Congregation   are  solemnlv  oii'ered   to    the  Almiehiv." 

p.ia  '  • 
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**  When  then,"  ha  adds  in  continuation,  "  as  members  of  a 
Church  so  truly  evangelical  in  its  doctrines,  so  apostolical  in  its 
descent,  so  charitable  in  its  temper,  so  productive  of  those  Chris- 
tian virtues  and  dispositions,  which  secure  public  peace  and  order, 
imparting  comfort  and  confidence  to  every  social  and  domestic  ro- 
tation in  which  we  can  be  placed — when,  I  say,  as  members  of  so 
sacred  a  body,  we  witness  the  wide  spreading  defection  from  this 
holy  community,  how  affecting  is  the  spectacle  to  every  pious, 
every  Christian  heart.  Farther,  when  we  take  into  our  views  the 
clamorous  demands  which  popery  advances  in  one  of  our  islands, 
for  possession  of  political  pre-eminence;  and  the  unparalleled 
spread  of  Antinomian  fanaticism  in  the  other  ;  when  we  include  in 
our  view  the  lessons  of  Atheism  and  blasphemy  which  have  been 
so  successfully  inculcated  among  the  mass  of  our  population,  con- 
taining in  them  the  seeds  of  unrelenting  ferocity  and  sanguinary 
revolution,  which,  originating  in  the  neighbouring  continent,  have 
thrown  desolation  and  misery  over  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  when  we  calculate  the  effects  of  these  complicated  evils  on 
our  peace  and  security,  our  sighs  (in  the  prophetic  language)  are 
many,  and  our  hearts  faint*."     P.  15- 

It  is  gratifying  to  hear  from  such  authority,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  secluded  islands  have  hitherto  been  preserved 
from  the  contagion  of  such  dangerous  doctrines. 

"  You,  my  brethren,"  continues  the  Bishop,  "  have  in  a  most 
eminent  manner,  exhibited  a  constancy  in  your  adherence  to  your 
religious  principles,  which  must  shame  many  among  ourselves,  and 
is  a  pattern  to  be  imitated  by  the  very  best  of  us.  In  every  direc- 
tion has '  your  pious  fidelity  been  evinced.  No  portion  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  exhibited  a  more  determined  resistance  to 
the  tyranny  of  that  corrupted  communion  from  which  your  ances- 
tors seceded  at  the  time  of  the  blessed  Reformation.  In  this  happy 
retreat  many  of  your  venerated  forefathers,  who  now  sleep  in  peace 
with  God,  fled  from  the  neighbouring  shores,  and  found  a  safe 
retreat  from  the  unrelenting  fangs  of  Popish  cruelty.  '  Here  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  here  the  weary  are  at  restf-' 

"  You,  my  brethren,  have  amply  discharged  the  debt  due  to 
their  memory,  by  an  affectionate  adherence  to  that  reformed  faith, 
-for  which  they  gladly  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things.  Among  you 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  remain  unimpaired  by  that  in- 
difference and  lukewarmness,  which,  under  the  specious  name  of 
liberality,  has  enervated  all  the  regard  due  to  the  integrity  of  our 
religion,  and  would  again  restore  to  Popery  that  practical  power, 
which  would  assuredly  be  again  exerted  without  delaj'  in  religious 
persecution.  But  when  your  progenitors  resisted  and  abandoned 
Papal  usurpation,  they  did  not  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 

*  "  Lament,  i.  22."  f  "  Job  iii.  19." 
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religious  anarchy  and  licentiousness,  but  became  faithful  members 
of  a  pure  and  Apostolical  communion,  distinguished,  as  I  have 
shewn  you,  by  every  mark  of  that  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  in- 
deed his  body. 

"  This  excellent  spirit,  among  the  various  changes  which  have 
impaired  the  attachment  of  too  many  in  the  British  dominions,  has 
with  you  remained  unabated,  and,  with  joy  be  it  spoken,  this  your 
best  inheritance  have  you  preserved  entire.  The  striking  warning 
of  our  blessed  Lord  appears  indeed  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  '  Many  false  prophets  shall  arise,  and 
deceive  many,  and  because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of 
many  shall  wax  cold.'  You  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  unparal- 
leled increase  of  that  fanatical  spirit,  which  threatens  the  destruc- 
tion of  Christian  order  and  morals,  nor  of  the  active  importunity 
of  those  self-constituted  teachers,  who  cry,  *  lo  here  is  Christ,  or 
lo  there.'  Their  success  in  withdrawing  the  affections  of  men 
from  our  English  Church  is,  '  because  iniquity  aboundeth.'  They 
sedulously  disjoin  works  from  faith,  and  reformation  from 
penitence ;  and  thus,  instead  of  controuling,  they  foment  the 
wildest  excesses  of  the  human  passions.  They  therefore  want  not 
many  and  willing  hearers,  when  they  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience, 
and  represent  the  salvation  of  man  as  in  no  degree  depending  on 
the  works  done  in  the  flesh,  but  solely  upon  what  they  term  irre- 
spective election. 

"  But  from  such  teachers,  and  such  l  broken  cisterns,'  you, 
my  brethren,  have  not  desired  to  draw  your  religious  comforts  and 
ministrations.  Your  wisdom  and  piety  have  induced  you  to  seek 
for  the  benefits  of  our  holy  faith,  through  these  sacred  rites,  which 
the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  have  delivered  down  to  us  ;  and  to  desire 
that  this  holy  edifice,  which  your  munificent,  pious,  and  patriotic 
exertions,  have  erected  to  the  honour  of  God,  should,  by  its  due 
and  reverend  consecration,  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
great  head  of  the  spiritual  body  of  his  Church,  even  Christ  him- 
self."    P.  16. 

These  extracts  will  sufficiently  recommend  this  excellent 
discourse  to  our  readers.  "We  now  turn  to  another  of  a  very 
interesting-  character,  which  the  aged  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
himself  incapable  of  visiting-  this  remote  portion  of  his  flock, 
yet  desirous  of  giving  them  his  pastoral  advice  on  this  solemn 
occasion,  has  addressed  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the 
press. 

The  object  of  the  venerable  Bishop  is  earnestly  to  press 
upon  his  readers  the  great  duty  of  unity  ;  that  those  who  are 
called  by  one  common  name  as  Christians,  who  agree  in  hold- 
ing the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  same  faith,  should 
also  "  speak  the  same  thing,"  and  that  there  should  be  "  no 
divisions  among  them  !" 
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The  discourse  Is  entirely  hortatory,  and  not  argumentative, 
and  it  derives  an  interest  from  the  very  circumstances  under 
which  it.  was  written,  which  will  not  fail  to  give  weight  to  the 
earnest  and  affectionate  language  in  which- it  conveys  its  well- 
intended  admonitions. 

Of  those,  who  by  their  pious  and  liberal  exertions,  had 
erected  an  additional  edifice  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  had 
so  anxiously  desired  to  place  that  edifice,  by  episcopal  con- 
secration, under  the  protection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
head  of  that  apostolic  Church,  of  which  our  establishment  is 
a  part;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  are  likely  to  deviate 
into  the  bye-ways  of  error  and  schism.  But  there  may  be 
some  in  that  portion  of  our  country,  as,  unfortunately,  there 
are  many  among  us  here,  who  are  not  so  sound  in  the  faith, 
so  consistent  in  the  practice  of  their  Christian  duties  :  there 
may  be  some,  who  have  "  itching  ears,"  and  are  "  carried 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine:"  there  may  be  those,  who 
"  heap  up  to  themselves  teachers  ;"  and  while  they  vainly 
seek  for  an  imaginary  edification,  forget  that  they  are  contri- 
buting to  the  destruction  of  that  sacred  building  which  Christ 
himself  has  raised  by  the  hands  of  his  apostles,  and  promoting 
strife  and  contention  where  he  intended  to  establish  charity 
and  peace.  To  such  persons  the  following-  observations  may 
be  well  addressed,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  they  will  se^ 
their  force,  and  abide  by  their  directions. 

"  Those  who  differ  from  the  Church  of  England  in  matters  es- 
sential to  gospel  truth,  will  doubtless  abstain  from  us.  We  ask 
no  man  to  make  shipwreck  of  his  conscience  by  insincerity  or  hy- 
pocrisy. Such  dissentients  will  yet  find  consolation  and  refuge, 
together  with  peace  of  mind,  as  flu*  as  the  law  can  give  it,  under 
the  liberal  toleration  which  our  government  allows ;  but  those  who 
differ  from  us  in  matters  not  fundamental,  in  questions  not  affecting 
the  gospel  system  of  man's  redemption,  will  do  well  to  abide  by  us, 
avoiding  the  charge  of  schism  and  separation,  expressly  forbidden 
in  my  text,  as  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  religion  at  large ;  with  the 
faith  of  Christians,  having  the  spirit  of  Christians. 

"  Let  those  who  respect  the  religion  of  their  country  recollect, 
that  in  so  doing  they  respect  its  laws  also ;  and  that,  respecting 
the  established  laws  of  their  country,  they  respect  its  religion  also, 
knowing  that  obedience  to  law  is  a  duty  sanctioned  by  religion  ; 
and  that  in  this  rational  consistency,  they  best  display  the  excel- 
lence, both  of  the  civil  and  religious  character.  St.  Paul  addressed 
himself  to  his  Corinthian  converts,  who  were  become  believers,  as 
he  was  himself,  in  the  merits  of  Christ.  These  are  the  persons 
who  constituted  his  Church,  and  whom  he  exhorts  to  live  in  union 
together  ;  to  think  and  to  speak  the  same  thing,  having  no  schisms 
or  divisions  amongst  them.     When  afterwards  divisions  arose,  and 
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Ih&y  were  disposed  to  separate,  the  cause  of  their  separation  was. 
that,  tveak  in  the  faith,  they  were  easily  led  aside,  to  become  fol- 
lowers of  men,  preferring  with  a  zeal  which  deserved  a  far  better 
direction,  one  teacher  to  another,  as  if  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
Were  greater  than  the  authority  of  the  doctrine.  I  am  of  Paul, 
said  one;  I  am  of  Apollos,  said  another;  I  am  of  Cephas,  and  I 
am  of  Christ.  But  of  whom,  then,  are  we  all?  We  are,  in  truth, 
by  baptism,  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and  inheritors 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  thus  have  1  addressed  myself,  I 
Irust,  (as  the  apostle  had  occasion  to  do,  then,  to  his  converts 
amongst  the  Corinthians)  to  men  of  the  same  faith  and  principles 
with  myself:  to  my  brethren,  fellow-members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  fellow-subjects  of  the  government  of  England :  to  all 
such,  I  wish  pointedly  to  address  the  emphatic  exhortation  of  St. 
Paul,  not  doubting  but  they  are  impressed  with  the  weight  and 
importance  it  carries  with  it :  «  I  beseech  you,'  brethren,  *  by  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing, 
and  that  there  be  no  divisions  amongst  you,  but  that  ye  be  per- 
fectly joined  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  the  same  judgment.'  " 

r.  15. 


Art.  XIV.  Memorial!*;  or  the  Memorable  Things  that  fell 
out  within  this  Islatid  of  Br  it  tain,  from  1638  to  1684. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Law.  Edited  from  the  31S.  by 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.  Constable  and  Co. 
Edinburgh.     1818. 

The  substance  of  this  volume  consists  of  a  kind  of  journal 
t>r  collection  of  notanda,  written  by  a  decent  sort  of  every- 
day character,  who  flourished  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  about 
the  period  of  the  Restoration :  and  we  are  indebted  for  its 
appearance  in  print,  in  these  latter  days,  to  the  same  active 
individual  who  recently  edited  Kirkton's  **  Secret  History"  of 
the  Scottish  Church.  We  cannot  say  that  these  *•  Memo- 
rable Things"  are  very  interesting ;  and  yet  they  possess  a 
certain  share  of  that  species  of  merit  which  belongs  to  the 
work  of  every  annalist  who,  at  any  considerable  distance  from 
our  own  times,  sets  down  a  plain  statement  of  facts  and  events, 
as  they  passed  before  him,  and  has  given  to  them  that  colour- 
ing and  importance  which  they  bore  in  the  public  eye  at  the 
moment  when  they  first  fell  out.  Law  lived  in  a  credulous 
age,  and  in  a  country  just  emerging  from  barbarism ;  and 
his  mind,  of  course,  was  deeply  infected  with  superstition, 
and  disposed  to  believe  in  the  most  extravagant  stories  which 
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reached  his  ears  relative  to  the  agency  of  the  devil,  in  sundry 
incarnate  forms,  and  particularly  in  the  shape  of  cats  and 
old  women.  Wodrow,  the  author  of  the  "  Sufferings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,"  had,  it  should  seem,  projected  .a  work, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  comprising-  a  history  or  collec- 
tion of  authentic  narratives  respecting  the  apparitions  and 
witchcraft  of  his  native  country  :  and  these  "  Memorialls" 
have  been  preserved  as  a  part  of  the  voluminous  manuscripts 
which  that  author  gathered  together  to  assist  him  in  following 
out  his  enlightened  views  regarding  the  broom-stick  favourites' 
of  Satan.  It  is  held  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  as  a  great 
literary  misfortune  that  Wodrow  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
bring  his  work  on  witchcraft  to  perfection  ;  and  under  this 
impression,  he  is  pleased  to  think  that  "  as  the  principal 
merit  of  Mr.  llobert  Law's  Memorialls  consists  in  such 
stories,  it  may  not  be  an  improper  introduction  to  trace  our 
legends  of  wizardry  and  spectral  appearances  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  Scottish  history." 

We  have  accordingly  a  "  Prefatory  Notice,"  of  more  than 
a  hundred  quarto  pages,  full  of  "  gaistes  and  elrische  fan- 
tasyis  ;"  beginning  with  Ralph  Holiinshed,  and  coming  down 
to  the  most  modern  of  our  ghost-collectors.  The  greater  part 
them  are  too  childish  to  laugh  at,  and  too  absurd  to  afford 
any  materials  for  framing  a  history  of  the  human  intellect  in 
its  progress  towards  maturity.  We  find  ourselves  surrounded 
with  fools,  knaves,  and  idiots  ;  all  practising  upon  persons  as 
weak  as  themselves.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  about 
the  year  388,  the  singular  piety  of  St.  Patrick  had  become 
so  offensive  to  the  devil,  that  he  incensed  the  whole  body  of 
witches  in  Scotland  against  him.  In  a  band  they  assailed  the 
astonished  saint,  who  fled  towards  the  river  Clyde,  near  the 
mouth  of  which  he  found  a  little  boat,  wherein  he  imme- 
diately leaped,  and  set  off  for  Ireland.  It  is  well  known 
that  witches  cannot  cross  a  running  stream  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey;  but  these  tore  a  huge  fragment  of  a  rock  from  a 
neighbouring  hill,  and  hurled  ft  after  Patrick,  taking,  how- 
ever, so  bad  an  aim,  that  the  mass  fell  harmless  to  the  ground, 
and  afterwards,  with  some  additions  from  art,  became  the 
fortress  of  Dumbarton. 

The  last  witch  burnt  in  Scotland,  met  her  fate  with  great 
firmness  in  the  year  1722.  She  was  condemned  by  _  the 
sheriff-depute  of  Sutherland  shire  ;  one  of  a  class  of  men  who 
on  many  occasions,  exercised,  without  controul,  a  species  ol 
authority  now  happily  unknown  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  old  woman,  among  other  crimes,  was  accused 
of  having  ridden  unon  her  own  daughter,  transformed  into  a 
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poney,  and  shod  by  the  devil,  which  made  the  girl  ever  after 
lame,  both  in  hands  and  feet,  a  misfortune  entailed  upon  her 
son,  who  was  alive  of  late  vears.  The  ooor  creature  was 
executed  at  Dornoch  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  after  being  brought 
out  to  execution,  the  weather  proving  very  severe,  she  sat 
composed'y  warming  herself  by  the  lire  prepared  to  consume 
her,  while  the  other  instruments  of  death  were  making  ready. 

In  1735,  the  statutes  asrainst  witchcraft,  English  as  well  as 
Scottish,  were  repealed ;  a  measure  which  gave  so  much 
offence  to  the  seceders  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, that  in  their  annual  "  Confession  of  National  and  Per- 
sonal Sins,"  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1743,  are  enumerated 
the  "  Act  of  Queen  Anne's  Parliament  for  tolerating  the 
Episcopal  religion  in  Scotland ;  the  Act  for  adjourning  the 
Court  of  Session  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  as  also  the 
penal  statutes  against  witches  having  been  repealed  by  Par- 
liament, contrary  to  the  express  law  of  God." 

The  "  Mernorialls,"  as  we  have  already  hinted,  are  con- 
fined to  mere  jottings,  and  the  facts  therein  contained  are 
seldom  followed  up  with  opinion  or  commentary.  The  para- 
graphs with  which  the  Collection  begins  will  afford  a  specimen 
'if  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  is  executed. 

"  First,  the  extirpation  of  prelacie  out  of  Scotland  by  the 
nobles  and  others  in  the  land,  and  by  the  Gcnerall  Assembly  of 
the  Church,  anno  1638,  held  at  Glasgow. 

"  The  League  and  Covenant  for  defence  of  religion,  and  extir- 
pation of  prelacie,  taken  by  the  Parliament  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  anno  1643,  1644. 

"  The  battells  against  King  Charles  the  First,  from  anno  1643 
and  forward,  and  the  condemning  and  beheading  of  the  same  King 
at  London,  the  year  1649,  together  with  the  beheading  of  James, 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  raised  an  armie  in  Scotland  for  relief!'  of 
the  King  in  England,  then  in  prison,  and  was  defeatt  by  Cromwell, 
and  beheided,  anno  1648. 

"  Oliver  Cromwell,  coming  doun  to  Scotland  with  an  armie  of 
eight  thousand  men  against  us,  for  our  calling  home  of  our  King 
Charles  the  Second,  beate  the  Scots  armie  at  Dunbar,  Septembers, 
anno  1650. 

"  Our  King  Charles  the  Second,  taking  in  an  armie  to  England 
of  Scotts,  to  draw  the  Englishes  out  of  Scotland,  was  bett  at 
at  Worcester,  September  3,  1651. 

"  There  was  a  great  dearth  in  this  land  at  that  time,  24  lb.  Scots 
for  a  boll  of  meall,  and  as  much  for  the  malt. 

"  At  this  battell  of  Worcester  did  the  King  flee  out  of  the 
land  and  abode  in  Holland,  France,  and  Spain,  until]  the  year 
1660:  and  as  his  escape  was  most  wonderful,  so  was  his  preserva- 
tion there. 
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"  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  generall  of  the  English  forces,  makes 
himself  Protector  over  Brittain  and  Ireland,  anno  1652:  sum- 
monds  Parliaments  to  sitt  and  dissolves  them  at  pleasure:  and  in  a 
word  ruled  with  more  absolute  power  and  authority  than  ever  any 
king  before  him  did. 

"  In  February,  1652,  there  was  a  great  ecclipse  of  the  6un, 
about  nine  hours  in  the  forenoon,  on  a  Monday  :  the  earth  was 
much  darkened ;  the  lyke  as  thought  by  astrologers,  was  not  since 
the  darkness  at  our  Lord's  Passion.  The  country  people  teeling 
loused  their  plews,  and  thought  it  had  been  the  latter  day:  Some 
of  the  staiTS  were  seen,  it  fell  so  dark;  the  birds  clapt  to  the 
ground.  v 

In  June  1665,  was  the  warr  begun  betwixt  England  and  Holland, 
both  parties,  being  above  an  hundred  saill  of  men  of  warr ;  (a 
battle)  was  fought  on  the  3d  of  June,  (which)  continued  three  or 
four  days;  the  Englishes  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  King's  brother,  who  did  valiently.  There  were  four 
lords  killed  with  a  cannon-ball,  standing  beside  the  Duke.  One 
of  the  Dutch  Admiralls  tooke  ane  oath  (which  they  call  a  sacra- 
ment) to  board  the  Duke's  ship,  and  to  kill  him  or  not  to  return, 
but  was  valiently  resisted  by  Captain  Smith  and  his  ship,  who  lay 
in  betwixt  the  Dutch  Admirall  and  the  Duke's  ship,  and  killed 
him.  Then  Opdam,  the  Dutches  Generall,  being  blowne  up,  the 
Dutch  were  discouraged  and  fled  ;  but  the  slauchter  was  not  con- 
siderable, nor  the  victory  great,  though  the  honour  of  the  day  fell 
to  the  Englishes.  This  war  was  begun  on  the  account  of  the  East 
Indian  English  merchants,  who  would  have  the  Dutch  down,  that 
they  might  be  rich  and  great. 

"  In  September  1666,  was  the  great  fire  of  London  :  the  like 
whereof,  no  history  makes  mention  of.  All  within  the  walls  were 
destroyed.  Hardly  could  their  best  goods  be  saved ;  for  as  they 
transported  them  from  one  place  to  another,  the  fyre  always  came 
upon  them  ;  and  now  it  is  to  be  bigged  again  in  a  new  modell  with 
broader  streets.  The  Royall  Exchange  and  the  New  Exchange, 
and  the  churches  and  all,  were  destroyed  ;  so  that  nothing  appeared 
there  but  heaps  of  ashes  and  brunt  gavells,  and  ends  of  houses 
standing  up. 

"  Doctor  Purvose  died  of  an  extreme  cold,  and  could  not  be 
keept  in  heat.  In  the  answer  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  elo- 
quence (says  the  editor)  is  a  strange  instance  of  this  continual 
chillness,  a  disorder  which  the  Whigs  were  more  particularly  apt  to 
impute  to  their  clerical  adversaries  in  the  discharge  of  their  reli- 
gious duties.  Mr.  Dalgleish,  curate  of  Parton,  having  a  popish 
young  man  before  him  upon  the  stool  of  repentance  for  fornica- 
tion, the  spark  holding  an  onion  in  his  handkerchief,  made  his 
eyes  water,  which  the  curate  taking  for  tears,  he  wished  that  all  his 
parishioners  were  such  penitents  as  he ;  and  comforting  him,  said 
that  it  was  the  least  of  faults,  &c.  &c.  adding  that  were  he  as  thin 
clothed  as  the  young  man  was,  he  could  be  content  to  be  a-bed 
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with  a  married  woman  for  heat  :  for  you  must  understand  that  this 
person  was  so  chilly,  that  he  wore  twenty-one  fold  of  cloth  on 
him  ail  the  year,  and  furs  on  his  head  day  and  night.  He  left  his 
church  and  turned  papist,  about  a  year  before  the  revolution. 

"  Some  years  alter  this,  there  were  three  gentlemen  drinking 
and  carrousing,  and  as  the  abominable  custom  of  the  tymes  is, 
they  were  drinking  healths  to  make  their  drink  goe  away  with, 
and  having  drunk  so  many  healths,  not  knowing  whose  health  to 
drink  next,  one  of  them  drinks  the  devill's  health,  and  the  rest 
pledges  him.  Their  cursed  names  are  the  Earle  of  Kellie,  the 
Lord  Kerr,  and  David  Sandilands,  Abercrummie's  brother,  with 
other  two.  Sandilands,  that  same  night,  going  down  stairs,  fell 
and  brake  his  neck  :  Kelly  and  Kerr,  within  a  few  days  both  of 
them  sickened  of  a  great  fever  and  died-:  the  fourth  also  dyed 
shortly  :  and  the  fifth,  being  under  great  remorse,  lived  some  tyme. 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  book  which  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe  has  thought  it  expedient  to  draw  forth  from  the 
cellars  of  a  public  library.  It  had  been  removed  from  the 
light  of  day  nearly  as  long  as  the  manuscripts  of  Aristotle 
were  buried  in  the  dungeon  of  Scepsis;  but  we  cannot  pro- 
mise to  this  editor  the  everlasting  gratitude  which  is  due  to 
him  who  recovered  and  arranged  the  works  of  the  Stagarite. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  public 
•would  have  sustained  no  loss,  had  this  portion  of  the  Wadrow 
collection  been  allowed  to  remain  amidst  the  musty  quires 
■with  which  it  has  been  so  long  associated  ;  for  except  to  a 
lover  of  ghost  stories,  and  of  strange  apparitions,  it  cannot 
fail  to  prove  very  duil,  Hat,  and  unprofitable.  There  is  no 
new  historical  light  struck  out  on  any  of  the  great  events 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  world  during  the  momen- 
tous period  at  which  Law  lived.  There  is  nothing  even  of 
that  minute  anecdote  respecting  public  occurrences  which 
enables  the  reader  to  see  into  the  motives,  and  to  read  the 
private  character  of  statesmen,  generals,  and  princes.  Law 
moved  in  a  sphere  which  afforded  hut  few  advantages  for 
knowing  more  than  what  he  actually  saw ;  and  although  a 
man  of  moderate  principles  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
his  acquirements  as  a  scholar  and  divine  seem  not  entitled  to 
much  praise.  The  value  of  the  "  Memorialls,"  small  as  it 
may  be,  is  still  farther  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  manuscript  from  which  they  are  printed  is  not  in  the 
hand-writing  of  the  author.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  first 
to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  original  copy  by  some 
ignorant  blundering  amanuensis,  and  afterwards  lo  have 
undergone  a  process  of  correction  by  Wodrow  himself, 
whose  property  it  had  become. 
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Art.  XV.    Historic    Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte.    52  pp.     Hatchard.    1819. 

Art.  XVI.  The  CEdipus  Romanus ;  or,  an  Attempt  to 
prove  from  the  Principles  of  Reasoning  adopted  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Drummond,  in  his  CEdipus  Ju- 
daicus,  that  the  twelve  Caesars  are  the  twelve  Sig7is  of  the 
Zodiac.  Addressd  to  the  higher  and  literary  Classes  of 
Society.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Townsend,  A.  M.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,     pp.  148     Hatchard.     1819. 

We  have  put  together  these  two  little  tracts,  to  be  considered 
under  one  article,  as,  in  fact,  both  in  their  manner  and  their 
tendency,  they  have  considerable  analogy,  and  in  many  re- 
spects come  within  the  scope  of  the  same  line  of  animadver- 
sion. The  first  is  a  very  able  and  ingenious,  though  some- 
what singular  production.  Our  readers  will  all  recollect  the 
famous  controversy  maintained  by  Swift  and  Arbuthnot, 
against  Partridge,  the  almanack-maker;  in  which  they  con- 
tended, by  an  induction  of  moral  probabilities,  for  the  fact  of 
his  decease,  in  the  face  of  the  most  positive  contradiction  on 
the  part  of  the  indignant  astrologer  himself.  The  proposition 
attempted  to  be  substantiated  in  the  "  Historic  doubts"  be- 
fore us,  is  scarcely  less  extraordinary  ;  or  rather,  indeed,  is 
a  great  deal  more  so,  in  proportion  as  the  person  to  whom  it 
relates,  and  whose  existence  it  disputes,  is,  or  at  least  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  one  that  has  given  very  much  more  extensive, 
and  more  sensible  proofs  of  his  being,  than  the  learned  Par- 
tridge, cr,  perhaps,  than  any  other  individual  of  modern 
times.  He  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  Napoleon  Buonaparte ; 
and  our  author's  purpose  is  to  shew,  by  the  application  of 
Mr.  Hume's  reasoning,  upon  the  subject  of  the  credibility  of 
testimony,  the  utter  improbability  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  person  as  that  celebrated  adventurer  is  described  to  be. 
There  appears  to  be  no  attempt  at  humour  or  irony  in  the 
pamphlet.  The  argument  is  drawn  out  in  all  seriousness  ; 
and  apparently  with  a  sufficiently  serious  and  philosophical 
intent.  The  writer's  object,  as  far  as  we  understand,  being 
to  demonstrate  the  unsoundness  of  Hume's  arguments,  by  an 
exabsurdo  inference  from  their  application  to  a  case  of  a* 
notorious  and  undoubted  matter  of  fact,  as  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine. In  this  application  he  displays  much  acuteness  and 
ingenuity,  enforcing  his  conclusions  with  uncommon  close- 
ness of  reasoning  and  fertility  of  illustration  ;  and  although 
there  are  one  or  two  of  his  positions  which  ought  to  be  taken 
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with  more  limitations  than  our  author  seems  to  apprehend, 
yet  he  has  certainly  succeeded  ia  putting-  the  proper  scope  of 
Hume's  doctrine  under  a  clearer,  and,  in  many  respects,  a 
novel  point  of  view,  and  thrown  some  degree  of  light  upon 
the  particular  nature  of  evidentiary  testimony  in  general. 
We  shall  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  his  reasoning,  though 
it  will  bo  but  a  slight  and  necessarily  a  very  inadequate  oue. 
The  argument  is  given  in  the  tract  itself  with  singular  brevity 
and  precision,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  abridge  it  in  any 
degree  without  a  sensible  diminution  of  its  cogency.  Our 
abstract  will,  therefore,  merely  go  to  afford  the  reader  some 
notion  of  its  general  scope  and  tendency. 

The  author  begins  by  sketching  a  rough  epitome  of  Buona- 
parte's history  as  it  is  commonly  received,  and  after  pointing 
out  the  more  striking  improbabilities  which  distinguish  it, 
and  adverting  to  the  several  contradictory  accounts  which  ex- 
ist as  to  many  of  its  more  important  parts,  as  well  as  re- 
specting some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  character, 
he  proceeds 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  controversies,  the  preliminary  question, 
concerning  the  existence  of  this  extraordinary  personage,  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  as  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  to 
shew  even  the  smallest  hesitation  in  admitting  it,  would  probably 
be  regarded  as  an  excess  of  scepticism,  on  the  ground  that  this 
point  has  always  been  taken  for  granted  by  the  disputants  on  all 
sides,  being  indeed  implied  by  the  very  nature  of  their  disputes. 
But  is  it  in  fact  found  that  undisputed  points  are  always  such  as  have 
been  the  most  carefully  examined  as  to  the  evidence  on  which  they 
rest  ?  that  facts  or  principles  which  are  taken  for  granted,  without 
controversy,  as  the  common  basis  of  opposite  opinions,  are  always 
themselves  established  on  sufficient  grounds  ?  On  the  contrary,  is 
not  any  such  fundamental  point,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its 
being  taken  for  granted  at  once,  and  the  attention  drawn  off  to 
some  other  question,  likely  to  be  admitted  on  insufficient  evidence, 
and  the  flaws  in  that  evidence  overlooked  ?  Experience  will  teach 
us  that  such  instances  often  occur :  witness  the  well-known  anec- 
dote of  the  Royal  Society  ;  to  whom  King  Charles  II.  proposed  as 
a  question,  whence  it  is  that  a  vessel  of  water  receives  no  addition 
of  weight  from  a  live  fish  being  put  into  it,  though  it  does  if  the 
fish  be  dead.  Various  solutions  of  great  ingenuity  were  proposed, 
discussed,  objected  to,  and  defended  ;  nor  was  it  till  they  had  been 
long  bewildered  in  the  enquiry  that  it  occurred  to  them  to  try  the 
experiment,  by  which  they  at  once  ascertained,  that  the  phenomenon 
which  they  were  striving  to  account  for— which  was  the  acknow- 
ledged basis  and  substratum,  as  it  were,  of  their  debates— had  no 
existence  but  in  the  invention  of  the  witty  monarch."     P.  5. 
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He  then  goes  on  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  the  strength  of  which  we  give  such  implicit  and 
unhesitating  faith  to  a  story  apparent]}-  so  little  intitled  to 
claim  it.  This  is  shewn,  as  far  as  regards  by  much  the  greater 
portion  of  people,  to  rest  ultimately  upon  the  testimony  of 
the  newspapers :  an  authority  proverbial  for  its  liability  to  the 
grossest  error  in  particular  instances,  and  which  can  hardly 
claim  the  credit  it  seems  to  receive  from  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  perseverance  in  the  same  story,  or  the  repetition 
of  it  in  different  newspapers.  A  liar,  it  is  well  known,  will 
generally  persist  in  what  he  has  orice  said,  merely  because  he 
has  said  it,  and  the  simple  agreement  of  the  several  journals 
argues  nothing,  when  it  is  notorious  that  they  often  combine 
in  their  impostures,  and  always  copy  from  each  other. 

"  The  three  most  important  points,"  it  is  observed,  "  to  be  as- 
certained  in  deciding  on  the  credibility  of  witnesses  are,  first,  whe- 
ther they  have  the  means  of  gaining  correct  information  ;  secondly, 
whether  they  have  any  interest  in  concealing  truth  or  propagating 
falsehood,  and  thirdly,  whether  they  agree  in  their  testimony." 

Now  with  respect  to   the  first   of  these  points  as  applied 
to  the  newspapers,  it  is  clear,  we  know  little   or  nothing. 
Their  avowed  sources  of  intelligence  are  either  other  jour- 
nals,   English   and    foreign,    or   private    correspondents  of 
their  own,  of  whose  accuracy,  or  even  existence,  we  have 
no  assurance  whatever  beyond  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  the  per- 
sons whose  credibility  is  the  point  in  question.     Again,  with 
respect  to  their  veracity,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  whe- 
ther the  accounts  of  Buonaparte  and  his  wonderful  achieve- 
ments be  true  or  false,  the  editors  have  an  evident  object  in 
the  propagating  of  these  or  any  other  marvels  that  may  give 
interest  to  their  columns,  and  feed  the  appetite  of  the  vulgar 
for  whatever  is  strange  and  prodigious.     And,  lastly,  con- 
cerning disagreements  in  the  testimony  ;  the  fact  is  precisely 
such  as  is  calculated  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole  account. 
Discrepancies  exist  not  merely  in  reference  to  minute  cir- 
cumstances, but  respecting  the  most   shocking  and  momen- 
tous transactions  in  this  man's  career  ;  his  behaviour  at  Lodi 
and  at  Waterloo,  for  instance  ;  the  treatment  of  his  sick   at 
Jaffa,    and  the   result  of  the  battle  of  Borodino.     Contra- 
dictions, if  possible,  yet  more  flagrant,  are  current  as  to  the 
character  of  this  strange  personage,  who  is  alternately  repre- 
sented as   a  wise  and  magnanimous  hero,    of  consummate 
talent  and  valour,  or  as  a  monster  of  meanness  and  cruelty, 
-of  no  courage,  and  but  ordinary  abilities. 
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But  setting  aside  an  authority,  which  is  thus  shewn  to  fail 
in  every  point  essential  to  the  credibility  of  witnesses,  it  will 
be  asked,  whether  we  dispute  the  evidence  of  those  **  who 
went  to  Plymouth  on  purpose,  and  saw  Buonaparte  with  their 
own  eyes  1  Must  they  not  trust  the  evidence  of  their  senses  V 
No  doubt  they  went  to  Plymouth,  and  no  doubt  they  saw  a 
man  in  a  cocked  hat,  who,  they  were  told,  was  Buonaparte  ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult,  contends  our  author,  to  shew  what 
more  their  testimony  can  prove,  or  what  assurance  they  could 
find  in  his  physiognomy,  that  this  man  had  gone  through  all 
the  romantic  and  marvellous  adventures,  with  which  we  have 
been  so  long  amused.  Much  of  the  same  kind  is  the  testi- 
mony of  our  countrymen,  who  are  ready  to  produce  the  scars 
they  had  received  in  lighting  against  this  terrible  Buonaparte. 
That  they  fought  and  were  wounded,  they  may  safely  testify; 
but  we  defy  any  one  of  them,  to  come  forward  and  declare, 
on  his  ouri  knowledge,  what  was  the  cause  in  which  he  fought, 
under  whose  commands  the  opposed  generals  acted,  and  whe- 
ther the  person  who  issued  those  commands,  did  really  per- 
form the  mighty  achievements  we  are  told  of.  Such  then  is 
the  degree  of  evidence,  upon  which  we  are  invited  to  re- 
ceive this  extraordinary  story;  an  evidence  which,  if  it  can 
be  said  to  constitute  a  probability  of  the  facts  it  attests,  will 
not  easily  be  shewn  to  amount  to  any  thing  more. 

"  But  the  same  testimony  which  would  have  great  weight  in  es- 
tablishing a  thing  intrinsically  probable,  will  lose  part  of  this  weight 
in  proportion  as  the  matter  attested  is  improbable;  and  if  adduced 
in  support  of  any  thing  that  is  at  variance  with  uniform  experience, 
will  be  rejected  at  once  by  all  sound  reasoners.  Let  us  then  con- 
sider what  sort  of  a  story  it  is  that  is  proposed  to  our  acceptance. 
How  grossly  contradictory  are  the  reports  of  the  different  authori- 
ties, I  have  already  remarked  :  but  consider  by  itself  the  story  told 
by  any  one  of  them ;  it  carries  an  air  of  fiction  and  romance  on 
the  very  face  of  it ;  all  the  events  are  great,  and  splendid,  and  mar- 
vellous ;  great  armies,  great  victories,  great  frosts,  great  reverses, 
*  hairbreadth  'scapes,'  empires  subverted  in  a  few  days ;  every 
thing  happening  in  defiance  of  political  calculations,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  exptrience  of  past  times ;  every  thing  upon  that  grand 
scale,  so  common  in  epic  poetry,  so  rare  in  real  life  ;  and  thus  cal- 
culated to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar, — and  to  remind  the 
sober-thinking  few  of  the  Arabian  nights.  Every  event  too  has 
that  roundness  and  completeness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  fic- 
tion ;  nothing  is  done  by  halves;  we  have  complete  victories, — total 
overthrows, —  entire  subversion  of  empires, — perfect  re-establish- 
ments of  them, — crowded  upon  us  in  rapid  succession.  To  enu- 
merate the  improbabilities  of  each  of  the  several  pprts  of  this  his- 
tory, would  fill  volumes  ;  but  they  are  so  fresh  in  Every  one's  me- 
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rnory,  that  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  detail :  let  any  judicious 
man,  not  ignorant  of  history  and  of  human  nature,  revolve  them 
in  his  mind,  and  consider  how  far  they  are  conformable  to  Expe- 
rience, our  best  and  only  sure  guide.  In  vain  will  he  seek  in  his- 
tory for  something  similar  to  this  wonderful  Buonaparte;  '  nought 
but  himself  can  be  his  parallel.'  "     P.  24. 

"  Another  peculiar  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  extraor- 
dinary personage  is,  that  when  it  is  found  convenient  to  represent 
him  as  defeated,  though  he  is  by  no  means  defeated  by  halves,  but 
involved  in  much  more  sudden  and  total  ruin  than  the  personages 
of  real  history  usually  meet  with ;  yet,  if  it  is  thought  fit  he  should 
be  restored,  it  is  done  as  quickly  and  completely  as  if  Merlin's  rod 
had  been  employed.  He  enters  Russia  with  a  prodigious  army, 
which  is  totally  ruined  by  an  unprecedented  hard  winter;  (every 
thing  relating  to  this  man  is  prodigious  and  unprecedented  ;)  yet  in 
a  few  months  we  find  him  entrusted  with  another  great  army  in 
Germany,  which  is  also  totally  ruined  at  Leipsic  ;  making,  inclu- 
sive of  the  Egyptian,  the  third  great  army  thus  totally  lost :  yet 
the  French  are  so  good-natured  as  to  furnish  him  with  another,  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  formidable  stand  in  France ;  he  is  however  con- 
quered, and  presented  with  the  sovereignty  ttf  Elba  ;  (surely,  by  the 
bye,  some  more  probable  way  might  have  been  found  of  disposing 
of  him  till  again  wanted,  than  to  place  him  thus  on  the  very  verge 
of  his  ancient  dominions:)  thence  he  returns  to  France,  where  he 
is  received  with  open  arms,  and  enabled  to  lose  a  fourth  great  army 
at  Waterloo :  yet  so  eager  were  these  people  to  be  a  fifth  time  Jed 
to  destruction,  that  it  was  found  »eeessary  to  confine  Jinn  in  an 
inland  some  thousand  miles  off,  and  to  quarter  foreign  troops  upon 
them,  lest  they  should  make  an  insurrection  in  his  favour  !  Does 
any  one  believe  all  this,  and  yet  refuse  to  believe  a  miracle  ?  Or 
rather,  what  is  this  but  a  miracle  ?  Is  it  not  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature?  for  surely  there  are  moral  laws  of  nature  as  well  as 
physical;  which  though  more  liable  to  exceptions  in  this  or  that 
particular  case,  are  no  less  true  as  general  rules  than  the  laws  of 
matter,  and  therefore  cannot  be  violated  and  contradicted  beyond 
a  certain  point,  without  a  miracle."      P.  27. 

"  There  is  one  more  circumstance  which  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning, because  it  so  much  adds  to  the  air  of  fiction  which  per- 
vades every  part  of  this  marvellous  tale  ;  and  that  is,  the  nationality 
of  it. 

"  Buonaparte  prevailed  over  ail  the  hostile  states  in  turn,  except 
England ;  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  his  fleets  were  swept  from 
the  sea,  by  England  ;  his  troops  always  defeat  an  equal,  and  fre- 
quently even  a  superior  number  of  those  of  any  other  nation,  ex- 
cept the  English,  and  with  them  it  is  just  the  reverse;  twice,  and 
twice  only,  he  is  personally  engaged  against  an  Ivngiish  commander, 
and  both  times  he  is  totally  defeated,  at  Acre,  and  at  Waterloo; 
and,  to  crown  all,  England  finally  crushes  this  tremendous  power, 
which  has  so  long  kept  the  continent  in  subjection  or  in  alarm,  and 
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to  the  English  he  surrenders  himself  prisoner !  Thoroughly  na- 
tional to  be  sure  !  It  may  be  all  very  true ;  but  I  would  only  ask, 
if  a  story  had  been  fabricated  for  the  express  purpose  of  amusing 
the  English  nation,  could  it  have  been  contrived  more  ingeni- 
ously?"    P.  39. 

In  fact,  to  whatever  part  of  this  extraordinary  tale  we 
look  we  meet  with  nothing  but  inconsistency  and  improbabi- 
lity. Had  it  been  related  to  us,  says  the  writer,  as  having 
taken  place  in  some  distant  country  at  a  remote  period,  we 
could  not  have  told  what  peculiar  circumstances  there  might 
have  been  to  render  probable  what  seems  to  us  most  strange, 
yet  in' that  case,  every  pholosophical  sceptic  would  have  in- 
stantly rejected  it  as  unworthy  of  credit.  To  show  this  otir 
author  abridges  a  portion  of  the  history  in  the  manner  and 
phrase  el' the  Scripture  chronicles,  and  asks  what  Hume,  or 
any  of  his  school,  would  have  said,  had  they  found  in  the  an- 
tique records  of  any  nation  such  a  passage  as  he  instances. 

"  Is  it  then  too  much  to  demand  of  the  wary  academic  a  suspen- 
sion of  judgment  as  to  the  •  life  and  adventures  of  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte ?'  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  positively  that  there  is  not, 
nor  ever  was,  any  such  person,  but  merely  to  propose  it  as  a  doubt- 
ful point,  and  one  the  more  deserving  of  careful  investigation  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  its  having  hitherto  been  admitted  without 
enquiry  :  far  less  would  I  undertake  to  decide  what  is,  or  has  been, 
the  real  state  of  affairs :  he  who  points  out  the  improbability  of  the 
current  story,  is  not  bound  to  suggest  an  hypothesis  of  his  own ; 
though  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  it  would,  be  hard  to  invent 
any,  more  improbable  than  the  received  one."     P.  41. 

**  But  I  call  upon  those  who  profess  themselves  advocates  of  free 
enquiry, — who  disdain  to  be  carried  along  with  the  stream  of  popu- 
lar opinion, — and  who  will  listen  to  no  testimony  that  runs  counter 
to  experience,  to  follow  up  their  own  principles  fairly  and  con- 
sistently. Let  the  same  mode  of  argument  be  adopted  in  all  cases 
alike ;  and  then  it  can  no  longer  be  attributed  to  hostile  prejudice, 
but  to  enlarged  and  philosophical  views.  If  they  have  already  re- 
jected some  histories  on  the  ground  of  their  being  strange  and  mar- 
vellous,—of  their  relating  facts,  unprecedented,  and  at  variance 
with  the  established  course  of  nature, — let  them  not  give  credit  to 
another  history  which  lies  open  to  the  very  same  objections,  the 
extraordinary  and  romantic  tale  we  have  been  just  considering :  if 
they  have  discredited  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  who  are  said  at 
least  to  have  been  disinterested,  and  to  have  braved  persecutions 
and  death  in  support  of  their  assertipns, — can  these  philosophers 
consistently  listen  to  and  believe  the  testimony  of  those  who  avow- 
edly get  money  by  the  tales  they  publish,  and  who  do  not  even  pre- 
tend that  they  incur  any  serious  risk  in  case  of  being  detected  in  a 
falsehood?     If  in  other  cases  they  have  refused  to  listen  to  an 
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account  which  has  passed  through  miny  intermediate  hands  before 
it  reaches  them,  and  which  is  defended  by  those  who  have  an  inte- 
rest in  maintaining  it:  let  them  consider  through  how  many,  and 
what  very  suspicious  hands,  this  story  has  arrived  to  them,  without 
the  possibility  (as  I  have  shewn)  of  tracing  it  back  to  any  decidedly 
authentic  source  after  all  *  ;  and  likewise  how  strong  an  interest,  in 
every  way,  those  who  have  hitherto  imposed  on  them,  have,  in 
keeping  up  the  imposture:  let  them,  in  short,  shew  themselves  as 
ready  to  detect  the  cheats,  and  despise  the  fables,  of  politicians, 
as  of  priests.  But  if  they  are  still  wedded  to  the  popular  belief  in 
this  point,  let  them  be  consistent  enough  to  admit  the  same  evi- 
dence in  other  cases,  which  they  yield  to  in  this.  If  after  all  that 
has  been  said,  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  they  must  at  least  acknowledge  that 
they  do  not  apply  to  that  question,  the  same  plan  of  reasoning 
which  they  have  made  use  of  in  others;  and  they  are  consequently 
bound  in  reason  and  in  honesty  to  renounce  it  altogether."  P.  4-6. 

These  extracts  will  seem  unconscionable,  particularly  from 
a  pamphlet  of  eight  and  forty  pages,  but  we  really  do  not  very 
well  know  how  to  abridge  them.  As  it  is,  we  fear  we  have 
succeeded  in  giving  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  general  in- 
genuity of  the  argument,  and  of  the  dexterity  with  which  the 
author  has  availed  himself  of  every  possible  advantage  which 
his  position  allowed  him.  The  whole  tract  indeed,  short  as  it 
is,  bears  every  indication  of  being  the  production  of  a  man  of 
very  acute  mind,  and  moreover  maintains  throughout  a  style 
and  tone  of  good  taste  and  liberal  knowledge,  which  suffi- 
ciently betrays  in  its  writer  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar. 

With  respect  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  argument,  we 
have  very  little  further  to  observe.  Its  immediate  purpose, 
us  we  apprehend,  is  to  exemplify  the  particular  resources, 
which,  in  any  question  of  matter  of  fact,  are  available  to  those, 
who,  assuming  the  negative  side,  are  disposed  to  take  dis- 
honest advantages  of  the  extent  of  evasion  which  that  line  of 
argument  affords.  That  in  such  cases  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  reduce  an  uucandid  adversary  to  an  absurdity,  is  perfectly 
shewn  in  the  little  publication  we  are  examining;  and  we 
think  the  author  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  established 
and  illustrated,  in  a  most  ingenious  and  amusing  manner,  a 
fact  of  no  little  importance.  In  effecting  this  he  has  met  the 
sceptic  on  his  own  grounds,  taking  all  along  as  the  guides  of 
his  argument  the  canons  laid  down  by  Hume  himself,  (without 
apparently  intending  to  discuss  the  general  soundness  of  the 

*  "  For  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  these  writers,  themselves,  refer  to  no  better 
authority  tban  that  of  an  un-named  and  un-known  foreign  correspondent. " 

Y 
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principle,  as  applied  to  ordinary  events,  in  which  there  is  no 
presumption  of  supernatural  interference :)  viz.  that  in  judging 
of  the  credibility  of  any  particular  facts,  we  decide  upon  a 
balance  of  opposite  probabilities,  and  that  the  scaie  whereby 
we  ascertain  the  different  degrees  of  these  probabilities,  is 
nothing  but  a  reference  to  general  experience  of  the  natural 
course  of  thing's  under  similar  circumstances.     The  fallacv  of 
Hume's  reasoning,  as  referred  to  the  Scripture  miracles,  con- 
sisted in  his  omitting  to  observe  that  those  miracles,  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  avowed  origin  and   purpose,  necessarily 
constituted  a  particular  exception,  and  one  in  the  essence  of 
which  was  implied  the  impossibility  of  their  ordinary  occur- 
rence.    To  apply  to  them  therefore  the  rule  of  experience,, 
as  the  test  of  their  probability,  was  an  absurdity  in  limine. 
As  Faley  observes, 

"  To  expect  concerning  a  miracle  that  it  should  succeed  upon 
a  repetition  like  an  experiment  in  natural  philosophy,  is  to  expect 
that  which  would  make  it  cease  to  be  a  miracle,  which  is  contrary 
to  its  nature  as  such,  and  would  totally  destroy  the  use  and  purpose 
for  which  it  was  wrought." 

We  have  indulged  ourselves  by  dwelling  so  long  upon  this 
publication,  that  we  fear  we  have  left  little  room  to  do  justice 
to  the  very  ingenious  work  of  Mr.  Townsend.  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  very  considerable  learning  and  ability,  and  we  trust 
that  the  author  will  not  estimate  the  value  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  set  upon  it,  by  the  space  to  which  we  are  compelled 
to  restrict  the  account  we  shall  give  of  its  contents. 

The  purpose  of  the  book,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  and  as 
the  reader  will  gather  from  the  title-page,  which  we  have  ex- 
tracted at  length,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  "  Historic  Doubts."  The  doctrines,  indeed,  which  he 
combats,  though  not  less  dangerous  in  their  tendency,  are  by 
no  means  so  formidable,  either  in  their  own  nature,  or  from 
the  talent  with  which  they  have  been  enforced,  as  those  op- 
pugned in  this  last  publication,  and  to  the  greater  portion  of 
readers,  will  probably  be  little  otherwise  known  than  by  the 
pains  which  have  been  taken  to  ridicule  and  refute  them.  Sir 
William  Drummond,  it  seems,  has  written  a  book  called 
CEdipus  Judaicus,  in  which,  with  the  assistance  of  much  He- 
brew, Egyptian,  and  Talmudistic  learning,  he  labours  to 
prove,  that 

"  The  first  books  of  Scripture,  instead  of  presenting  us  with  a 
history  of  real  persons  and  events,  contain  only  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  the  progress  of  astronomy,  and  the  reform  of  the  calen- 
dar ;  that  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  servants  of  Abraham,  are 
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so  many  days  ;  that  the  red  sea,  is  the  concave  hemisphere ;  and 
that,  when  the  men  of  Ai  smote  of  the  Israelites  six  and  thirty  men, 
and  chased  them  from  the  gate,  even  into  Shebarim,  they  were  in 
reality  the  men  of  the  calendar,  who  smote  thirty  six,  amounting  to 
the  decons,  the  divisions  of  the  Zodiac,  and  of  the  year,  and  chased 
them  even  to  fractions ;  and  that  the  reason  of  their  overthrow 
was,  that  the  men  of  the  calendar  aforesaid,  took  of  the  accursed 
thing,  that  is,  of  the  symbols  of  the  lunar  year." 

All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind,  has  Sir 
William,  in  his  book  called  "  GEdipus  Jndaicus,"  addressed 
himself,  in  sober  seriousness,  to  prove;  for  we  believe  there 
are  no  grounds  to  suspect  in  it  any  thing'  of  the  nature  of  a 
foolish  attempt  at  pleasantry ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to 
have  been  so  far  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  speculation,  that 
we  believe  he  has  limited  his  book  to  a  very  restricted  circu- 
lation, dedicating1  it  specially  to  the  edification  of  "  the  higher 
and  literary  classes  of  society." 

Perhaps  in  employing-  the  arms  of  irony  and  banter  upon  a 
book  like  this,  Mr.  Townsend  has  not  sufficiently  considered 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  that  kind  of  hos- 
tility. There  are  some  things  which  are  beyond  ridicule ; 
absurdities,  of  which  the  simple  statement  is  too  ludicrous  to 
admit  of  aggravation,  by  any  skill  of  burlesque  or  travestie  ; 
and  as  such,  we  think  Sir  William's  lucubrations  might  put 
in  as  fair  a  claim,  as  could  well  be  imagined,  of  exemption, 
from  the  operation  of  all  such  attacks.  But,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  book  seems  to  have  been  as  much  beyond  the  sphere  of  ar- 
gument as  pleasantry;  and  if  it  were  worth  any  body's  while 
to  take  the  slightest  trouble  about  it,  we  do  not  know  that  the 
ineffable  folly  of  the  tiling  could  be  better  exposed,  than  by 
the  means  which  Mr.  Townsend  has  made  use  of:  these  means 
are  sufficiently  simple,  and  we  shall  in  a  few  words  explain 
the  nature  of  them. 

Sir  W.  Drummond  contends,  that  the  antient  Jews,  like 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  had  their  esoteric  and  exoteric 
doctrines ;  that  they  disguised,  under  the  veil  of  simple  narra- 
tion, and  apparent  matter  of  fact,  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  astronomy,  and  of  the  reform  of  the  calendar:  and  the  ar- 
guments on  which  this  hypothesis  is  supported,  are  derived 
from  etymology,  coincidence,  and  tradition.  In  like  manner, 
and  by  arguments  grounded  on  precisely  similar  assumptions, 
our  author  undertakes  to  shew,  that  the  Roman  historians, 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  &c.  had  their  esoteric  and  exoteric  doc- 
trines ;  that  they  equally,  with  the  Jewish  writers,  concealed 
a  s&ries  of  astronomical  facts,  under  an  array  of  historical 
events  ;  and  In  exemnlification  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  he 
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pretends  to  prove,  that  the  twelve  Roman  Caesars  are  no 
other  than  allegorical  adumbrations  of  those  same  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  which  Sir  W.  Drummond,  by  similar  circum- 
stances of  coincidence,  had  before  identified  with  the  twelve 
patriarchs  of  the  Mosaic  story.  In  the  conduct  of  his  argu- 
ment, Mr.  Townsend  we  think  shews  rather  more  ingenuity 
and  skill,  than  his  learned  precursor,  in  this  line  of  inquiry ; 
and  in  fact  makes  out  a  much  more  probable  case.  We  re- 
gret our  inability  to  give  any  but  a  short  extract  from  the 
book  ;  a  much  longer  would  be  insufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  appreciate  its  general  tone  and  spirit;  but  it 
will  probably  give  him  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  argument  on 
which  it  turns. 

The  longest,  and  we  think  the  most  ingenious  section  in  the 
volume,  is  the  first,  in  which  he  shews  Julius  Caesar  to  be  the 
same  with  Aries.  But  we  shall  take  a  portion  of  the  fourth 
for  our  extract,  not  because  it  is  better,  but  because  it  is 
shorter  than  most  of  the  others. 

"  IV.     Caligula — Isaachar — Cancer. 

"  Caligula  is  Cancer.  The  common  people,  who  had  lost  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  Caligula,  imagined  that  it  meant  a 
little  boot,  and  invented  the  absurd  story  related  by  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  of  an  infant  wearing  a  small  military  sandal  to  please 
the  soldiers,  who  named  him  on  the  occasion  Caligula.  This 
Apocryphal  tradition  is  the  offspring  of  a  later  age ;  the  original 
signification  however  is  evident. 

"  Among  the  emblems  in  the  Astrological  Calendar  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  describe  the  sign  Cancer  is  puer  sedens :  Cali- 
gula, when  shewn  to  the  soldiers,  was  said  to  be  sitting  in  his 
Nurse's  arms.  Connect  this  coincidence  with  the  original  meaning 
of  Caliga,  and  Caligula,  in  the  primitive  language.  Cala,  Calah, 
Calach,  Cali,  and  Cal,  in  composition  signify  eminent,  or  most 
lofty :  and  Ca,  or  Ga,  or  Gau,  it  may  be  either,  means  a  house, 
or  mansion,  (vide  Bryant.)  Caliga  therefore  is  Calah-Gau,  the 
most  lofty  mansion.  We  should  but  lose  time  in  attempting  to 
prove  how  accurately  this  epithet  describes  the  situation  of  Cancer, 
the  highest  mansion  of  the  Sun,  in  the  summer  months.  By  some 
strange  omission  the  name  of  the  AL  or  EL,  the  Sun,  was 
omitted  in  the  word  Caliga,  and  the  veneration  of  the  idolatrous 
Tsabaists  inserted  it  at  a  subsequent  period ;  hence  the  compound 
Cali — Ga — AL,  or  EL,  or  Caligula,  the  most  lofty  mansion  of  the 
Sun. 

'*  He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Germanicus.  I  have  already 
•hewn  the  meaning  of  the  word  Germany,  and  Germanicus  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  same  root,  Meni  the  Heavens,  and  Ger,  or 
*U  to  contemplate,  to  be  attached  to.  Germanicus,  as  Tacitus  so 
beautifully  relates,  was  the  idol  of  the  soldiers ;  that  is,  they  were 
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attached  to  the  worship  of  the  Heavens,  the  parent  of  the  con- 
stellations in  general, — but  particularly  of  Cancer,  the  most  ele- 
vated in  the  Northern  hemisphere."     P.  75. 

Mr.  Townsend  is  less  fortunate  in  the  interest  of  his  subject 
than  that  of  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  Historic  Doubts; 
but  the  idea  of  both  is  so  nearly  the  same,  as  to  form  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  and  in  respect  to  the  talent  displayed,  we 
should  find  some  difficulty  in  adjudging  the  palm.  Mr. 
TWnsend's  style  is  remarkably  animated  and  precise,  and 
gives  promise  of  no  little  future  excellence. 


Art.  XVII.  Two  Papers  :  a  Theatrical  Critique,  and  an 
Essay  (beiny  No.  999  of  the  Pretender )  on  Sonnet-writ- 
iny,  and  Sonnet-writers  in  general,  including  a  Sonnet 
on  Myself;  attributed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Ex-m-n-r. 
Preceded  by  Proofs  of  their  Authenticity,  founded  upon 
the  Authority  of  internal  Evidence,  pp.  40.  Miller. 
1819. 

We  cannot  take   to   ourselves   the  praise  of  being  very 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  weekly  lucubrations  of  the  pro- 
found writer  upon  politics,  poetry,  and  criticism,  whose  style 
and  manner,  and  taste  and  opinions,  are  illustrated  in  this 
ingenious    little    production ;     nevertheless,    as    the   course 
of  our  official  duties  has  led  us  more  than  once  to  the  perusal 
of  some  of  his  extraordinary  compositions,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  we  consider  ourselves  as  sufficiently  qualified  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  them.     The  publication,  of 
which  we  are  now  about  to  give  some  account  to  our  readers, 
consists  of  two   essays   and  a  sonnet,  which  it  is  pretended 
came  by  chance  into  the  hands  of  the  editor  ;  and  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  him  to  attribute  them  to  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Examiner  Hunt,    are  stated  in  a  short  preliminary  disqui- 
sition,   prefixed    to    the  essays.      He  assumes  as  the  basis 
of  his  reasoning,    that  modesty,    urbanity,    good   breeding, 
good    feeling,    and    good     taste,     are    the    characteristical 
marks  of  every  production  from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the 
Examiner ;   and   then    by  shewing   how  perfectly   free   the 
essays  in   question  are,  from  the   contrary  qualities   of  ar- 
rogance, vulgarity,  self-conceit,  ill  manners,  and  bad  taste, 
he  infers,  by  the  aryumentum  ad  ignordntiam,  that  no  other 
writer  but  the  renowned  writer  in  question,  can  with  any  pro- 
bability be  assumed  as  their  author. 
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■With  respect  to  the  essays  themselves,  we  can  only  say, 
that  had  we  perused  them  under  an  impression  that  they 
were  bona,  fide  the  production  of  the  author  of  Rimini,  we 
unquestionably  should  not  have  suspected  any  cheat.  We 
should  have  laughed,  indeed,  at  the  marvellous  impertinence 
and  the  inimitable  self-conceit  of  their  supposed  author  ;  but 
we  should  have  seen  no  reason  from  these  causes  to  doubt  of 
their  authenticity.  In  no  respect  that  we  can  perceive,  is  the 
style  of  the  composition  before  us  more  burlesque  than  the 
original  from  which  it  is  copied  ;  the  peculiar  beauties  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  manner,  are,  indeed,  strewed  less  sparingly  than  in 
any  avowed  composition  of  the  same  compass  from  the  hand 
of  the  master  himself ;  and  moreover,  it  is  freer  from  obscenity, 
blasphemy,  and  sedition  ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  the  only 
remaining  difference  between  the  original  and  the  copy,  arises 
from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  former  we  see  a  low-bred 
man  aping  the  gentleman,  and  in  the  latter,  a  gentleman 
aping  Mr.  Hunt.  In  recommending  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  these  critical  studies,  from  pictures  by  the  latter,  we 
trust  that,  after  what  we  have  said,  it  will  not  be  supposed 
that  admiration  of  him  has  entered  into  our  motive  :  as  if  we 
were  recommending  an  imitation  from  Horace,  or  a  copy 
from  Raphael.  Indeed,  the  fear  lest  this  gentleman  should 
impute  the  merit  which  we  attach  to  the  little  jeu  d'esprit 
before  us,  to  any  impression  of  his  importance,  had  well  nigh 
prevailed  with  us,  to  make  us  forego  the  pleasure  of  noticing- 
it.  But  u pun  a  second  perusal,  the  idea  seemed  to  be  so 
happily  hit  off,  and  afforded  us  so  much  more  entertainment 
than  we  had  ever  derived  from  any  production  of  Mr.  Ex- 
aminer Hunt's  own  concoction,  that  we  thought  it  might  be 
rendering  a  service  to  our  country  readers,  (many  of  whom 
may  probably  have  heard  the  name  of  this  eminent  person, 
•without  having  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  any  specimen  of 
his  peculiar  talent,)  if  we  gratified  their  curiosity  by  an 
extract  or  two  from  this  fac-simile  both  of  his  mind  and 
manner.  The  first  essay  is  a  theatrical  critique  upon  a  newr 
play,  which  had  been  given  out  as  the  posthumous  production 
of  some  author  whom  Mr.  Hunt  was  in  the  habit  of  patroniz- 
ing.    It  opens  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Hunt  himself. 

"  One  of  those  venal  prints,  called  a  daily  paper,  lately  had  the 
audacity  to  state,  that  the  new  comedy  rehearsing  at  Covent- 
Gardtn  Theatre  was  a  posthumous  piece  of  the  late  Mr.  A — . 
A  new  comedy  from  that  pen  was  a  refreshing  event ;  and  though 
we  were  suffering  much  from  a  pain  in  our  tooth,  which,  by  the 
way  we  have  not  yet  got  entirely  rid  of  (though  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  such  of  our  readers  as  live  at  a  distance  from  the  Ex-m-n-v 
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Office  to  announce  that  it  is  at  present  hardly  any  thing  to  speak 
of,)  we  prepared  ourselves  with  becoming  alacrity  to  attend  its  first 
representation.  As  the  author  was  said  to  be  dead,  we  made  up 
our  mind  to  something  above  mediocrity,  for  we  have  long  despaired 
of  seeing  any  thing  good,  or  even  amusing,  from  the  living  herd  of 
dramatic  scribblers,  your  B — 's,  your  C — 's,  and  your  D — 's.  We 
felt  all  our  early  school-boy  play-going  propensities  rushing  upon 
us,  like  old  friends  returned  after  a  long  absence,  and  we  received 
them  with  a  suitable  welcome ;  and  as  it  was  then  but  twelve 
o'clock,  it  seemed  as  if  six  o'clock  would  never  come  :  and  we 
were  as  impatient  to  hear  the  musical  cry  of  "  Fine  fruit,  or  a  bill  of 
the  play,"  warbled  by  some  old  cracked  piazza  throat,  of  thirty 
years'  service,  as  we  used  to  be  when  we  were  treated  to  a  play 
once  in  the  Christmas  holidays."     P.  1. 

We  are  then  introduced  to  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  domestic  arrangements;  and  which  were  all  to 
be  broken  in  upon  by  the  new  play. 

"  We  felt  ourselves  cosey  and  comfortable,  and  jusl-the  thing-ish  ; 
and  at  our  present  age,  sitting  round  our  fire,  with  a  friend  or  two 
after  a  cheerful  dinner,  with  our  feet  on  our  fender  and  our  chin 
on  our  knees  (to  the  great  annoyance  of  our  wife's  peace,  by  the 
way,  who  thinks  that  "  every  one  ought  to  have  a  smell  of  the 
fire") — this,  we  say,  is  almost  as  delightful  as  it  used  to  be  to  us 
when  we  were  a  boy  to  gallop  over  green  fields,  and  wage  a  war  of 
extermination  on  the  butter-cups — quite  as  useful  and  less  expensive 
than  that  with  which  our  precious  ministers  amuse  themselves.  We 
have  often  told  our  readers  that  our  habits  and  feelings  are  domes- 
tic, but  as  want  of  room  hinders  our  saying  more  on  this  subject 
at  present,  we  shall  reserve  it  for  the  leading  article  in  our  next. 
We  shall  only  add,  that  though  we  do  now  and  then  fidget  the  fire 
with  the  poker,  in  spite  of  our  wife's  entreaties  to  "  let  it  draw  up 
a  bit,"  yet  we  love  our  little  fire-side  with  all  its  appendages.  And 
then  to  make  all  as  it  should  be,  we  have  pussy  to  frisk  about  us, 
whom  we  have  lately  decorated  with  a  scarlet  ribbon — by  the  way, 
we  wish  all  ribbons  were  as  well  merited  and  as  disinterestedly 
given- -and  the  singing  of  the  tea-kettle  too,  which  we  like  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  the  Italian  bravnras  of  Madame  E — ,  with 
her  thick  ancles,  and  a  face  that  reminds  one  of  a  monkey  in  the 
measles,  though  we  know  what  good  Italian  music  is,  and  can  even 
applaud  it  on  an  occasion.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  our 
little  evening  circles,  in  point  of  good  taste  and  right  feeling,  might 
put  to  the  blush  some  that  the  Morning  Post  jocosely  calls  brilliant 
and  illustrious,  and  gives  a  hundred  other  imposing  names  to.  The 
sly  rogues  of  managers  know  well  enough  that  we  like  our  home, 
and  no  doubt  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  hoax  to  kidnap  us 
to  the  theatre  by  hook  or  by  crook.  We  can  fancy  those  bright 
geniuses,  Messrs.  F — ,  G— ,  and  H-^-,  sitting  down  together  hi  the 
green   room,   puzzling  their  brains  (we  speak  of  brains  here  by 
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courtesy)  how  they  might  get  the  Ex-m-n-r  to  the  first  night  of 
their  new  comedy.  "  Let's  give  out  that  its  by  A — ,"  says  F — , 
after  an  hour's  thinking.  "  Damned  good,"  says  G— .  "  Excel- 
lent, dam'me!"  says  H.  Their  scheme  succeeded,  to  their  own 
surprise,  and  no  doubt  every  one  else's,  for  we  could  hear  some- 
thing like  a  buz  in  the  house  as  we  entered. 

"  As  cur  friends  declined  taking  their  afternoon's  nap  at  the 
new  comedy,  we  went  alone.  We  bought  a  play-bill  at  the  door, 
and  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  the  Attorney-General  had 
bought  one,  he  would  have  read  it  carefully  through,  to  sec 
whether  there  might  not  be  something  in  it  to  file  an  information 
against,  and  then  have  gone  home  and  facetiously  talked  about  the 
liberty  of  the  press  ;  though,  by  the  way,  it  is  notorious  that  you 
cannot  write  a  few  pages  of  scurrility  and  abuse,  particularly  if 
you  tack  P —  R —  to  the  end  of  it,  without  danger  of  being  hos- 
pitably lodged  in  a  certain  rural  retreat  in  Horsemonger-lane, 
enlivened  by  what  are  archly  'ycleped  orcudes  and  viexvs  of  the 
Surrey  hills.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  do 
us  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  we  did  all  we  could  to  get  in 
there ;  but  as  we  found  we  did  not  like  it,  and  then  did  all  we 
could  to  get  out  again,  we  shall  not  readily  be  friends  with  a  certain 
great  Personage,  who  insisted  on  our  staying  there  the  full  term  of 
our  sentence:  and  though  on  certain  concessions  we  mayjbrghe 
him,  he  must  not  expect  there  can  ever  e-xist  between  us  a  "  How- 
d'ye-do-George-my-boy"  sort  of  familiarity."     P.  5. 

Having  dismissed  the  acting  of  the  play,  and  compared 
the  actors,  one  to  a  "  galvanised  grasshopper,"  another  to 
"  a  large  blue  bottle  fly  without  wings,"  another  to  "  Punch 
in  a  show-box,"  and  so  forth,  we  next  come  to  the  play  itself, 
which  is  thus  criticized  ;  or,  if  our  readers  object  to  this 
application  of  the  word  criticism,  Hunted  down. 

"  As  to  what  the  author  (funny  rogue!)  may  call  the  plot  of  his 
piece,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  it:  we  must 
leave  that  task  to  more  patient  heads  than  our's,  for  with  all  our 
sagacity  we  could  moke  nothing  of  it.  For  the  characters,  as  the 
people  who  walked  on  and  oft'  the  stage  were  called  in  the  play- 
bill, we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  printer  of  it,  who  perhaps 
can  furnish  them  with  '  further  particulars:'  but  seriously,  if  such  a 
set  of  unmeaning  chatterers  are  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
characters,  we  must  put  our  Shakspeare  and  Congreve  into  the 
fire.  Wc  have  already  described  the  texture  of  the  dialogue,  that 
is,  we  have  named  the  author  of  the  piece,  which  is  at  once  letting 
the  public  into  the  secret.  It  contains  the  usual  number  of  ohs ! 
and  ahs !  and  darn'mes :  the  serious  parts  made  up  of  insipid  no- 
meanings;  and  the  comic  (the  only  part,  of  course,  which  did  not 
excite  a  laugh)  of  vulgar,  common-place,  and  worn-out  jests,  from 
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tho  renowned  Mr.  Joseph  Miller.  By  the  way,  the  best  joke  was 
in  the  play  bill,  where  the  author  facetiously  called  his  piece  a 
comedy  !  We  shall  dismiss  the  piece  with  a  word  of  advice  to  the 
author,  and  we  hope  he  will  profit  by  it.  He  usually  inflicts  on  us 
at  least  one  play  a  year,  and  no  doubt  chuckles  at  the  folly  of  the 
town,  while  he  ostentatiously  supports  his  family  on  the  produce  of 
it ;  but  unless  he  can  present  us  with  something  like  King  Lear  or 
the  Way  of  the  World,  we  seriously  recommend  him  to  get  his 
bread  honestly  by  making  shoes,  or,  as  that  requires  something  of 
talent — by  blacking  them."     P.  14. 

The  next  essay  is  upon  a  more  general  subject,  being  an 
imitation  of  one  of  the  papers  whieh  appeared  periodically  in 
the  Examiner,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Hound  Table,"  and 
very  facetiously  professing  to  be  written  upon  the  model  of 
Steele's  papers,  (not  of  Addison — Addison  is,  according*  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  not  so  good  a  writer  as  himself,)  or  the  Tatler  and 
Spectator. 

"  On  Sonnet'  Writing,  and  Sonnet-  Writers  in  general. 

"  Petrarch  wrote  sonnets.  This,  I  think,  is  pretty  generally 
known — I  mean  among  the  true  lovers  of  Italian  poetry.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  here  allude  to  those  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are 
beginning  to  learn  Italian,  as  they  say,  and  think  Petrarch  really  a 
charming  man,  and  know  by  heart  the  names  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto, 
and  of  that  wholesale  dealer  in  grand  vagaries,  Dante.  But  be- 
sides these,  several  other  Italian  writers  have  composed  sonnets, 
though  I  do  not  think  with  the  rest  of  the  world  that  they  have 
brought  this  species  of  composition  to  any  thing  like  perfection. 

"  Among  us,  Shakspeare  and  Milton  have  made  attempts.  Mil- 
ton, by  the  way,  is  known  to  people  in  general  merely  as  the  au- 
thor of  Paradise  Lost ;  but  his  masque,  called  Comus,  I  think  the 
finest  specimen  of  his  poetical  powers,  faulty  as  it  is  in  many 
respects.  Some  allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  his  youth 
at  the  time  he  wrote  it ;  and  indeed  I  must,  in  common  fairness, 
admit,  that  when  I  composed  my  Descent  of  Liberty,  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  somewhat  older. 

"  When  I  inform  my  readers  that  Shakspeare  wrote  sonnets,  I 
know  they  will  be  inclined  to  receive  the  revelation  with  a  bless- 
my-soul  sort  of  stare,  and,  for  any  thing  I  know,  discredit  it  alto- 
gether. People,  generally  speaking,  are  very  ignorant  about  the 
great  nature-looking-through  Bard,  though  I  know  they  pretend 
to  talk  a  good  deal  about  him.  His  sonnets,  for  instance,  are 
known  only  to  the  few  whose  souls  are  informed  with  a  pure  taste, 
and  whose  high  aspirings  enable  them  to  feel  and  enjoy  all  the 
green-leafiness  and  dewy  freshness  of  his  poetry.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  well  of  them  ;  and  certainly  upon  the  whole  they  are 
not  unworthy  of  their  great  author.  Yet  he  has  left  something  to 
be  done  in  that  way. 
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f*  Among  the  moderns  we  have  no  great  examples-  This  lack 
of"  good  sonnet-writers  in  England  is  in  some  sort  attributable  to  the 
style  of  versification  prevalent  among  us,  and  which  is  totally  unfit 
for  the  streamy,  gurgling-brook}*,  as  it  were,  flow  of  the  sonnet. 
Dryden  and  Pope,  I  think,  were  wretched  versifiers,  though  I 
know  this  opinion  will  absolutely  horrify  all  the  boarding-school 
misses,  as  well  as  many  other  well  intentioned  folks,  who  like 
verses  which  cost  them  no  trouble  to  read  into  music.  But  to 
come  to  the  point.  What  our  poetry  has  hitherto  wanted,  is  a 
looseness  and  irregularity — a  kind  of  broken,  patchy  choppiness  in 
the  construction  of  its  verse,  and  an  idiomatic  how-d'ye-do-pretty- 
wel!-thank-ye  sort  of  freedom  in  its  language.  This,  at  length,  I 
have  succeeded  in  giving  it,  and  present  my  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet  on  myself  as  a  specimen.  By  the  way,  I  intend  it 
only  for  such  readers  as  have  a  fine  eye  for  the  truth  of  things — 
for  sweet  hearts  and  fine  understandings — for  maids  whose  very 
souls  peep  out  at  their  bosoms,  as  it  were,  and  who  love  the  moon- 
light stilliness  of  the  Regent's  Park. 

"    SONNET    ON    MYSELF. 

"  I  love  to  walk  towards  Hampstead  saunteringly, 
And  climb  thy  grassy  eminence,  Primrose  Hill ! 
And  of  the  frolicksome  breeze  swallow  my  fill, 
And  gaze  all  round  and  round  me.     Then  I  lie 
Fiatlily  on  the  grass,  ruralily, 

And  sicken  to  think  of  the  smoke-mantled  city, 
But  pluck  a  butter-cup,  yellow  and  pretty, 
And  twiri  it,  as  it  were,  Italian!)*. 

And  then  I  drink  hot  milk,  fresh  from  the  cow, 
Not  such  as  that  they  sell  about  town  ;  and  then 
I  gaze  at  the  sky  with  high  poetic  feeling, 
And  liken  it  to  a  gorgeously  spangled  ceiling; 
Then  my  ad-compassing  mind  tells  me — as  now, 
And  as  it  usually  does — that  I  am  foremost  of  men  !"  P.  21 . 
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London.     1818. 

It  is  never  without  some  feeling  of  honest  pride,  and  fair 
partiality,  that  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  a  work  issuing  from 
the  British  press,  on  an  important  subject,  honestly  con- 
ceived, and  laboriously  executed.  We  may,  perhaps,  have 
found  parts  heavily  written,  or  been  obliged  to  differ  in  opinion 
from  the  author  on  great  questions ;  but  zeal,  and  industry 
in  the  search  of  truth,  are  redeeming  qualities,  which  disarm 
censure,  and  should  divest  controversy  of  all  bitterness.  Tt  is 
the  disgrace  of  our  age,  and  one  evil  among  much  good  flow- 
ing from  the  general  spread  of  literature,  and  the  facilities  of 
the  press,  that  books  are  composed  and  read  with  so  little 
expence  of  thought,  or  previous  preparation.  Our  forefathers 
wrote  from  a  fondness  for  their  subjects,  and  a  patient,  labo- 
rious, call  it  even  an  operose,  desire  to  promulgate  the  truth ; 
and  were  content  to  be  silent  and  unknown  for  many  years, 
in  order  to  concentrate  in  a  single  work  (the  >t7?)£ia  £$  ast)  the 
essence  of  a  life  of  meditation,  stud\r,  travel,  and  experience. 
Their  ample  folios  shew  them  capable  of  a  long  sustained 
effort;  and  they  require  a  long  sustained  effort  in  those  who 
would  gather  all  the  riches  they  contain ;  they  are  an  honour 
to  their  authors,  and  convey  an  indirect  compliment  to  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.  But  how  do  they  seem  in  com- 
parison with  the  race  to  which  they  have  given  place,  the 
mushroom  "  brochures,"  that  are  tossed  up  every  day  in  the 
season  to  pamper  the  sickly  appetites  of  fashionable  readers  ; 
these  last,  as  thev  are  written  without  pains,  so  they  are  read 
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without  effort  or  profit ;  they  furnish  conversation,  but  they 
convey  no  sound  knowledge,  and  add  no  strength  to  the  intel- 
lectual powers.  Like  the  plaister  cottages  of  the  day,  they 
are  neat  and  showy,  and  soon  built,  but  like  them  also  they 
soon  fall ;  our  forefathers'  houses  might  be  less  simple,  and 
commodious,  but  they  will  resist  the  storm  and  the  rain,  and 
are  built  for  ages. 

The  work  before  us  is  one  rnelioris  aevi.  We  consider  it  to 
be  nearly  the  most  learned  and  laborious  which  has  proceeded 
from  our  press  for  a  long  period  of  time;  in  its  subject  no 
less  interesting  than  important ;  and  in  its  execution  (to 
speak  generally)  as  spirited,  as  it  is  conscientiously  laborious 
and  profound.  What  portion  of  profane  history,  next  to  the 
annals  of  our  own  time,  and  the  period  immediately  preceding 
it,  can  well  be  deemed  more  interesting  to  an  enquiring  mind, 
to  a  mind  that  delights  in  tracing  up  important  effects  to 
their  causes,  than  those  cloudy  ages  which  followed  upon  the 
en  lire  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  which  were 
laid  the  seeds  of  nearly  all  that  has  since  arisen  in  modern 
.Europe?  In  this  geological  day,  those  ages  may,  perhaps, 
fancifully  be  compared  to  the  resting  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
on  the  material  earth  ;  the  period  preceding,  when  one  mighty 
empire  seemed  to  obliterate  all  national  distinctions  and  poli- 
tical varieties,  will  then  resemble  what  some  have  imagined 
of  the  state  of  the  antideluvian  earth,  vast  and  magnificent, 
but  simple  and  uniform  in  its  features  ;  while  in  the  varied 
and  fragmentary  appearance  of  the  world  as  we  now  inhabit 
it,  may  be  found  no  inapt  subject  of  comparison  with  the 
broken  and  marked  divisions  of  modern  Europe.  Our 
readers  will  smile  at  us,  and  think  we  pursue  the  simile  "  to 
deafh,"  if  we  go  on  to  compare  the  ark  floating  on  the  waters 
to  the  visible  Christian  Church,  which  bearing  indeed  within 
her  bosom  some  unclean  as  well  as  clean  things,  yet  unques- 
tionably preserved  among  us  with  far  nobler  treasures,  the 
literature  and  knowledge  also,  which  that  rapacious  deluge 
would  otherwise  have  swept  wholly  away. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  ventured  upon  this  comprehensive  sub- 
ject; and  we  think  his  manner  of  treating  it  amply  deserves 
the  character  which  we  have  shortly  given  of  it  above ;  still 
we  are  fully  prepared  for  the  work's  receiving  a  much  cooler 
reception  1'rom  the  public  in  general,  than  such  a  subject  so 
treated  might  seem  to  be  entitled  to.  For  not  to  mention 
that  much  of  the  work  demands  from  the  reader  more  atten- 
tion, and  labour  of  mind,  than  is  readily  bestowed  upon  any 
intellectual  pursuit  by  the  mass  of  lounging  readers  in  th« 
present  day,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  almost  the  whole  pre- 
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supposes  a  greater  previous  acquaintance  with  the  general 
outline  of  the  history  over  which  it  travels,  than  ordinary 
readers  commonly  possess.  This  is  certainly  a  fault,  to 
which,  indeed,  the  authors  attention  appears  to  have  been 
awakened,  but  which  it  was  still  very  natural  for  him  to  have 
fallen  into,  even  with  his  eyes  open.  A  man  so  well  informed 
as  Mr.  Hallam  is*  and  attaching  so  much  importance  as  he 
probably  does  to  historical  knowledge,  can  scarcely  ever, 
without  actual  examination,  rightly  conceive  the  degree  of 
ignorance  which  generally  prevails  as  to  such  subjects. 
Young  men  leave  the  University  ordinarily  with  little  „iore 
than  a  smattering  of  the  history  of  a  definite  period  in  Greece 
and  Rome  ;  even  to  that  they  are  unable  to  assign  its  pro- 
portion with  concurrent  periods  in  other  countries,  or  with 
the  times  preceding  and  following  in  the  same.  If  after- 
wards they  continue  their  course  of  reading  at  all,  a  French 
memoir  is  more  attractive  than  a  serious  history  ;  but  com- 
monly in  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  age,  a  little  dabbling 
in  chemistry,  or  geology,  is  supposed  to  be  a  more  worthy 
pursuit,  than  the  study  of  human  nature  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Independently,  however,  of  this  peculiar  cause, 
Mr.  Hallam  might  well  be  pardoned  for  falling  into  so  uni- 
versal an  error ;  for  our  own  parts,  we  scarcely  ever  saw  or 
heard  a  human  composition,  which  did  not  err  in  treating 
that  which  is  familiar  to  the  communicant,  as  familiar  to  him 
whom  he  addresses.  Partly  this  is  an  actual  illusion  on  the 
communicant  himself;  he  believes  really  that  others  must 
know  what  is  so  familiar  to  him ;  but  perhaps  more  commonly 
it  may  be  attributed  to  that  ardent  rapidity  of  the  human 
mind,  which  finds  language  too  slow  a  veirie'efor  its  thoughts, 
and  therefore  among  a  thousand  contrivances  to  give  wings 
to  words,  is  content  to  abandon  the  subsidiary  channels,  while 
pursuing  the  main  current  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

While,  however,  we  are  commenting  upon  this  general 
error,  it  is  but  fair  to  consider  that  Mr.  Hallam  does  not 
profess  to  write  a  regular  history  of  the  Middle  Ages;  his 
work  may  be  described  more  properly  as  a  political  disserta- 
tion (in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word  political)  on  the  history 
of  those  ages.  A  great  deal  of  narration  naturally  occurs  in 
the  book,  but  that  is  not  its  object ;  it  is  rather  a  series  of 
those  observations,  which  in  Mr.  Hallam's  opinion  a  true  phi- 
losopher would  think  it  most  important  to  make  upon  human 
affairs  for  any  given  space  of  time.  Thus  it  is  his  object  to 
trace,  not  so  much  the  causes  or  events  of  war,  or  the  intri- 
cacies of  cabinet  intrigues,  as  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  hap- 
piness enjoyed  by  the  mags  of  anv  state,  its  international  inde- 
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pendence,  the  security  of  property,  personal  freedom,  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  state  of  manners  and 
mSrals,  the  purity  of  religious  practice,  with  the  influential 
causes  upon  all  these.  In  the  execution  of  .such  a  plan  as 
this,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  there  was  a  more  than 
common  temptation  to  assume  many  facts  as  known,  in  the 
desire  to  dilate  on  the  reasoning  which  they  suggested,  or  to 
pass  over  the  minor  links,  while  pressing  on  to  some  more  re- 
markable and  characteristic  points  in  the  series.  Mr.  Hallam 
moreover  urges  with  some  justice,  in  his  preface,  that  "  his 
work  could  only  be  brought  within  a  reasonable  compass  by 
the  severe  retrenchment  of  all  superfluous  matter;"  for  our 
own  parts,  we  are  very  ready  to  overlook  a  failing  so  natural 
in  the  author,  but  we  must  lament  any  thing  that  may  at  all 
tend  to  impede  the  general  diffusion  of  a  work,  so  calculated 
to  impart  useful  knowledge  on  the  most  important  subjects. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  employed  with  the  deficiencies  and 
errors  of  our  contemporaries,  and  of  Mr.  Hallam,  and  we 
may  be  thought  to  have  used  sufficient  freedom  with  both. 
We  are  now  going  to  give  them  their  revenge,  and  to  say 
something  honestly  of  our  own.  The  work  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  very  profound  and  erudite  one,  and  it  embraces  a  very 
extensive  range  of  research  ;  now  it  is  no  very  difficult  thing-, 
as  some  of  our  brothers  in  the  craft  well  know,  to  write  a 
plausible  and  bold  critique  on  a  work,  with  the  subject  of 
which  we  are  but  slightly  acquainted  ;  and  if  we  were  disposed 
to  try  the  experiment,  few  probably  but  Mr.  Hallam  himself 
would  detect  the  deception.  We  hold  it,  however,  to  be  but 
simply  honest  to  acknowledge,  that  our  author  on  many  sub- 
jects has  gone  beyond  our  means  of  exposing  the  errors  into 
which  he  may  have  fallen ;  in  some  points  we  have  drunken, 
perhaps,  at  the  same  fountains,  but  in  others  his  acquaintance 
with  history  is  at  once  so  general  and  so  profound,  that  we  must 
be  content  to  be  his  expositors  and  pupils,  rather  than  his 
judges. 

If  we  cannot  be  judges,  is  it  not  a  waste  of  our  readers' 
time  and  attention,  it  may  be  asked,  to  detain  them,  while  we 
act  merely  as  expositors  ?  This  is  a  question  which  an  honest 
reviewrer  must  often  ask  himself;  and,  for  our  own  satisfaction, 
we  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the 
auswering  it.  Our  conviction  is,  that  it  may  safely  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  As  reviewers,  we  conceive  we  have 
a  two-fold  duty  to  perform  with  any  given  work  ;  faithfully 
to  tell  our  readers  what  it  contains,  and  fairly  to  expose  what 
there  is  in  it  of  an  erroneous  tendency;  of  course,  by  implica- 
tion in  this  latter  case,  delivering  our  own  sentiments  on  the 
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subject.  The  proportions  in  which  these  two  parts  will  be 
mixed  up  in  any  particular  critique,  will  depend  of  course 
upon  the  nature  of  the  work  under  review.  Now  if  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves  qualified  to  discharge  either  part  properly, 
that  is  a  conclusive  reason  for  omitting-  all  notice  of  a  work  ; 
where  we  can  perform  either,  we  are  warranted  in  taking  pen 
in  hand  to  do  so.  Of  the  two,  we  certainly  think  the  part  of 
exposition  the  most  important,  and  the  most  properly  our 
own.  We  are  no  advocates,  and  we  trust  our  practice  bears 
us  out  in  the  assertion,  for  thesystem  of  essay  writing,  that 
discusses  the  subject,  but  leaves  the  author  and  his  opinions 
to  take  care  of  themselves  :  it  may  be  a  less  dignified,  and 
certainly  is  a  less  amusing  office,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
more  useful  one,  by  analysis  and  extract,  to  set  before  our 
leaders  what  is  in  the  author,  and  to  enable  them  to  judge  for 
themselves  what  addition  he  has  made  to  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge.  In  this  way  we  communicate,  (what  is  especially 
valuable  to  those  who  live  in  the  country,  at  a  distance  from 
the  immediate  scene  of  action,)  a  faithful  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Literary  Republic ;  we  excite  their  industry 
to  read  more  deeply  for  themselves,  and  we  furnish  them  with 
one  of  the  necessary  means  of  gratifying  that  desire ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  we  indirectly  fulfil  the  ends  of  criticism,  by 
exposing  an  author  to  that  general  canvassing,  and  detection, 
which  seldom  fails  to  follow  (if  there  be  room  for  it)  upon 
literary  notoriety. 

Such  is  the  task,  in  great  measure,  to  which  we  limit 
ourselves  upon  the  present  occasion.  Yet,  even  within  these 
limits,  we  must  be  content  to  make  our  general  observations 
very  short,  and  to  select  for  our  more  detailed  analysis  some 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  only.  It  would  be  idle,  in 
the  narrow  compass  of  a  review,  to  attempt  an  account  of 
every  part  of  a  work  so  large,  so  full  of  matter,  and  so  various 
in  its  contents  ;  we  do  not  despair,  however,  of  giving  our 
readers  a  tolerably  faithful  idea  of  the  whole  ;  and  we  think 
we  consult  their  amusement,  as  well  as  their  real  instruction, 
when  we  select  as  specimens  what  our  author  has  written  on 
the  histories  of  France  and  England  ;  these  are  unquestion- 
ably the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  important  to  English- 
men ;  and  they  also  give  occasion  to  remarks  of  a  more  gene- 
ral application,  probably,  than  those  of  other  states.  As  it 
was  Mr.  Hailam's  object,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  to  exhibit 
in  a  series  of  historical  dissertations  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  chief  circumstances  that  can  interest  a  philosophical 
inquirer,  during  the  period  usually  denominated  the  Middle 
Ages;"  and  as  the  work  in  consequence  naturally  "  partakes 
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more  of  the  character  of  political  dissertation,  than  of  narra- 
tive," he  has  been  enabled  to  adopt  an  arrangement,  which , 
in  our  opinion,  is  very  favourable  to  perspicuity,  and  certainly 
very  much  simplifies  the  task  which  we  have  prescribed  to 
ourselves.  The  account  of  each  country  is  kept  distinct,  and 
being  rendered  complete  in  itself,  may  be  considered  iu  some 
measure  as  independent  of  the  others.  This  avoids  that  in- 
extricable confusion  in  which  the  readers  of  Russell,  and  the 
greater  part  of  general  historians  are  involved  by  the  perpe- 
tual transitions,  and  recurrences  from  one  kingdom  to  ano- 
ther, reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  puzzles  and  extravagancies 
of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  but  leaving  no  tolerably  clear  idea 
either  of  the  parts  of  the  history,  or  their  connection  with 
each  other. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  France;    and 
it  comprises  the  period  from  the  invasion  of  the  Franks  under 
Clovis,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  to  the  expedition 
of  Charles  VIII.  against  Naples,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth.     The  three  first  centuries  we  might  dismiss  in   a 
sentence,  but  for  the  great  name  that  shed  a  lustre  upon  the 
close  of  them.     We  mean  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,   whom 
it  was  the  fashion  a  few  years  since  to  degrade  by  a  compari- 
son with  Napoleon  Buonaparte.     In  respect  of  some  circum- 
stances, indeed,  the  comparison  holds  good  ;  both  sate  on 
the  same  throne,   and  ruled  nearly  the  same  empire  ;  both 
were  restlessly  active,  insatiably  ambitious,  and  coldly  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  means  by  which  their  ends  were  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  the  justice  of  the  comparison  is  at  an  end  the 
moment  we  take  into  the  account  the  difference  of  the  ages 
in  which  they  respectively  lived.     Charlemagne  was  barba- 
rous,  and  a  barbarian  in  a   barbarous   and  barbarian  age: 
Bonaparte  was  little  better  in  a  refined  country,  and  at  an  en- 
lightened period.     "With  the  vices  of  a  savage,  Charlemagne 
had  many  of  the  virtues  ;  cruel,  despotic,  and  vicious,  he  was 
yet,  it  seems,  sincerely  desirous  of  improving,  and  civilizing  his 
subjects  ;  he  was  a  real  patron  of  learned  men,  a  founder  of 
schools,   a  collector  of  libraries,  a  promoter  of  commerce ; 
and  inconsistent  as  was  his  own  practice,  he  seems  to  have 
been  zealous  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  such  as  he  him- 
self had  received  it,   and  by  such  means  as  he  doubtless  en- 
tirely believed  to  be  lawful  and  ordained.     Charlemagne  was 
certainly  among  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  day  ;  and  he 
probably  would  have   retained   the  same  comparative   emi- 
nence in  whatever  age  of  the  world  he  had  been  born.    Bona- 
parte was  clearly  behind   his  own  age ;  largt*  views  he  had, 
and  such  as  seemed  to  partake  of  the  splendour  of  original 
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genius,  but  there  was  a  selfishness  in  the  motive,  a  petty  love 
of  theatrical  display,  and  a  blind  disregard  of  circumstances 
in  the  execution,  that  much  degraded  their  character,  and 
place  him  low  among  the  extraordinary  men  whom  the  world 
has  produced.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in  closing  the 
comparison,  that  Charlemagne  was  great  and  illustrious 
amidst  surrounding  darkness  and  in  spite  of  events  ;  Bona- 
parte can  only  be  aliowed  at  most  to  have  profited  skilfully 
by  a  favourable  concurrence  of  circumstances,  to  have  swam 
rapidly  with  a  flowing  tide,  and  to  have  drifted  back  again 
more  rapidly  when  it  ebbed. 

Bonaparte,  however,  was  fond  of  the  comparison,   and  it  is 
probable  attempted,  in  some  measure,  to  form  his  conduct  upon 
the  model  of  Charlemagne.    The  system,  which  in  the  fullness 
of  his  power  he  would  have  introduced,  of  an  imperial  family 
governing  all  Europe  upon  a  certain  federal  principle,  himself 
to  remain  the  head,  was  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  partition 
system  of  his  great  predecessor.     According  to  this,  as  reg-u- 
lated  by  Charlemagne,  the  elder  brother,  the  Emperor,  "  was 
always  to  preserve  his  superiority  over  the  others,  so  that  they 
should  neither  make  peace  nor  war,   nor  even  give  answer  to 
ambassadors  without  his  consent.     Upon  the  death  of  either 
no  further  parti*ion  was  to  be  made,   but  such  one  of  his 
children   as  might  become  the  popular  choice  was  to  inherit 
the  whole  kingdom,   under  the  same  superiority  of  the  head 
■of  the  family;"  and  we  suppose  the  whole  to  revert  to  him  as 
feudal   lord,    in  default  of  issue  to  any  one  of  the  vassals. 
This  was  at  best   but  a  precarious  system ;  it  was  exposed, 
however,  to  a  danger  at  that  time  which  would  have  been  less 
to  be  dreaded  now — "  it  was  disliked  by  the  younger  brothers ;" 
m  the  present  day  it  would  seem  to  be  a  plan  calculated   in 
their  favour,  as  giving  them  a  settlement  or  a  chance  where 
they  had  none  before  ;  but  the  right  of  representative  succes- 
sion was  then  so  little  understood,  that  the  younger  brothers 
but  i!!-brooked,  what  would  be  now  most  graciously  accepted 
by  them.     Front"  this  cause,  and  from  a  foolish  custom  of  pur- 
suing the  partition  beyond  the  limit  fixed  by  Charlemagne 
among  the  subsidiary  kingdoms,  the  empire  was  soon  dis- 
tracted  by  wars,  and  then  permanently  dismembered.     The 
Carlovingian  race  degenerated,  as  the  descendants  of  Clovis 
had  done  before,  and  as  these  last  having  long  given  up  the 
power  of  royalty  to  the  mayors   of  their  palace,  yielded  at 
length  to  them  the  names  and  ensigns  of  it ;  so  the  former, 
by  a  sort  of  retributive  justice,  becoming  first  the  puppets  and 
tools  of  their  vassals,  the  Counts  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  were 
reduced  to  the  possession  of  little  more  than  a  single  city,  and 
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at  length  made  way  for  the  representative  of  that  family, 
Hugh  Gapet,  to  sit  upon  their  throne. 

The  successful  usurpation  of  Capet  did  not  restore  that 
power  to  the  crown  which  we  are  are  now  accustomed  to  see 
United  with  it ;  he  had  been  too  powerful  for  a  vassal,  he  was 
not  strong  enough  for  a  king.  A  great  part  of  France,  espe- 
cially the  Southern,  never  acknowledged  his  pretensions  at 
all  * ;  and  the  remainder,  in  which  his  sceptre  was  nominally 
respected,  was  divided  among  Dukes,  and  Counts  so  powerful, 
that  they  considered  themselves,  and  might  indeed  justly  be 
considered  rather  as  confederate  sovereigns  than  subjects. 
Nor  was  this  spirit  of  resistance  confined  to  the  higher 
vassals  ;  even  within  his  own  patrimonial  fiefs  of  Paris  and 
Orleans,  Capet  had  to  contend  with  numerous  barons,  who, 
relying  upon  the  strength  of  their  castles  against  the  imperfect 
means  of  offensive  warfare  then  known,  claimed  and  enjoyed 
exclusive  powers  and  communities  within  their  own  territories, 
"  waging  war  at  their  pleasure,  administering  justice  to  their 
military  tenants  and  other  subjects,  and  free  from  all  controul 
beyond  the  conditions  of  the  feudal  compact." 

With  these  turbulent  spirits  the  four  first  Capets  waged  all 
their  liyes  a  hard  and  indecisive  warfare ;  Louis  the  Vlth  and 
Vllth  pursued  the  same  system,  but  in  the  reign  of  the  former 
commenced  those  differences  between  Fiance  and  England, 
which,  in  the  course  of  six  centuries  that  have  since  elapsed, 
have  been  so  frequent,  and  so  warm  as  to  have  actually  pro- 
duced a  strong  and  indelible  effect  on  the  character  of  each 
nation.  A  certain  feeling  of  jealous  rivalry  is  now  an  ingre- 
dient never  to  be  missed  in  the  constitution  of  any  true 
English  or  Frenchman  towards  the  other  nation  ;  it  has  been 
fortunate  perhaps  for  England  that  this  is  so,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  duty  of  her  governors  rather  to  purify  than  wholly  to 
extinguish  it;  to  divest  it  indeed  of  rancour  and  personality, 
but  to  cherish  it  in  a  general  way  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our 
national  independence,  and  perhaps  not  less  of  the  wholesome 
austerity  of  our  manners  and  morals. 

Henry  the  Second,  ruler  of  England,  Normandy,  Anjou, 
and  Guienne,  would  have  been,  without  these  advantages, 
more  than  a  match,  by  his  personal  merits,  for  Louis  the 
Seventh  ;  and  our  author  reasonably  surmises,  that  but  for 
Becket,  and  his  own  rebellious  offspring,  the  sceptre  of  the 
Capets  might  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  this  great 
monarch.     But   the   fortunes   of  the  wars   changed  with  a 


*  The  style  of  charters  at  this  time  in  the  South  of  Trance  runs  thus;  Deo 
regnnnte,  rcge  cxpectante,  or  absence  r*ge  terrenp. 
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change  of  persons;  Philip  Augustus  was  thoroughly  system- 
atic and  artful,  lie  was  also  full  of  military  enterprize. 
Against  this  union  of  qualities  the  chivalrous  Richard  could 
make  no  successful  stand ;  but  when  upon  his  death  John 
succeeded,  not  without  probable  suspicion  of  the  murder  of 
the  rightful  heir,  Philip  feeling  his  vast  superiority,  boldly 
summoned  him  as  a  vassal  to  the  court  of  his  peers  to  answer 
the  charge. 

John  very  naturally  declined  to  take  his  trial,  and  he  was 
therefore  declared  guilty  of  felony,  and  his  fiefs  confiscated. 
The  characters  of  the  two  men  rendered  this  no  formal,  ima- 
ginary sentence.  In  the  execution  of  it  Philip  poured  his 
troops  into  Normandy,  and  in  two  years  that  fair  province, 
"Maine  and  Anjou,  were  irrecoverably  lost;  while  the  King  of 
England  sate  almost  inactive,  stupified  at  once  it  should  seem 
by  his  own  guilt  and  cowardice,  and  the  prowess  and  success 
of  his  adversary. 

Louis  the  Eighth  pursued  his  father's  successes  for  a  time, 
and  wrested  Poitou  from  the  dominion  of  England ;  Guienue 
would  have  followed,  but  that  his  arms  were  diverted  to  a 
wholly  different,  yet  scarcely  less  advantageous  object,  in  its 
final  result.  This  was  the  iniquitous  crusade  against  the 
Albigeois;  Mr.  Hailam  has  passed  over  this  circumstance, 
which  we  confess  we  think  both  an  interesting  and  important 
one,  with  very  great  brevity.  The  sect,  as  is  well  known, 
spread  over  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  took  its  name 
from  one  of  its  principal  towns,  Albi.  At  that  time  Lan- 
guedoc, under  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  was  more  unconnected 
than  almost  any  other  province  with  the  rest  of  France.  The 
reigning  Count,  Raymond,  was  suspected  of  favouring  the 
growing  heresy ;  a  crusade  was  preached  against  him,  with  oil 
the  indulgences  usually  held  out  as  temptations  to  religious 
warfare.  It  was  prosecuted  with  the  usual  barbarity  of  such 
wars*;  a  country  civilized  and  flourishing  for  that  age  was 
laid  waste,  and  the  Count  was  at  length  compelled  to  agree 
to  an  arrangement,  by  which  finally  the  sovereignty  of  the 
province  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Royalty  had  been  making  prodigious  strides  during  this 
and  the  preceding  reign ;   a  minority  now  ensued,   and  the 

*  This  war  commenced  with  the  storming  ofthe  town  of  Beziers,  and  a  massa- 
cre in  wh'cli  15,000  pevso.is,  or  as  some  accounts  srate  it  60,000,  were  put  to  the 
sword.  Not  a  living  soul  e>eaped,  as  witnesses  assure  us.  It  was  here  that  a 
Cistertian  monk  led  on  the  crusaders,  and  when  he  was  asked  how  the  Catholics 
were  to  he  distinguished  from  heretics,  answered  "  Kill  them  all,  God  will  know 
his  own."  This  war  is  remarkable  upon  another  account,  as  it  was  preceded  l>y 
a  commission  of  inquiry,  sent  by  the  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  which  may  be  recog- 
nized the  first  seeds  of  the  infamous  inquisition. 
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great  vassals  seemed  to  feel  that  this  was  the  moment  for  a 
final  struggle,  to  recover  the  power  and  independence  that 
had  been  lost.  The  struggle  was  energetic  and  prolonged ; 
but  the  reins,  though  in  a  female's  hand,  were  held  with 
uncommon  skill  and  firmness,  and  the  young  King  soon  dis- 
played a  character,  which  tended  not  less  surely,  and  far 
more  blamelessly,  to  consolidate  the  power  of  the  crown,  than 
the  ambition  and  address  of  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
succeeded  in  building  it  up.  Louis  the  Ninth,  St.  Louis,  as 
he  is  commonly  called,  may  well  be  the  boast  of  France ; 
more  eminently  so  by  many  degrees  in  our  opinion  than  her 
great  Henry.  His  character  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Hallam  in  a 
very  masterly  and  spirited  tone,  and  it  is  so  fair  a  specimen^ 
of  his  manner,  that  were  we  not  pressed  for  room,  we  should 
gladly  have  gratified  our  readers  by  inserting  it. 

We  will  not  follow  Mr.  Hallam  through  a  digression  upon 
the  crusades,  to  which  the  superstitious  infatuation  of  St. 
Louis  gives  occasion ;  the  loss  of"  a  whole  army  under  the  most 
afflicting  circumstances,  the  fate  of  his  brother  the  Count  of 
Artois,  who  perished  near  Cairo,  and  his  own  imprisonment, 
were  insufficient  to  damp  the  passion  which  domineered  over 
him ;  during  twenty  years  which  he  passed  after  his  first  cru- 
sade in  the  most  exemplary  exercise  of  all  kingly  virtues,  it 
was  still  mournfully  observed  that  the  cross  remained  on  his 
garment;  and  he  finally  perished  a  victim  to  the  illusion  in  the 
sands  of  Africa. 

Philip  the  Third  (the  Bold),  and  Philip  the  Fourth  (the 
Fair),  followed  in  succession,  and  both  of  them  added  to  the 
royal  power,  which  so  many  reigns  had  now  consolidated,  by 
the  annexation  of  several  of  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown.  The 
three  sons  of  the  latter  monarch,  Louis,  Philip,  and  Charles, 
inherited  in  order,  and  died  without  any  male  issue,  thus 
giving  rise  to  that  question  of  descent,  with  which  the  lawless 
ambition  of  Edward  the  Third  of  England  so  long  harrassed 
this  unhappy  country. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  with  the  French  writers, 
that  the  exclusion  of  females  from  the  throne  was  at  this  time 
a  fundamental  and  understood  maxim  of  their  government. 
No  female  undoubtedly  had  filled  the  throne  from  the  time 
of  Clovis ;  in  the  partitions  which  took  place  under  the  Mero- 
vingian dynasty,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  rights  of  daugh- 
ters were  ever  admitted  ;  in  recent  times,  Philip  the  Fifth 
had  excluded  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Louis  the  Tenth,  as 
his  own  female  issue  had  in  turn  given  way  to  Charles  the 
Fourth ;  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Fourth  also  was  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  France  put  aside,  to  make  way  for  Philip 
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<»f  Valcis,  the  grandson  of  Philip  the  Third.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly a  strong-  case,  but  it  was  liable  to  many  exceptions, 
into  which  however  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  for  the  title  of 
Edward  the  Third  could  be  maintained  under  no  point  of 
view.  If  it  was  held  that  no  claim  could  be  made  through  a 
female,  then  his  right  through  his  mother,  Isabel,  the  sister  of 
the  three  last  kings,  fell  to  the  ground ;  if  the  contrary  doctrine 
were  admitted,  then  the  daughters  of  any  of  those  kings  must 
have  had  the  preference;  if,  as  he  alleged,  not  females  nor 
their  issue  female,  but  their  issue  male  might  inherit,  then 
his  cousin  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Tenth,  had  a  son, 
who  was  one  degree  nearer  the  throne.  However  confused 
the  notions  of  hereditary  succession  might  then  have  been, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  lawyers  of  the  day  would 
have  easily  decided  a  question  so  clear,  as  far  as  Edward  was 
concerned  ;  but  he  was  able,  to  use  the  words  of  Joinville  on 
another  occasion,  "  defendre  la  chose  non  pas  seulement  des 
paroles,  mais  a  bonne  epee  tranchante ;"  and  he  drew  his  sword 
with  a  spirit,  and  used  it  with  a  demeanour  worthy  of  a  better 
cause. 

"  It  was  a  struggle,"  says  our  author,  "  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  broken  only  once  by  a  regular  pacification,  where  the 
most  ancient  and  extensive  dominion  in  the  civilized  world  was  the 
prize,  twice  lost,  and  twice  recovered  in  the  conflict ;  while  indivi- 
dual courage  was  wrought  up  to  that  high  pitch  which  it  can  seldom 
display  since  the  regularity  of  modern  tactics  has  chastized  its  en- 
thusiasm, and  levelled  its  distinctions." 

Edward  the  Third  indicted  by  his  ambition  comparatively 
little  misery  on  his  own  country ;  we  were  burthened  indeed 
with  a  heavy  expence,  but  many  years  of  prosperity  had  en- 
abled us  to  bear  it ;  and  with  the  sums  which  were  granted  to 
the  necessities  of  the  warlike  king,  were  cheaply  established 
many  principles  of  liberty,  which  would  hardly  have  been  con- 
ceded by  such  a  monarch  in  a  more  independent  condition. 
But  in  France  the  case  was  far  otherwise;  every  misery,  with 
which  Heaven  is  pleased  to  visit  different  nations  at  different 
times,  seemed  to  rain  down  in  one  shower  upon  her  devoted 
head.  A  foreign  enemy  triumphantly  ravaging,  and  seated  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  king  .a  prisoner;  sedition 
in  the  capital ;  a  treacherous  and  unprincipled,  yet  able  and 
insinuating,  prince  of  the  blood  (Charles,  King  of  Navarre), 
openly  rebelling  against  the  royal  power;  famine  and  the 
sword  ;  and  pestilence  to  gather  up  the  gleanings  of  both  ; 
disbanded  mercenaries  roaming  over  the  country  in  large 
bodies,  for  pillage  and  murder ;  a  corrupt  and  luxurious  nobi- 
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lity;  a  peasantry  stung  by  all  these  sufferings  beyond  endu- 
rance, and  madly  venting  their  fury  in  a  common  aud  ferocious 
insurrection*. 

From  this  state  of  utter  desolation,  it  is  surprising  how 
soon  France  recovered  ;  the  peace  of  Bretagne  was  broken,  as 
the  French  historians  contend,  by  Edward  ;  as  Mr.  Ilallam 
makes  pretty  clear  to  us,  and  as  the  reason  of  the  thing  in- 
clines us  to  believe,  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had  succeeded 
to  his  father  the  unfortunate  John.  With  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  its  fortunes  changed.  Edward  was  declining-  through 
age,  and  his  son  sinking  under  an  incurable  disease ;  he  had 
not  conciliated  the  ceded  provinces,  'which  he  ruled  over  as 
Prince  of  Aquitaine,  by  a  temper  naturally  inclined  to  be 
somewhat  arbitrary ;  they  were  eager  to  return  to  their  native 
king;  and  the  English  garrisons  were  but  ill  supplied.  On 
the  other  hand,  Charles  had  grown  up  in  the  school  of  adver- 
sity, and  he  had  a  mind  to  be  profited  by  her  lessons  ;  in  a  few 
years  the  English  were  deprived  of  almost  all  their  conquests, 
and  before  his  premature  death,  Charles  had  "  retrieved  the 
glory,  restored  the  tranquillity,  and  revived  the  spirit  of  his 
country." 

This  however  was  but  a  short  breathing  time  from  her 
evils  ;  the  crown  devolved  upon  a  minor,  Charles  the  Sixth, 
-who,  by  a  law  made  in  his  father's  time,  was  to  attain  majo- 
rity at  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  evils  of  a  minority  and  a 
regency,  in  times  so  turbulent  as  those  of  which  we  are 
writing,  are  indeed  very  heavy ;  but  they  are  evils  flowing 
from  tlie  nature  of  things,  and  not  from  human  regulations. 
To  suppose  that  they  will  be  remedied  by  calling  a  boy  a  man, 
and  leaving  him  at  his  own  disposal  to  govern  a  mighty  em- 
pire, when  by  nature  he  is  wholly  dependent,  even  for  his  own 
personal  well  doing,  on  the  guidance  and  governance  of 
others,  was  wholly  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  But  it  is  a  remark,  which  no  attentive  reader  of  his- 
tory can  fail  to  make,  that  in  all  early  periods  men  of  great 
talents  are  found  to  be  guilty  of  gross  errors  in  conduct,  which 
their  posterity,  with  far  inferior  wisdom,  can  never  fall  into. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  which  a  later  possesses 

*  This  was  called  the  Jacquerie,  from  the  cant  phrase  Jacques  lion  homme, 
applied  to  men  of  that  class,  and  was  marked  by  all  Ihe  circumstances  of  horror 
incident  to  the  rising  of  an  exasperated  and  unenlightened  populace.  Petrarch 
paid  a  visit  to  Paris  at  this  time.  "  I  could  not  believe,"  he  says,  *•  that  this  was 
the  same  kingdom  which  I  had  once  seen  so  rich  and  flourishing.  Nothing  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  eyes  but  a  fearful  solitude,  an  extreme  poverty,  lands  uncul- 
tivated, houses  in  ruins.  Even  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  manifested  everywhere 
marks  of  destruction  and  conflagration.  'I  he  streets  are  deserted,  the  roads  over- 
growu  with  weeds,  the  whole  is  a  vast  solitude." 
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over  a  preceding  age,  and  one  of  the  great  proofs  of  a  progress 
made  by  mankind  in  general  knowledge.  Things  which  now 
are  so  assumed  that  the  weakest  can  talk  correctly  about  them, 
were  points  on  which  the  wisest  dili'ered,  and  the  most  pru- 
dent sometimes  erred.  One  signal  instance  of  this  is  a  point 
in  which  this  same  monarch,  and  one  of  the  most  sound  judg- 
ing of  our  own  kings,  Henry  the  Seventh,  equally  wandered 
from  true  policy;  we  mean  the  hoarding  a  vast  treasure  in 
their  coffers  for  those  that  came  immediately  after  them.  In- 
dependently of  all  change  of  times  and  circumstances  this 
was  a  grievous  error  in  policy ;  the  treasure  was  not  always 
amassed  in  the  purest  manner,  but  it  was  sure  to  generate 
dissipated  habits  in  the  successor,  which  were  to  be  fed,  when 
the  present  supply  was  exhausted,  by  extortion  from  the  hard 
earned  stores  of  the  people,  or  to  bring  down  punishment  on 
the  monarch  from  their  worn  out  patience  and  indignation. 

These  two  errors  were  of  ruinous  consequences  to  the  un- 
happy Charles  the  Sixth.  At  thirteen,  from  the  hands  of 
one  regent  he  fell  in  point  of  fact  into  those  of  four  ;  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  resigned  the  nominal  regency,  but  to- 
gether with  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  and  the  King's 
maternal  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  he  remained  in  the 
actual  exercise  of  government.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
anticipate  the  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  ;  but  when 
to  this  were  added  the  King's  marriage  with  a  woman  of  most 
infamous  character,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  his  falling  into  fits  of 
occasional  derangement  within  five  years  after  his  majority, 
and  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  favoured  by  the  Queen  as  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  with  criminal  fondness,  and  beloved  by  the  people 
for  his  winning  manners  and  exterior  graces,  it  may  easily  be 
believed  that  there  was  no  kind  or  degree  of  disorder  or  misery 
into  which  the  government  and  the  country  might  not  fall. 
And  the  event  was  answerable  to  such  anticipations. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  period,  France  had  re- 
ceived little  molestation  from  England ;  Richard  the  Second 
was  attached,  by  private  inclination  and  by  marriage,  to  the 
French  court ;  and  Henry  the  Fourth  was  nearly  all  his  life  too 
busy  at  home  to  interfere  much  with  the  distractions  of  other 
countries.  A  new  scene  opened  on  the  accession  of  his  son; 
he  made  proposals  for  the  marriage  of  Catharine,  the  daughter 
of  the  French  king,  but  they  were  coupled  with  demands  so 
extravagant,  that  it  was  impossible  to  admit  them*.     English- 


*  The  terms  required  by  Henry's  ambassadors  in  1415,  before  his  invasion  of 
France,  were  the  crown  of  France,  or  at  least  reserving-  Henry's  right  to  that,  Nor- 
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men  will  think  with  indulgence  of  the  ambition  of  Henvy,  and 
of  his  unprovoked  invasion  ;  there  is  a  pride  in  the  recollection 
of  national  conquest,  which  the  wisest  of  us  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate,  and  it  mixes  itself  up  so  intimately  with 
another  and  purer  feeling,  the  pride  of  national  and  individual 
heroism,  that  perhaps  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  attempt 
too  commonly  made.  But  Englishmen  will  not  so  easily  par- 
don Henry's  duplicity,  yet  it  seems  established  upon  good  au- 
thority, that  this  almost  perfect  hero,  as  drawn  by  the  ena- 
moured hand  (we  can  use  no  colder  term),  of  Shakspeare,  was 
driving  a  concurrent  bargain  for  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy. 

We  shall  not  dwell   on  the  invasion   of  Normandy,  the 
perilous  siege  of  Harfleur,  the  wonderful  battle  of  Azincourt, 
events  familiar  to  every  English  reader ;  it  is  curious,  that  the 
Duke  of  Berry  who  advised  his  countrymen  at  Azincourt  to 
avoid  an  action,  had  been  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  fifty-nine 
years  before.     A  second  invasion  completed  the  conquest  of 
Normandy,  which  Henry  would  never  afterwards  consent  to 
renounce ;  and  at  length,  within  the  short  space  of  five  years 
from  his  first  setting  foot  in  France,  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, apparently  the  most  unfavourable  in  their  commence- 
ment,  accomplished   for   him,    what   neither   the   policy    of 
Edward,  the  energy  of  the  Black  Prince,  nor  all  the  valour  of 
his  chivalrous  peers,  could  ever  attain.     Burgundy,  who  had 
hitherto  been  either  neutral,  or  actively  engaged  on  Henry's 
side,  suddenly  deserted  him,  and  became  reconciled  to  the 
Dauphin;  this  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  negotiation  with  the 
invader:  but  the  assassination  of  Burgundy,  entirely  changed 
the  scene.     This  act  of  treachery  inflamed  all  minds  against 
the  Dauphin,  the  supposed  author  of  it, ;  the  whole  Burgundian 
party,  the  city  of  Paris  especially,  abjured  all  respect  for  him : 
and  amidst  ali  this  ferment  of  the  public  mind,  while  a  sort  of 
"  solemn  league  and  covenant"  was  taken  by  all  ranks  com- 
monly to  avenge  the  crime,   the  famous  treaty  of  Troyes  was 
signed,   which  constituted   an  English  monarch  the  present 
Ilejrent  and  the  future  Ivias:  of  France. 


inandy,  Touraine,  Maine,  Guienne,  with  the  homage  of  Britanny  and  Flanders. 
The  French  offered  Guienne  and  Saintonge,  and  a  dowry  of  800,000  gold  crowns 
for  Catharine.  The  English  demanded  2,000,000.  Rymer,  b.  ix.  p.  218.  It 
gives  one  a  vast  idea  both  of  the  weakness  of  France  and  the  strength  of  Finland, 
as  well  as  a  certain  expectation  which  must  even  then  have  been  entertained  of 
Henry,  that  so  much  could  have  been  gravely  demanded,  and  so  much  really  con- 
ceded. French  politicians  it  seems  did  not  then  consider  so  inviolate  the  integrity 
-of  Fiance. 
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Henry  indeed  did  not  live  to  enjoy  this  latter  honour;  but 
his  father  in  law  surviving  him  only  a  lew  weeks,  the  infant 
Henry  the  Sixth  was  proclaimed  King  of  France.  The  man 
upon  whom  the  government  devolved,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
was  well  able  to  maintain  the  French  war ;  and  the  skilful  cap- 
tains brought  up  in  Hen/y's  campaigns,  the, superior  compo- 
sition of  the  English  army,  and  perhaps  still  more  the  disso- 
lute and  inefficient  character  of  tiie  lawful  king,  Charles  the 
Seventh,  long  contributed  to  preserve  a  decided  superiority  on 
the  English  side.  It  was  no  longer  a  war  of  great  battles, 
but  of  partizans,  the  best  undoubtedly  that  under  the  circum- 
stances of  France  at  that  time,  could  be  maintained  against 
an  invading  army  *.  This  was  a  slow  and  tedious  warfare, 
yet  Bedford,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  was  still  advancing;  and 
in  1128,  having  captured  ail  the  fortresses  north  of  the  Loire, 
laid  siege  to  Orleans,  which  was  justly  esteemed  a  most  im- 
portant place ;  it  was  the  key  to  the  central  provinces,  and 
Charles  is  said  in  despair  to  have  determined  on  retiring  into 
Dauphine.  At  this  moment  appeared  on  the  scene  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,  and  saved  her  country;  her  story  is  too  well  at- 
tested to  be  doubted  in  the  main,  and  far  too  remarkable  to 
admit  of  easy  explanation.  We  believe  her  to  have  been  an 
enthusiast  rather  than  an  impostor,  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  times  preparing  a  fit  stage  on  which  she  might  act ; 
each  success  gained,  attributable  perhaps  to  other  concurrent 
causes  in  itself,  but  attributed  solely  to  her  presence  and 
agency,  would  naturally  pave  the  way  for  the  following  ;  and 
when  the  panic  was  fully  inspired  on  the  one  side,  and  the  con- 
fidence restored  on  the  other,  that  side  too  possessing  in  itself 
the  moral  advantages  with  which  men  always  fight  in  defence 
of  their  country,  the  consequences  might  be  calculated  with 
certainty.  The  death  of  the  Maid  is  a  disgrace,  but  we  con- 
fess we  think  not  so  much  to  our  nation,  as  to  the  age  ;  Bed- 
ford, we  are  convinced,  firmly  believed  her  to  be  a  sorceress ; 
it  was  that  belief  which  had  given  her  the  power  she  had  exer- 
cised over  the  English  troops ;  in  that  belief  she  was  prose- 
cuted with  peculiar  eagerness  by  the  University  of  Paris.  To 
make  the  charge  personal  against  Bedford,  or  the  disgrace 
national  to  Englishmen,  it  should  be  contended,  what  so  far 
as  we  know  never  has  been  contended,  and  for  which  we  be- 


*  There  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  weakness  of  France  at  this  time,  in  the  price 
which  Charles  was  content  to  pay  fur  the  assistance  of  gome  Scotch  troops.  The 
Earl  of  Bucban  was  made  Constable.  The  Duchy  of  Tourainc  was  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Douglas,  u-ith  the  new  title  of  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Kingdom,  At  a 
subsequent  period  Jaa>es  the  First  was  offered  Saintenje  for  6,0UU  vaaa. 
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lievo  there  are  no  grounds,  that  any  other  prisoner  of  war,  who 
had  occasioned  the  English  similar  losses,  would  have  been 
dealt  with  by  Bedford  in  an  unfair  or  cruel  manner.  Every 
action  should  be  tried  with  reference  to  the  lights  of  the 
actor,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  tried  with  reference 
to  these  standards,  we  confess  we  think  that  Bedford's  cha- 
racter has  not  received  fair  measure  in  the  judgment  formed  of 
this  transaction. 

Whatever  was  the  motive  for  the  execution  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  her  influence  did  nut  expire  with  her  life.  France 
recovered  her  confidence,  and,  by  degrees,  her  union  ;  Charles 
shook  off  his  indolence,  and  banished  bis  profligate  favourites; 
Burgundy  (the  son)  deserted  his  old  allies  ;  while  the  English 
council  contracted  its  supplies,  yet  had  not  the  sense  to  dimi- 
nish proportiunably  its  pretensions;  splendid  offers  (the  ces- 
sion of  Guiennc  and  Normandy)  were  made  and  rejected  ; 
and  in  a  few  years,  of  all  the  inheritance  of  Henry  II.  and 
Eleanor,  and  all  the  conquests  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry, 
nothing  remained  but  Calais,  and  a  small  adjacent  district, 
with  the  barren  title  winch  was  clung  to  even  in  our  own  age, 
and  under  *  circumstances  at  some  periods  very  surprising. 
Thus  end,  we  heartily  subjoin,  all  wars  so  undertaken;  and 
thus  pass  away  all  conquests  so  made. 

The  wars,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  in  which  France  had 
now  been  so  long  engaged,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  im- 
peded the  advancement  of  the  crown  towards  absolute  power; 
but  with  the  return  of  peace,  it  began  again  to  make  a  regu- 
lar progress  towards  it.  'Not  that  the  great  nobles  were  in- 
attentive to  their  own  cause,  or  feeble  to  advocate  it :  in  the 
reigns  both  of  Charles  and  his  politic  son  Louis  XI.  they 
formed  confederacies  of  a  most  formidable  nature  asainst  the 
crown  ;  but  these,  like  almost  all  confederacies,  contained  the 
principle  of  disunion  in  themselves ;  while  the  monarch  stea- 
dily pursued  his  own  object,  and  persevered  in  his  precon- 
ceived plan.  Circumstances  also  favoured  him  ;  the  people 
leaned  towards  him  ;  though  appeals  were  always  made  to 
them  by  the  nobles,  and  their  grievances  put  forward  as  the 
object  of  the  confederacy  to  redress,  yet  they  had  little  confi- 
dence in  the  sincerity  of  these  protestations;  while  in  a  strong 
and  sure  government  they  found  quiet  at  least,  and  more  secu- 
rity from  the  unlicensed  pillage  and  robbery,  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  country.  For  the  wars  had  left  in  France 
whole  troops  of  disbanded  partizans  and  mercenaries,  who 
lived  by   the  most   enormous   depredations :    against  these, 


*    By  James  II.  at  tbe  Court  of  St.  Germain's. 
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Charles  established  his  companies  of  ordinance,  consisting-  of 
about  nine  thousand  horsemen ;  and  to  support  them,  a  tax, 
called  the  taille,  was  imposed.  In  these  two  institutions,  we 
have  the  first  seeds  of  a  standing  army,  and  a  permanent 
tax. 

England,  at  this  period,  gave  no  molestation  to  the  French 
kings,  and  Edward  the  Fourth's  ministers  submitted  to  receive 
bribes  from  Louis,  by  which  they  were  secured  in  his  interest. 
The  conduct  of  Hastings  in  this  infamous  business,  was  des- 
picably mean. 

"  This  present,"  said  he,  "  comes  from  your  master's  good 
pleasure,  and  not  at  my  request ;  and  if  you  mean  I  should  receive 
it,  you  may  put  it  here  into  my  sleeve,  but  you  shall  have  no  dis- 
charge from  me ;  for  I  will  not  have  it  said,  that  the  great  Cham- 
berlain of  England  is  a  pensioner  of  the  king  of  France,  nor  have 
my  name  appear  in  the  books  of  the  Chambre  des  Comptes." 

We  believe  it  is  in  the  Duenna,  that  there  is  a  similar  inci- 
dent of  a  friar,  which  has  often  been  considered  too  broad  a 
satire,  but  we  see  it  might  have  been  copied  from  the  actual 
conduct  of  an  English  peer.  It  will  not  surprize  our  readers, 
that  this  man  should  also  have  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  In  this  last  state  it  was,  that  the  crown  found  its 
greatest  obstacle  to  independent  power.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  duke,  were  the  duchy  of  that  name,  originally 
granted,  by  way  of  apanage,  from  the  crown,  Artois,  Franche 
Comte,  the  Nivernois,  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
great  part  of  Picardy,  by  various  titles,  and  under  different 
tenures.  These  countries,  though  not  compact  in  form,  were 
fertile  and  populous ;  a  long  peace,  and  a  freer  government, 
had  raised  them  to  an  unparalleled  degree  of  wealth  and 
prosperity ;  the  court  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the 
age ;  and  the  duke  altogether  might  be  said  to  be  more  pro- 
perly the  rival,  than  the  vassal,  of  the  French  king. 

The  timid  and  crafty  Louis  had  always  found  the  intrepid 
and  presumptuous  Charles  of  Burgundy,  as  he  was  the  most 
formidable,  so  also  by  far  the  most  turbulent  and  troublesome 
of  his  great  nobles.  But  it  was  reserved  for  an  enemy,  whom 
both  at  that  time  equally  despised,  to  rid  him  of  his  annoy- 
ance: the  Swiss  had  given  Charles  some  slight  provocation; 
they  feared  his  power,  and  were  ready  to  make  atonement ; 
but  Charles  would  receive  none.  He  invaded  Switzerland, 
and  at  Grauson,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  first;  and,  secondly,  at 
Morat,  near  Berne,  received  defeats,  which  are  justly  to  be 
signalised  in  history  as  the  triumphs  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
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dence,  over  oppression  and  lust  of  dominion.  In  these  ac- 
tions, the  power  of  Charles  was  entirely  broken  :  he  set  his 
life  upon  another  cast  at  Nancy,  against  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  lost  it. 

'The  last  days  of  his  rival,  Louis,  were  of  a  far  more  awful 
and  painful  nature  :  they  are  finely  described  by  Mr.  Hallam  ; 
but  as  we  are  unwilling-  to  injure  the  passage  by  mutilation  or 
compression,  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  referring  our  rea- 
ders to  it. 

Britany  alone  remained  to  prevent  the  compleatness  and 
integrity  of  the  French  monarchy  :  this  duchy  had  been  in 
the  enjoyment  of  peculiar  independence,  from  the  power  of 
the  crown  ;  even  down  to  the  times  of  which  we  are  treating, 
the  duke  would  never  consent  to  the  performance  of  more 
than  simple  homage,  in  contradistinction  to  liege  homage  : 
the  one  implying  a  mere  feudal  dependence,  the  other  an 
obligation  of  actual  service  to  the  lord. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.  to  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
the  male  line  of  the  ducal  family  became  extinct ;  and  after 
much  intrigue,  and  open  hostility,  Charles,  by  the  marriage 
of  himself  with  Mary,  the  heiress  of  Britany,  united  that  vast 
fief  to  the  crown.  The  Bretons,  however,  retained  many  of 
their  privileges  down  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution; 
and  they  are  even  now  a  people  distinct  in  character,  and  dif- 
fering much  in  language  from  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  and,  as 
our  readers  will  remember,  we  noticed  in  our  remarks  on  the 
memoirs  of  La  Eochejaquelein,  honourably  marked  by  their 
superior- simplicity,  fidelity,  and  loyalty.  The  annexation  of 
Britany  to  the  crown,  consolidated  France  into  a  great  king- 
dom. She  was  now  prepared  to  carry  her  arms  into  other 
countries,  and  soon  burst,  like  a  torrent  from  the  Alps,  upon 
her  neighbour  Italy,  a  torrent  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  arts 
and  arms  of  Europe,  has  too  often  overflowed  in  every  suc- 
ceeding age  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hallam  next  enters  on  a  series  of  remarks  upon  a  sub- 
ject a  thousand  times  discussed,  yet  always  interesting  and 
important.  This  is  the  feudal  system,  that  wonderful  and 
complex  body  of  laws  and  usages,  emanating  from  the  forests 
and  huts  of  barbarous  tribes,  and  over-riding  the  artful  and 
long  established  systems  of  polished  nations  ;  at  one  time  mo- 
difying, not  merely  the  constitutions  and  governments  of 
Europe,  and  regulating  as  well  the  peaceful  as  the  warlike 
intercourse  of  her  members,  but  influencing  the  manners  and 
habits,  the  morals,  and  even  the  daily  feelings  of  all  indivi- 
duals ;  and  still,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages  of  change 
und  improvement,  surviving,  not  entire  indeed,  nor  without 
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essential  mutilations  and  corruptions,  but  still  surviving,  in 
many  parts  raising  its  ruins  like  a  Grecian  temple,  remarkable 
by  the  most  common  observer,  and  exhibiting-  the  outline  and 
proportions  of  its  age  of  perfection  ;  in  others,  like  the  buried 
fanes  of  Egypt,  traceable,  though  not  always  traced,  and  giv- 
ing a  rude  form  and  eminence  to  the  sand  that  has  rolled  over 
them.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  propose  to  a  mind  ordinarily 
inquisitive,  a  more  interesting  subject  of  speculation,  than  this 
wonderful  system  :  by  an  Englishman,  it  is  especially  worthy 
of  consideration ;  for  without  some  knowledge  of  its  history, 
spirit,  and  institutions,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  have  a  rational 
view  of  our  own  laws  and  constitution.  The  remark  of  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  is  probably  familiar  to  our  readers. 

"  I  do  marvel  many  times,"  says  he,  "  that  my  Lord  Coke 
adorning  our  law  with  so  many  flowers  of  antiquity  and  foreign 
learning,  hath  not  turned  into  this  field,  from  whence  so  many 
roots  of  our  law  have  of  old  been  taken  and  transplanted." 

Mr.  Hallam's  remarks  upon  this  subject  must  not  be  re- 
ceived as  a  complete  treatise,  or  as  superseding  many  excel- 
lent works  on  it ;  they  were  evidently  not  intended  to  do  so  ; 
but  he  has  thrown  new  light,  and  filled  up  many  deficiencies, 
which  had  been  left  even  by  the  most  learned  and  ingenious 
of  his  predecessors.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  his  no- 
tice of  a  custom,  which  seems  to  have  nearly  escaped  all  pre- 
ceding writers  on  the  subject :  the  essence  of  the  feudal  rela- 
tion is  generally  considered  to  be  the  tenure  of  land:  land 
granted  by  the  lord,  and  held  under  his  protection,  in  return 
for  which  the  vassal  was  bound  to  render  certain  services  ; 
and  this  limitation  to  land  has  been  assigned  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  maintaining  its  entire  distinction  from  the  Roman 
relation  of  patron  and  client,  which  was  personal.  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  however,  discovers  a  personal  feudism  also ;  it  was  called 
"  commendation,"  and  consisted  in  the  voluntary  committing 
(commending)  of  himself  and  his  property,  by  the  weaker 
party  to  the  stronger  ;  the  latter  was  to  yield  protection,  for 
which  the  former  stipulated  to  make  a  certain  money  payment, 
called  salvamentum.  Homage,  and  sometimes  military  ser- 
vice, was  incident  to  this  relation  ;  but  it  was  dissoluble  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  inferior,  and  such  dissolution,  as  there  was  no 
reference  to  land  in  the  connection,  incurred  no  forfeiture. 
It  may  be  traced  as  high  as  the  fifth  century  ;  and  it  is  a  fail- 
question,  whether  this  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  sys- 
tems of  patronage,  and  the  feud,  or  only  a  remain  of  the  for- 
mer, grafted  by  the  necessities  of  individuals  on  the  congenial 
institutions  of  the  latter. 

A  a  2 
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We  will  not  detain  our  readers  with  any  remarks  upos. 
this  part  of  Mr.  Hallam's  work ;  because  the  subject  is  one 
with  which  they  are  probably  already  well  acquainted ;. 
in  the  work  before  us,  they  will  find  a  very  full  and  accu- 
rate account  of  some  points  of  learning  of  a  less  common 
nature,  relative  to  some  of  the  feudal  incidents.  The  de- 
cline of  the  feudal  system  it  is  very  easy  to  trace,  and  to 
attribute  to  its  right  causes.  Among  the  first  of  these,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  place  the  increased  power  of  the  crown, 
and  the  re-annexation  of  the  great  fiefs.  In  the  former  part 
of  this  volume,  Mr.  Hallam  had  noticed  the  undeviating. 
policy  which  the  race  of  Capet  pursued  in  this  respect ;  and 
how,  amidst  all  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  and  the  difficulties 
which  were  to  be  encountered,  a  regular  progress  was  made 
towards  its  completion.  As  the  power  of  the  crown  increased, 
and  the  administration  of  municipal  justice  became  more  re- 
gular and  universal,  one  great  necessity  for  the  feudal  system 
ceased  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  which  had  grown 
up  in  spite  of  it,  and  which  still  found  in  it  the  most  formida- 
ble barrier  to  its  further  growth,  would  naturally  continue  to 
be  directed  with  the  same  aim,  but  with  greatly  increased 
means,  to  reduce  it  still  lower. 

The  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  establishment  of  free 
towns,  were  also  powerful  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  system. 
During  its  vigour,  every  town,  except  those  within  the  royal 
demesnes,  was  subject  to  some  lord,  who  exercised  an  arbi- 
trary power  over  it,  in  return  for  the  protection  which  he 
afforded  against  the  plunder  and  oppression  of  others.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  towns  were  always  in  a 
better  situation  than  those  of  the  country ;  some  little  retail 
trade  must  always  have  existed  in  them,  and  that  implies  some 
little  capital  at  least  for  its  exercise.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  as  their  right  to  their  own  earnings  became  better 
understood,  and  more  respected,  while  the  necessities  of  their 
lords  did  not  diminish  in  proportion,  these  last  were  content 
to  purchase,  by  the  concession  of  charters  and  immunities, 
that  which,  in  ruder  ages,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  seize 
as  their  undoubted  right,  by  virtue  of  their  feudal  superiority. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  more  rational  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  origin  of  free  towns,  than  the  supposing  with  Robertson, 
that  it  was  a  scheme  of  the  crown  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
great  vassals.  Indeed  as  the  crown  could  only  grant  charters 
to  the  towns  situated  within  the  royal  domains,  over  which, 
of  course,  it  exercised  the  same  feudal  powers  as  the  vassal 
barons  over  their  respective  towns,  it  is  evident  that  the  first 
consequence  of  such  a  measure  would  have  been  a  diminution 
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*>F  the  power  of  the  crown,  while  it  must  have  been  very  un- 
certain, whether  the  barons  would  be  induced  to  follow  the 
example  set  to  them.     The  operation  of  the  measure,  in  cre- 
ating a  counterbalance  to  the  feudal  vassals,  though  great  in 
the  end,  must  have  been  too  slow  and  uncertain,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  leading  motive  of  the  policy.     The  concessions 
of  the  barons  varied,  probably  with  their  necessities  and  the 
means  of  purchase,  which  the  citizens  possessed ;  they  were 
in  general  however  ample:   incorporation,   and  the  right  of 
possessing  common  property,  abolition  of  ignominious  and 
•oppressive  tokens  of  subjection,  limitation  of  rents  and  ser- 
vices, regulation  of  customs,  and  right  of  succession,  exemp- 
tion from  the  territorial,  as  well  as  royal  jurisdiction,  and  the 
election,  or  at  least  a  voice  in  the  election,  of  their  own  magis- 
trates and  judges.     These  were  great  steps  towards  indepen- 
dence, and  must  have  made  a  wonderful  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  barons  never 
intended,  by  any  or  all  of  these  concessions,  to  part  with  their 
feudal  superiority.     A  change,  however,  very  soon  took,  place ; 
towns,  distrustful  of  the  tenure  of  their  charters,  called  in  the 
king,  in  some  cases,  to  guarantee  their  lord's  engagements. 
The  king  would  not  be  slow  to  obey  the  call.     Philip  Augus- 
tus, we  find,  granted  letters  of  safe-guard  to  such  communi- 
ties, assuring  to  them  his  protection  and  patronage.     This 
beginning  gave  room  for  farther  encroachments  ;   and   the 
towns  themselves,  strong  in  their  own  charters,  and  under  the 
mantle  of  the  king's  protection,  grew  so  rapidly  in  power, 
that,  in  their  turn,  they  began  to  retaliate  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing lords,   for   the   long  oppressions   of  their   commonalty. 
Even   so  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  (in  the  14th  cen- 
tury) the  power  of  the  nobility  was  so  inferior,  that  the  court 
found  it  necessary  to  alter  its  policy,  and  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity and  privileges  of  the  lords  against  the  attacks  and  inso- 
lence of  the  free  and  wealthy  plebeians. 

Mr.  Ilallam  delivers  himself  with  great  good  sense  in  the 
final  judgment  which  he  passes  on  the  feudal  system  ;  he  takes 
into  the  account  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  in  which  it 
grew  up,  what  it  probably  saved  us  from,  and  what  it  pro- 
cured for  us.  He  tries  it  by  its  effect  "  upon  national  great- 
ness and  security,  upon  civil  liberty  and  private,  upon  the 
tranquillity  and  order  of  society,  upon  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  wealth,  and  upon  the  general  tone  of  moral  sentiment 
and  energy."  It  was  not  perhaps  well  adapted  for  national 
defence  ;  but  while  it  was  generally  diffused,  this  was  an  in- 
convenience little  felt,  for  it  was  still  less  adapted  for  offence, 
jsp  that  no  nation  had  to  fear  for  its  security  from  the  military 
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superiority  of  its  neighbour.     It  certainly  did  not  promote 
civil  peace  and  good  order  ;  there  was  in  it  something  so  con- 
genial to  the  private  wars,  and  inroads,  in  which  our  ances- 
tors delighted,  that  though  it  may  not  have  generated,  we  can 
have  no  doubt  that  it  fostered  the  pernicious  habit.     From 
these  two  first  causes,  it  seems  necessarily  to  be  inferred,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  favourable  to  the  increase  of  wealth ; 
the  military  spirit  at  once  despised,  and  oppressed  the  opera- 
tions of  commerce;  end  the  violent  inroads,  or  encounters  of 
feudal  lords,  too  often  destroyed  the  growing  efforts  of  peace- 
ful labour.     But  if  we  look  at  the  feudal  system  either  as  a 
scheme  of  civil  freedom,  or  a  school  of  moral  discipline,  it 
bears  a  high  and  noble  aspect.     Whoever  considers  the  cau- 
tious limitations  of  a  tenant's  services  in  our  law-books,  the 
reciprocity  of  obligation  between  him  and  his  lord,  and    the 
trial  by  his  peers,  which  was   the  undoubted  right  of  every 
vassal,  must  admit  that  it  was  a  system  calculated  to  diffuse 
notions   of  private  right,  and  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty ;  and 
upon  reference  to  history,  we  find,  that  it  effected  that  pur- 
pose.    Whoever  again  considers    the   utter  depravity    into 
which  society  had  sunk  for  several  centuries  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Roman  empire,  that  the  vices  most  characteristic 
of  the  times  were  falsehood,  treachery,  and  ingratitude,  and 
that,  in  the  feudal  code,  these,  of  all  others,  were  branded 
with  the  deepest  ignominy,  and  visited  with  the  severest  pu- 
nishment ;  whoever  considers  further,  the  tendency  which. the 
trial  by  peers  must  have  had  to  awaken  a  sense  of  moral  as 
well  as  legal  distinctions,  and  the  scope  which  the  reciprocal 
services  of  lord  and  vassal  gave  for  all  generous  and  disin- 
terested energies,  will  not  be  slow,  we  think,    to   admit  the 
favourable  influence  which  the  feudal  system  must  have  exer- 
cised on  the  human  heart.     We   do  not  mean  to  infringe 
upon  the  obligations  we  owe  to  a  far  more  important  agent  in 
the  great  work  of  purifying  the  moral  condition  of  Europe, 
(we  speak  of  our  blessed  religion)  ;   but  in  subordination  to 
that,  we  consider  the  feudal  system  to  have  been  highly  use- 
ful, and  to  have  swayed  some  hearts  perhaps,  over  which  reli- 
gion had  but  feeble  influence. 

"  From  the  feelings,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  engendered  by  the 
feudal  relation,  has  sprung  up  the  peculiar  sentiment  of  personal 
reverence  and  attachment  towards  a  sovereign,  which  we  denomi- 
nate loyalty,  alike  distinguishable  from  the  stupid  devotion  of  east- 
ern slaves,  and  from  the  abstract  respect,  with  which  free  citizen3 
regard  their  chief  magistrate.  Men  who  had  been  used  to  swear 
fealty,  to  profess  subjection,  to  follow  at  home  and  in  the  field,  a 
feudal  superior  and  his  family,  easily  transferred  the  same  allegi- 
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ance  to  the  monarch.  It  was  a  very  powerful  feeling  which  could 
make  the  bravest  men  put  up  with  slights  and  ill  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  their  sovereign  ;  or  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  disin- 
terested exertion  for  one  whom  they  never  saw,  and  in  whose  cha- 
racter there  was  nothing  to  esteem.  In  ages  when  the  rights  of 
the  community  were  unfelt,  this  sentiment  was  one  great  preserva- 
tive of  society,  and  though  collateral,  or  even  subservient  to  more 
enlarged  principles,  it  is  still  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  and 
permanence  of  every  monarchy.  In  a  moral  view,  loyalty  has 
scarcely  perhaps  less  tendency  to  refine  and  elevate  the  heart,  than 
patriotism  itself;  and  holds  a  middle  place  in  the  scale  of  human 
motives,  as  they  ascend  from  the  grosser  inducements  of  self- 
interest,  to  the  furtherance  of  general  happiness,  and  conformity  to 
the  purposes  of  Infinite  Wisdom." 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Art.   11.    Specimens    of  the  British  Poets;  with  Biogra- 
phical and  Critical  Notices,  and  an  Essay  on  English 
Poetry.     By    Thomas     Campbell.     In     seven     Volumes. 
Crown  8vo.     31.  I&s.  (id.     Murray.     1819. 

These  long  expected  volumes  contain,  we  believe,  the 
substance  of  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  some  years  since 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  We  cannot  pretend  to  assign  a 
reason  for  the  very  unusual  period  which  has  been  allowed 
to  elapse  between  their  first  announcement  and  their  appear- 
ance from  the  press  ;  but  now  they  are  published  we  may  ven- 
ture to  congratulate  their  readers  upon  a  very  elegant  edi- 
tion of  Elegant  Extracts,  superior  both  in  form  and  in  sub- 
stance to  any  which  has  preceded  it.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  should  always  have  selected  or  omitted  to  select  as  Mr. 
Campbell  has  done  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  question  of  taste,  upon 
which  lie  has  quite  as  good,  perhaps  a  better  right,  to  deter- 
mine than  his  reviewers.  His  Critical  and  Biographical  No- 
tices, for  the  most  part,  contain  much  information  and  enter- 
tainment condensed  in  a  very  few  words  ;  and  his  Preliminary 
Essay  is  quite  as  well  as  any  essay  on  the  same  subject  can 
hope  to  be. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  is  always  advisable  to  let  a  poet 
write  about  poets  and  poetry,  unless  he  gives  ample  security 
to  keep  the  peace  in  plain  inoffensive  prose.  Of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's claims  to  the  character  of  a  poet  we  would  wish  to 
speak  with  all  the  respect  which  he  so  fully  deserves:  and  this 
is  by  no  means  slight  or  inconsiderable;  although  we  cannot 
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persuade  ourselves  that  he  has  hitherto  ever  done  justice  to 
his  genius,  or  called  forth  his  powers  to  their  complete  exer- 
cise.    The  Pleasures  of  Hope  is  a  fine  specimen  of  rich  and 
glittering  diction,  of  versification  ringing  in  the  ear,  of  ima- 
gery dazzling  to  the  eye.     It  was  a  production  of  the  highest 
promise,  and  few  writers  in  our  language,  at  so  early  six  age 
(we  believe  it  was  written  before  Mr.  Campbell  was  twenty- 
three)  have  commenced  so  brilliantly ;  but  we  are  far  from 
speaking  of  it  as  a  finished  poem,  or  as  one  which  ought  to 
content  the  maturity  of  genius.     It  would  be   an  invidious 
task  to  point  out  the  faults  of  a  work  which  has  long  since 
passed  unharmed  through  the  critical  ordeal;  and  no  one,  we 
are  convinced,  will  see  or  acknowledge  them  more  readily 
than  the  author  himself.     Of  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  we 
cannot  speak  so  favourably;  in  spite  of  some  very  beautiful 
passages,  we  neither  think  him  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  his 
subject,  nor  the  management  of  this  stanza.     The  story  is 
defective  in  interest,  and  the  manner  of  telling  it  obscure 
and    marked   with    that    kind    of  sickly    affectation    which 
has  obtained  the  name  of  mawkishness.   Instead  of  appealing- 
to  these  two  larger  poems  for  the  rank  which  Mr.  Campbell 
is  to  claim  on  the  English  Parnassus,  we  would  rather  give 
our  judgment  from  some  of  his  minor  pieces.     In  these  we 
think  him  pre-eminent  above  all  his  contemporaries  ;  for  we 
know  not  where  there  are  more  "  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words    that  burn,"  than  in  the  few  short  stanzas  entitled, 
"  Hohenlinden,"  or  the  impetuous  and  Tyrtoean  war  song,  be- 
ginning "  Ye  Mariners  of  England."     But  to  revert  to  the 
publication  now  before  us;  the  chief  fault  which  we  have  to 
find  with  the  essay  prefixed  to  these  volumes  is  indeed  that 
one  into  which  we  expected  the  essayist  to  fall ;  it  is  too 
poetical.     In  the  very  first  paragraph  we  were  astounded  by  a 
simile,  and  obliged  to  look  about  us  before  we  could  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  to  the  Norman  conquest  or  the  Nile 
that  we  were  preparing  to  be  introduced.     Putting  aside  a 
few  of  these  involuntary  bursts  of  inspiration   which   come 
across  a  bard  without  his  own  good  will,  like  the  hot  fits  of  a 
quartan  ague,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  research,  good 
taste,  and  correct  criticism  in  this  dissertation.     It  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  very  enlivening  task  to  fhe general  reader  to  trace 
the  origin  and  early  stages  of  our  poetry;  but  the  subject  is 
here  touched  lightly  and  gracefully.     We  sir.iied  at  the  fol- 
lowing passage  relative  to  Robert  de  Brunne. 

'*  It  is  amusing  to  find  his  editor,  Hearne,  so  anxious  to  defend 
the  moral  memory  of  a  writer,  respecting  whom  not  a  circum- 
stance is  known,  beyond  the  date  of. his  works,  and  the  names  of 
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the  monasteries  where  he  wore  his  cowl.  From  his  willingness  to 
favour  the  people  with  historic  rhymes  for  their  '  fellawship  and 
gamenn,'  Hearne  infers  that  he  must  have  hecn  of  a  jocular  tem- 
per. It  seems,  however,  that  the  priory  of  Sixhill,  where  he  lived 
for  some  time,  was  a  house  which  consisted  of  women  as  well  as 
men,  a  discovery  which  -alarms  the  good  antiquary  for  the  fame  of 
his  author's  personal  purity.  Can  we  therefore  think,  continues 
Hearne,  'that  since  he  was  of  a  jocular  temper,  lie  could  he  wholly 
free  from  vice,  or  that  he  should  not  sometimes  express  himself 
loosely  to  the  sisters  ef  that  place?  This  objection  (he  gravely  con- 
tinues) would  have  had  some  weight,  had  the  priory  of  Sixhill 
been  any  way  noted  for  luxury  or  lewdness ;  but  whereas  every 
member  of  it,  both  men  and  women,  were  very  chaste,  we  ought 
by  no  means  to  suppose  that  Robert  of  Brunne  behaved  himself 
otherwise  than  became  a  good  Christian,  during  his  whole  abode 
there.'  This  conclusive  reasoning,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  entirely 
set  at  rest  any  idle  suspicions  that  may  have  crept  into  the  reader's 
mind,  respecting  the  chastity  of  Robert  de  Brunne.  It  may  be 
added,  that  his  writings  betray  not  the  least  symptom  «f  his  hav- 
ing been  either  an  Abelard  among  priests,  or  an  Ovid  among 
poets."     Vol.I.   P.  47- 

Adam  Davis,  the  marshal  of  Stratford-Ie-Bow,  who  nou- 
rished in  the  same  century  with  the  above  half-forbidden  chro- 
nicler, was  more  pious  iu  his  themes.  Among  other  pieces,  he 
wrote  "  The  Battle  of  Jerusalem  ;"  in  the  coarse  of  which 
poem  Pontius  Pilate  challenges  our  Saviour  to  single  combat. 
Robert  Langlande,  or  whoever  else  he  he,  who  wrote  "  Piers 
Plowman's  Vision?,"  soon  after,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111. 
is  not  less  whimsical  iu  some  of  his  notions.  In  one  of  hi* 
dreams,  the  power  of  grace  or  Christian  life  confers  upon 
him  four  stout  oxen  to  cultivate  the  field  of  truth;  these  are 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  the  last  of  whom  is 
the  gentlest  of  the  team.  He  afterwards  assigns  him  the  like 
number  of  stots  or  bullocks  to  harrow  what  the  evangelists 
had  ploughed;  and  this  new  horned  team  consists  of  Saint  or 
Stot  Ambrose,  Stot  Austin,  Stot  Gregory,  and  Slot  Jerome. 
Langlande,  it  appears,  to  use  Mr.  Campbell's  very  fine  and 
delicate  distinction,  <f  taking  satire  not  in  its  mean  and  per- 
sonal acceptation,  but  understanding  it  as  the  moral  warfare 
of  indignation  and  ridicule  against  turpitude  and  absurdity," 
attacked  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  prayed  heaven  to 
amend  the  pope,  and  predicted  the  reign  of  a  king-,  who 
should  destroy  the  monasteries.  Mr.  Campbell  has  given  a 
very  masterly  character  of  this  early  satirist. 

"  Kis  style,  even  making  allowance  for  its  antiquity,  has  a  vul- 
gar air,  and  seems  to  indicate  a  mind  that  would  have  been  coarse, 
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though  strong,  in  any  state  of  society.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
work,  with  all  its  tiresome  homilies,  illustrations  from  school  divi- 
nity, and  uncouth  phraseology,  has  some  interesting  features  of 
originality.  He  employs  no  borrowed  materials;  he  is  the  earliest 
of  our  writers  in  whom  there  is  a  tone  of  moral  reflection,  and  his 
sentiments  are  those  of  bold  and  solid  integrity.  The  zeal  of  truth 
was  in  him  ;  and  his  vehement  manner  sometimes  rises  to  elo- 
quence, when  he  denounces  hypocrisy  and  imposture.  The  mind 
is  struck  with  bis  rude  voice,  proclaiming  independent  and  popular 
sentiments,  from  an  age  of  slavery  and  superstition,  and  thunder- 
ing a  prediction  in  the  ear  of  papacy,  which  was  doomed  to  he 
literally  fulfilled -at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  His 
allusions  to  contemporary  life  afford  some  amusing  glimpses  of  its 
manners.  There  is  room  to  suspect  that  Spenser  was  acquainted 
with  his  works  ;  and  Milton,  either  from  accident  or  design,  has 
the  appearance  of  having  had  one  of  Langlande's  passages  in  his 
mind,  when  he  wrote  the  sublime  description  of  the  lazar-house, 
in  Paradise  Lost."     Vol.  I.  P.  68. 

The  sixteenth  century  gavebirthto  a  singular  pastoral  poet, 
Alexander  Barclay,  a  priest  of  St.  Mary  Otterburne,  in  De- 
vonshire. His  pictures  of  rural  felicity  lack  the  customary 
enchantment  with  which  .his  brethren  of  the  song  have  been 
used  to  environ  them,  as  his  conception  of  the  times  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  golden  age  of  Paradise  will  abun- 
dantly testify. 

"  Adam,  he  tells  us  in  verse,  was  one  day  abroad  at  his  work — 
Eve  was  at  the  door  of  the  house,  with  her  children  playing  about 
her;  some  of  them  she  was  '  kembing,'  says  the  poet,  prefixing 
another  participle  not  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  to  describe  the 
usefulness  of  the  comb.  Her  Maker  having  deigned  to  pay  her 
a  visit,  she  was  ashamed  to  be  found  with  so  many  ill-drest  chil- 
dren about  her,  and  hastened  to  stow  a  number  of  them  out  of 
sight ;  some  of  them  she  concealed  under  hay  and  straw,  others 
she  put  up  the  chimney,  and  one  or  two  into  a  '  tub  of  draff.'  Hav- 
ing produced,  however,  the  best  looking  and  best  dressed  of  them, 
she  was  delighted  to  hear  their  Divine  visitor  bless  them,  and  des- 
tine some  of  them  to  be  kings  and  emperors,  some  dukes  and  barons, 
and  others  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  aldermen.  Unwilling  that  any  of  her 
family  should  forfeit  blessings  whilst  they  were  going,  she  imme- 
diately drew  out  the  remainder  from  their  concealment ;  but  when 
they  came  forth,  they  were  so  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  and 
had  so  many  bits  of  chaff  and  straw  sticking  to  their  hair,  that  in- 
stead of  receiving  benedictions  and  promotion,  they  were  doomed 
to  vocations  of  toil  and  poverty,  suitable  to  their  dirty  appear- 
ance."    Vol.  I.  P.  99. 

^  We  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Mr.  Campbell  in  calling 
Spen.ser  the  "  Habeas  of  English  poetry,"  no  two  styles,  as 
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far  as  we  can  compare  the  sister  arts,  appear  to  us  to  be  more 
dissimilar.  The  colouring  of  Rubens  is  vivid,  dazzling-, 
and  diversified ;  splitting  bis  pictures  into  a  variety  of  parts, 
and  never  permitting  the  eye  to  repose  itself.  The  tints  of 
the  poet  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  are  soft,  melting,  and  harmo- 
nized ;  and  taking  each  book  as  a  separate  painting,  every 
touch  heightens  the  general  effect,  and  contributes  to  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.  In  the  Flemish  artist,  for  the  most 
part,  his  stories  are  well  told,  but  his  separate  component 
figures  are  far  from  pleasing  ;  the  powers  of  Spenser  lie  in  a 
directly  opposite  direction ;  his  general  design  is  faulty  in  the 
extreme,  and  his  story  impossible  in  execution  ;  yet  nothing 
in  poetry  can  go  beyond  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  each  de- 
tached scene,  and'  the  happy  conception  of  individual  cha- 
racter. He  is  indeed,  "  a  painter  who  makes  us  forget  the 
defect  of  his  design  by  the  magic  of  his  colouring  ;"  but  not 
by  this  only,  for  even  his  colouring  is  subordinate  to  the  me- 
rit both  of  his  particular  grouping,  and  his  single  figures. 
If  we  still  doubt  that  Spenser  and  Rubens  are  to  be  assigned 
to  different  schools,  let  us  pause  but  for  a  moment  on  the 
perfection  of  grace  and  dignity  in  Una,  or  in  Britomart, 
and  then  turn  to  one  of  the  lleshy  and  abdominous  vrows  in 
the  judgment  of  Paris. 

We  have  more  charity  also  to  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle 
than  Mr.  Campbell  expresses.  The  main  incident  indeed, 
the  loss  of  a  needle,  in  a  man's  small  clothes,  is  not  of  the 
heroic  class,  but  it  has  afforded  us  many  a  hearty  laugh ;  it 
is  decently  managed,  and  it  possesses  one  very  rare  quality, 
that  of  being  highly  humorous  without  being  at  all  vulgar. 
Of  Ben  Jonson's  excellencies  we  have  not  long  ago  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  so  much  at  large,  that  we  must  only  repeat 
ourselves  if  we  again  entered  upon  an  estimate  of  them.  Mr. 
Campbell  (with  some  hesitation,  however,  bkojv  xexovti  Se 
^uw)  gives  the  palm  to  the  Epicoenein  preference  to  the  Fox 
and  the  Alcbymist.  To  us,  we  confess,  that  the  Fox  appears 
the  purest,  the  most  legitimate,  and  the  most  truly  classical 
comedy  which  our  language  has  produced.  If  it  were  left 
alone,  the  solitary  surviving  wreck  of  all  his  works,  it  would 
indisputably,  of  itself,  entitle  its  author  to  the  same  high 
rank  which  he  now  holds  while  his  numerous  laurels  are  en- 
tire. Chaikhill's  exquisite  description  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  we  have  also  recently  laid  before  our  readers.  We 
can  refer  them  to  "  the  abode  of  the  witch  Orandre"  as 
another  very  choice  specimen  of  his  rich  and  romantic  muse. 
In  his  estimate  of  our  elder  dramatists,  Mr.  Campbell's  re- 
marks are  so  just,  that  we  can  only  lament  their  brevity',  and 
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regret  that  a  more  extensive  survey  was  incompatible  witk 
the  plan  which  he  has  laid  down  for  himself. 

Of  the  school  of  Dryden  and  Pope  also  he  speaks  with  that 
high  merited  admiration,  which  it  has  been  the  contagious  dis- 
ease of  vulgar  minds  of  late  to  deny  it.  For  ourselves,  per- 
haps, we  place  the  elder  of  these  posts  on  a  still  loitier  pe- 
destal than  is  here  assigned  him;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
the  more  diligently  his  works  are  studied  the  more  firmly  will 
his  fame  be  established.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  represent 
him  as  coar&e  and  deficient  in  finishing ;  that  Dryden  has 
coarse  and  unfinished  passages  cannot  be  denied ;  but  that 
in  the  great  mass  of  his  words,  the  boldness,  vigour,  and  elas- 
ticity of  his  touch,  by  any  means  detract  from  grace  and  de- 
licacy, where  he  deems  them  appropriate  ornaments,  we  ut- 
terly deny.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  examples  of  refine- 
ment in  our  poetry,  if  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  light  and 
aerial  pictures  of  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf?  or  where  shall  we 
discover  more  pleasing  images  of  repose  than  in  the  Epistle 
to  his  Kinsman,  John  Dryden,  of  Chesterton  I  We  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  extracting  the  following  able 
defence  of  our  other  great  poet  from  a  charge  which,  how- 
ever commonly  advanced  against  him,  has  neither  meaning 
nor  justice;  and  we  heartily  thank  Mr.  Campbell  for  having- 
set  it  at  rest,  as  we  hope,  for  ever. 

"  That  Pope  was  neither  so  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 
nor  so  indistinct  in  describing  them  as  to  forfeit  the  character  of  a 
genuine  poet,  is  what  I  mean  to  urge,  without  exaggerating  his 
picturesqueness.  But  before  speaking  of  that  quality  in  his  writ- 
ings, I  would  beg  leave  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  fa- 
culty by  which  a  poet  luminously  describes  objects  of  art,  is  es- 
sentially the  same  faculty,  which  enables  him  to  be  a  faithful  de- 
Bcriher  of  simple  nature ;  in  the  second  place,  that  nature  and 
art  are  to  a  greater  degree  relative  terms  in  poetical  description 
than  is  generally  recollected :  and,  thirdly,  that  artificial  objects 
and  manners  are  of  so  much  importance  in  fiction,  as  to  make  the 
exquisite  description  of  them  no  less  characteristic  of  genius  than 
the  description  of  simple  physical  appearances.  The  poet  is 
4  creation's  heir.'  He  deepens  our  social  interest  in  existence. 
It  is  surely  by  the  liveliness  of  the  interest  which  he  excites  in  ex- 
istence, and  not  by  the  class  of  subjects  which  he  chooses,  that 
we  most  fairly  appreciate  the  genius  or  the  life  of  life  which  is  in 
him.  It  is  no  irreverence  to  the  external  charms  of  nature  to  say, 
that  they  are  not  more  important  to  a  poet's  study,  than  the  man- 
ners and  affections  of  his  species.  Nature  is  the  poet's  goddess  ; 
but  by  nature,  no  one  rightly  understands  her  mere  inanimate  face 
— however  charming  it  may  be — or  the  simple  landscape  painting 
of  frees,  clouds,  precipices,  and  flowers.     Why  then  try  Pope,  or 
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any  other  poet,  exclusively  by  his  powers  of  describing  inanimate 
pbenomena  ?  Nature,  in  the  wide  and  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
means  life  in  all  its  circumstances — nature  moral  as  well  as  ester- 
nal.     As   the  subject  of  inspired  fiction,  nature  includes  artificial 
forms  and  manners.     Richardson  is  no  less  a  painter  of  nature  than 
Homer.     Homer  himself  is  a  minute  describer  of  works  of  art ; 
and  Milton  is  full  of  imagery  derived  from  it.     Satan's  spear  is 
compared  to  the  pine  that  makes  '  the  mast  of  some  great  ammi- 
ral,'    and  his  shield  is  like  the  moon,  but  like  the  moon  artificially 
seen  through  the  glass  oi'  the  Tuscan  artist.     '  The  spirit-stirring 
drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,    the   royal   banner,  and  all  quality, 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,'   are  all  artificial 
images.     When  Shakespeare  groups  into  one  view  the  most  sub- 
lime objects   of  the  universe,    he  fixes   first  on  '  the  cioud-capt 
towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn  temples.'     Those  who 
have  ever  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  launching  cf  a  ship  of  the 
line,  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for  adding  this  to  the  examples  of  the 
sublime  objects  of  artificial  life.   Of  that  spectacle  I  can  never  for- 
get the  impression,  and  of  having  witnessed  it  reflected  from  the 
faces  of  ten  thousand  spectators.     They  seem  yet  before  me — I 
sympathise  with  their  deep  and  silent  expectation,  and  with  their 
final  burst  of  enthusiasm.     It  was  not  a  vulgar  joy,  but  an  affect- 
ing national  solemnity.     When  the  vast  bulwark  sprang  from  her 
cradle,  the  calm  water  on  which  she  swung  majestically  round,  gave 
the  imagination  a  contrast  of  the  stormy  element  on  which  she  was 
soon  to  ride.  All  the  days  of  battle  and  the  nights  of  danger  which 
she  had  to  encounter,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  which  she  had  to 
visit,  and  all  that  she  had  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  her  country,  rose 
in  awful  presentiment  before  the   mind  ;    and  when  the  heart  gave 
her  a  benediction,  it  was  like  one  pronounced  on  a  living  being." 
Vol.  I.  P.  262. 

We  do  not  complain  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  too  poetical 
here.  He  speaks  with  the  enthusiasm  which  a  poet  ought  to 
feel  for  an  injured  brother,  and  he  expresses  himself  in  a 
lofty  but  unforced  strain  of  legitimate  eloquence. 

The  remaining  six  volumes  of  this  work  are  occupied  by 
critical  notices  and  specimens ;— we  shall  endeavour  to  glean 
a  few  particulars  from  the  former,  but  to  extract  from  extract? 
would  be  only  to  pour  water  on  a  dilution.  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land, was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  a  primitive 
legislator,  who  seemed  to  think  that  punishment  had  little 
other  origin  than  what  it  could  find  in  the  Lex  Talionis — a 
petty  chieftain  of  the  North,  Macdonaki,  having  wronged  the 
widow  of  one  of  his  retainers,  she  threatened  an  appeal  to  the 
king.  The  barbarian  seized  the  unhappy  woman,  and  ordered 
her  feet  to  be  shod  with  iron  plates  nailed  to  the  soles,  adding 
this  bitter  sarcasm,  *'  that  she  was  now  armed  against  the 
roughness  of  the  roads."     The  poor  sufferer,  however,  found 
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means  to  acquaint  the  king-  with  her  tragedy.     He  surprised 
Macdonald,  and  having-  shod  him  and  twelve  of  his  associates 
in  a  similar  manner,  after  several  days  exposure  in  Edinburgh, 
consigned  them  to  the  executioner.     Drayton,   in  his  child- 
hood, was  very  anxious  to  know  what  strange  kind  of  beings 
poets  were,  and,  on  his  coming-  to  College,  importuned  his 
tutor,  if  possible,   to   make   him  a  poet.     (By   the  way,  we 
wish  the  booksellers  would  indulge  us  with  an  edition  of  his 
works  collected.     It  is  difficult  to  meet  with  the  Poly-Olbion 
entire,  and  the  folio,  when  the  whole  is  to  be  found,  sells  at 
a  great  price.)—  William  Cartwright  was  a  "  most  florid  and 
seraphic  preacher  :"  William  Quarles  "  a  voluminous  saint ;" 
two  characters  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  signs  of  the 
times,  are  not  yet  extinct  amongst  us.  In  the  course  of  the  civil 
war,  George  Wither  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  royalists,  some 
of  whom  pressed  for  his  execution,  as  of  one  of  the  most  sedi- 
tious among  the  puritanical  faction.     Denbam,  the  poet,  is 
said  to  have  saved  his  life  by  an  opportune  jeu  d'esprit.     He 
humbly  prayed  his  majesty  that  he  would  be  pleased  not  to 
hang  his  prisoner,  for  as  long  as  Wither  lived,  he  (Deuham) 
could  not  be  counted  the  worst  poet  in  England.     It  may  be 
questioned  whether,  if  this  unhappy  wight  had   really  drank 
of  Aganippe  at  its  source,  he  would  not  have  sacrificed  his^ 
life  to  prevent  the  sarcasm.     Dr.  Henry  More,  the  author  of 
Psychozoia,  studied  the  Platonic  writers  and  mystic  divines 
tillhis  frame  became  emaciated,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  so 
excited  that  he  held  viva  voce  conversations  with  invisible 
spirits,  and  fancied  that  his   body  exhaled  the  perfume  of 
violets.     Nat  Lee's  derangement  was  of  another  kind — partly 
hereditary,  and  partly  aggravated  by  habits  very  alien  from 
Platonic  studies.     He  was  for  a  short  time  on  the  stage  as  an 
actor,  and  though  in   this   line  completely  unsuccessful,   he 
read  aloud  from  his  own  tragedies  in  so  pathetic  a  manner, 
that,  according  to  Gibber,  when  the  poet  one  day  was  reading 
to  Mohun  at  a  rehearsal,  Mohun,  in  the  warmth  of  his  admi- 
ration, threw  down  his  part  and  said,  "  unlesss  I  were  able  to 
play  it  as  well  as  you  read  it,  to  what  purpose  should  I  under- 
take it  ?"     Much  has  been  said  of  the  ungenial  office  which 
was  bestowed  upon  Burns    in   our  own   days — we  did    not. 
know  that  his  patrons   had    high  authority  in  the  same  line. 
Howe's  preferment  was  that   of  Poet  Laureate,    and  Land 
Surveyor  of  the  Custom*;  a  union  which,  if  Mr.  Southey   is 
allowed  to  practise  what  his  favourite  poet  sung,  is  not  likely 
to  be  revived.     "  Why,"  asks  this  gentleman,  in  his  Speci- 
mens of  English  Poetry,   "  is    Pcmfret's   Choice   the   most 
popular   poem  in   our   language. "     "  Why,"   observes    Mr.. 
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Campbell,  "  it  may  be  inquired  with  equal  propriety,  is  Lon- 
don Bridge  built  of  Parian-marble  V  Matthew  Green,  though 
he  wrote  a  poem  with  a  hypochondriacal  title,  "  The  Spleen," 
was  a  facetious  fellow,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  testify. 
"  One  day  his  friend  Sylvanus  Bevan  complained  to  him,  that 
while  he  was  bathing  in  the  river  he  had  been  saluted  bv  a 
waterman  with  the  cry  of  Quaker  Quirl,  and  wondered  how 
he  should  have  been  known  to  be  a  Quaker  without  his 
clothes."  Green  replied,  "  by  your  swimming  against  the 
stream."  (Vol.  v.  49.)  William  Hamilton,  of  Bangour, 
whom,  we  know  not  why,  it  has  sometimes  been  the  fashion 
to  call  a  poet,  was  a  desperate  lover, — that  is,  in  verse.  A 
Scotch  lady  whom  he  teased  with  his  addresses,  applied  to 
Koine,  the  author  of  Douglas,  for  advice  how  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Home  advised  her  to  affect  to  favour  his  assiduities. 
She  did  so,  and  they  were  immediately  withdrawn.  Shen- 
stone  was  an  inamorato-of  the  same  species  ;  he  might  have 
had  his  Phyllis  whenever  he  chose  to  ask  for  her.  Of  Moore, 
the  author  of  the  Fables,  Mr.  Campbell  relates  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance. In  the  last  number  of  The  World,  to  which  he 
contributed  sixty  one  papers,  the  conclusion  of  the  work  is 
made  to  depend  on  a  fictitious  incident  which  had  occasioned 
the  death  of  the  author.  When  the  Papers  were  collected 
into  volumes,  Moore,  who  superintended  the  publication, 
realized  this  jocular  fiction  by  his  own  death,  while  the  last 
number  was  in  the  press. 

Much  as  we  have  protested  against  poetical  extracts,  on 
the  present  occasion  we  cannot  forbear  from  citing  the  fol- 
lowing humorous  translation  of  the  "  Integer  Vita?"  of 
Horace,  by  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Allan  Ramsay.  It  was 
wholly  new  to  us,  and  if  it  is  equally  so  to  our  readers,  we  feel 
that  they  will  forgive  us  for  violating  our  resolution. 

"  Horace's  *  integer  vitje,'  &c.   by  allan   ramsay,  jus.] 

"-  A  man  of  no  base  (John)  life  or  conversation, 
Needs  not  to  trust  in,  coat  of  mail  nor  buffskin, 
Nor  need  he  vapour,  with  the  sword  and  rapier, 

Pistol,  or  great  gun. 

<l  Whether  he  ranges,  eastward  to  the  Ganges, 
Or  if  he  bends  his  course  to  the  West  Indies, 
Or  sail  the  Sea  lied,  winch  so  many  strange  odd 

Stories  are  told  of. 

*'  For  but  last  Monday,  walking  at  noon  day, 
Conning-  a  ditty,  to  divert  my  Betty, 
By  me  that  son's  Turk  (I  not  frighted)  our  Kirk- 
Treasurers  man  pass'd. 
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"  And  sure  more  horrid  monster  in  the  torrid- 
Zone  ne'er  was  found,  Sir,  tho'  for  snakes  renown'd,  Sir, 
Nor  ean  great  Peters  empire  boast  such  creatures, 

Th'of  bears  the  wet  nurse, 

"  Should  I  by  hap  land  on  the  coast  of  Lapland, 
Where  there  no  fir  is,  much  less  pears  and  cherries, 
Where  stormy  weather's  sold  by  hags,  whose  leather- 
faces  would  fright  one. 

'*  Place  me  where  tea  grows,  or  where  sooty  negroes, 

Sheep's  guts  round  tie  them,  lest  the  sun  should  fry  them, 
Still  while  my  Betty  smiles  and  talks  so  pretty, 

I  will  adore  her-."  Vol.  V.  p.  338. 

The  particulars  which  Mr.  Campbell  has  recorded  of  Gold- 
smith, are  among  the  most  entertaining  things  in  this  work. 
He  was  belaboured  by  a  savage  tutor,  Theaker  Wilder,  and 
driven  from  the  University  of  Dublin,  for  giving  a  very  inno- 
cent hop  in  his  College  Rooms.  He  afterwards  undertook 
the  station  of  domestic  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family,  and 
staid  there  long  enough  to  save  30/.,  with  which  he  bought 
a  tolerable  horse,  and  set  out,  somewhat  better  equipped  than 
the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  whom  he  seems  to  have  chosen  as 
his  prototype,  expressly  in  search  of  adventure. 

"  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  his  friends,  having  heard  nothing  of 
him,  concluded  that  he  had  left  the  kingdom,  when  he  returned  to 
his  mother's  house,  without  a  penny,  upon  a  poor  little  horse, 
which  he  called  Fiddleback,  and  which  was  not  worth  more  than 
twenty  shillings.  The  account  which  he  gave  of  himself  was,  that 
he  had  been  at  Cork,  where  he  had  sold  his  former  horse,  and  paid 
hi*  passage  to  America;  but  the  ship  happening  to  sail  whilst  he 
was  viewing  the  curiosities  of  the  city,  he  had  just  money  enough 
left  to  purchase  Fiddleback,  and  to  reach  the  house  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance on  the  road.  This  nominal  friend,  however,  had  received 
him  very  coldly :  and,  in  order  to  evade  his  application  for  pecu- 
niary relief,  had  advised  him  to  sell  his  diminutive  steed,  and 
promised  him  another  in  its  place,  which  should  cost  him  nothing 
either  for  price  or  provender.  To  confirm  this  promise,  he  pulled 
out  an  oaken  staff  from  beneath  a  bed.  Just  as  this  generous  offer 
had  been  made,  a  neighbouring  gentleman  came  in,  and  invited 
both  the  miser  and  Goldsmith  to  dine  with  him.  Upon  a  short 
acquaintance,  Oliver  communicated  his  situation  to  the  stranger, 
and  was  enabled,  by  his  liberality,  to  proceed  upon  his  journey. 
This  was  his  story.  His  mother,  it  may  he  supposed,  was  looking 
rather  gravely  upon  her  prudent  child,  who  had  such  adventures  to 
relate,  when  he  concluded  them  by  saying,  '  and  now,  my  dear 
mother,  having  struggled  so  hard  to  come  home  to  you,  l  won-. 
der  that  you  are  not  more  rejoiced  to  see  me.'     Mr.  Contarine 
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next  resolved  to  send  him  to  the  Temple  ;  but  on  his  way  to  Lon- 
don he  was  fleeced  of  all  his  money  in  gaming,  and  returned  once 
more  to  his  mother's  house  in  disgrace  and  affliction.  Again  was  his 
good  uncle  reconciled  to  him,  and  equipped  him  for  Edinburgh, 
that  he  might  pursue  the  study  of  medicine. 

"  On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh  he  took  lodgings,  and  sallied  forth 
to  take  a  view  of  the  city  ;  but,  at  a  late  hour,  he  recollected  that  he 
had  omitted  to  inform  himself  of  the  name  and  address  of  his  land- 
lady ;  and  would  not  have  found  his  way  back,  if  he  had  not  fortunate- 
ly met  with  the  porter  who  had  carried  his  luggage.  After  attending 
some  courses  of  medical  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  permitted 
by  his  uncle,  to  repair  to  Leyden,  for  the  sake  of  finishing  his  studies, 
when  his  departure  was  accelerated  by  a  debt,  which  he  had  con» 
tracted  by  becoming  security  for  an  acquaintance,  and  from  the 
arrest  attending  which,  he  was  only  saved  by  the  interference  of  a 
friend.  If  Leyden,  however,  was  his  object,  he,  with  the  usual 
eccentricity  of  his  motions,  set  out  to  reach  it  by  way  of  Bourdeaux, 
and  embarked  in  a  ship  which  was  bound  thither  from  Leith  ;  but 
which  was  driven,  by  stress  of  weather,  into  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 
His  fellow  passengers  were  some  Scotchmen,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  raising  men  in  their  own  country  for  the  service  of  the 
king  of  France.  They  were  arrested,  by  orders  from  government, 
at  Newcastle ;  and  Goldsmith,  who  had  been  committed  to  prison 
with  them,  was  not  liberated  till  after  a  fortnight's  confinement. 
By  this  accident,  however,  he  was  eventually  saved  from  an  early 
death.  The  vessel  sailed  during  his  imprisonment,  and  was 
wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  where  every  soul  on  board 
perished."     Vol.  VI.  p.  254. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  the  sound  and  ele- 
gant critical  estimate  of  his  poetical  powers  which  succeeds 
these  anecdotes.  Walter  Harte's  father  was  a  nonjuring 
clergyman,  who  with  a  rare  political  and  moral  honesty  re- 
fused to  take  the  oaths  to  King  William,  though  in  the  time 
of  the  dethroned  monarch  he  had  personally  remonstrated 
with  Jefferies  for  his  cruelty.  Harte  himself  seems  to  have 
been  the  last  man  whom  we  should  have  expected  Lord  Ches- 
terfield to  select  as  tutor  for  his  son.  His  life  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  is  written  in  so  barbarous  a  jargon,  that  his  noble 
patron,  speaking  of  its  being  translated  into  German,  heartily 
wished  "  that  its  author  had  translated  it  into  English  ;"  yet 
the  historian  himself  fancied  that  his  style  was  particularly 
easy,  and  when  George  Hawkins,  the  bookseller,  ventured 
very  respectfully  to  solicit  the  alteration  of  some  of  his  most 
violent  and  uncouth  phrases,  "  Ah,  George,"  he  used  to 
answer,  "  that  is  what  we  call  writing." 

A  little  "  Ode  on  hearing  the  drum,"  beginning  "I  hate 

B  b 
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that  drum's  discordant  sound,"  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Campbell 
to  a  Quaker  bard,  John  Scott.  We  should  be  sorry  to  rob 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  few  laurels  with  which  their 
solitary  poet  is  graced,  but  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  we 
have  not  seen  these  verses  in  the  pages  of  a  living  poet ;  be 
it  as  it  niay,  lis  est  de  tribut  capellis  and  neither  party  can 
lose  much  by  the  surrender.  We  have  heard  that  when  Mr. 
Gibbon  presented  his  concluding  Series  of  "  the  Decline  and 
Fall,"  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  his  illustrious  Patron's 
remark  was,  "  What  another  thick  book,  Mr.  Gibbon,  always 
scribble,  scribble,  scribble  !"  Lord  Nugent,  it  is  said,  met 
with  a  similar  reception  from  the  throne  itself.  His  zeal  for 
the  manufactures  of  his  native  country  induced  him  to  present 
the  Queen  with  a  new-year's  gift  of  Irish  grogram,  accompa- 
nied with  a  copy  of  verses  :  and  it  was  wickedly  alleged  that 
her  majesty  had  returned  her  thanks  to  the  noble  author  for 
both  his  pieces  of  stuff. 

In  p.  327.  Vol.  vii.  we  observe  Mr.  Matthias  mentioned  by 
name  as  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature ;  there  is 
strong  presumptive  proof  that  he  is  so,  but  as  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Matthias  has  never  avowed  himself  so  to  be,  we  look 
upon  an  unqualified  and  unauthorised  assertion  of  this  kind, 
(particularly  when  accompanied  by  a  protestation  of  indivi- 
dual partiality  which  implies  personal  friendship),  to  be  no 
slight  breach  of  literary  morals.  Whatever  may  be  the  pur- 
pose, (and  we  can  imagine  many  which  are  highly  salutary,) 
lor  which  a  writer  resigns  the  gratification  of  living  fame,  by 
adopting  concealment,  to  unmask  him  against  his  will  is  at 
least  uncourteous.  We  may  suspect,  and  we  may  state,  the 
grounds  of  our  suspicions,  but  to  go  beyond  this,  especially  if 
we  are  in  his  confidence,  is  rude,  if  not  dishonest. 

We  have  not  much  respect  for  Darwin  either  as  a  man  or 
as  a  poet;  the  two  following  anecdotes  are  whimsical  and 
characteristic. 

"  He  was,  in  theory  and  practice,  a  rigid  enemy  to  the  use  of 
wine,  and  of  all  intoxicating  liquors ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  prac- 
tice, was  regarded  as  a  great  promoter  of  temperate  habits  among 
the  citizens  :  but  he  gave  a  singular  instance  of  his  departure  from 
his  own  theory,  within  a  few  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  very 
place,  where  he  proved  the  apostle  of  sobriety.  Having  one  day 
joined  a  few  friends,  who  were  going  on  a  water  party,  he  got  so 
tipsy  after  a  cold  collation,  that,  on  the  boat  approaching  Not- 
tingham, he  jumped  into  the  river,  and  swam  ashore.  The  party 
called  to  the  philosopher  to  return  ;  but  he  walked  on  deliberately, 
in  his  wet  clothes,  till  he  reached  the  market-place  of  Nottingham, 
and  was  there  found  by  his  friend,  an   apothecary  of  the  place, 
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haranguing  the  town's  people  on  the  benefit  of  fresh  air,  till  he  was 
persuaded  by  his  friend  to  come  to  bis  house  and  shift  bis  clothes. 
Dr.  Darwin  stammered  habitually ;  but  on  this  occasion  wine  untied 
his  tongue.  In  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
the  patella  of  his  knee,  in  consequence  of  attempting  to  drive  a  car- 
riage of  his  own  Utopian  contrivance,  which  upset  at  the  first  ex- 
periment."    Vol.  VII.  p.  397. 

One  thing-  has  struck  us  very  forcibly  in  this  collection. — 
We  know  not  where  among  the  same  number  of  men,  occu- 
pied in  the  same  pursuit,  so  many  instances  of  unhappiness 
could  be  discovered.     Some  indeed  have  been  the  merited 
victims  of  their  own  intemperate  follies;  but  to  the  lovers  of 
good  old  times,   who  shrink  back  when  they  hear  of  a  sleek 
and  well-fed  modern  bard   receiving-  3,000  guineas   for  the 
copy-right  of  a  modish  and  mawkish  poem,  it  may  afford  some 
consolation  to  review  those  who  have  been  tenants  of  the  cell, 
or  the  garret,  and  whose  stomachs  have  kept  an  inverted  sab- 
bath of  six  days  out  of  the  seven.     Greene,  it  is  true,  died  of 
a  surfeit  of  pickled  herrings  and  old  Rhenish  ;  Marlowe  and 
Motteaux  were  killed  in  drunken  quarrels  at  a  brothel;  Fen- 
ton  drank  two  bottles  of  Port  every   afternoon,  in  his  easv 
chair,  and  died  by  attempting  a  reduction  ;  Randolph,  Somer- 
ville,  Parnell,  fell  sacrifices  to  Bacchus;    George  Etherido-e 
broke  his  neck  down  stairs,  while  bowing  his  friends  out  after 
dinner;  and   May  was  so  delighted  with  the  success  of  his 
"  Breviary,"  that  he  went  to  bed  one  night  after  having  drank 
freely,  in  apparent  health,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Some  indeed  assert,  that  his  night  cap  was  tied  too, 
tightly  under  his   chin,   but  Andrew  Marvel  attributes   his 
death  to  an  equally  probable  cause  of  suffocation.    Look  now 
on  the  shadowy  side  of  the  picture  :  Denham,  Nat  Lee,  Col- 
lins, Cowper,  Smart,  Brook,  G.  A.  Stevens,  Bampfylde,  and 
Ferguson,  all  died  in  idiolcy  or  madness  ;  of  the  last  a  most 
touching  incident  is  related  ; — "  When  committed  to  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  insane,  a  consciousness  of  his  dreadful  fate 
seemed  to  come  over  him.     At  the  moment  of  his  entrance, 
le  uttered  a  wild  cry  of  despair,  which  was  re-echoed  from 
ill  the  inmates  of  the  dreadful  mansion,  and  left  an  impression 
»f  inexpressible  horror  on  the  friends  who  attended."     In  a 
few  days  his  poverty-stricken  mother,   who  had  reluctantly 
committed  her  son  to  a  public  hospital,  from  her  inability  to 
support  him,  received  remittances  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
jence  of  his  attendance  at  home;  but  they  arrived  too  late; 
;he  poor  maniac  was  already  dead.     Otway,    John   Brown, 
the  author  of  Barbarossa,)  and   Chatterton,  were  suicides. 
George    Wither,    Dekker,    Cotton,    Savage,    and    Lloyd, 
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breathed  their  last  in  jails.  Lovelace,  once  the  pride  of 
courts,  after  losing-  his  mistress  like  Biron  in  Isabella,  escaped 
a  prison  only  by  concealment,  and  died  in  a  miserable  lodging- 
near  Shoe-lane.  Butler,  and  Ben  Jonson,  each  experienced 
the  worst  extremes  of  poverty.  Andrew  Marvell  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  poisoned.  Quarles  died  heart-broken  at 
the  destruction  of  his  whole  possessions,  (among  which  he 
most  regretted  his  books  and  MSS.)  by  the  Puritans.  Drum- 
mond  is  said,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  true,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Campbell's  bitter  sarcasm,  never  to  have  recovered  his 
shock  on  hearing  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  Shirley  and 
his  wife  died  of  fright  at  the  fire  of  London  ;  and  poor  George 
Sewell,  after  writing  in  the  Spectator,  and  living  in  a  polished 
circle,  had  not  a  single  friend  to  close  his  eyes.  He  was 
buried  meanly  under  a  hollow  tree  in  the  boundary  of  Hamp- 
stead  church-yard,  and  however  courted  in  his  life  time  has 
not  now  even  a  turf  hillock  to  point  out  the  spot  of  his 
repose. 

Happy  for  many  of  these  would  it  have  been  if  their  his- 
tories had  been  as  much  a  blank  as  that  of  Timothy  D wight; 
a  gentleman  whose  pretensions  to  a  niche  in  this  collection 
are  not  very  clear.  *' Timothy  Dwight:  of  this  American 
poet,  I  am  sorry  to  be  able  to  give  the  British  reader  no  ac- 
count. I  believe  his  personal  history  is  as  little  kno.vn  as  his 
poetry  on  this  side  of  the  Atlautic."  Is  not  this  somewhat 
like  the  famous  chapter  on  Serpents  in  a  work  on  Natural 
History?  "On  Serpents.  There  are  no  Serpents  to  be 
found  in  these  countries."  But  there  are  many  other  Poets 
in  these  volumes  concerning  whom  we  only  "  wonder  how  the 
d— 1  they  got  there."  Amhurst  Selden  to  wit :  from  whose 
dull  verses  it  is  inconceivable  how  Mr.  Campbell  could  have 
the  patience  to  quote  nearly  forty  pages.  Some  few,  (but  in 
justice  we  must  say  very  few,)  of  the  extracts  also  ought  not 
to  have  found  their  way  into  a  work  intended  for  general  cir- 
culation. With  these  trifling  exceptions,  we  venture,  to  re- 
commend the  work  before  us  as  forming  the  best  "  Corpus" 
of  our  ownPoets  now  in  existence.  We  are  far  however  from 
meaning  by  this  commendation,  that  we  think  it  would  be  a 
difficult  task  to  form  one  which  should  be  much  better. 


Art.  III.  Mission  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  Ashanfee, 
&c.  be.  Bij  T.  Edward  Bowdich,  Esq.  Conductor.  4to. 
pp.  512.  31.  3s.  Murray.  1819. 

Wf.    ccn.ider   this   volume,    though   ostentatiously,     and 
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sometimes  unintelligibly  put  together,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Africa,  which  we  have 
received  since  the  time  of  Bruce.  Every  other  expedition 
into  that  hitherto  ill-fated  and  impenetrable  continent,  has 
miscarried  in  its  objects,  and  proved  destructive  to  its  con- 
ductors. But  in  that  which  is  before  us,  though  we  have  no 
means  of  conjecturing'  from  any  documents  with  which  Mr. 
Bowdich  has  presented  us,  what  has  been  the  permanent 
effect  of  the  mission  in  which  he  was  employed,  we  find  an 
accredited  European  embassy  stationary  for  some  months  in 
the  court  of  a  powerful  African  monarch,  received  Avith  all 
possible  respect,  admitted  to  much  public  and  private  confi- 
dence, and  possessing  full  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  near 
insight  into  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  extraordinary 
people  with  whom  it  was  resident.  These  opportunities,  it  is 
but  just  to  say,  were  carefully  and  diligently  improved,  and 
with  a  few  allowances  for  a  little  decoration,  which  we  cannot 
help  thinking  the  original  papers  have  received  in  their 
arrangement  for  the  press,  we  confess,  that  we  have  met  witb. 
no  relation  for  a  long  time  which  has  so  powerfully  arrested 
our  attention,  and  at  once  so  much  awakened,  and  so  well 
gratified  our  curiosity. 

The  European  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Western 
Africa,  are  situated  as  is  well  known  in  the  Fantee  country ; 
on  the  rear  of  this  lies  that  of  Assin,  which  again  borders  on 
the  Ashantee  kingdom.  The  Ashantees  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  our  settlers  before  the  year  1700,  when 
they  are  mentioned  by  Barbot  as  a  very  formidable  people, 
and  Messrs.  Dalzel  and  Lucas  at  later  periods  respectively 
corroborate  this  assertion.  It  was  not,  however,  till  so  late 
as  1807  that  the  full  extent  of  their  power  was  displayed, 
when  in  consequence  of  unprovoked  and  treacherous  aggres- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  Fantees,  an  Ashantee  army  pene- 
trated to  the  coast,  and  totally  depopulated  the  hostile  terri- 
tory. In  this  invasion,  the  Dutch  fort  of  Cormantine,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  sacred  rights  of  neutrality,  was  sacked 
and  pillaged;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  determined  skill 
and  valour  of  Governor  White,  and  his  scanty,  but  heroic, 
garrison,  that  the  English  castle  at  Annamaboe  escaped  the 
same  fate.  Five  officers,  with  four  free  mulattoes,  and 
twenty  men,  including  soldiers,  artificers,  and  servants,  stood 
a  siege  of  several  days ;  the  cannon  of  the  fort  was  of  little 
■M&e,  and  the  principal  security  of  the  defenders  consisted  in 
their  musquetry ;  two  of  the  officers,  alter  the  governor  had 
been  obliged  to  retire  in  consequence  of  his  wounds,  fired 
nearly  three  hundred  ball  cartridges  in  endeavouring  to  drive 
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the  assailants  from  one  of  the  gates.  An  endeavour  in  which 
it  is  little  probable  that  they  would  have  succeeded  if  a  lucky 
shot  had  not  killed  the  bearer  of  a  torch  at  the  moment  he 
was  applying  it  to  the  wood  work,  and  extinguished  the 
flame  by  his  corpse  which  fell  upon  it.  The  achievements  of 
this  little  handful  of  our  countrymen  can  scarcely  meet  with 
their  deserved  fame,  carent  quia  Vaie  sacro ;  but  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  their  enemies  ;- — the  slaughter 
among  the  Ashantees  was  tremendous,  little  less  than  three 
thousand  men ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  troops 
were  not  only  barbarians  impenetrable  to  any  fear  of  death, 
and  maddened  by  a  spirit  of  fatalism  which  drove  them  to  the 
very  muzzles  of  our  guns  ;  but  that  they  were  well  disciplined 
and  seasoned  in  war,  and  so  skilful  in  the  use  of  fire  arms 
that  if  any  of  their  opponents  appeared  at  an  embrasure  it 
was  certain  destruction. 

A  reinforcement  was  at  length  received  from  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  and  a  friendly  communication  established  with  the 
invaders  ;  all  misunderstanding  was  speedily  removed,  and  as 
soon  as  the  king  became  sensible  of  the  friendly  intention  of 
the  British  settlers,  he  paid  every  imaginable  respect  to  their 
flag  ;  content  with  the  punishment  which  he  had  inflicted  on 
the  miserable  Fantees,  and  alarmed  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
disease  in  his  camp,  he  broke  up  his  quarters,  and  retired  in 
triumph  to  his  capital ;  in  1811  however,  and  in  1816  his 
invasions  were  renewed.  The  Fantee  population  was  nearly 
annihilated,  and  Cape  Coast  Castle  itself,  though  not  abso- 
lutely attacked,  underwent  severe  privations  from  a  protracted 
blockade.  Under  these  circumstances  it  became  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  African  Committee 
to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  so  powerful  and  so  troublesome 
a  neighbour ;  and  a  mission  was  resolved  upon,  embracing,  as 
far  as  possible,  scientific  as  well  as  political  objects,  and  the 
main  purpose  of  which  was  to  procure  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  and  to  obtain  permission  for  the  residence 
of  a  British  agent  at  the  court  of  Cooraassie. 

Our  principal  quarrel,  with  Mr.  Bowdich  is,  that  he  has 
left  us  to  collect  all  this  previous  history,  -without  which  his 
own  narrative  is  occasionally  obscure,  just  as  we  can :  and 
that  we  know  nothing  of  the  objects  of  his  mission,  till  we 
discover  the  causes  of  it  in  an  interesting  appendix  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  extracted  from  Mr.  Meredith's  Account 
of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  gentlemen  >vho  were  attached  to 
Mr.  Frederick  James,  the  chief  of  this  embassy,  were  Mr. 
Bowdich,  as  a  man  of  science,  Mr.  Hutchison,  a  writer,  and 
Mr.  Tedlic,  an  assistant  surgeon.     The  bearers  of  the  bag- 
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gage  and  two  native  soldiers,  appear  to  have  been  their  only 
companions.  They  left  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  morning 
of  the  22d  of  April,  1817,  and  proceeded  to  Annamaboe. 
The  next  day  they  travelled  about  fifteen  miles,  much  im- 
peded by  the  ruggedness  of  their  path,  and  the  perversity  of 
their  carriers  ;  they  rested  at  Payntree's  croom  that  night, 
and  the  following  day,  and  pursued  their  journey  by  easy 
stages  till  the  19th  of  May  through  a  country,  with  whose  un- 
pronounceable names  we  will  not  fatigue  the  reader,  and  by 
a  route  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  as  Mr.  Bowdich  has 
not  favoured  us  with  a  map. 

Within  a  mile  of  the  capital  the  approach  of  the  embassy 
was  announced  to  the  king,  who  desired  the  plenipotentiaries 
to  rest  at  a  little  croom  called  Patiasoo  till  he  hud  finished 
washing.     At  two  o'clock  they  entered  Coomassie. 

"  Passing  under  a  fetish,  or  sacrifice  of  a  dead  sheep,  wrapped 
up  in  red  silk,  and  suspended  between  two  lofty  poles.  Upwards 
of  5000  people,  the  greater  part  warriors,  met  us  with  awful  bursts 
of  martial  music,  discordant  only  in  its  mixture;  for  horns,  drums, 
rattles,  and  gong-gongs  were  all  exerted  with  a  zeal  bordering  on 
phrenzy,  to  subdue  us  by  the  first  impression.  The  smoke  which 
encircled  us  from  the  incessant  discharges  of  musquetry,  confined 
our  glimpses  to  the  foreground  ?  and  we  were  halted  whilst  the 
captains  performed  their  Pyrrhic  dance,  in  the  centre  of  a  circle 
formed  by  their  warriors ;  where  a  confusion  of  flags,  English, 
Dutch,  and  Danish,  were  waved  and  flourished  in  all  directions ; 
the  bearers  plunging  and  springing  from  side  to  side,  with  a  pas- 
sion of  enthusiasm  only  equalled  by  the  captains,  who  followed 
them,  discharging  their  shining  blunderbusses  so  close,  that  the 
flags  now  and  then  were  in  a  blaze ;  and  emerging  from  the  smoke 
with  all  the  gesture  and  distortion  of  maniacs.  Their  followers 
kept  up  the  firing  around  us  in  the  rear.  The  dress  of  the 
captains  was  a  war  cap,  with  gilded  rams  horns  projecting  in 
front,  the  sides  extended  beyond  all  proportion  by  immense 
plumes  of  eagles  feathers,  and  fastened  under  the  chin  with 
bands  of  cowries.  Their  vest  was  of  red  cloth,  covered  with 
fetishes  and  saphies  *  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  embroidered  cases  of 
almost  every  colour,  which  flapped  against  their  bodies  as  they 
moved,  intermixed  with  small  brass  bells,  the  horns  and  tails  of 
animals,  shells,  and  knives ;  long  leopards  tails  hung  down  their 
backs,  over  a  small  bow  covered  with  fetishes.  They  wore  loose 
cotton  trowsers,  with  immense  boots  of  a  dull  red  leather,  coming 
half  way  up  the  thigh,  and  fastened  by  small  chains  to  their  car- 
touch  or  waist  belt ;  these  were  also  ornamented  with  bells,  horses 
tails,  strings   of  amulets,  and  innumerable  shreds  of  leather;  a 

*  "  Scraps  of  Moorish  writing,  as  chaiiiis  against  evil." 
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small  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows  hung  from  their  right  wrist,  and 
they  held  a  long  iron  chain  between  their  teeth,  with  a  scrap  of 
Moorish  writing  affixed  to  the  end  of  it.  A  small  spear  was  in 
their  left  hands,  covered  with  red  cloth  and  silk  tassels;  their 
black  countenances  heightened  the  effect  of  this  attire,  and  com- 
pleted a  figure  scarcely  human."     P.  31. 

This  exhibition  continued  about  half  an  hour,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  proceed  at  a  slow  pace  encircled  by  warriors, 
till  they  arrived  at  the  palace ;  here  the  bearers  deposited  the 
presents  and  baggage  in  a  house  assigned  for  them,  and  they 
were  again  squeezed  up  a  long-  street  to  an  open-fronted 
house,  where  they  were  desired  by  a  royal  messenger  to  wait 
a  further  invitation  from  the  king. 

"  Here  our  attention  was  forced  from  the  astonishment  of  the 
crowd  to  a  most  inhuman  spectacle,  which  was  paraded  before  us 
for  some  minutes;  it  was  a  man  whom  they  were  tormenting  pre- 
vious to  sacrifice ;  his  hands  were  pinioned  behind  him,  a  knife 
was  passed  through  his  cheeks,  to  which  his  lips  were  noosed  like 
the  figure  of  8 ;  one  ear  was  cut  off  and  carried  before  him,  the 
other  hung  to  his  head  by  a  small  bit  of  skin ;  there  were  several 
gashes  in  his  back,  and  a  knife  was  thrust  under  each  shoulder 
blade;  he  was  led  with  a  cord  passed  through  his  nose,  by  men 
disfigured  with  immense  caps*  of  shaggy  black  skins,  and  drums 
beat  before  him  ;  the  feeling  this  horrid  barbarity  excited  must  be 
imagined."     P.  33. 

At  length  a  scene  of  most  unparalleled  magnificence  burst 
upon  them  at  once.  In  an  area  of  more  than  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference sat  the  king,  surrounded  by  his  warriors  and  tri- 
butaries. More  than  a  hundred  bands  of  music  announced 
their  arrival  by  flourishing  the  peculiar  war  tunes  of  their 
respective  chiefs,  and  the  mingled  tones  of  drums,  horns, 
trumpets,  and  flutes,  blended  in  the  wildest  melody.  Enor- 
mous canopies  of  the  most  showy  coloured  cloths  and  silks, 
each  large  enough  to  shelter  at  least  thirty  persons,  crowned 
with  various  devices  of  gold,  or  stuffed  animals,  and  glittering1 
with  looking  glasses  in  their  fringes,  were  waved  up  and 
down  by  their  bearers.  After  pursuing  their  course  through 
this  blazing  circle,  to  which  we  are  little  able  to  do  justice 
in  an  abstract,  and  whose  parallel  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  they  were  desired  to  seat  themselves 
xvnder  a  tree,  and  receive  the  compliments  of  the  whole  as- 
sembly in  return.  It  was  near  eight  o'clock  before  the  king 
himself  approached ;  he  inquired  their  names  a  second  time, 
and  wished  them  good  night.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
they  were  able  to  retire,  and  they  were  then  conducted  to  a 
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Spacious  but  ruinous  building  which  once  belonged  to  a  son 
of  a  former  king,  who,  unable  to  endure  the  severity  of 
disgrace,  had  destroyed  himself  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  next  morning  they  had  their  first  audience  of  the  king, 
and  at  an  ensuing  interview  the  whole  fate  of  the  embassy 
seems  to  have  been  in  imminent  danger  from  want  of  pre- 
sence of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  conductor  Mr.  James.  Mr. 
Bowdich's  spirited  promptitude  remedied  this  indiscretion, 
and  his  representations  to  the  seat  of  government  procured 
the  recall  of  his  superior  officer,  and  his  own  appointment  in 
his  room.  We  cannot  pretend  to  explain  the  nature  of  this 
transaction ;  for  Mr.  Eowdich  has  involved  it  in  some  very 
line  writing,  and  describes  his  own  act  to  be  "  tutelary  to 
the  object  of  the  mission ;"  perhaps  he  will  be  the  less  angry 
Avith  us  for  venturing  to  find  fault  with  his  style,  when  we 
assure  him,  which  we  do  with  all  possible  sincerity,  that  we 
are  fully  convinced  of  his  high  diplomatic  merits.  He  saved 
the  mission  from  failure,  and  perhaps  from  outrage ;  and  in 
consequence  he  was  enabled  to  procure  for  us  much  informa- 
tion, which  is  altogether  very  valuable. 

Under  Mr.  Bowdich's  auspices  the  negotiation  proceeded 
favourably ;  the  king  frequently  visited  him  at  his  quarters, 
and  on  one  occasion,  after  looking  over  some  botanical  en- 
gravings, observed,  that  u  White  men  tried  to  know  so  much 
they  would  spoil  their  heads  by  and  by."  An  invitation  to  his 
levee  was  a  great  treat,  for  to  avoid  an  exposure  to  the  rude- 
ness of  the  populace  they  confined  themselves  much  to  their 
residence,  the  longest  court  of  which  was  but  14  feet.  The 
frequency  of  executions  and  of  human  sacrifices  must  have 
added  much  to  the  unpleasantness  of  their  situation.  One 
morning  a  girl  was  beheaded  for  insolence  to  one  of  the 
king's  sons,  and  a  man  for  transgressing  the  law  by  picking 
up  gold,  which  he  had  let  fall  in  the  market  place ;  all  that 
fails  there  being  allowed  to  accumulate  till  the  soil  is  washed 
on  important  exigencies  of  state.  The  next  day  a  son  of  the 
king's,  only  ten  years  of  age,  shot  himself,  and  at  his  funeral 
custom  on  the  same  afternoon,  two  men  and  one  girl  were 
immolated,  their  heads  and  trunks  being  left  in  the  market 
place  till  dark. 

Baba,  the  chief  Moor,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bowdich's 
early  prejudice  against  his  swarthy  brethren,  received  him 
with  much  kindness.  The  information  which  was  obtained 
in  this  quarter  appears  to  leave  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  received  account  of  the  much-lamented  Mungo  Park's 
death,  however  it  may  differ  in  assigning  it  to  accident  rather 
than  to  the  hostility  of  the  natives. 
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**  I  visited  him  the  next  day,  when  he  sent  hastily  for  a  Moor, 
who  he  told  me  was  very  learned,  and  just  come  from  Timbuctoo. 
This  man  expressing  no  surprise  when  he  first  saw  me,  Baba  ex- 
plained it,  by  telling  me,  spontaneously,  that  this  Moor  had  seen 
three  white  men  before,  at  Boussa.  I  eagerly  enquired  the  parti- 
culars of  the  novelty,  and  they  were  again  repeated  to  Baba,  and 
were  thus  interpreted :  '  that  some  years  ago,  a  vessel  with  masts, 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  Quolla  or  Niger  near  Boussa,  with  three 
white  men,  and  some  black.  The  natives  encouraged  by  these 
strange  men,  took  off  provisions  for  sale,  were  well  paid  and  re- 
ceived presents  besides :  it  seems  the  vessel  had  anchored.  The 
next  day,  perceiving  the  vessel  going  on,  the  natives  hurried  after 
her,  (the  Moor  protested  from  their  anxiety  to  save  her  from  some 
sunken  rocks,  with  which  the  Quolla  abounds)  but  the  white  men 
mistaking,  and  thinking  they  pursued  for  a  bad  purpose,  deterred 
them.  The  vessel  soon  after  struck,  the  men  jumped  into  the 
water  and  tried  to  swim,  but  could  not,  for  the  current,  and  were 
drowned.  He  thought  some  of  their  clothes  were  now  at  Wauwaw, 
but  he  did  not  believe  there  were  any  books  or  papers.' "     P.  90. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  King  Sai  Tootoo  Quamina  affixed 
his  mark  to  the  heads  of  a  commercial  agreement,  or  as  Mr. 
Bowdich  more  technically  arrays  it  in  the  language  of  diplo- 
macy, "  The  preliminaries  of  a  general  treaty  were  signed  by 
the  King  in  Council."  Before  this  event,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  the  way,  after  the  ceremonial  of  more 
civilized  countries,  by  an  entertainment  of  eating.  The  em- 
bassadors were  invited  to  a  magnificent  dinner  given  by  the 
swarthy  monarch  at  his  country  palace  at  Sallagha.  In  the 
centre  of  the  royal  garden,  an  area,  equal  to  one  of  the  large 
squares  in  London,  four  huge  umbrellas  of  scarlet  cloth  were 
fixed,  and  under  these  the  dining  table,  covered  with  massy 
plate,  silver  forks,  knives,  and  spoons.  A  large  silver 
waiter  in  the  middle,  supported  a  roasting  pig,  and  around  it 
were  roasted  ducks,  fowls,  stews,  peas,  puddings,  &c.  On 
the  ground  on  one  side  were  soups  and  vegetables,  and  an- 
swering them  on  the  other,  fruite,  sugar-candy,  Port  and 
Madeira  wine,  spirits,  and  Dutch  cordial.  The  banquet  was 
most  handsomely  served,  and  exquisitely  dressed.  The  king 
viewed  it.  from  a  short  distance  with  much  satisfaction,  and 
was  particularly  pleased,  as  we  have  no  doubt  our  fair  coun- 
trywomen will  be,  when  after  the  healths  of  our  respective 
monarchs,  they  toasted  "  The  handsome  women  of  England 
and  Ashantee."  The  table  cloth  and  napkins  were  thrown  as 
largesse  to  the  servants,  and  the  embassadors  retired  to 
Coomassie,  laden  with  a  cold  pig  and  some  cold  fowls  for 
their  supper. 
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On  the  7th  of  September,  the  treaty  itself  was  finally  ratified ; 
after  declaring-  with  as  much  sincerity  as  is  usual  in  these 
solemn  documents,  that  their  shall  be  perpetual  peace  and 
harmony  between  the  two  nations:  it.  stipulates  among  other 
things  that  a  British  officer  shall  be  permitted  constantly  to 
reside  at  Coomassie ;  that  the  king  shall  commit  the  care  of 
his  children's  education  to  the  Governor  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  and  that  diligent  inquiry  shall  be  made  after,  and 
every  assistance  afforded  to  the  expedition  under  Major 
Peddie.  Mr.  Hutchison  was  immediately  nominated  the 
resident,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  Mission,  its 
objects  being  completed,  prepared  for  their  return,  in  which, 
after  some  serious  obstructions,  partly  from  the  natives,  who 
on  the  day  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  embassy,  committed 
some  most. unprovoked  outrages,  and  partly  from  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  country  which  they  had  to  traverse,  they 
fortunately  succeeded. 

In  this  expedition  there  were  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
correct  geographical  observation.  Allowing  fifteen  miles  for 
each  day'sjourney,  the  distance  from  Annamaboe  to  Coomas- 
sie is  146  miles,  and  by  a  mean  of  the  observations  of  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  first,  and  second  satellites,  the  longitude 
of  the  latter  town  is  2°  11'  W.  its  latitude  6°  34'  50"  N. 
The  king's  table  is  daily  supplied  with  fish,  carried  by  relays 
of  men  from  a  lake  Boosmaquee,  three  journies  distant, 
whose  waters  are  unpleasant  to  drink,  and  which,  in  direct 
opposition  to  Mr.  Prince's  celebrated  Tyrian  dye,  "  give  a 
reddish  hue  to  the  hair  of  the  people  who  wash  in  it."  But 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  the  additions 
which  Mr.  Bowdich  has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  African 
geography.  It  would  be  unjust,  even  if  it  were  not  impos- 
sible, to  abridge  his  valuable  chapter  on  this  interesting  and 
obscure  subject. 

The  present  king  is  represented  as  an  amiable  and  also  an 
able  man.  He  has  increased  his  dominion,  his  prerogative, 
and  his  revenue.  He  has  shewn  himself  inclined  to  humanity, 
by  limiting  the  human  sacrifices  at  his  mother's  funeral,  in 
spite  of  the  pressing  importunities  of  the  four  great  families 
who  form  the  aristocracy  of  the  state,  to  extend  them  accord- 
ing to  precedent  His  manner  is  dignified,  and  he  is  very 
studious  to  preserve  the  impression  made  by  it,  having  twice 
dismissed  the  embassy  from  an  audience,  once  with  an  apo- 
logy that  he  had  been  unusually  irritated  after  he  sent  for 
them,  another  time,  that  the  arrival  of  some  agreeable  news 
had  induced  him  "  to  drink  more  than  fitted  him  to  hear  such 
great  palavers  as  theirs."     Mr.  Bowdich  pronounces  him  to 
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be  a  profound  logician;  he  is  courteous,  inquisitive,  ambi- 
tious, and  just.  Surely  these  are  all  characteristics  of  a  great 
king. 

On  occasions  of  more  than  usual  pomp,  his  costume  must 
be  very  imposing-. 

"  The  king  walked  abroad  in  great  state  one  day,  an  irresistible 
caricature  ;  he  had  on  an  old  fashioned  court  suit  of  General  Daen- 
dels'  of  brown  velveteen,  richly  embroidered  with  silver  thistles, 
with  an  English  epaulette  sewn  on  each  shoulder,  the  coat  coming 
close  round  the  knees,  from  which  the  flaps  of  the  waistcoat  were 
not  very  distant,  a  cocked  hat  bound  with  gold  lace,  in  shape  just 
like  that  of  a  coachman's,  white  shoes,  the  long  silver  headed  cane 
we  presented  to  him,  mounted  with  a  crown,  as  a  walking  staff, 
and  a  small  dirk  round  his  waist."     P.  122. 

A  complaint  had  been  made  to  him  of  the  wrongs  of  an 
Ashantee,  whom  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  falsely 
said  to  have  flogged  to  death.  His  answer  to  the  governor's 
denial  of  this  calumny  is  somewhat  curious. 

u  The  king  assures  you,  that  anticipating  a  permanent  union 
of  the  English  and  Ashantees,  so  far  from  allowing  the  death  of 
one  man  to  retard  it,  he  should  take  no  notice  if  a  thousand  were 
flogged  to  death  by  you,  as  reported  here,  well  knowing  the  inso- 
lence of  the  lower  order  of  Ashantees,  which  is  as  vexatious  to  him 
as  to  you." 

Great  men  have  not  been  wanting  on  the  European  con- 
tinent also,  who  have  considered  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of 
the  canaille  by  no  means  a  dear  purchase  for  political  advan- 
tages. 

On  one  occasion,  the  king  expressed  much  regret  that  he 
could  not  make  more  frequent  visits  to  the  quarters  of  the 
embassy.  Their  conversation,  he  said,  entertained  him  more 
than  any  thing  else,  because  it  told  him  of  so  many  things 
black  men  never  heard  of;  but  when  he  wished  to  come,  his 
great  men  checked  him,  saying,  it  did  not  become  so  great  a 
king  to  want  strangers,  but  that  he  ought  to  send  for  them, 
and  make  them  wait  a  long  time  when  they  came  to  hid 
palace.  The  linguists  appear  to  be  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant officers  about  the  Ashantee  court,  and  the  king  is  very 
properly  jealous  in  preserving  their  privileges,  and  particu- 
lar in  his  choice  of  them.  An  old  linguist  of  the  late  king 
having  died  at  a  distant  croom,  Sai  Tootoo  Quamina  sent  a 
present  of  gold  to  make  his  custom  ;  part  of  this  was  embez- 
zled by  the  officer  to  whom  it  was  intrusted ;  on  discovery, 
he  was  disgraced,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death,  if  his 
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rank  had  not  forbidden  these  extremities.  The  king  observed 
to  the  culprit,  "  my  brother's  linguist  did  him  great  good,  so 
when  he  and  my  brother,  who  now  live  with  God,  make  God 
recollect  all,  and  tell  him  the  shame  you  put  on  him  for  me  in 
so  burying-  him,  God  will  kill  me."  The  history  of  the  present 
second  linguist,  Agay,  will  sufficiently  prove  the  king's 
shrewdness. 

"  Agay,  when  a  boy,  carried  salt  from  Aquoomo  to  Coomassie 
for  sale ;  he  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  service  of  Aquootoo, 
caboceer  of  that  place,  against  whom  the  government  had  instituted 
a  palaver,  but  wrongfully.  Agay  accompanied  the  caboceer  when 
he  was  sent  for  to  Coomassie  for  judgment.  After  the  king's  mes- 
sengers had  spoken,  misrepresenting  the  case  in  preference  to 
confessing  the  king  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  the  caboceer  was  con- 
fused, this  boy  suddenly  rose,  and  said,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
narrators,  '  King,  you  have  people  to  wash  you,  to  feed  you,  to 
serve  you,  but  you  have  no  people  to  speak  the  truth  to  you,  and 
tell  you  when  God  does  not  like  your  palaver/  The  assembly 
cried  out  unanimously,  that  the  boy  might  be  hurried  away  and 
his  head  taken  off;  but  the  king  said,  'No!  let  him  finish ;'  and 
Agay  is  said  to  have  spoken  three  hours,  and  to  have  disclosed 
and  argued  the  palaver  to  the  king's  conviction,  and  his  master's 
acquittal.  He  was  retained  to  attend  the  king,  but  treated  with 
no  particular  distinction.  A  serious  palaver  occurring  between  two 
principal  men,  it  was  debated  before  the  council,  who  were  at  a 
loss  to  decide,  but  inclined  to  the  man  whom  the  king  doubted ; 
judgment  was  suspended.  In  the  interim  the  king  sent  Agay, 
privately,  to  the  house  of  each,  to  hear  their  palavers  in  turn,  tete- 
a-tete  :  he  did  so,  and  when  the  king  asked  him  who  he  thought 
was  right,  he  confirmed  his  impression.  '  Now,'  said  the  king, 
*  I  know  you  have  a  good  head.'  Agay  was  then  made  a  linguist, 
and  presented  with  a  house,  wives,  slaves,  and  gold.  Sometime 
afterwards,  the  king  confessing  a  prejudice  against  a  wealthy  cap- 
tain, his  linguists,  always  inclined  to  support  him,  said,  *  If  you 
wish  to  take  his  stool  from  him,  we  will  make  the  palaver;'  but 
Agay  sprung  up,  exclaiming,  '  No,  king !  that  is  not  good ;  that 
man  never  did  you  any  wrong ;  you  know  ail  the  gold  of  your 
subjects  is  yours  at  their  death,  but  if  you  get  all  now,  strangers 
will  go  away  and  say,  only  the  king  has  gold,  and  that  will  not  be 
good,  but  let  them  say  the  king  has  gold,  all  his  captains  have 
gold,  and  all  his  people  have  gold,  then  your  country  will  look 
handsome,  and  the  bush  people  fear  you.'  For  this  the  king  made 
him  second  linguist,  and  much  increased  his  property.  When 
Amanqua  had  the  command  of  the  army  against  Cudjo  Cooma,  the 
king  asked  him  which  linguist  he  would  take,  he  replied,  Adoosee 
or  Otee  ;  the  king  said,  no !  I  will  give  you  this  boy,  he  has  the 
best  head  for  hard  palavers.  Amanqua  urged  that  he  was  too 
young,  the  king  told  him  he  was  a  fool  to  say  so.     He  then  made 
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Amanqtia  take  fetish  with  him  to  report  the  merits  of  A  gay  faith- 
fully, who  distinguished  himself  so  much,  that  he  is  always  em- 
ployed in  difficult  foreign  palavers."     P.  248. 

The  laws  of  Ashantee,  as  they  regard  the  commerce  of  the 
sexes,  are  unusually  severe  ;  even  to  praise  the  beauty  of 
another  man's  wife  is  forbidden,  as  leading-  to  adultery  by 
implication.  Especial  privileges  on  this  head  are  reserved 
for  the  king's  sisters  ;  they  may  marry  or  intrigue  with  whom 
they  please,  provided  always  that  they  be  eminently  strong  or 
personable  men. 

The  Ashantees  themselves  believe  that  their  kings  and 
caboceers  after  death  enjoy  an  eternal  state  of  luxury  with 
the  Deity,  and  with  this  impression  kill  a  number  of  both 
sexes  at  their  funeral  customs,  to  administer  to  their 
pleasures.  The  Moors  also,  who  live  among  them,  imagine 
that  in  a  future  state  every  man  is  rewarded  according  to  his 
rank.  This  reminds  us  of  the  creed  of  Captain  Viats,  the 
Polish  oflicer,  who  was  executed  in  Charles  the  Second's  time, 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Thynn.  He  died  "  confident  that 
God  would  consider  a  gentleman,  and  deal  with  him  suitably 
to  the  condition  and  profession  he  had  placed  him  in,  and 
would  not  take  it.  ill  of  a  soldier,  who  lived  by  his  sword,  to 
revenge  the  affront,  offered  him  by  another."  The  trial  by 
ordeal  is  commonly  practised  in  cases  of  theft ;  an  aggry  bead 
is  placed  in  water,  the  person  who  drinks  places  his  right 
foot  against  the  right  foot  of  the  accused,  and  invokes  the 
power  of  the  bead  to  kill  him  if  he  be  guilty.  On  all  occa- 
sions when  they  drink,  they  spill  a  little  on  the  ground,  as  a 
libation  to  the  fetish,  and  on  rising  from  their  seats,  the 
attendants  carefully  lay  them  on  their  sides,  to  prevent  the 
Devil,  whom,  contrary  to  our  notions,  they  believe  to  be 
white,  from  slipping,  like  lianquo,  into  their  master's  places. 
Persons  accused  of  witchcraft,  or  of  having  a  devil,  are  tor- 
tured to  death. 

The  decease  of  a  person  is  announced  by  a  discharge  of 
musquetry  proportioned  to  his  rank,  and  in  an  instant  a  croud 
of  slaves  burst  from  the  house,  to  secrete  themselves  from 
sacrifice  till  the  custom  is  over.  The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  diabolical  rites  which  the  embassy  witnessed  at  the 
custom  of  Quatehie  Quofie's  mother. 

"  We  walked  to  Assafoo  about  twelve  o'clock ;  the  vultures 
were  hovering  around  two  headless  trunks,  scarcely  cold.  Several 
troops  of  women,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  in  each,  were  dancing  by 
in  movements  resembling  skaiting,  lauding  and  bewailing  the  de- 
ceased in  the  most  dismal,  yet  not  discordant  strains  ;   audible, 
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from  the  vast  number,  at  a  considerable  distance.  Other  troops 
carried  the  rich  cloths  and  silks  of  the  deceased  on  their  heads,  in 
shining  brass  pans,  twisted  and  stuffed  into  crosses,  cones,  globes, 
and  a  fanciful  variety  of  shapes  only  to  be  imagined,  and  imposing 
at  a  small  distance  the  appearance  of  rude  deities.  The  faces, 
arms,  and  breasts  of  these  women  were  profusely  daubed  with  red 
earth,  in  horrid  emulation  of  those  who  had  succeeded  in  besmear- 
ing themselves  with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  The  crowd  was 
overbearing;  horns,  drums,  and  muskets,  yells,  groans,  and 
screeches  invaded  our  hearing  with  as  many  horrors  as  were 
crowded  on  our  sight.  Now  and  then  a  victim  was  hurried  bv, 
generally  dragged  or  run  along  at  full  speed ;  the  uncouth  dress', 
and  the  exulting  countenances  of  those  who  surrounded  him 
likening  them  to  as  many  fiends.  I  observed  apathy,  more  fre- 
quently than  despair  or  emotion,  in  the  looks  of  the  victims.  The 
chiefs  and  captains  were  arriving  in  all  directions,  announced  by 
the  firing  of  muskets,  and  the  peculiar  flourishes  of  their  horns 
many  of  which  were  by  this  time  familiar  to  us  ;  they  were  then 
habited  plainly  as  warriors,  and  were  soon  lost  to  our  sight  in  the 
crowd.  An  old  Odumata  passed  in  his  hammock,  he  bade  us 
observe  him  well  when  he  passed  again  :  this  prepared  us  in  a  small 
degree.  Presently  the  king's  arrival  in  the  market  place  was 
announced,  the  crowd  rolled  towards  it  impetuously,  but  the  sol- 
diery hacked  on  all  sides  indiscriminately,  and  formed  a  passage 
for  the  procession.  Quatchie  Quofie  hurried  by,  plunging  from 
side  to  side  like  a  Bacchanal,  drunk  with  the  adulation  of  his  bel- 
lowing supporters  ;  his  attitudes  were  responsive  to  the  horror  and 
barbarism  of  the  exultations  which  inspired  them.  The  victims 
with  large  knives  driven  through  their  cheeks,  eyed  him  with  in- 
difference ;  he  them  with  a  savage  joy,  bordering  on  phrenzy : 
insults  were  aggravated  on  the  one,  flattery  lavished  on  the  other. 
Our  disgust  was  beguiled  for  an  instant  by  surprise.  The  chiefs 
who  had  just  before  passed  us  in  their  swarthy  cloths,  and  the  dark 
gloomy  habits  of  war,  now  followed  Quatchie  Quofie,  glistenino-  [n 
all  the  splendour  of  their  fetish  dresses  :  the  sprightly  variety  of 
their  movements  ill  accorded  with  the  ceremony.  Old  Odumata's 
vest  was  covered  with  fetish,  cased  invariably  in  gold  or  silver.  A 
variety  of  extraordinary  ornament  and  novel  insignia,  courted  and 
reflected  the  sun  in  every  direction.  It  was  like  a  splendid  panto- 
mime after  a  Gothic  tragedy. 

"  We  followed  to  the  market  place.  The  king,  and  the  chiefs 
not  immediately  connected  with  Quatchie  Quofie,  were  seated 
under  their  canopies,  with  the  usual  insignia  and  retinue,  and  lined 
about  the  half  of  a  circle,  apparently  half  a  mile  in  circumference  • 
the  soldiery  completed  it,  their  respective  chiefs  situated  amongst 
them.  Thirteen  victims,  surrounded  by  their  executioners,  whose 
black  shaggy  caps  and  vests  gave  them  the  appearance  of  bears 
rather  than  men,  were  pressed  together  by  the  crowd  to  the  left  of 
the  king.  The  troops  of  women,  before  described,  paraded  without 
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the  circle,  vociferating  the  dirge.      Rum   and   palm   wine  were 
flowing  copiously,  horns  and  drums  were  exerted  even  to  frenzy. 
In  an  instant  there  was  a  burst  of  musquetry  near  the  king,  and  it 
spread  and  continued  incessantly,  around  the   circle,  for  upwards 
of  an  hour.     The  soldiers  kept  their  stations,  but  the  chiefs,  after 
firing,  bounded  once  round  the  area  with  the  gesture  and  extra- 
vagance of  madmen  ;  their  panting  followers  enveloping  them  in 
flags,  occasionally  firing  in  all  the  attitudes  of  a  scaramouch,  and 
incessantly  bellowing  the  strong    names    of  their  exulting  chief, 
whose  musquet  they  snatched  from  his  hands  directly  he  had  fired. 
An  old  hag,  described  as  the  head  fetish  woman  of  the   family, 
screamed  and  plunged  about  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  as  if  in  the 
greatest  agonies.     The  greater  the  chief  the  heavier  the  charge  of 
powder  he  is  allowed  to  fire ;  the  heaviest  charge  recollected,  was 
that  fired  by  the  king  on  the  death  of  his  sister,  eighteen  ackies,  or 
an  ounce  avoirdupoise.     Their  blunderbusses  and  long  guns  were 
almost  all  braced  closely  with  the  cordage  of  the  country ;  they 
were  generally  supported  by  their  attendants  whilst  they  fired ; 
several  did  not  appear  to  recover  it  for  nearly  a  minute  ;  Odumata's 
old  frame  seemed  shaken  almost  to  dissolution.     Many  made  a 
point  of  collecting  near  us,  just  within  the  circle,  and  firing  as  close 
as  possible  to  startle  us ;  the  frequent  bursting  of  their  muskets 
made  this  rather    alarming  as  well  as  disagreeable.     The  firing 
abated,  they  drank  freely  from  the  bowls  of  palm  wine,  religiously 
pouring  a  small  quantity  on  the  ground  before  they  raised  them  to 
their  lips."     P.  284. 

'«  The  executioners  wrangled  and  struggled  for  the  office,  and 
the  indifference  with  which  the  first  poor  creature  looked  on,  in 
the  torture  he  was  from  the  knife  passed  through  his  cheeks,  was 
remarkable  :  the  nearest  executioner  snatched  the  sword  from  the 
others,  the  right  hand  of  the  victim  was  then  lopped  off,  he  was 
thrown  down,  and  his  head  was  sawed  rather  than  cut  off;  it  was 
cruelly  prolonged,    I  will  not  say  wilfully.      Twelve  more  were 
dragged  forward,  but  we  forced  our  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
retired  to  our  quarters.     Other  sacrifices,  principally  female,  were 
made  in  the  bush  where  the  body  was  buried.     It  is  usual  to  '  wet 
the  grave'  with  the  blood  of  a  freeman  of  respectability.     All  the 
retainers  of  the  family  being  present,  and  the  heads  of  all  the  victims 
deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  several  are  unsuspectingly 
called  on  in  a  hurry  to  assist  in  placing  the  coffin  or  basket,  and 
just  as  it  rests  on  the  heads  or  skulls,  a  slave  from  behind  stuns 
one  of  these  freemen  by  a  violent  blow,  followed  by  a  deep  gash  in 
the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  he  is  rolled  in  on  the  top  of  the 
body,  and  the  grave  instantly  filled  up,     A  sort  of  carnival,  varied 
by  firing,  drinking,  singing,  and  dancing,  was  kept  up  in  Assafoo 
for  several  days  ;  the  chiefs  generally  visiting  it  every  evening,  or 
sending  their  linguists  with  a  dash  of  palm  wine  or  rum  to  Quatchie 
Quofie  ;  and  I  was  given  to  understand,  that,  but  for  the  approach- 
ing war  and  the  necessary  economy  of  powder,  there  would  have 
been  eight  great  customs  instead  of  one."     P.  287. 
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At  the  death  of  a  king,  all  the  customs  which  have  been 
r.vj.de  for  the  subjects  who  have  died  during-  his  reign,  with 
all  their  dreadful  accompaniments,  must  be  repeated.  Every 
member  of  the  royal  house  affects  temporary  insanity,  and 
ranging-  about  the  streets  with  musquets,  fires  promiscuously 
among-  the  crowd.  The  custom  for  Sai  Qaamina  was  re- 
peated weekly  for  three  months ;  each  time  two  hundred 
slaves  were  sacrificed,  and  twenty-five  barrels  of  powder  ex- 
pended. 

The  king-  is  allowed  3333  wives :  a  mystical  number,  but 
for  the  sake  of  domestic  peace,  he  is  seldom  attended  by  more 
than  six  at  one  time.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  complete  his 
list,  he  consaws  or  betroths  himself  to  an  infant  at  the  breast. 
When  his  majesty  spits,  the  boys  with  elephants'  tails  sedu- 
lously wipe  it  up,  or  cover  it  with  sand.  When  he  drinks,  he 
spills  a  great  quantity  of  palm  wine  on  his  beard,  of  the 
length  of  which  he  is  remarkably  proud,  and  draws  his  fingers 
repeatedly  through  it  while  it  is  yet  dropping.  When  he 
sneezes,  every  person  present  places  the  two  first  fingers 
across  his  forehead  and  breast.  Ambassadors  to  foreign 
powers  are  treated  with  a  regard  to  economy,  which  demands 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  Foreign  Office.  They  are 
fitted  out  with  all  possible  regard  to  splendour  of  suite  and 
attire  ;  but  on  their  return,  every  thing  (except  the  additional 
wives  which  have  been  granted  them)  is  surrendered  to  the 
public  treasury.  The  public  criers,  in  order  to  render  them 
more  conspicuous,  are  always  deformed  or  maimed,  and  are 
dressed  in  a  monkey- skin  cap,  with  a  goltl  plate  in  front,  and 
the  tail  hanging  down  behind.  Each  of  the  great  captains 
has  a  peculiar  flourish  on  his  horn,  adapted  to  some  short 
sentence.  The  king's,  "  I  pas's  ail  kings  in  the  world." 
Apokoo's,  "  Ashantees,  do  you  do  right  now  ?"  Gimma's, 
"  While  I  live  no  harm  can  come."  Bundahema's,  "  I  am  a 
great  king's  son."  Amaaqua's,  "  ~No  one  dares  trouble  me." 
And  every  midnight  the  king's  horns  perform  a  particular 
strain,  meaning  "  King  Sai  thanks  all  his  captains  and  all  his 
people  for  to  day," 

We  remember  to  have  heard  from  an  eye-witness,  that  one 
of  the  njaniac  sans-culotte.s,  during  the  early  revolutionary 
massacres,  entered  a  coffee-house  in  Paris  with  the  reeking 
heart  of  a  royalist,  which  he  devoured  with  the  most  savage 
exultation  ;  he  was  not  however  original  in  his  enormity. 

"  Several  of  the  hearts  of  the  enemy  are  cut  out  by  the  fetish 
wen  who  follow  the  ftrtny,  and  the  blood  and  small  pieces  being 
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mixed,  (with  much  ceremony  and  incantation,)  with  various  conse- 
crated herbs,  all  those  who  have  never  killed  an  enemy  before  ent 
a  portion,  for  it  is  believed  that  if  they  did  not,  their  vigour  and 
courage  would  be  secretly  wasted  by  the  haunting  spirit  of  the 
deceased.  It  was  said  that  the  king  and  all  the  dignitaries  partook, 
of  the  heart  of  any  celebrated  enemy ;  this  was  only  whispered ; 
that  they  wore  the  smaller  joints,  bones,  and  the  teeth  of  the  slain 
monarchs  was  evident  as  well  as  boasted.  One  man  was  pointed 
out  to  me,  as  always  eating  the  heart  of  the  enemy  he  killed  with 
his  own  hand.  The  number  of  an  army  is  ascertained  or  preserved 
in  cowries  or  coin  by  Apokoo.  When  a  successful  general  returns, 
he  waits  about  two  days  at  a  short  distance  from  the  capital,  to 
receive  the  king's  compliments,  and  to  collect  all  the  splendour 
possible  for  his  entree,  to  encourage  the  army  and  infatuate  the 
people.  The  most  famous  generals  are  distinguished  by  the  addi- 
tion of  warlike  names,  more  terrific  than  glorious,  as  they  designate 
their  manner  of  destroying  their  prisoners.  Apokoo  was  called 
Aboavvassa,  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting  off  their  arms. 
Appia,  Sheaboo,  as  he  beats  their  heads  in  pieces  with  a  stone. 
Ananiqua,  Abiniowa,  as-  he  cuts  off  their  legs."     P.  '500. 

We  cannot  omit  to  mention  two  usages,  from  the  singular 
illustration  which  they  afford  of  similar  habits  recorded  in 
Scripture.  About  ten  days  after  the  Yam  custom,  a  sheep 
and  a  goat  are  sacrificed  in  the  palace  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  blood  is  poured  over  the  door-posts.  It  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble but  that  this  rite  must  be  connected  with  some  obscure 
tradition  of  the  Jewish  passover.  The  other  usage  strikingly 
calls  to  mind  one  of  our  Saviour's  parables. 

"  It  is  a  frequent  practice  of  the  king's,  to  consign  sums  of  gold 
to  the  care  of  rising  captains,  without  requiring  them  from  them 
for  two  or  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  expects  the 
captain  not  only  to  restore  the  principal,  but  to  prove  that  he  has 
acquired  sufficient  of  his  own,  from  the  use  of  it,  to  support  the 
greater  dignity  the  king  would  confer  on  him.  If  he  has  not,  his 
talent  is  thought  too  mean  for  further  elevation.  Should  he  have 
no  good  traders  amongst  his  dependents,  (for  if  he  has  there  is  no 
difficulty)  usury  and  worse  resources  are  countenanced,  and 
thought  more  creditable  than  a  failure,  ascribed  to  want  of  talent 
rather  than  to  a  regard  of  principle."     P.  295. 

In  architecture,  if  we  may  judge  by  Mr.  Bowdich's  draw- 
ings, they  are  by  no  means  unskilled,  whether  we  regard  taste 
or  convenience.  One  of  the  king's  favourite  projects  is  to 
build  a  palace,  roofed  with  brass  pans,  beaten  into  flat  sur- 
faces, and  laid  over  an  ivory  frame-work.  The  windows  and 
the  doors  to  be  cased  in  gold,  and  the  door-posts  and  pillars 
to  be  made  of  ivory.     Coomassie,  without  its  suburbs,  is  an 
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oblong,  four  miles  in  circumference.  Four  of  the  principal 
streets  are  half  a  mile  long,  and  from  50  to  100  yards  wide. 
Some  of  their  names  are  amusing.  There  is  the  prison-street 
and  the  cannon-street,  and  that  above  the  quarter  in  which 
the  embassy  resided,  is  called  Osamarandiduiim,  literally, 
"  with  a  thousand  musquets  you  could  not  light  those  who 
live  there."  The  population  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  roughly 
estimated  by  Mr.  Bowdich  at  more  than  a  million  of  soids. 

Mr.  Bowdich  has  given  two  chapters  on  the  language  and 
the  music  of  the  Ashantees  ;  for  the  former  his  materials  are 
necessarily  scanty,  but  it  appears  a  highly  figurative  tongue. 
One  expression,  their  yood  night,  may  suffice  as  a  specimen, 
Woo'au  d'tcherrimong,  "  Sleep  till  the  lighting  of  the  world." 
In  his  account  of  their  music,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  Donee  eram 
gratus  Tibi  of  Horace  and  the  following  song  : 

"  1st  Woman.     My  husband  likes  me  too  much, 

He  is  good  to  me, 

Rut  I  cannot  like  him, 

So  I  must  listen  to  my  lover. 
"  1st  Man.         My  wife  does  not  please  me, 

I  tire  of  her  now  ; 

So  I  will  please  myself  with  another, 

Who  is  very  handsome. 
*'  2nd  Woman.  My  lover  tempts  me  with  sweet  words, 

But  my  husband  always  does  me  good, 

So  I  must  like  him  well, 

And  I  must  be  true  to  him. 
"  2nd  Man.       Girl  you  pass  my  wife  handsome, 

But  I  cannot  call  you  wife ; 

A  wife  pleases  her  husband  only, 

But  when  I  leave  you,  you  go  to  others."  P.  369. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article,  the  interest  of  which  has 
induced  us  to  protract  it  to  a  more  than  usual  length,  with  an 
anecdote,  placing  his  sable  majesty's  generosity  in  a  distin- 
guished point  of  view. 

"  His  Majesty,  some  years  ago,  took  one  of  Apokoo's  daugh- 
ters to  wife ;  she  is  now  one  of  the  finest  women  in  Coomassie,  and 
must  have  been  a  great  beauty.  It  was  discovered  by  the  chief 
eunuch  that  she  had  intrigued  with  one  of  the  attendants.  It  was 
told  the  king  that  one  of  his  wives  had  proved  false ;  *  let  her  die 
instantly,'  said  he  in  a  rage  ;  the  slave  whispered  him,  *  it  is  Apo- 
koo's child.'  He  rose  in  silence,  and  went  to  the  harem,  and  the 
culprit  being  sent  for,  the  king  turned  his  head  away,  while  he 
folded  his  cloth  around  him,  and  lifting  the  curtain  to  let  her  pass, 
he  exclaimed,  '  go,  you  are  free  !  your  father  was  my  father,  he  is 
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my  friend,  and  for  his  sake,  I  forget  you ;  when  you  find  any  mart 
good  enough  for  you,  let  me  know  and  1  will  give  him  gold.'  Her 
father  has  not  allowed  her  to  marry  again.     P.  418. 

Our  difficulty  in  this. review  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  nar- 
rowness oi  our  limits.     Where  almost  every  thing  is  new  and 


1Je  con- 


worthy  of  relation,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  reject.  W 
fidentfy  recommend  our  readers  therefore  to  this  work  at 
large,  assuring  them  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit  a 
vast  portion  off  matter  of  extraordinary  interest  and  informa- 
tion. The  strange  mixture  of  savage  and  civilized  habits,  of 
the  grotesque  and  the  horrible,  the  magnificent  and  the  bar- 
barous, throws  a  living  character  of  the  whole  length  picture, 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  transfer  to  the  miniature  ;  and  we 
should  be  most  unjust  if  we  did  not  repeat,  that  we  know  not 
when  this  species  of  literature  has  received  so  valuable  an 
accession  to  its  treasures. 


Art.  IV.  An  Enguiry  concerning  some  of  the  Doctrines 
maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome :  in  Answer  to  the 
Charge  of  Intolerance,  brought  by  the  Members  of  that 
Church  against  Members  oftHe  Church  of  England.  By 
Arthur  M.  Kenney,  J).  D.  Dean  of  Achonry,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  8vo.  140  pp.  Bl- 
vingtons.     1818. 

Once  more  are  the  friends  of  our  Protestant  Establish- 
ments obliged,  by  the  restless  advocates  of  Popish  claims,  to 
resume  a  posture  of  defence  ;  once  more  are  their  machina- 
tions to  be  counteracted,  their  influence  resisted  :  year  after 
year  has  the  legislature  been  harassed  with  petitions  for  pri- 
vileges and  powers,  which  it  has  repeatedly  declared  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  safety  of  a  Protestant  state;  and  a* 
often  have  the  petitioners  been,  dismissed  with  a  firm,  yet 
temperate  refusaj.  But  they  imagine,  it  should  seem,  that 
the  defenders  of  our  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  worn, 
out  by  the  toil  ol  continual  resistance,  will  at  last  retire  from 
the  contest ;  and  that  their  importunity  will  extort  the  con- 
cession from  our  weariness,  which  their  arguments  have 
failed  to  justify  to  oar  reason.  We  trust,  however,  that  the 
event  will  prove  their  calculations  to  be  ill  founded  :  they 
who  have  on  former  occasions  shewn,  that  they  were  fully 
competent  to  the  defeat  of  a  wily  and  persevering  enemy, 
will  doubtless  meet  him  again  in  the  field,  where  former  con- 
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■quests  have  given  lustre  to  their  names ;  and  each  succeeding 
struggle  may  be  expected  to  call  forth,  as  has  hitherto  beeii 
the  case,  new  talent  and  new  energy  in  defence  of  our 
.liberty  as  Britons,  and  our  faith  as  Christians .;  for  that  both' 
are  deeply  involved  in  the  issue  of  the  combat,  we  shall  never 
cease  to  think. 

The  sigj&s  of  the  times  are,  however,  sufficiently  porten- 
tous :  on  one  side  we  see  unwearied  activity,  and  united  ef- 
forts, discernment  to  perceive,  mid  skill  to  employ  every  op- 
portunity of  advantage  ;  on  the  other  too  much  perhaps  of 
confident  reliance  on  the  justice  of  a  good  cause,  as  if  it 
would  support  itself,  and  required  no  united  and  powerful 
exertions  on  the  part  of  its  friends.  With  -sorrow  we  are 
obliged  to  add,  that  there  is  xvA  even  among  the  warm  and 
siucere  adherents  of  our  Protestant  Establishments,  that  uni- 
versal and  deeply-rooted  conviction  of  the  dangerous  character 
of  Popery  which  actuated  those  illustrious  men,  who  raised 
the  venerable  fabrick  of  our  religious  and  political  liberties. 
Too  many  have  learned  to  lay  aside  that  distrustful  vigilance 
which  our  ancestors  constantly  and  carefully  maintained ;  and 
even  to  regard,  with  an  eye  of  favour,  projects  and  propo- 
sals which  they  would  have  instantly  and  peremptorily  re- 
jected. 

That  the  Papist  should  crave  political  influence  and  power 
is  not  surprising  ;  for  thus  only  can  he  hope  to  see  his  Church 
restored  to  that  dominant  supremacy  which  is  the  darling  ob- 
ject of  his  wishes,  the  continual  aim  of  his  labours;  but  that 
Protestants  should  tamely  witness  his  encroachments,  and  not 
put  forth  a  hand  to  check  and  repel  them ;  that  any  of  them 
should  be  so  forgetful  of  the  lessons  of  past  experience,  so 
careless  of  their  truest  interests,  so  little  sensible  of  the  bless- 
ings of  that  deliverance  which  Providence  has  enabled  them 
to  enjoy,  ;as  to  lend  their  aid  to  his  designs;  to  petition  that 
the  weapons  which  he  once  wielded  for  the  destruction  of  their 
forefathers  may  again  be  placed  in  his  bauds  ;  this  is  so 
alarming  an  instance  of  infatuation,  that,  in  our  more  Res- 
ponding moments,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  consider  it  as  a 
signal  of  an  approaching  visitation  :  quus  Deus  rati  perdere 
prius  dementat. 

The  historian  of  the  martyred  Ridley  very  truely  observes, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  work  ; 

"  We  often  grow  insensible  of  our  blessings,  merely  from  the 
long  and  uninterrupted  possession  of  them.  And  this  insensibility 
usually  makes  us  careless  of  preserving  them,  till  we  are  again 
taught  to  judge  of  their  value  by  their  loss.  Something  of  this 
kind,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  our  case  at  present  with  regard  to  th# 
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Reformation  ;  we  have  possessed  that  blessing  so  long,  that  we 
have  forgot  to  enjoy  it.  Ignorant  of  the  servitude  under  which 
our  fathers  groaned,  we  know  not  how  to  relish  our  own  deliver- 
ance. The  deformities  of  a  superstition  two  hundred  years  ago  are 
so  far  out  of  sight,  as  to  make  us  less  attentive  to  the  beauties  of  a 
reasonable  service.  By  these  means  we  not  only  reap  less  plea- 
sure than  we  might,  and  produce  less  fruit  than  we  ought ;  but  we 
grow  less  apprehensive  of  the  tyranny  that  watches  to  enslave  us, 
and  less  zealous  to  maintain  that  liberty  which  our  ancestors  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  to  purchase  for  us."  (Gloster  Ridley's  Life  of  Bp. 
Itidley.) 

Hence  it  becomes  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  as  this 
listless  apathy  respecting  existing  blessings  and  impending 
evils,  seems  to  steal  upon  the  public  mind,  to  awaken  it  to  a 
sounder  judgment  of  its  duties  and  its  interests,  by  shewing 
that  Popery  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable ;  that  it  conti- 
nues to  be  in  principle,  and  infallibly  will  be  in  practice, 
should  it  succeed  in  obtaining  the  object  of  its  wishes,  the 
same  intolerant  and  domineering  superstition  >vhich  it  was  in 
the  former  days  of  its  power ;  and  that,  therefore,  every  ad- 
vocate of  mental  and  personal  freedom,  every  lover  of  his 
country,  every  friend  of  true  religion,  should  unite  to  oppose 
its  restoration  to  that  force  and  influence,  which  have  already 
been  so  mischievously  employed.  We  fear  not  that  this  would 
be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  country,  would  those  who 
are  competent  to  investigate  and  explain  the  question,  give 
themselves  heartily  to  the  important  work.  At  present,  a 
vague  and  general  notion  of  the  evils  which  Popery  lias 
formerly  brought  upon  the  nation,  is  all  which  many  Pro- 
testants possess  :  they  know  that  in  the  list  of  our  former 
sovereigns  are  to  be  found  a  Mary,  who  lighted  the  flame  of 
persecution  ;  and  a  James  who  attempted  to  destroy  the  civil 
liberties  of  his  subjects,  in  order  to  serve  the  cause,  and  re- 
establish the  dominion  of  the  llomish  Church.  But  these 
events  they  consider  as  tales  of  other  times,  recorded  for 
their  information  and  amusement,  but  not  for  their  instruc- 
tion. Or  they  have  artfully  been  persuaded  to  believe,  that 
such  evils  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  personal  character  of  a 
few  bigoted  and  tyrannical  individuals,  and  not  to  the  im- 
mutable spirit  of  those  doctrines  and  institutions  which  they 
strove  to  uphold.  Many  of  them,  doubtless,  have  met  with 
peaceable  and  amiable  persons  of  the  Romish  communion  ; 
thev  have  held  converse  with  its  priests,  and  heard  from  them 
the  language  of  mildness  and  conciliation  ;  and  they  have  un- 
Avisely  estimated  the  principles  of  the  Papal  Church  by  the 
temper  and  expressions  of  a  few  of  its  members ;  and  have 
conceived  that  the  meek  forbearance  under  which  it  veils  its 
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more  obnoxious  pretensions,  when  held  in  subjection  to  the 
civil  power,  will  also  regulate  its  proceedings,  when  the  rod 
of  authority  is  once  more  placed  within  its  grasp. 

To  all  such  persons,  we  earnestly  recommend  a  serious  pe- 
rusal of  the  important  documents,  which  the  indefatigable 
author  of  the  Tract  now  before  us  has  accumulated  for  their 
information.  In  them  they  will  see,  not  only  what  Popery 
was,  but  what  it  is,  and  what  it  infallibly  will  ever  be ;  and 
if,  after  such  an  exposition,  they  can  still  consent  to  set  the 
leaders  of  that  Church  among  the  senators  and  princes  of  the 
land,  to  give  them  a  share  in  the  executive  power,  and  a 
voice  in  the  legislature  of  the  nation ;  we  can  only  say,  that 
the  ruin  which  they  will  bring  upon  their  own  heads,  will  not 
be  more  certain,  than  it  will  be  merited. 

The, great  body  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Church  of 
England 

"  Have  been  charged,"  says  the  Dean,  "  with  intolerance,  be- 
cause they  have  opposed  the  demands  for  legislative  and  executive 
power  in*  these  countries,  preferred  by  leading  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Now,  since  toleration  has  been  considered  by 
some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men,  as  one  of  the  characters  of  a 
pure  Christian  Church  ;  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  intolerance 
is  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  sacred  Gospel ;  it  he- 
comes  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  against 
whose  members  so  very  serious  a  charge  is  brought,  to  meet  it 
fairly.  If  the  laws  which  might  justly  be  called  penal,  still  re- 
mained upon  the  statute-book;  if  either  the  property  or  personal 
liberty  of  any  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects,  were  in- 
vaded on  account  of  their  religion,  they  who  would  desire  that 
such  a  system  of  oppression  should  be  continued,  might  justly  be 
accused  of  intolerance.  Nay  more,  if  any  stations  and  offices, 
any  honours  and  privileges,  were  withheld  from  Roman  Catho- 
lics, without  reasonable  ground  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  established  Church,  it  would,  I  think,  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  the  supporters  of  that  exclusion,  to 
repel  such  an  accusation. 

"  But,  are  the  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  intole- 
rant, because,  though  they  may  approve  of  and  rejoice  at  the 
abrogation  of  all  those  oppressive  laws,  they  yet  object  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  few  remaining  restrictive  statutes,  which  preclude  Ro- 
man Catholics  from  admission  into  the  legislature,  and  the  higher 
offices  of  the  state  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily, 
it  will  be  right  to  take  a  view  ;  First,  of  the  principles  maintained 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  account  of  which,  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  feel  themselves  bound  to  resist  the  proposed 
repeal.  II.  Of  the  natural  tendency  which  those  principles  have. 
III.  Of  the  effects  actually  produced   by  those  principles,  when 
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the  political  powers  of  these  countries  were  subjected  to  their  in- 
fluence."    P.  1. 

It  will  easily  be  seen,  that  the  whole  question  now  at  issue 
between  the  opponents  of  what  are  called  "  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic claims,"  and  their  supporters,  depends  upon  the  result 
of  such  an  enquiry  as  the  Dean  has  proposed.  If  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  not  those  imputed  to  her 
by  Protestant  writers  ;  or  if  these  principles  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  injury  to  a  Protestant 
state  ;  and  it  the  actual  testimony  of  history  does  not  shew, 
that  they  have  produced  such  effects,  wherever  they  have 
been  allowed  to  operate  uncontrouled  ;  then,  to  withhold 
from  Roman  Catholics  any  of  the  civil  privileges,  and  politi- 
cal honours  or  offices  which  the  other  members  of  the  state 
enjoy,  would  be  intolerant  and  indefensible  :  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  averments  of  Protestants  be  capable  of  full 
and  satisfactory  proof;  then  the  folly  of  conceding  to  suck 
claimants  the  object  of  their  desire,  can  only  be  paralleled 
by  that  of  the  stupified  maid-servant,  who  suffered  the  thief 
to  cut  her  throat  without  resistance,  lest  in  the  struggle  hk 
knife  should  wound  her  fingers. 

The  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome  which  are  consi- 
dered by  wise  and  moderate  men  as  justly  obnoxious,  and 
such  as  render  it  impossible  to  admit  her  members  with  safety 
to  a  share  in  the  legislative  deliberations,  and  executive  ad- 
ministration of  the  state,  are  thus  enumerated  : — 

"  I.  The  fundamental  and  comprehensive  one  of  her  infallibility^ 

"  II.  'I  hat  out  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  salvation  is  not  to  be 
hoped  for. 

"  III.  That  all  who  shall  voluntarily  and  stedfastly  adhere  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  are  schismatics,  and  therefore  out  of  the  way 
of  salvation. 

"  IV.  That  all  who  shall  voluntarily  and  stedfastly  adhere  to  the 
Protestant  religion  are  Heretics,  and,  therefore,  also,  out.  of  the 
way  of  salvation :  and  that  they  who  shall  die  in  such  voluntary 
and  stedfast  adherence,  will  be  damned. 

"  V.  That  tUe  Protestant  Clergy  are  usurpers  of  the  sacred 
office. 

"  VI.  That  the  Church  of  Rome  possesses  a  jurisdiction  over 
Protestants. 

"  VII.  That  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  united  Kingdom,  owe 
spiritual  allegiance  to  a  foreign  Prince."     P.  4. 

The  evidence  that  these  principles  are  all  actually,  and  at 
this  moment  maintained  by  the  Chuivdi  of  Rome,  is  takei^ 
from  an  authority  which  the  Beau  rightly  considers  to  be 
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decisive  on  the  subject.  This  authority  is  the  Divinity  Class 
Book  of  the. Royal  College  of  Maynooth;  a  treatise  winch 
every  candidate  for  the  ministry  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  is  obliged  to  study,  and  treasure  up  in  his 
mind,  as  the  unalterable  rule  of  his  future  opinions,  and  his 
official  conduct. 

We  have  followed  the  learned  Dean  with  considerable  in- 
terest and  attention  through  this  part  of  his   investigation  5 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  testimony  which  he 
has  drawn  from  the  unexceptionable  authority  to  which  he 
has  appealed,  may  fairly  satisfy  every  unprejudiced   mind, 
that   no   alteration    has   taken  place    in    the  principles    of 
Popery,  which  can  render  it  safe  now  to  grant,  what  the 
wisest  of  our  legislators  have  hitherto  thought  it  necessary  to 
refuse.     These  principles    are  shewn  to  be  equally  incom- 
patible with  the  free   and  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  our 
Protestant  faith,  and  with  the  dominant  authority  of  our  esta- 
blished Church.     They  not  only  induce,   but   oblige   those 
who  adhere  to  them,  by  all  means  in  their  power  to  impugn, 
oppose,  and   destroy  it;    they  enlist  the  best  feelings   and 
most  righteous  impulses  of  the  human  heart  in  the  worst  of 
causes,  and  make  men  abettors  of  persecution  and  spiritual 
tyranny,  in  proportion  as  they  are  sincere  in  their  religious 
opinions,  and  anxious   for  the  salvation  of  their  brethren. 
For  he  who  conscientiously  believes  that  out  of  the  pale  of 
his  own  Church  no  man  can  be  saved,  and  that  eternal  con- 
demnation  must  be  consequently  the  lot  of  his  Protestant 
brother,  unless  he  be  reclaimed,  will  never  allow  him  the 
quiet  profession  of  his  religion;  and  he  who  thinks  that  the 
Church   of  Rome  has  a  jurisdiction  over  Protestants,  that 
the  Protestant  Clergy  are  usurpers,  and  the  effect  of  their 
ministrations  the  spiritual  destruction  of  all  who  partake  in 
them,  will  feel  it  a  sacred  duty  to  exercise  that  jurisdiction, 
by  silencing,  quocunque  modo,  such  mischievous  intruders 
on  the  sacred  office,  and  forcibly  removing  their  congrega- 
tions from  the  contagion  of  their  pernicious  instructions. 

The  nature  of  this  tract  will  evidently  not  allow  us  to 
attempt  an  analysis  of  its  contents ;  we  must  refer  all  who 
wish  for  full  and  authentic  information  on  a  question,  which 
every  Protestant  of  influence  and  education  ought  now 
thoroughly  to  understand,  to  the  work  itself;  and  we  shall 
only  extract  a  single  passage  from  this  part  of  it,  in  order  to 
shew  the  manner  in  which  the  author  supports  his  alle- 
gations. 

The  Vllth  Section,  contains  the  following  proofs  of  "  the 
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tenet,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  possesses  a  jurisdiction  over 
Protestants  :" 

"  The  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Maynooth  asks,  concerning  so 
many  sprouts  of  sects,  which  have  germinated  from  the  double 
stock  of  the  Reformation  of  Luther  and  Calvin  *,  whether  certain 
observations  of  Tertullian,  may  not  be  truly  applied  to  them  ? 
One  of  these  observations  is,  '  sometimes  they  place  in  their  mi- 
nisterial offices  our  Apostates,  in  order  to  oblige  those  by  glory, 
whom  they  cannot  by  truth :  no  where  is  advancement  more  easy 
than  in  the  quarters  of  rebels,  where  even  to  be,  is  to  be  meri- 
torious.' (P.  89.)  In  another  part  of  his  Summary  of  Divinity, 
having  stated,  that  our  divine  Redeemer  has  not  conceded  to  the 
Pope,  or  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  '  any  power,  direct  or  indirect, 
over  the  temporalities  of  kings ;'  he  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to 
prove  the  truth  of  this  statement.  His  fourth  argument  for  this 
purpose,  bears  immediately  on  the  point  now  under  our  considera- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  attended  to.  It  is  given  in  the  following 
words.  '  Fourth  argument.  From  the  kind  of  punishments,  with 
which  Christ  commands  his  Apostles  to  punish  rebels.  All  legis- 
lators ought  to  sanction  the  mandates  which  they  promulge,  by 
threatening  punishments  against  rebels;  but  justice  requires  that 
those  punishments  should  be  expressed  in  very  plain  |  terms,  whe- 
ther for  the  ministers  of  the  laws,  that  they  should  not  err  in  pu- 
nishing; or  for  the  subjects,  that  they  should  well  know  what  evils 
may  await  them,  if  they  should  not  obey  the  prince  or  his  lieute~ 
nants.  Therefore,  the  Apostles  could,  and  their  successors  can, 
inflict  those  punishments  only,  which  alone  Christ  himself  clearly 
expressed  ;  and  to  these  alone,  are  all  the  faithful  liable,  unless  He 
should  have  declared  some  manifest  exception.  But  no  exception 
of  this  kind  can  be  perceived  in  the  words  of  Christ  ;  he  de- 
nounces spiritual  punishments  only,  against  those  who  do  not  hear 
his  Apostles,  and  their  successors ;  whosoever  (he  says,  Mat.  x.) 
shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear  your  words  ;  departing  out  of  that 
house,  shake  off' the  dust  of  your  feet,  (meaning,  according  to  the 
interpreters  of  this  passage,  that  it  should  be  on  the  day  of  the 
last  judgment,  a  witness  against  them)  verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall 
be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  on  the  day 
of  judgment,  than  for  that  city  —'whosoever  will  not  hear  the  Church, 
let  him  he  to  thee,  as  an  heathen,  and  a  publican.  He  that  will  not 
believe,  shall  he  damned.  (Mark  xvi.)  P.  246."  "  The  Maynooth 
professor,  declaring  that  the  Pope,  and  other  pastors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  are  alone  successors  of  the  Apostles;  and  that 
the   Church   of  Rome  is  alone  the  true  Church  ;  evidently  applies 


*  "  De  tot  sectaium  surculis,  qua:  ex  Uuplici  rcformationis  Lutheri  et  Calvini 
tninco  geiniiiiarunt  "     P.  89. 
'•'   f  "  Significantioribus." 
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the  above  cited  words  of  our  Redeemer,  as  commanding  Popish 
ministers  to  excommunicate  all  who  will  not  hear  the  Church  of 
Home ;  and  as  denouncing  eternal  damnation  against  those  who 
will  not  believe  her,  and  her  pastors,  preaching  her  doctrine  ;  and 
it  should  be  particularly  observed,  that  the  professor  introduces 
those  passages  of  Scripture,  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving, 
that  the  pastors  of  the  Roman  Church  are  authorized  to  inflict 
spiritual  punishments  only,  upon  the  '  rebels,''  who  will  not  hear 
them.  The  subject  of  this  section  requires  particular  attention  to 
the  word  rebels,  as  it  occurs  in  the  above  passages  of  the  Divinity 
Book  of  Maynooth."  "  In  the  course  of  his  proofs  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  no  power  over  the  temporalities  of  kings,  the 
professor  quotes  as  an  objection,  the  following  conclusion  of  a 
remarkable  Bull  of  Pope  Boniface  the  Vlllth.  '  Moreover  that 
every  human  creature  be  subject  to  the  Roman  Pope,  we  declare, 
define,  and  pronounce  to  be  altogether  necessary  to  salvation,:' 
*  which  indeed,  (adds  the  professor)  *  every  Catholic  admits  in 
spirituals*.'  (P.  258.)"  "  This  Section  shall  be  closed  with  the 
following  quotation  from  the  Professor  of  Maynooth."  "  •  The 
Church,'  (meaning  the  Church  of  Rome)  *  retains  her  jurisdiction 
over  all  apostates,  heretics,  and  schismatics  f,  although  they  may 
not  belong  to  her  body,  as  a  mdiiary  general  has  a  right  to  decree 
more  severe  punishments  against  a  deserter,  who  may  have  been 
erased  from  the  army  list.'   (P.  391-.)"     P.  22. 

Having  established  his  positions  respecting  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  testimony  which  no  Roman 
Catholic  of. the  country  most  urgent  m  its  demands  of  further 
privileges  and  powers  can  dispute ;  Dean  Kenney  proceeds  to 
examine  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  the 
force  of  evidence  produced,  in  confirmation  of  these  posi- 
tions, from  two  publications  of  considerable  importance. 

He  first  states  the  authority  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
late  work  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gandolphy,  entitled,  "  A  De- 
fence of  the  Ancient  Faith."  He  proves  that  the  work  was 
distinctly,  positively,  and  repeatedly  approved  by  the  proper 
officers  at  Rome;  and  that  the  objections  urged  against  it  by 
its  Roman  Catholic  opponents  at  home,  who  wished  to  pre- 
vent it  from  receiving  the  Papal  sanction,  were  such  as  rather 
increase  than  diminish  the  weight  of  its  testimony  in  the  case 
before  us.     They  were  as  follows ; 

"   That  his  doctrines   mere   too  accommodating   to   Protestants. 


*  "  *  l'orio  suLesse  Romano  Pcntijici  omnem  Inimunurji  creaturnm,  drclnramtis, 
dffinimus,  et  pti<nunciamus  omnius  esse  tie  nerezshute  sa/utis.  Quod  quidem  quisqne 
Caiholicu*  admittit in spirituaiibus .'  (P.  258  )— (The  Papal  Bull  which  concludes 
with  the  above  passage,  may  be  found  at  the  end  ol  this  tract.)" 

f  "  A  comparison  of  this  passage  with  Sections  IV.  and  V.  would  shew,  that 
the  monstrous  claim  here  avowed  extends  to  all  Protestants." 
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That  he  described  the  receiving  of  the  communion  after  the  be- 
lief of  the  *  heretical  P,  otestanls,'  and  not  of  the  <  Catholics.' 
That  he  seemed  to  wish  to  accommodate  the  Liturgy  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  the  innumerable  heresies  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  that  he  acknowledged  in  one  of  his 
discourses,  his  having  once  listened  to  a  sermon  preached  in  an 
English  Piotestant  Chapel,  which  act  (it  i-eems)  was  against  a 
most  rigorous  prohibition,  still  in  force,  Jrom  the  Holy  See,  forbid- 
ding all  Catholics  to  assist  at  the  preachings  and  other  religious  func- 
tions of  heretics  :  and  his  publishing  the  scandal  was  still  xvarse." 
(P.  57.)  Well  may  the  Dean  of  Achonry  ask,  "  Do  these,  and 
the  rest  of  the  objections  which  have  been  stated,  shew  that  Mr. 
Gandolphy  has  presented  a  view  of  the  tenets  of  his  Church, 
more  forbidding  to  Protestants,  than  truth  warranted  ?  Were  the 
doctrines  which  were  said  to  have  been  adverted  to  in  Parliament, 
made  subjects  of  complaint  at  Rome,  and  grounds  of  condemna* 
tien  in  the  London  district  ?"  (ibid). 

We  conclude  that  this  may  safely  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. It  appears  from  the  statements  of  a  leading  speaker 
in  the  late  Parliament,  that 

'■'  The  work  exhibits  such  sentiments  towards  Rome,  such  feel- 
ings towards  our  Established  Church,  and  such  hopes  and  predic- 
tions of  its  downfal,  such  views  of  the  British  Constitution,  ag 
might  well  induce  a  Protestant  to  pause?  before  he  could  admit, 
that  principles  like  these  can  safely  be  admitted  to  the  guidance  of 
our  councils,  and  the  enactment  of  oar  laws."     P.  61. 

Proof  then  being  adduced,  that  the  only  objections  made 
against  this  work  by  Mr.  Gandolphy 's  clerical  superiors  in 
England  were,  that  it  was  too  accommodating,  too  favour- 
able to  the  heretical  Protestants ;  we  may  reasonably  hope 
that  those,  upon  whose  determination  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  the  Established  Church  and  the  British  Constitution  de- 
pend, will  acquaint  themselves  with  the  principles  divulged 
in  these  volumes,  and  consider  well  their  tendency,  before 
they  decide  upon  the  momentous  question  which  is  coming 
before  them. 

The  Dean  next  enters,  at  some  length,  into  the  history  of 
the  re-publication  of  the  Rheimish  Testament,  with  a  view 
of  determining  the  authority  to  be  attributed  to  its  annota- 
tions. The  milure  of  these  annotations  we  have  already  laid 
before  our  readers  :  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  refer 
them  to  our  Review  for  September,  1817  ;  and  to  the  letters 
published  in  the  Courier  newspaper  of  October,  1817,  by  the 
JL>ea»,  lor  full  information.  If  a  shade  of  doubt  be  thrown 
over  the  valid  authority  of  these  persecuting  commentaries, 
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by  the  celebrated  declaration  of  Dr.  Troy,  the  full  and  com- 
plete exposure  of  that  declaration  given  in  this  tract,  will 
effectually  remove  it. 

Our  readers  wili  probably  recollect  the  curious  explanatory 
Letter  published  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bookseller,  Mr. 
Coyne,  of  Dublin,  in  vindication  of  his  own  conduct,  in 
affixing-  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Troy  to  the  new  edition  of  the 
Itheimish  Testament.  In  that  letter,  which  the  Dean  of 
Achonry  has  inserted  at  length,  (p  67,)  Mr.  Coyne  produced 
satisfactory  proof,  that  the  very  Bible  which  Dr.  Troy 
thought  it  right  to  censure,  when  the  real  principles  of  the 
annotations  annexed  to  it  had  been  explained  to  the  Pro- 
testant public,  was  revised,  corrected,  and  approved  in  hia 
name  by  the  Rev.  P.  A.  V/eich,  of  Denmark  Street  Chapel, 
Dublin,  who  was  expressly  and  formally  deputed  by  him  ibr 
that  purpose  *.  Let  it  be  remembered  also,  that  this  Bible 
was  published  in  numbers,  for  more  easy  and  extensive  circu- 
lation among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Romanists  •  and  that 
each  number  bore  on  its  cover  the  authoritative  sanction  of 
Dr.  Troy,  and  the  following  statement :  "  The  elegant,  co- 
pious, and  instructive  notes,  or  annotations  of  the  Rheimish 
Testament  will  be  inserted,  to  render  the  Catholic  Bible 
more  complete ! !  /"     P.  75. 

Thus  sanctioned  and  recommended, 

"  It  was  circulated  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  for 
considerably  more  than  a  year ;  and  yet  no  objection  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  this  volume  of  persecution,  until  after  its  re- 
publication was  made  known,  and  its  dangerous  tendency  pointed 
out  to  the  Protestants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  British  Critic, 
in  the  Courier,  and  afterwards  in  other  journals."  "  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  are  Protestants  justly  charged  with  illiberality 
for  conceiving,  that  Popish  Priests  may  approve  of  the  doctrines 
asserted  in  the  Rheimish  annotations ;  and  that  their  approval  of 
such  doctrines  might  be  productive  of  very  injurious  consequences, 
if  political  power  should  be  subjected  to  their  influence?"    P.  88. 

Considerate  Protestants  will  determine  for  themselves, 
whether  the  evidence  respecting  the  real  authority  which  ha* 
always  been  attributed  to  the  annotations  in  question  by  the 
most  learned  Roman  Catholic  writers,  and  the  esteem  and 
veneration  in  which  it  has  ever  been  held  by  the  Clergy  of 
that  Church,  is  invalidated  by  the  tardy,  vague,  evasive, 
and  unsatisfactory  censure  drawn  from  Dr.  Troy  by  his  con- 
viction of  the  bad  consequences  which  followed  from  the  pub- 
lication of  his  sanction. 

*  Vide  British  Critic,  Feb.  1813. 
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And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  were  these  bad  consequences  1 

"  Were  they,  that  disaffection  to  the  Protestant  government ; 
rebellion  against  the  Protestant  government ;  persecution  of  their 
Protestant  countrymen ;  may  have  been  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland?  No— nothing  of  all 
this.  The  bad  consequences,  and,  it  would  appear,  the  only  bad 
consequences  stated  by  him  in  private  were,  that  •  finding  its  way 
into  England,'— yes,  it  has  found  its  way  into  England — «  finding 
its  way,'  he  said,  t  into  England,  it  had  armed  our  enemies  against 
us,  and  this  at  a  time,  when  we  were  seeking  emancipation  *." 
P.  76. 

"Surely,"  adds  the  Dean,  "  this  requires  no  comment." 

We  fully  agree  with  him,  and  we  once  more  express  our 
hopes,  that  every  man  who  values  the  purity  of  his  religion, 
or  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  before  he  lend 
his  aid  to  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  petitioners,  will 
ask  himself  whether  a  Church  which  holds  the  doctrines  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Rheimish  Testament,  can  properly  be  trusted 
with  political  authority  I 

But  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  theoretical  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  may  be  safely  separated  from  the  practical 
influence  of  her  doctrines  ;  that  we  should  confine  our  inquiries 
to  this  latter  point,  and  "  leave  her  dogmas  and  her  councils 
to  an  undisturbed  and  harmless  repose."     P.  65,  note. 

Wre  see  not  the  force  of  the  position  :  for  surely,  the  pro- 
bable conduct  of  those  who  profess  to  be  ruled  by  certain  in- 
variable principles,  may  best  be  anticipated  by  examining 
what  is  the  tendency  of  those  principles  ;  and  to  say  that  such 
principles  are  harmless,  because  they  have  not  been  acted 
upon ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  notorious,  that  the  very  re- 
strictions now  complained  of  have  hitherto  prevented  their 
operation,  is  about  as  wise  in  argument  as  it  would  be  safe 
in  practice,  to  unchain  a  tiger  in  the  crowded  streets  of  our 
metropolis,  because  he  had  been  quiet  and  harmless  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  cage. 

We  will  extract  only  one  proof  of  the  tendency  of  these 
principles,  for  we  cannot  venture  at  any  length  into  the  sub- 
ject. The  Popish  Bishop  Wahnesley,  in  '■  a  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  chiefly  deduced  from  the  Apocalypse," 
gives  the  following  exposition  of  part  of  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  Revelations. 

*  "  When  Dr.  Troy  used  thes^e  words,  he  held  (it  appears)  in  his  hand  a 
paper  *  purporting  to  be  an  extract  from  the  Btitish  Critic,  and  containing  ani- 
madversions on  the  notes  of  the  Rheimish  Testament,  republished  with  his  sanc- 
tion.'    Was  he  then  ignorant  of  the  tendency  of  these  notes?" 
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(Rev.  ix.  1.)  "  '  And  the  fifth  angel  sounded  the  trumpet,  and 
I  saw  a  star  fall  from  heaven  unto  the  earth  ;  and  to  him  was  given 
the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit.'  *  Here,'  says  Bishop  Walmesley, 
'  is  a  description  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation.  This 
trumpet  begins  with  announcing  to  us  the  fall  of  a  star  from  hea- 
ven. A  very  just  emblem  of  the  apostacy  of  Luther.  This  new 
evangelist  commenced  that  fatal  defection  from  the  ancient  faith, 
which  was  styled  the  Reformation  ; — there  was  given  to  him  the 
key  of  the  bottomless  pit.  To  St.  Peter  were  given  the  keys  of 
Heaven,  but  to  Luther  was  given  the  key  of  the  bottom,' ess  pit. 
Luther  boldly  opened  the  bottomless  pit,  or  the  gates  of  hell,  to 
endeavour  to  prevail  against  that  Church,'  (viz.  the  Church  of  our 
Itedeemer.)  (Rev.  ix.  2.)  '  And  he  opened  the  bottomless  pit; 
and  the  smoke  of  the  pit  arose  as  the  smoke  of  a  great  furnace, 
and  the  sun  and  the  air  were  darkened  with  the  smoke  of  the  pit.' 
Comment.  '  Luther  therefore  opened  the  door  of  hell,  and  there 
issued  out  a  thick  smoke  as  from  a  great  furnace.  What  can  this 
thick  smoke  be,  but  a  strong  spirit  of  seduction,  which  had  been 
hatched  in  hell,  or  had  the  devil  for  its  parent,  and  which,  at  Luther's 
opening  hell's  door,  immediately  burst  out.  Impregnated  with  this 
steam,  or  spirit  of  seduction,  he  brought  forth  a  doctrine  big  with 
delusion  and  error.'  (Rev.  ix.  3.)  '  And  from  the  smoke  of  the 
pit,  there  came  out  locusts  upon  the  earth  :  and  power  was  given  , 
to  them,  as  the  scorpions  of  the  earth  have  power.'  Comment. 
4  From  the  smoke  of  the  abyss,  is  generated  a  swarm  of  locusts^ 
that  disperse  themselves  over  the  earth :  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  the  spirit  of  seduction,  denoted  by  the  smoke  of  the  abyss, 
raised  up  a  number-of  sectaries,  or  reformers  as  they  called  them- 
selves. Luther  was  first  intoxicated  with  this  delusive  spirit, 
which  presently  alter  insinuated  itself  into,'  &c.  &c.  &c.  '  Calvin, 
Cranmer,  and  many  others.  Being  of  the  nature  of  locusts,  these 
reformers,'  &c.  &c.  '  Heretics  are  compared  to  locusts,'  (says  St. 
Jerome)  continues  Bishop  Walmesley,  '  because  locusts  are  a  spe- 
cies of  insects  extremely  hurtful  to  mankind,'  &c.  &c.  &C'  (P.  120.) 
"  The  same  application  of  the  '  locusts''  and  '  scorpions'  of  the 
Revelation,  is  made  in  the  Dublin  Roman  Catholic  New  Tes- 
tament of  1810,  (printed  by  Fitzpatrick)  bearing  on  the  page  next 
to  the  title-page,  Doctok.  Troy's  official  approbation,  with  his 
regular  Latinformuta  *  ;  and  with  his  signature  annexed,  together 
with  the  initials  for  '  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Primate  of  Ireland.' 
Now  as  this  very  exposition  was  adopted  by  Bishop  Challoner,  it 
has  probably  been  received  into  our  Popish  New  Testaments  gene- 
rally. The  note  containing  the  exposition,  concludes  with  stating, 
that  the  '  sting  of  the  pestiferous  doctrine  of  heretics,  is  worse  than 
that  of  scorpions  ;  but  their  reign  is  generally  for  a  short  time,' 
v.  10."     (P.  123.)     "  According  to  this  tenet  of  the  Church  of 


The  formula  may  be  seen  at.  the  end  of  this  Tract." 
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Romr,  that  the  Protestant  Religion  is  a  damnable  heresy,  inspired 
by  the  devdj  accursed  of  God,  and  to  be  accursed  by  men  ;  and 
that  its  preachers  are  ministers  of  the  devil :  the  '  tio'y  Council  <f 
Trent'  has  issued  a  profusion  of  anathemas  against  all  who  shall 
presume  to  maintain  the  Protestant  Faith. 

"  Their  anathematising  canons  are  received  and  professed  nndoubt- 
in  fly,  in  the  Popish  Creed  *,  as  a  part  of  that  faith  which  is  '  neces- 
sary to  salvation;'  and  every  Popish  beneficed  priest  sivears,  that 
he  will  take  care,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  that  they  who  shall  be 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  shall  '  hold,  teach,  and  preach  them ;' 
a  duty  conspicuously  fulfilled  in  the  published  sermons  of  Mr.  Gan- 
dolphy,  and  in  the  Rheimish  annotations.  Nay,  so  zealous  were 
the  '  holy  Council  of  Trent'  in  their  anathemas,  that  after  they  had 
issued  all  those  with  which  their  numerous  canons  are  concluded ; 
in  their  solemn  religious  ceremony,  at  the  close  of  their  proceed- 
ings, the  last  words  of  the  officiating  Cardinal,  and 
RESPftNSK  of  the  assembled  fathers,  were:  '  Card.  Anathema 
to  all  Heretics!'  '  Resp.  Anathema!  Anathema!'"— 
P.  124. 

After  the  view  which  the  Dean  has  presented  of  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  their  tendency, 
.  and  after  the  evidence  which  he  has  produced,  (imperfectly 
and  briefly  as  that  view  and  evidence  have  been  here  brought 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers,)  it  may  be  presumed  that 
every  conscientious  man,  in  order  to  decide  upon  the  line  of 
conduct  which  he  should  pursue,  whenever  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  brought  into  discussion,  has  only  further 
to  ask,  what  have  been  the  actual  consequences  produced  by 
these  doctrines  within  the  united  Kingdom,  when  circum- 
stances have  permitted  their  being  brought  into  practical 
operation  ? 

In  this  case,  what  has  been,  will  again  take  place.  It  may 
suit  the  politic  views  of  Roman  Catholic  advocates  now  to 
boast  of  the  tolerant  spirit  of  their  priesthc-od,  and  to  say  in 
the  words,  and  with  all  the  sincerity  of  persecutors  of  more 
ancient  times,  "  had  we  lived  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we 
would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the 
prophets."  They  may  affirm,  nay,  they  may  mean  all  this  : 
but,  give  them  the  opportunity, — iheir  education,  their  princi- 
ples, their  oaths  will  urge  them  to  use  it,  as  it  has  been  already 
employed.  To  save  them  then  from  the  guilt  of  persecution, 
and  their  Protestant  brethren  from  its  infliction,  there  is  but 
one  way  :  refuse,   mildly  but  decidedly  refuse,  to  grant  them 


*  "  Of  the  celebrated  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  published  pursuant  to  a  decree 
rtf  the  Council  of  Tr&nt;  and  ever  since  sanctioned  and  received  by  tlie  Church 
uf  Rome." 
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that  power,  whigh,  in  despite  of  themselves,  they  must  abuse 
te  our  destruction.  To  detail  evidence  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  would  be  an  insult  to  the  memory  and  understanding 
of  our  readers  ;  we  say  with  the  author, 

"  To  the  well-known  authentic  histories  of  both  countries,  par- 
ticularly to  the  instructive  records  of  the  short  and  tyrannical  reign 
of  James  II.,  I  refer  the  reader  ;  and,  let  it  be  remembered,  that, 
as  the  monstrous  acts  of  despotism  and  persecution,  which  disgraced 
that  period,  and  rendered  it  an  awful  warning  to  posterity,  were 
resorted  to  by  the  monarch,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  Tolera- 
tion, and  Liberty  of  Conscience,  in  obedience  to  Popish  priests, 
whose  counsels  he  imagined  himself  religiously  bound  to  follow ; 
so  was  the  progress  of  oppression  stopped,  and  liberty  established, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  King 
William  III.  (whom  a  great  statesman  has  been  represented  to 
have  described  as  '  that  great  and  super-eminent  man,  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  that  ever  adorned  a  throne  *,  and  one  of  whose 
greatest  merits  was  toleration,')  repeatedly  declared,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  laws,  which  excluded  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  from  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  these  countries, 
was  the  only  true  security  t  for  the  Protestant  Religion,  and 
tbe  public  liberty.  And,  if  the  circumstances  of  England  have 
been  changed  since  that  period,  let  the  circumstances  of  Ireland 
be  well  weighed,  the  circumstances  of  that  country  considered 
separately;  and  also  in  her  present  relation  to  Great  Britain  ; 
the  enormous  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  elections  for 
Irish  counties  and  cities,  to  be  exercised  whenever  her  authorities 
may  conceive  the  favourable  time  to  have  arrived.  Let  the  renewed 
efforts  of  the  Popish  Church,  for  extension,  and  influence  in  Eu- 
rope, be  also  attended  to,  and  the  doctrines  %  she  maintains  care- 
fully kept  in  mind  The  answer  of  the  candid  enquirer  to  the 
question  proposed  to  be  discussed  in  this  publication,  will  (I  am 
persuaded)  be,  not  only  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Emgland,  who,  rejoicing  at  the  abrogation  of  all  penal  laws,  yet 
resist  the  repeal  of  the  remaining  excluding  statutes,  are  innocent 
of  the  charge  of  intolerance,  but  that  they  perform  their  highest 
duties,  in  preserving  their  religion,  and  free  constitution."    P.  133. 

*  '■'  See  Reports  of  Lord  Grenville's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  last 
debate  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question  " 

f  "  See  particularly  M.  Fngel's  letter,  written  by  order  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  answer  to  the  proposal  made  on  the  part  of  Kii;g  James,  concerning 
the  repeal  of  test  law*,  &c.  (Echard,  Kennet,  &.c.)  Also,  various  public  docu- 
ments,  subsequent  to  King  William's  accession.'' 

+  "  The  dominion  also,  which  those  doctrines  give  to  the  Popish  priesthood — 
particularly  the  doctrines  connected  with  Excommunication,  as  practiced  in  the 
Komish  Church." 

Dd 
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We  have  only  now  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Dean  of 
Achonry  for  his  very  useful  publication  ;  which  we  should  un- 
doubtedly have  noticed  sooner,  had  not  the  experience  of 
former  contests  taught  us  to  look  forward  to  their  renewal, 
and  induced  us  to  consider  that  renewal  as  the  proper  time  for 
availing  ourselves  of  his  labours. 

The  question,  however,  at  least  in  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, will  perhaps  be  decided  before  this  article  appears. 
We  look  forward  to  that  decision  with  an  anxiety  proportioned 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  object  at  stake  :  but  if  the  good  sense, 
and  sound  principles  of  our  countrymen,  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  themselves  ;  if  the  clamours  of  party,  the  specious  plausi- 
bility of  modern  liberality,  the  terrors  of  an  ill  name,  be  not 
allowed  to  prevail  against  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  voice 
of  experience ;  the  result  will  shew,  what  similar  struggles 
have  hitherto  shewn,  that  we  are  yet  too  well  aware  of  the 
value  of  our  inherited  privileges,  and  of  our  duty  as  British 
Protestants,  to  recede  from  that  ground  which  we  have 
deliberately  taken.  We  wish  to  tyrannize  over  no  man's 
faith  :  we  have  cheerfully  afforded  to  the  Romish  Church  a 
free  toleration  ;  we  have  conceded  to  its  members  every  poli- 
tical privilege  which  can  be  prudently  or  safely  granted ; 
neither  reason  nor  religion  can  require  more,  and  more,  we 
confidently  trust,  the  legislature  never  will  consent  to  bestow. 


Art.  V.  Letters  from  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  to  the 
Rev.  William  Cole,  and  others,  from  the  Year  1745,  to 
the  Year  1782,  now  first  published  from  the  Originals. 
4to.     pp.  264.     Rodwell  and  Co.     1818. 

We  have  been  very  much  disappointed  in  this  volume,  and 
probably  should,  in  some  degree,  have  felt  so,  had  we  found  it 
much  less  dull  and  uninteresting  than  it  really  is.  For  though 
we  profess  to  feel  no  very  profound  respect  either  for  the  ta- 
lents or  the  character  of  Horace  Walpole,  yet  we  allow  that  to 
his  letters  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  turning  with  consider- 
able pleasure.  It  is  in  correspondence,  in  some  measure,  as  in 
conversation ;  a  man's  power  of  amusing  in  either  bears  by 
no  means  a  very  direct  proportion  to  the  superiority  of  his 
mind,  or  the  elevation  of  his  character.  Perhaps,  in  one 
sense,  it  might  be  said,  that  the  very  reverse  is  more  fre- 
quently the  case ;  and  the  interest  we  take  in  the  private  let- 
ters of  great  and  distinguished  men  is  often  little  other  than 
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such  as  we  might  feel  at  the  sight  of  their  shoe-buckles  or 
snuff-boxes,  or  any  other  relic  of  their  personal  appurte- 
nances, but  wholly  unconnected  with  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  letters  themselves  ;  which,  if  considered  merely  in  that 
point  of  view,  would  not  uncommonly  suffer  by  comparison 
with  the  productions  of  others,  possessing,  as  individuals,  in- 
finitely less  title  to  our  respect. 

The  character  of  Horace  Walpole's  mind  was  the  opposite 
of  any  thing  approaching  to  power,  originality,  or  compre- 
hensiveness ;  and  the  general  impression  of  his  moral  dispo- 
sition is  very  far  from  amiable  or  prepossessing  ;  but  he  did 
not  the  less  combine  in  his  habits  and  himself  almost  every 
thing  requisite  to  form  a  delightful  correspondent.  He  was  a 
man  of  rank  and  fortune,  with  a  strong  relish  for  literature 
and  society;  living  idle  and  unmarried  in  the  best  company 
of  his  time,  among  wits  and  statesmen,  and  people  of  fashion, 
with  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  decorate  his  house,  read  new 
books,  and  speculate  on  all  the  occurrences,  great  and  little, 
of  the  world  he  was  moving  in.     It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a 
more  luxurious  situation  ;  and   by  the  qualities  of  his  mind 
he  was  particularly  well  fitted  to  avail  himself  of,  and  to  ap- 
preciate all  its  advantages.     Quick,  lively,  clever,  interest- 
ing himself  naturally  in  all  little  things  and  little  events,  he 
seems  to  have  possessed  in  perfection  that  quick  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  nicety  of  tact,  for  all  the  minuter  relations 
of  social   intercourse    which    so    essentially   contributes    to 
what  is  called  a  good  tone  in  society,  with  a  sufficiently  fine 
and  distinguishing  taste  in  those  matters  of  detail,  whether  in 
art  or  literature,  which  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  ordi- 
nary amusements,  and  to  which  he  more  essentially  attached 
himself;  moreover,    he  appears   always  to  have  had   sense 
enough  to  appreciate,  with  even  philosophical  precision,  the 
real  importance  of  the  things  with  which  he  busied  himself, 
and  the  people  with  whom  he  lived ;  laughing  at  both  alter- 
nately, and  at  himself  as  much  as  either ;  he  was  contented 
to  be  amusing  and  amused,  without  affecting  for  himself,  or 
for  his  occupations,  the  praise  of  greater  dignity  or  utility 
than  in  reality  they  were  entitled  to  ;  accordingly  his  letters 
are  decidedly  among  the  best  things  of  the  kind  in  our,  or, 
perhaps,  in  any  language.     No  where  shall  we  find  so  enter- 
taining a  record  of  all  the  literary  fashionable  and  political 
gossip  of  the  day ;  so  many  characteristic  traits  of  the  spirit 
and  system  of  society  at  that  time,  or  of  the  various  personages 
which  distinguished  it.     His  genius,  which  natuially  led  him 
to  details  in  every  thing,  was  most  happily  constituted  to  ob- 
serve and  to  seize  upon  those  minuter  accidents  and  circum- 
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stances  which  are  of  such  graphic  effect  in  conveying  to  us 
the  real  character  and  colouring  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
occurrences  described. 

In  his  own  character  he  was  by  no  means  engaging ;  and 
yet  we  think  there  is   something  interesting  in  the  picture 
which  his  letters  give  of  himself,  and  of  the  life  he  led ;  his 
amusements  indeed  are  often  childish  and  trifling,  but,  not 
to  say  that  he  disarmed  all  ridicule  on  that  subject  by  the 
frankness   with  which  he   admits  their  frivolousness,   there 
was  nothing  gross,  illiberal,  or  ungentlemanlike  in  their  na- 
ture ;  and  compared  with  those  which  too  generally  occupy 
the  rich  and  the  idle,  they  may  be  said  to  do  no  discredit  to 
his  good  taste.     The  most  offensive  thing  about  his  corres- 
pondence is  the  perception  of  an  air  of  finical  delicacy  and 
fastidiousness  upon  all  subjects,  which  is  the  more  disagree- 
able, as  the  affectation  of  it  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
connected  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own  claims  to  rank 
and  fashion ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  foolish  parade  which 
lie  occasionally  makes  of  a  contempt  for  mankind  in  general ; 
a  feeling  which  was  not  at  all  in  his  character ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate  efforts  with  which  he   too  frequently   labours    to 
give   himself  an  air  of  original  thinking  and  freedom  from 
prejudice ;  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  sometimes  wanders 
into  all  the  common  place  and  slang  of  that  Parisian  school 
of  philosophy   which,     in  other   respects,    he  professed   so 
heartily  to  despise.  In  fact,  his  mind  had  not  strength  enough 
to  support  him  in  any  attempt  at  general  disquisition.     He 
was  only  in  his  element  among  anecdotes  and  proper  names, 
and  such  other  matters  of  fact  as  form  the  staple  of  that  spe- 
cies of  small- talk  in  which  he  is  invariably  lively, -^easy,  and 
delightful.     The  volume  before  us,  however,  bears  little  or 
no  trace  either  of  these  excellencies  or  defects ;  and  our  dis- 
appointment has  been  in  proportion.    Mr.  Cole  was  a  school- 
fellow of  Walpole's,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  kept  up  a 
long  and  uninterrupted  intimacy,  fostered  probably  by  the 
congeniality   of  their  taste  for  antiquities  ;  this  subject,  at 
least,  appears  to  have  constituted  almost  the  sole  matter  and 
occasion  of  their  correspondence.     The  letters  are  in  a  very 
plain  style,  such  as  any  body  might  write,  and,  indeed,  have 
very  little  in  themselves  to  entitle  them  to  publication  beyond 
the  common  run  of  the  correspondence  of  most  people  under 
the  same  circumstances  of  education.     Mr.  Cole,  we  sup- 
pose, was  neither  a  man  of  wit,  nor  a  man  of  fashion ;  and 
accordingly  was  ill-fitted  to  stimulate  the  exertion  of  those 
powers  of  pleasantry  and  gossip  which  delights  us  so  much 
in  the  Letters  to  Conway,  Gray,  and  Montagu. 
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After  all,  however,  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of 
this  kind  of  book  which  carries  one  through  it,  be  the  mat- 
ter ever  so  uninteresting-.  Walpole  quotes  a  saying-  of  Gray's, 
that  "  any  man  living-  may  make  a  book  worth  reading-  if  he 
will  but  set  down  with  truth  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  no 
matter  whether  the  book  be  well  written  or  not."  Perhaps 
the  same  thing  might,  in  some  sense,  be  applied  to  corres- 
pondence. Any  body's  letters,  we  think,  would  amuse  and 
interest,  if  written  naturally  and  simply.  Those  in  the  vo- 
lume before  us,  if  they  have  no  other  merit  have  this  ;  and, 
perhaps,  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  greater  part  of  the  rest 
of  our  author's  correspondence,  in  which  it  is  commonly  not 
difficult  to  detect  a  settled  intention  of  being  clever  and 
amusing.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  sincere  kindness  for  Cole, 
who,  to  be  sure,  repaid,  or,  more  probably,  excited  it  by  a 
most  unqualified  admiration  for  his  correspondent,  whom  in 
one  of  his  letters  he  ranks  "  among  the  greatest  characters 
of  the  age."  We  must  do  Walpole  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
met  his  friend's  absurd  prepossession,  for  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  it  flattery,  with  the  proper  feeling.  See  Letter 
clxvii.  for  his  protest,  which  we  think  very  creditable  to 
him.  In  fact,  we  do  not  take  Walpole  to  have  been  a  vain 
man.  At  least  it  was  not  of  his  genius  or  of  his  character 
that  he  was  conceited.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  conscious- 
ness, almost  oppressive  to  himself,  of  the  mediocrity  and 
feebleness  of  each. 

We  hardly  know  from  what  part  of  the  volume  to  extract ; 
one  letter  is  not  much  more  interesting  than  another,  and 
none  are  particularly  so.  We  give  the  following  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Castle  of  Otranto  was  written,  though 
we  think  we  have  seen  it.  somewhere  already. 

"    LETTER    XXXJ1I. 

"  Dear  Sir,  Strawberry  Hill,  March  9,  1765. 

"  I  had  time  to  write  but  a  short  note  with  the  Castle  of  Otranto, 
as  your  messenger  balled  on  me  at  four  o'clock,  as  I  was  going  to 
dine  abroad.  Your  partiality  to  me  and  Strawberry  have,  I  hope, 
inclined  you  to  excuse  the  wildness  of  the  story.  You  will  even 
have  found  some  traits  to  put  you  in  mind  of  this  place.  When 
you  read  of  the  picture  quitting  its  pannel,  did  not  you  recollect  the 
portrait  of  lord  Falkland,  all  in  white,  in  my  gallery  ?  Shall  I  even 
confess  to  you,  what  was  the  origin  of  this  romance  ?  I  waked  one 
morning,  in  the  beginning  of  last  June,  from  a  dream,  of  which,  all 
I  could  recover  was,  that  I  had  thought  myself  in  an  ancient  castle 
(a  very  natural  dream  for  a  head  filled  like  mine  with  gothic  story,) 
and  that  on  the  uppermost  bannister  of  a  great  staircase  I  saw  a 
gigantic  hand  in  armour.     In  the  evening  I  sat  down,  and  began 
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to  write,  without  knowing  in  the  least  what  I  intended  to  say  or 
relate.  The  work  grew  on  my  hands,  and  I  grew  fond  of  it— add, 
that  I  was  very  glad  to  think  of  any  thing,  rather  than  politics. 
In  short,  I  was  so  engrossed  with  my  tale,  which  I  completed  in 
less  than  two  months,  that  one  evening,  I  wrote  from  the  time  I 
had  drunk  my  tea,  about  six  o'clock,  till  half  an  hour  after  one  in 
the  morning,  when  my  hand  and  ringers  were  so  weary,  that  I 
could  not  hold  the  pen  to  finish  the  sentence,  but  left  Matilda  and 
Isabella  talking,  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph.  You  will  laugh  at 
my  earnestness ;  but  if  I  have  amused  you,  by  retracing  with  any 
fidelity  the  manners  of  ancient  days,  I  am  content,  and  give  you 
leave  to  think  me  as  idle  as  you  please."     P.  27. 

We  were  pleased  by  the  tone  of  kindness  and  respect  with 
which  he  always  speaks  of  Gray;  and  from  the  shock  which 
the  unexpected  news  of  his  death  gave  him,  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  sincere  in  these  sentiments.  He  is  writing 
from  Paris. 

"    LETTER    LXII. 

"  Dear  Sir,  Paris,  August  12,  1771. 

"  I  am  excessively  shocked  at  reading  in  the  papers  that  Mr. 
Gray  is  dead !  I  wish  to  God  you  may  be  able  to  tell  me  it  is  not 
true  !  Yet  in  this  painful  uncertainty  I  must  rest  some  days!  None 
of  my  acquaintance  are  in  London — I  do  not  know  to  whom  to  apply 
but  to  you — ahis !  I  fear  in  vain  !  Too  many  circumstances  speak  it 
true ! — the  detail  is  exact ; — a  second  paper  arrived  by  the  same 
post,  and  does  not  contradict  it — and,  what  is  worse,  I  saw  him  but 
four  or  five  days  before  I  came  hither ;  he  had  been  to  Kensington 
for  the  air,  complained  of  the  gout  flying  about  him,  of  sensations 
of  it  in  his  stomach  ;  and  indeed  I  thought  him  changed,  and  that 
he  looked  ill — still  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  his  being  in  danger — 
I  started  up  from  my  chair  when  I  read  the  paragraph — a  cannon- 
ball  would  not  have  surprised  me  more  ! 

"  If  the  event  is  but  too  true,  pray  add  to  this  melancholy  ser- 
vice that  of  telling  me  any  circumstances  you  know  of  his  death. 
Our  long,  very  long,  friendship,  and  his  genius,  must  endear  to  me 
every  thing  that  relates  to  him.  What  writings  has  he  left  ?  Who 
are  his  executors  ?  I  should  earnestly  wish,  if  he  has  destined  any 
thing  to  the  public,  to  print  it  at  my  press — it  would  do  me  honour, 
and  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing  what  I  feel  for 
him."     P.  68. 

The  following-  passage,  in  which  he  is  speaking  of  Mason's 
publication  of  Gray's  Memoirs,  is  interesting. 

"  You  are  too  candid  in  submitting  at  once  to  my  defence  of 
Mr.  Mason.  It  is  true,  I  am  more  charmed  with  his  book  than  I 
almost  ever  was  with  one.  I  find  more  people  like  the  grave  letters 
than  those  of  humour,  and  some  think  the  latter  a  little  affected, 
which  is  as  wrong  a  judgment  as  they  could  make;  for  Gray  never 
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wrote  any  thing  easily  but  things  of  humour.  Humour  was  his 
natural  and  original  turn — and  though,  from  his  childhood,  he  was 
grave  and  reserved,  his  genius  led  him  to  see  things  ludicrously  and 
satirically ;  and  though  his  health  and  dissatisfaction  gave  him  low 
spirits,  his  melancholy  turn  was  much  more  affected  than  his  plea- 
santry in  writing.  You  knew  him  enough  to  know  I  am  in  the 
right — but  the  world  in  general  always  wants  to  be  told  how  to 
think,  as  well  as  what  to  think.  The  print,  I  agree  with  you, 
though  like,  is  a  very  disagreeable  likeness,  and  the  worst  likeness 
of  him.  It  gives  the  primness  he  had  when  under  constraint;  and 
there  is  a  blackness  in  the  countenance  which  was  like  him  only  the 
last  time  I  ever  saw  him,  when  I  was  much  struck  with  it ;  and 
though  I  did  not  apprehend  him  in  danger,  it  left  an  impression  on 
me  that  was  uneasy  and  almost  prophetic  of  what  I  heard  but  too 
soon  after  leaving  him.  Wilson  drew  the  picture  under  much  such 
impression,  and  I  could  not  bear  it  in  my  room ;  Mr.  Mason  altered 
it  a  little,  but  still  it  is  not  well,  nor  gives  any  idea  of  the  deter, 
mined  virtues  of  his  heart.  It  just  serves  to  help  the  reader  to  an 
image  of  the  person,  whose  genius  and  integrity  they  must  admire, 
if  they  are  so  happy  as  to  have  a  taste  for  either."     P.  111. 

We  are  tempted  to  give  the  following  anecdote,  though 
the  main  fact  of  the  suppression  of  the  will  is  generally 
known. 

"  When  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  George  I.  my  father 
carried  the  account  from  lord  Townshend  to  the  then  prince  of 
Wales.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  royalty  is  for  the  new  monarch  to 
make  a  speech  to  the  privy  council.  Sir  Robert  asked  the  king 
who  he  would  please  to  have  draw  the  speech,  which  was,  in  fact, 
asking  who  was  to  be  prime  minister  ;  to  which  his  majesty  replied, 
Sir  Spencer  Compton.  It  is  a  wonderful  anecdote,  and  but  little 
known,  that  the  new  premier,  a  very  dull  man,  could  not  draw  the 
speech,  and  the  person  to  whom  he  applied  was  the  deposed  premier. 
The  queen,  who  favoured  my  father,  observed  how  unfit  a  man  was 
for  successor,  who  was  reduced  to  beg  assistance  of  his  predecessor. 
The  council  met  as  soon  as  possible,  the  next  morning  at  latest. 
There  archbishop  Wake,  with  whom  one  copy  of  the  will  had  been 
deposited,  (as  another  was,  I  think,  with  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttle, 
who  had  a  pension  for  sacrificing  it,  which,  Iknowy  the  late  duke  of 
Newcastle  transacted)  advanced,  and  delivered  the  will  to  the  king, 
who  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  went  out  of  council  without  opening 
it,  the  archbishop  not  having  courage  or  presence  of  mind  to  desire 
it  to  be  read,  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 

*'  These  circumstances,  which  I  solemnly  assure  you  are  strictly 
true,  prove  that  my  father  neither  advised,  nor  was  consulted ;  nor 
is  it  credible  that  the  king  in  one  night's  time  should  have  passed 
from  the  intention  of  disgracing  him,  to  make  him  his  bosom  confi- 
dent on  so  delicate  an  affair. 
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"  I  was  once  talking  to  the  late  lady  Suffolk,  the  former  mistress, 
on  that  extraordinary  event.  She  said,  '  I  cannot  justify  the  deed 
to  the  legatees,  but  towards  his  father  the  late  king  was  justifiable  ; 
for  George  I.  had  burnt  two  wills  made  in  favour  of  George  II.' 
I  suppose  they  were  the  testaments  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Zell,  parents  of  George  I.'s  wife,  whose  treatment  of  her  they  always 
resented."     P.  171. 

There  is  in  Letter  LXXXV.  a  rather  amusing-  account  of 
a  tour  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
Bukeley  and  Thornbury  castles. 

Were  it  necessary  to  produce  extracts  illustrative  of  the 
want  of  solidity  which  we  have  attributed  to  the  understand- 
ing of  Walpole,  and  of  the  subordinate  character  of  his 
mind  generally,  the  letters  before  us  would  furnish  examples 
in  abundance.  Were  Horace  Walpole  alive,  to  know  the 
class  of  persons  by  whom  the  following  style  of  thinking  is 
now,  in  the  present  day,  taken  up,  how  would  his  high  aris- 
tocratical  pride  be  mortified  ;  but  free-thinking,  like  poverty, 
is  apt  to  bring  men  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows ;  the 
good  taste  of  the  passage  is  the  more  to  be  praised,  as  it  oc- 
curs in  a  letter  to  a  clergyman. 

"  I  am  too  impartial  to  prefer  puritans  to  clergymen,  or  vice 
versa,  when  Whitgift  and  Abbot  only  ran  a  race  of  servility  and 
adulation  :  the  result  is,  that  priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same. 
James  and  his  Levites  were  worthy  of  each  other  ;  the  golden  calf 
and  the  idolaters  were  well  coupled,  and  it  is  pity  they  ever  came 
out  of  the  wilderness.  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Tyson  has  escaped  death 
and  disappointment ;  pray  wish  him  joy  of  both  from  me.  Has  not 
this  Indian  summer  dispersed  your  complaints  ?  We  are  told  we 
are  to  be  invaded.  Our  Abbots  and  Whitgifts  now  see  with  what 
successes  and  consequences  their  preaching  up  a  crusade  against 
America  has  been  crowned  !  Archbishop  Markham  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  martial  prowess.  I  doubt  he  would 
resemble  bishop  Crewe  more  than  good  Mr.  Baker.  Let  us  respect 
those  only  who  are  Israelites  indeed.  I  surrender  Dr.  Abbot  to  you. 
Church  and  presbytery  are  human  nonsense  invented  by  knaves  to 
govern  fools.  Church  and  king  are  terms  for  monopolies.  Exalted 
notions  of  church  matters  are  contradictions  in  terms  to  the  lowliness 
and  humility  of  the  Gospel.' — There  is  nothing  sublime  but  the  Di- 
vinity. Nothing  is  sacred  but  as  his  work.  A  tree  or  a  brute  stone 
is  more  respectable  as  such,  than  a  mortal  called  an  archbishop,  or 
an  edifice  called  a  church,  which  are  the  puny  and  perishable  pro- 
ductions of  men.  Calvin  and  Wesley  had  just  the  same  views  as 
the  pope  ;  power  and  wealth  their  objects."     P.  158. 
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Art.  VI.  Remarks  on  the  projected  Abolition  of  the  Usury 
Laws,  and  the  probable  Effects  of  the  Measure  upon  the 
Commerce  and  general  Prosperity  of  the  Nation.  Under- 
woods.    1818. 

If  this  question  were  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  first 
principles,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  carried  in  fa- 
vour of  the  abolition  ;  whereas  if  we  were  to  be  guided 
solely  by  our  impressions,  or,  as  others  would  say,  our  pre- 
judices, on  the  subject  of  borrowing-  and  lending  money, 
there  is  as  little  doubt  that  we  should  in  general  stand  forth 
as  determined  anti-abolitionists.  Indeed,  we  know  not 
another  point  in  commerce  or  political  economy  upon  which 
the  men  of  theory  and  the  men  of  practice  are  so  completely 
opposed  to  each  other,  as  on  the  wisdom  of  continuing  or  re- 
pealing the  laws  against  usury  ;  and  we  ourselves  readily  ac- 
knowledge, that  few  topics  have  come  before  us  respecting 
which  we  are  more  at  a  loss,  or  to  which  Sir  Roger  De  Co- 
verley's  maxim  seems  so  truly  applicable  in  its  fullest  extent 
that  "  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides." 

Were  money  a  mere  article  of  property  like  land  or  houses, 
there  could  be  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion  ;  for  as  a 
man  is  allowed  to  take  as  high  a  rent  for  a  dwelling  or  a 
piece  of  ground  as  the  tenant  can  be  induced  to  give  him, 
there  is  no  imaginable  reason  why  the  owner  of  money 
should  not  be  permitted,  in  similar  circumstances,  to  take 
the  best  rent,  that  is,  the  highest  interest,  for  the  use  of  his 
property  that  the  borrower  may  think  it  prudent  to  offer. 
But  money  is  not  only  a  species  of  property  or  commoditv, 
which  may  be  lent  out,  and  bought  and  sold,  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  trade ;  it  is,  moreover,  the  instrument  by 
which  buying  and  selling  are  carried  on,  and  the  practical 
standard  according  to  which  the  use  of  other  kinds  of  pro- 
perty, such  as  land,  houses,  ships,  and  even  labour,  is  va- 
lued and  paid  for.  Now,  it  is,  when  viewed  as  the  instru- 
ment of  commerce,  and  not  as  one  of  the  articles  of  it,  that 
the  chief  difficulties  arise  which  are  connected  with  the 
usury  question ;  and  thus,  although  it  could  be  established, 
beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  that  all  restrictions  upon 
money-dealers  are  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  trade  in  every 
other  department,  it  might  still  be  held  expedient  to  fix  the 
rate  of  interest  to  a  certain  maximum,  in  order  to  give  faci- 
lity, uniformity,    and  security   to  bommercial  transactions. 
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"We  will  shortly  consider  the  more  popular  arguments  for  an 
abolition  of  the  usury  laws,  and  secondly,  the  objections  to 
that  measure  as  well  as  sundry  reasons  for  caution  in  the 
event  of  any  legislative  proceedings  connected  with  a  matter 
at  once  so  delicate  and  important. 

Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  a  few  years  ago,  wrote  some  very 
clever  letters  on  this  subject,  and  has  been  since  that  time 
very  generally  referred  to  as  the  best  authority,  and  the  most 
eloquent  advocate  in  support  of  the  abolition.  His  views 
then,  in  relation  to  this  knotty  point,  are  expressed  in  the 
following  maxim,  viz.  that  "  no  man  of  ripe  years  and  of  sound 
mind,  acting  freely  and  with  his  eyes  open,  ought  to  be 
hindered  with  a  view  to  his  advantage,  from  making  such 
bargain,  in  the  way  of  obtaining  money,  as  he  thinks  fit ; 
nor  (what  is  a  necessary  consequence)  any  body  hindered 
from  supplying  him,  upon  any  terms  he  thinks  proper  to  ac- 
cede to."  This  proposition,  repeated  in  different  words,  and 
illustrated  by  various  cases,  constitutes  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  direct  reasoning  employed  by  Mr.  Bentham,  in 
his  well  known  "  Defence ;"  and  his  arguments  accordingly 
are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  several  objections  which  he  endeavours  to  remove. 

There  is  a  preliminary,  and  by  no  means  a  slight  objection, 
to  the  repeal  of  the  laws  we  are  now  speaking  of,  founded 
upon  the  dislike  which  is  universally  entertained  towards  the 
character  and  practices  of  the  miser;  and,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  it,  the  advocates  for  the  abolition  treat  it  not  only  as  a 
prejudice,  but  as  a  species  of  religious  calumny,  handed 
down,  from  age  to  age,  without  any  regard  to  the  successive 
changes  of  society,  and  the  pursuits  of  modern  times.  In 
the  more  simple  conditions  of  the  pastoral  and  the  agricul- 
tural life,  money  was  never  lent  but  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  unfortunate  or  relieving  the  distressed  ;  and  in  such 
circumstances  he  who  demanded  usury  upon  his  loan  was  not 
unnaturally  deemed  a  hard-hearted  man.  Then,  it  was  only 
the  case  of  a  rich  man  lending  to  a  poor  man,  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  imagination  when  a  usurer  was  men- 
tioned ;  and  as  the  rich  individual  demanded  a  hire  for  that 
which  he  could  not  perhaps  have  otherwise  employed  to  ad- 
vantage, and  which  the  other  did  not  borrow  with  the  view 
of  adding  to  his  wealth,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  thought  inhu- 
man when  the  hire  was  rigorously  asked.  When,  however, 
capital  came  to  be  borrowed,  not  to  mitigate  suffering,  or  to 
satisfy  urgent  want,  but  to  extend  a  flourishing  trade,  per- 
haps, or  to  follow  out  a  promising  speculation,  the  case  was 
completely  altered,  and  ought  certainly  to  have  been  viewed 
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in  a  different  light.  Still  the  odium  continued  and  encreased, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  connected  with  religious 
feeling,  and  secondly,  because  it  was  pointed  against  wealthy 
men  who  are  seldom  favourites  with  the  multitude.  Bentham, 
with  his  usual  depth  of  thought,  has  found  out  that  the  prac- 
tice which  was  general  among  the  first  Christians,  of  declin- 
ing to  receive  usury,  arose  originally  from  the  system  of  mor- 
tifying self-denial,  which  was  the  guide  of  their  whole  con- 
duct, and  afterwards,  from  their  determination  not  to  act  in 
any  thing  like  the  Jews,  who  even  then  shewed  themselves 
rigid  exactors  of  their  due  in  all  matters  of  filthy  lucre.  "  To 
lend  money  at  interest,"  says  he,  "  is  to  get  money,  or  at 
least  to  try  to  get  it ;  of  course  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  lend 
money  upon  such  terms.  The  better  the  terms  the  worse  it 
was  to  lend  upon  them;  but  it  was  bad  to  lend  upon  any 
terms  by  which  any  thing  could  be  got.  What  made  it  much 
the  worse  was,  that  it  was  acting  like  a  Jew  :  for  though  all 
Christians  at  first  were  Jews,  and  continued  to  do  as  Jews 
did  after  they  had  become  Christians,  yet,  in  process  of  time, 
it  came  to  be  discovered,  that  the  distance  between  the  mo- 
ther and  the  daughter  Church  could  not  be  too  wide.  By  de- 
grees as  old  conceits  gave  place  to  new,  nature  so  far  pre- 
vailed that  the  objections  to  getting  money  in  general  were 
pretty  well  over-ruled,  but  still  this  Jewish  way  of  getting  it 
was  too  odious  to  be  endured.  Christians  were  too  intent 
upon  plaguing  Jews,  to  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  doing  as 
Jews  did,  even  though  nothing  were  to  be  got  by  it.  Indeed 
the  easier  method,  and  a  method  pretty  much  in  vogue,  was 
to  let  the  Jews  get  the  money  any  how  they  could,  and  then 
squeeze  it  out  of  them  as  it  was  wanted." 

With  all  imaginable  contempt  for  the  flippery  and  sneer- 
ing which  pervade  the  above  extract,  we  will  readily  admit 
that  our  prejudices  on  this  subject  are  fully  stronger  than  our 
arguments ;  and  we  will  add  too,  that  in  these  days,  when 
the  use  of  money  is  properly  understood,  the  man  who  takes 
a  rent  for  the  capital  which  he  advances  to  him  who  is  willing 
to  pay  for  it,  is  every  whit  as  respectable  as  the  land-owner, 
or  the  house-owner,  whose  revenue  is  strictly  commensurate 
with  his  rent-roll. 

The  object  of  usury  laws  evidently  is  to  protect  the  needy 
and  the  thoughtless  from  the  arts  of  the  sharper,  who  lends  his 
money  with  the  view  of  enriching  himself  upon  the  plunder  of 
his  victims.  But  it  is  very  clear,  that  the  necessitous  borrower 
is  not  likely  to  procure  a  loan,  upon  any  terms,  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  security  which  he  can  command ;  and  if  he  is 
not  still  more  simple  than  he  is  poor,  he  will  not  submit  to 
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more  exorbitant  conditions  than  his  circumstances  warrant ; 
whilst,  on  the  Other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the 
thoughtless  profligate  only  raises  money  to  greater  disadvan- 
tage, inasmuch  as  he  has  at  once  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  the 
lender,  and  also  to  insure  him  against  the  risk  of  prosecution 
for  his  illegal  conduct.  In  fact,  the  most  plausible  of  their 
reasoning  is  employed  by  the  abolitionists  to  prove  that  usury 
laws  only  add  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  needy,  and  hasten 
the  ruin  of  the  spendthrift.  For  example,  a  money-holder 
might  not  deem  it  prudent  to  lend  at  common  interest  to  a 
man  whose  affairs  had  experienced  a  temporary  reverse,  and 
yet  might  be  disposed  to  hazard  his  property  for  a  little  more 
than  the  common  interest,  say,  seven  or  eight  per  cent :  but 
as  he  is  not  allowed  by  law  to  take  more  than  five  per  cent, 
the  unprosperous  individual  must  either  want  the  money  alto- 
gether, or  offer  such  a  premium  for  it  as  will  not  only  indem- 
nify the  lender  for  the  hazard  of  losing  his  money  at  the 
hands  of  the  borrower,  but  likewise  for  incurring,  by  his 
illegal  conduct,  the  chance  of  a  prosecution.  So  is  it  with 
the  prodigal.  He  must  pay  more  for  whatever  accommoda- 
tion he  obtains  in  defiance  of  the  statutes  against  usury,  than 
if  there  were  no  such  statutes  in  existence;  and,  what  renders 
the  case  incalculably  worse,  is  the  circumstance  that,  as  no 
man  of  character  will  engage  in  money  transactions  with  the 
lash  of  the  law  over  his  head,  the  business  of  the  usurer  is 
entirely  confined  to  that  more  adventurous  class  of  men,  who 
having  little  to  lose  in  point  of  character,  are  not  likely  to 
have  very  delicate  feelings  either  for  themselves  or  others. 
The  law,  then,  it  is  maintained,  as  it  stands  at  present,  exer- 
cises the  same  kind  of  protecting  care  towards  the  necessitous 
and  the  thoughtless,  that  an  inconsiderate  person  would  afford 
to  the  man  who  walks  in  his  sleep,  when,  by  calling  to  him, 
he  should  not  only  open  his  eyes  to  his  danger,  but  prevent 
all  possibility  of  escape.  In  one  word,  the  thing  meant  to 
be  guarded  against  by  the  vigilance  of  the  statute  is  done 
every  day  in  defiance  of  the  statute ;  and  the  evil  contem- 
plated by  the  law-giver  is  only  aggravated  by  his  interference 
to  prevent  it;  then,  why  should  not  the  law  be  repealed,  since 
it  is  found  worse  than  useless,  and  why  should  not  the  legis- 
lator and  the  judge  be  invited  to  repose,  since  their  labours 
only  tend  to  encrease  immorality,  fraud,  and  embarrassment. 

It  is  strange,  says  the  money-dealer,  that  the  law  will  insist 

upon  protecting  my  property,  whilst  it  allows  the  man  who 

has  a  farm  to  let  to  take  his  chance  with  his  tenant,  to  ask  as 

much  as  he  chuses  to  ask,  and  to  receive  as  much  as  the  most 

;  irited  farmer  may  think  fit  to  offer.     He,  again,  who  owns 
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a  house/  may  lease  it  out  to  any  body,  and  on  any  terms.  If 
the  building  is  to  be  much  exposed,  in  the  use,  to  fire  or 
other  accidents,  he  is  permitted  to  indemnify  himself  for  the 
risk  by  a  corresponding  charge  in  the  name  of  rent.  In  like 
manner,  a  person  may  let  a  horse  or  a  table-set  of  plate,  and 
demand  a  degree  of  compensation  proportionate  to  his  esti- 
mate of  the  injury  likely  to  be  sustained  :  and  in  all  these 
cases,  the  owner  of  the  property  is  permitted  to  judge  for 
himself,  to  incur  hazards,  and  to  calculate  compensations, 
according  to  the  several  circumstances  in  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  act.  But  I  am  not  allowed  to  exercise  this  freedom 
of  choice  in  the  allocation  of  my  goods,  nor  to  prosecute  my 
interest  after  my  own  views  of  advantage ;  and  what  can  be 
the  great  essential  difference  between  houses,  kinds,  and 
money,  which  merely  represents  the  value  of  houses  and 
lands,  that  the  privileges  which  are  attached  to  the  one  species 
of  property  cannot  be  extended  to  the  other.  And,  besides 
I  am  loaded  with  the  imputation  of  inhumanity  and  with  an 
opprobrious  name,  whensoever  I  attempt  to  assert  my  right  to 
the  natural  use  of  what  belongs  to  me.  "  For  him  who  takes 
as  much  as  he  can  get  for  the  use  of  any  other  sort  of  thing, 
an  house  for  instance,  there  is  no  particular  appellation,  nor 
any  mark  of  disrepute  ;  nobody  is  ashamed  of  doing  so,  nor 
is  it  usual  so  much  as  to  profess  to  do  otherwise.  Why  a 
man  who  takes  as  much  as  he  can  get,  be  it  six,  or  seven,  or 
eight,  or  ten  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  a  sum  of  money,  should 
be  called  usurer,  any  more  than  if  he  had  bought  an  house 
with  it,  and  made  a  proportionable  profit  by  the  use,  is  more 
than  I  can  see." 

We  have  given  the  substance  of  what  has  been  urged  by 
Bentham  and  others  in  recommendation  of  an  immediate  and 
entire  repeal  of  the  laws  against  usury ;  and  we  repeat  our 
former  concession,  that  were  we  to  reason  the  matter  solely 
on  the  recognized  principles  of  political  economy,  there  couhl 
be  no  difficulty  in  joining  with  these  reformers,  and  in  decid- 
ing for  a  complete  abolishment.  But,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  money  is  not  only  an  article  of  property  in  the  same 
sense  that  a  house  is,  but  being  also  the  representative  of 
property,  it  becomes  an  instrument  for  carrying  on  trade  : 
and  in  this  last  application,  it  has  been  almost  every  where 
subjected  to  certain  restrictions,  both  as  to  its  use  and  value, 
which  have  never  been  imposed  on  any  other  sort  of  profes- 
sion. Bentham's  arguments  and  illustrations,  however,  apply 
exclusively  to  the  first  and  simplest  view  of  the  subject;  and 
thus  it  is  that,  speaking  of  money  merely  as  a  thing  that  may 
be  rented,  his  reasoning  appears  so  unanswerable,  and  his 
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cause  so  triumphant.  But  the  absence  of  all  difficulty  in  an 
enquiry  hitherto  deemed  so  intricate,  ought  of  itself  to  have 
excited  some  suspicion,  that  it  had  not  been  examined  into 
in  its  full  extent ;  for  unless  we  shall  consent  to  regard  our 
ancestors  as  fools,  we  must  admit  that  the  usury  question  is 
not  quite  so  simple  as  it  has  lately  been  represented. 

The  most  obvious  evil,  then,  connected  with  the  repeal  of 
the  usury  laws,  would  appear  in  throwing  open  a  wide  door 
to  the  rapacious  and  unprincipled,  for  taking  advantag 
thoughtless  young  people,  of  indigent  tradesmen,  and  san- 
guine speculators.  It  is  said  that  all  this  is  done  at  present 
in  an  underhand  way,  and  with  so  much  greater  loss  to  the 
borrower  that  it  is  by  an  underhand  way ;  but  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied,  notwithstanding,  that  the  amount  of  the  mis- 
chief done  in  opposition  to  the  law,  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
that  which  would  be  committed,  were  there  no  statute  to 
the  contrary.  As  matters  stand  under  subsisting  circum- 
stances, there  is  a  certain  disgrace,  and  a  great  degree  of 
vague  apprehension  attached  to  all  transactions  with  money- 
dealers  :  a  young  man  trembles  at  the  thought  of  placing 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  Jew,  whether  Israelitish  or  Chris- 
tian :  he  knows  that  shame  and  ruin  are  in  the  path  which 
opens  before  him;  that  his  friends  would  condemn  him 
and  shun  his  society  ;  that  the  cautious  would  cease  to  confide 
in  him,  and  all  begin  to  despair  of  his  success  and  reputation 
in  the  world.  But  were  the  opprobrium  affixed  to  usurious 
dealings  removed  ;  were  all  statutes  against  usury  repealed, 
and  the  business  transferred  to  more  respectable  hands,  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  calamity  that 
would  ensue.  The  very  respectability  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  money-lending  would  indirectly  contribute  to  the  mischief; 
for  what  is  not  disreputable  would  not  to  a  young  man  appear 
to  be  very  dangerous.  The  dark  looks  and  dark  office  of  the 
real  usurer;  his  whisperings  of  risk  and  feigned  alarm  of  de- 
tection ;  his  griping  avarice,  his  papers  and  parchments  shake 
the  nerves  of  a  minor,  and  make  him  rather  bear  the  ills  he 
has  than  fly  to  others  that  he  knows  not  of.  But  were  matters 
entirely  changed,  and  usurious  dealing  converted  into  a  gen- 
teel and  legitimate  calling,  the  imprudence  of  youth  and  the 
desperate  enterprise  of  speculative  men  would  lead  to  conse- 
quences which  it  is  painful  to  anticipate. 

Mr.  Bentham,  indeed,  as  is  remarked  by  a  writer  on  this 
subject  *,  is  disposed  to  question  the  right  of  the  law-giver, 


*  See  a  temperate  well-written  essay,   entitled  a  »  Defence  of  the  Usury 
Laws,"  by  James  Graham,  Esq. 
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to  exert  himself  for  the  protection  of  the  imprudent  borrower. 
He  observes,  that  although  the  preventing  men  from  iDJuring 
one  another  be  a  legitimate  object  of  the  legislator,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  he  is  much  called  on  to  interpose 
between  a  man  and  himself  (supposing  the  person  meant  to  be 
protected  has  attained  the  years  of  discretion)  and  to  defend 
him  against  his  own  folly  and  imprudence.  But  in  many 
instances  the  legislature  makes  such  interposition,  and  to  the 
evident  advantage  of  individuals  and  the  public.  We  pro- 
hibit, for  example,  lotteries  and  gaming-houses ;  and  although 
infamous  establishments  for  these  purposes  still  exist  in 
secret,  and  gather  additional  infamy  and  guilt  from  the  pro- 
hibitions which  they  violate,  yet  this  will  not  be  pleaded  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  withdrawing  the  prohibition.  But  it  is 
not  the  interest  of  the  borrower  alone  that  laws  against  usury 
are  intended  to  protect.  They  are  intended  to  restrain  alike 
the  imprudence  of  despair  and  prodigality,  and  the  rashness 
and  delusion  of  rapacious  avarice ;  and  to  prevent  the  capital 
of  the  country  from  being  dissipated,  as  in  a  gambling-house, 
and  its  tranquillity  from  being  interrupted  by  the  violent  col- 
lision between  knaves  and  fools. 

A  second  evil  that  would  result  from  the  abolition  of  the 
usury  laws  would  shew  itself  in  a  very  general  infringement 
or  disturbance  upon  all  engagements  at  present  subsisting 
between  borrowers  and  lenders ;  for,  although  the  rate  of 
interest  would  not  necessarily  rise  upon  a  discontinuance  of 
the  restriction,  it  is  very  certain  that  designing  men  would 
take  advantage  of  that  event  so  far  at  least  as  to  threaten  to 
lift  their  capital  from  those  who  now  hold  it,  and  thereby  to 
extort  from  the  needy  or  the  simple  a  larger  return  for  their 
money.     This  is  a  very  possible  case,  and  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  it  would  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience  and 
positive  loss.     I  can  get  more  for  it,  says  the  lender,  and  I 
am  determined  to  remove  my  money  from  you  unless  you 
agree  to  give  me  six  per  cent,  which  is  even  less  than  I  might 
have  from  another.     The  borrower  cannot  at  once  raise  the 
capital ;  he  knows  besides  that  such  transactions,  bonds,  bills, 
and   discharges,    are    attended   with   great   expence;    and, 
therefore,  rather  than  be  put  about,  he  consents  to  give  the 
six  per  cent.     To  form  an  estimate  of  the  oppression  and 
actual  injustice  which  might  be  inflicted  in  this  way,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
capital  employed  in  trade  and  agriculture  is  borrowed  money. 
Even  the  landed  interest,  once  the  most  independent  of  all 
the  classes  in  the  community,  hold  no  small  part  of  their 
property  at  the  mercy  of  the  money-dealer ;  and,  in  short, 
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there  is  many  a  fine  estate,  and  many  an  extensive  factory 
between  Cornwall   and    Caithness,  of  which  the  real  owners 
are  certain  snag  persons  who  preside  over  strong1  boxes  re- 
plenished   with  bonds    and   bills.     In    such    a    condition  of 
things,  what  confusion  and  distress  would  not  arise  from  a 
repeal  of  the  usury  laws !     New  bargains  must  be  made ; 
new  contracts  must  be  framed ;  new   rates  fixed ;  and  new 
bonds    signed    and    sealed.      Such    an    occurrence,    indeed, 
would  derange  half  the  trade  of  the  country ;  for  so  restless 
and  grasping  is  the  spirit  of  avarice,  that  no  legislative  pro- 
vision which  might  be  coupled  with  the  act  of  repeal,  could 
possibly  prevent  the  enormous  evil  consequent  upon  such  a 
change  in  a  system  of  transactions  so  closely  connected  with 
the  springs  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry,  all 
over  the  nation.     The  rulers  of  the  country,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  cautions  how  they  lend  their  concurrence  to  a  measure 
so  full  of  hazard,  and  thereby  in  an  evil  hour  set  at  nought 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages,  and  the  experience  of  the 
most  successful  mercantile   societies.     Whatever  might  be 
the  ultimate  effect  of  the  abolition,  whether  favourable   or 
unfavourable    to   commercial   dealings   in  general,  it  is  ex- 
tremely obvious  that  its  first  effect  would  be  to  unhinge  and 
unsettle  the  present  position  of  the  trading  world,  by  intro- 
ducing, nominally  at  least,  a  new  value  of  money,    and  a 
fresh  distribution  of  capital.     It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  these 
remarks,  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  repeal  of 
the  usury  laws  would  be  productive  of  any  change,  and  much 
less  of  a  rise,  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  consequently  that 
the  arrangements  now  subsisting  between  the  borrower  and 
the  lender  would  in  all  probability  remain  undisturbed.     We 
readily  admit  that  liberty  of  trade  in  money  matters  would 
not  of  necessity  augment  the  rate  of  interest  throughout  the 
kingdom:  on   the  contrary,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  in  the 
present  condition   of  mercantile  affairs   compared    with   the 
amount  of  loose  capital  floating  in  the  country,  the  rent  of 
money  would  not  average  more  than  five  per  cent.  But  there 
is  no  one,  we  think,  who  will  be  hardy  enough   to  deny  that 
the  absence  of  all  restriction  in  this  matter  would  immediately 
create  a  very  general  speculation  among  monied  men  ;  and  it 
can  require  no  reasoning  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  changes 
inseparable   from  such   speculation,  the  shifting   of  capital 
from,  one  hand  to  another,  the  fear  of  losing  it  altogether  in 
some  instances,  and  the  uncertainty  of  retaining  it  in   all, 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  ruinous  consequences  to  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer. 

A   third  objection    to    the   proposed   repeal   of  the  laws 
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against  usury  is  the  confusion  that  would  be  thereby  intro- 
duced into  mercantile  affairs  from  the  want  of  a  tixed  and 
universal  .standard  for  charging  interest  on  deferred  payments 
and  current  accounts.     At  present  every  person  knows  what 
is  the  highest  rate  which  he  can  claim  as  interest  from  others, 
or  be  compelled  to  pay  himself,  according  either  as  money 
may  be  due  to  him,  or  remaining  as  a  balance  in  his  hands. 
In  the  event,  however,  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
contemplate,  every  individual   merchant  and   banker  must 
promulgate  from  time  to  time,  what  is  the  rate  of  interest 
which  they  expect  and  allow.     Nay,  this  arrangement  must: 
be  made  in  regard  to  every  single  transaction  between  one 
merchant  and  another ;  for  as  the  value  of  money,  like  that 
of  other  articles,  would  be  constantly  rising  and  falling  even 
in  the  same  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  more  particularly  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  be  found  necessary 
to  specify  at  the  close  of  every  bargain  at  what  rate  of  inte- 
rest the  bill  was  to  run,  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of 
discount  that  would  have  been  given  for  ready  money.     In 
order  to  illustrate  this  statement,  let  us  suppose  that  a  mer- 
chant in  London  has  correspondents  at  Bristol,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  and  that  oa  some  one 
occasion  he  consigns  goods  to  all  the  five,  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  end  of  twelve  months,   with  interest  on  the  respective 
amounts,  for  nine  months  of  these  twelve.     Now,  if  the  said 
merchant   does  not  take  especial  care  to  notify  the  precise 
rate  of  interest  which  he  expects  in  every  particular  case, 
his    correspondent    at    Bristol    will    pay   according  to   the 
average   current   rate   of  interest  in   that   city   during    the 
period    in    question,    and   the   correspondents   in    the   four 
other  towns  would  do  the  same ;  in  which  circumstances,  a 
tempting  occasion  would  most  certainly  be  presented  to  the 
fraudulent,  and  a  door  opened  for  dispute  and  litigation  with 
the  most  upright.     It  will  be  granted,  however,  that  it  is  not 
impossible  to  prevent  these  evils,  by  specifying  in  every  par- 
ticular case  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  balances  are  to  be 
charged.     The  merchant  might  indeed  find  it  troublesome  to 
settle  his  accounts  with  individual  correspondents,  inclined 
to  take  an  undue  advantage,  and  also  to  avoid  the  risk  of  mis- 
understanding,   even  when  both  parties  wished  to  act  ho- 
nourably ;  still  it  would  be  practicable,  at  least,  to  carry  on 
business  without  the  aid  of  a  determinate  standard  in  money 
matters,  leaving  interest  to  be  specified  between  every  bu^er 
and  seller,  like  the  price  of  the  goods  or  the  date  of  pay- 
ment.    But  there  are  many  cases,  in  which  it  would  be  next 
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to  impossible  to  conduct  pecuniary  transactions  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  several  persons  interested,  without  a  fixed  rule 
as  to  the  rent  of  money.  For  example,  the  trustees  on  a 
sequestrated  estate,  or  the  guardians  of  a  minor,  of  whom 
both  are  supposed  to  have  property  in  their  hands  for  which 
they  are  responsible,  might  hud  it  extremely  difficult  to  prove 
that  they  had,  during  the  whole  period  of  their  trust,'  ob- 
tained the  highest  interest  for  the  money  in  their  custody 
which  it  was  possible  to  procure,  even  on  good  security.  In 
the  present  state  of  things,  guardians  and  other  trustees  can 
be  at  no  loss  whatever  in  disposing  of  money  for  which  they 
are  afterwards  to  account ;  for  if  they  obtain  five  per  centum 
on  the  capital  lent  out,  without  at  all  endangering  the  capital 
itself,  by  lending  it  to  improper  persons,  they  do  the  utmost 
that  can  be  done  for  the  parties  whom  they  represent,  and  all 
that  the  law  of  the  country  allows  to  be  done.  But  the  state 
of  things,  again,  contemplated  by  the  abolitionists  when  the 
common  interest  of  money  might  vary  in  the  course  of  a  lew 
years  from  three  to  eight  per  cent,  would  render  the  duty  of  such 
persons  as  those  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  extremely 
perplexing.  They  would  have  to  balance  the  advantage  of  a 
moderate  interest  with  good  security  against  a  larger  interest 
with  a  less  certain  security.  They  would  have  to  deliberate, 
perhaps,  between  five  per  cent,  on  heritable  security  and  eight 
per  cent,  on  a  personal  obligation ;  and  let  them  act  in  the 
wisest  manner  possible,  they  could  not  expect  to  have  the 
approbation  of  their  constituents.  For  instance,  we  shall 
suppose  that  they  prefer  five  per  cent,  with  certain  security, 
to  eight  per  cent,  on  the  more  doubtful  security,  and  that 
when  the  day  of  settlement  arrives,  the  latter  security  has 
been  found  perfectly  good,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  offered  it  has  still  maintained  his  credit ;  in  which 
circumstances,  it  is  very  clear,  that  the  prudence  of  the  trus- 
tees might  be  called  in  question,  and  hints  thrown  out  that 
the  estate  of  which  they  had  the  charge,  would  have  been 
better  improved  in  other  hands.  A  great  variety  of  similar 
cases  will  present  themselves  to  the  imagination  of  every 
person  who  enters  upon  a  consideration  of  this  very  important 
subject ;  and  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  few 
men  would  be  found  willing  to  assume  the  management  of 
money,  where  so  much  would  be  left  to  their  discretion,  and 
where  the  chances  of  blame  would  be  so  greatly  multiplied. 
To  take  charge  of  money  in  such  a  condition  of  things,  would 
be  like  taking  charge  of  a  manufactory  or  a  mercantile  con- 
cern, or,  lastly,  a  usurer's  banking-office ;  and  a  trustee,  in 
spite  of  himself,  would  be  converted  into  a  trader.    The  want 
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of  a  fixed  and  legal  standard,  therefore,  would  be  attended 
with  much  confusion  and  inconvenience  to  the  merchant  in 
conducting  an  extensive  trade  with  many  different  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  value  of  money  would  be  constantly 
changing  in  conformity  with  local  circumstances  ,  and  it 
would  be  attended  with  much  trouble  and  a  very  disagreeable 
increase  of  responsibility  to  all,  who  should  be  appointed  to  act 
for  others  in  the  management  of  pecuniary  affairs. 

The  fourth  objection  which  we  entertain  to  the  proposed 
abolition  of  the  usury  laws,  is  that  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  pamphlet  now    before   us,  namely,   that  the  absence  of 
such  restriction  on  the  rental  of  money  would  diminish  the 
number  of  responsible  persons  in  all  commercial   establish- 
ments and  copartnery  concerns.    The  meaning  of  this  remark 
will  be  better  understood  when  we  remind  the  reader,  that 
in  all   such  bodies  of  men,  whether  bankers,  merchants,  or 
manufacturers,    there   are   many   individuals    who    take    no 
active  share  in  the  business,  but  who,  having  invested  a  cer- 
tain  amount  of  capital,  on  which  they   receive  the  profit, 
are   called  dormant  or  sleeping  partners.     Now,  it  is  very 
well  known   that  every   person    who  has    money  vested    in 
a   mercantile   concern,    is   responsible    to    the   creditors    of 
that  concern,  not  simply  to  the  amount  of  his  investment, 
but  to  the  last  shilling  which  he  has  in  the  world;  and  this 
being-  the   case,    it  is  very  obvious   that  no   person  would, 
incur  such  a  hazard,  were  he  not  bribed  to  it  bv  the  high 
profit  which  he  expects  in  the  shape  of  dividends  on  the 
capital  of  the  company.     Not  being  allowed  to  receive  more 
than  five  per  cent,  for  his  money,  were  lie  simply  to  lend  it, 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  become  a  partner  in  the  establishment, 
that  he  may  be  authorized  to  draw  a  higher  rent  for  his  por- 
tion of  the  stock,  should  their  affairs  warrant  such  an  allot- 
ment; and  in  this  way  the  strength  of  every  commercial  firm 
is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  have 
shares  in  their  stock,  and  consequently  a  greater  degree  of 
security  is  held  out  to  all  who  deal  with  them,  and  trust  them. 
But,  were  the  usury  laws  once  repealed,  and  monied  men 
allowed  to  receive  any  rate  of  interest  that  might  be  attain- 
able in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  is   clear  that 
none  of  them  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  risk  the  loss  of  their 
whole  fortunes,  merely  to  derive  a  large  profit  on  a  part.     In 
short,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  dormant  partners  in  mer- 
cantile establishments.     iSuch  persons  as  at  present  appear 
under  that  character,  would  then  only  lend  their  money,  to 
receive  interest  according  to  the  rate  of  dividend  declared  by 
the  house  ;  and  in  the  event  of  failure,  these  monied  persons, 
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instead  of  surrendering  the  rest  of  their  property  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  of  the  establishment,  would  themselves 
come  forward  as  creditors,  and  receive  their  share  of  the 
bankrupt  funds.  Thus,  the  same  men  who  were  all  along 
profiting  by  the  success  of  this  hypothetical  company,  and 
receiving  an  usurious  return  for  their  money,  now  advance 
under  a  different  character,  and  demand  a  portion  of  that 
residue,  which  in  sti-ict  justice  belongs  to  those  creditors  only, 
who  have  been  involved  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  good  rule,  as  the  author  of  these  "  Remarks" 
observes,  that  whoever  reaps  a  share  of  the  profits  arising 
from  any  speculation  or  adventure,  ought  also  to  take  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  risk.  But  if  the  usury  laws  shall  be 
repealed,  this  rule  will  most  certainly  be  violated,  and  to  an 
extent,  too,  which  will  completely  undermine  all  commercial 
confidence.  The  trade  of  the  country  will  be  carried  on  with 
money  nominally  borrowed ;  for  who  would  be  so  simple  as 
to  incur  the  risk  attached  to  a  partner,  when  he  could  derive 
as  much  from  his  money  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  another 
as  a  simple  loan.  "  As  soon  as  a  tradesman  had  realized  a 
little  property,  he  would  devise  means  to  secure  it  from  being 
all  lost  by  reverses  of  fortune.  If  he  had  a  son,  or  a  nephew, 
or  even  a  trusty  clerk,  in  whom  he  could  confide,  he  would 
put  him  into  his  business,  reserving  to  himself,  in  the  name  of 
interest,  nearly  as  much  yearly  as  the  concern  used  to  afford 
him,  and  the  right  to  overlook  the  management  of  matters  as 
he  chose.  When  this  arrangement  was  completed,  should 
any  reverses  happen,  his  situation  would  be  very  different 
from  what  it  would  have  otherwise  been.  He  would  chuse 
the  time  when  the  insolvency  of  the  concern  was  to  be  de- 
clared, before  which  he  would  get  as  much  as  possible  into  his 
own  hands  in  name  of  security  ;  and  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  dispose  of  his  effects,  and  compound  with  his  creditors,  he 
would  sit  down  amongst  them,  and  demand  his  share  of  what 
was  going  ;  and  most  probably  out  of  dividends  and  securities, 
get  full  payment,  when  the  bona  fide  creditors  got  only  one 
shilling  per  pound.  Nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
persuading  a  young  man  to  take  in  hand  the  responsibility  of 
a  concern  in  this  way,  if,  besides  his  vanity  being  flattered, 
the  smallest  addition  to  his  income  is  held  out  to  him.  Even 
in  those  cases  where  the  property  of  what  are  called  sleeping 
partners  is  embarked  in  trade  (and  the  amount  of  property 
thus  embarked  is  inconceivably  great)  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  lor  those  rich  sleepers  to  propose,  when  the 
usury  laws  are  abolished,  that  they  should  be  allowred  to  ad- 
vertise out  of  the  concern  ;  and  as  the  proportion  allotted  to 
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them  had  been  hitherto  12 1  per  cent,  we  shall  suppose  upon 
the  capital  advanced,  they  would  content  themselves  with  10 
per  cent,  as  interest.     The  younger  and  active  partners  would 
have  as  little  hesitation  in  complying  with  this  proposal,  be- 
cause if  business  was  successful,  they  would  be  gainers  by  it ; 
if,   on  the  contrary,  the  establishment  became  insolvent,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether  the  loss 
was  borne  by  their  rich  partner,  or  by  the  public.     Under  the 
present  system,  many  establishments  have  been  wound  up 
quietly  by  the  rich  partners,  who  being  aware  that  their  last 
shilling  would  be  made  forthcoming  for  the  debts,  used  every 
exertion  to  make  the  most  of  the  effects,  and  thereby  to  make 
good  1he  engagements  of  the  company,  and  finally  to  effect  a" 
retreat  from  business.     Had  they,  however,    been  invested 
with  the  privileges  now  claimed,  and  (upon  the  event  of  a  re- 
peal) about  to  be  granted  to  the  money-lender,  they  would  have 
managed   so  as  to  get  hold  of  the  property  of  other  people  to 
pay  themselves,  and  then  have  let  the  concern  go  into  the 
hands  of  commissioners." 

The  picture  which  is  here  drawn  may  be  a  little  highly  co- 
loured, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evil  predicted  by 
the  author,  would  be  very  frequently  realized  to  a  certain  de- 
gree.    Men  of  property,   who  now  risk  so  much  for  their 
share  of  mercantile  gain,   would  unquestionably  avail  them- 
selves of  the  obvious  advantage  held  out  to  them  by  a  repeal 
of  the  usury  laws,  and  endeavour  at  once  to  secure  a  continu- 
ance of  their  large  revenue,  and  to  effect  a  release  from  their 
responsibility.     This  contrivance,  it  is  true,   could  not  be 
acted  upon  to  any  great  extent,  without  creating  such  a  pow- 
erful re-action  as  would  eventually  replace  things  in  their  old 
condition ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  mercantile  people, 
so  noted  for  their  intelligence  and  scrutiny,  would  carry  on 
business  with  mere  men  of  straw,  and  without  ascertaining 
the  names  and  the  means  to  which  they  were  to  look  for  re- 
sponsibility and  payment.     At  all  events,  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  expedient  would  be  tried ;  and  in  contemplating 
any  change  in  the  laws  now  under  consideration,  it  is  right 
that  every  evil,   however  contingent  and  trifling,  should  be 
pointed  out,  and  made  the  subject  of  enquiry. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  all  the  arguments  em- 
ployed by  the  abolitionists,  they  uniformly  speak  of  money  as  si 
mere  article  of  property,  and  with  scarcely  any  allusion  to  it* 
use  as  an  instrument  of  traffic,  and  representative  of  wealth, 
They  ask  in  a  triumphant  and  deriding  tone,  why  a  man  should 
not  be  allowed  to  let  his  money  at  as  high  a  rent  as  he  can  ob- 
tain, when  there  is  no  restriction  in  this  respect  as  to  a  farm, 
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or  a  house  I  It  is  paying  a  bad  compliment  to  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  to  imagine  that  when  they  enacted  a  restric- 
tion with  regard  to  the  annual  rent  of  money,  and  left  that  of 
land  to  the  discretion  of  owner  and  tenant,  they  did  not  per- 
ceive that  between  these  two  kinds  of  property  there  subsists 
an  essential  difference  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  as  little  complimen- 
tary to  the  judgment  or  ingenuousness  of  Mr.  Bentham,  and 
his  disciples,  that  they  have  not  so  much  as  alluded  to  the 
•very  important  circumstances  upon  which  this  difference  is 
founded.     Now,  every  person  must  see  that,  whilst  a  thought- 
less youth  could  be  ruined  in  a  month  by  lending  him  money 
at  an  exorbitant  interest,  there  is  no  possible  hazard  of  in- 
flicting that  injury  upon  him,  by  inducing  him  to  rent  a  farm 
at  too  a  high  a  rate,  or  to  pay  more  for  the  use  of  a  house 
than  a  more  experienced  person  would  pay  for  it.     As  far, 
again,  as  the  public  welfare  is  concerned,  a  portion  of  capital 
wasted  by  a  prodigal  is  so  far  a  positive  loss,  besides  the  in- 
jury sustained  thereby  in  a  moral  point  of  view;  but  a  farm 
or  a  house  is  not  so  likely  to  be  entrusted  to  a  prodigal  as 
money  is,  and  not  so  likely  to  be  lost,  if  they  were  so  entrusted. 
Indeed  it  is  always  for  the  advantage  of  a  landlord  to  let  his 
houses  and  ground  to  thrifty,  cautious  tenants,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  every  thing   to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  their  idleness 
or  profusion  ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case  with  a  money- 
lender.    The  less  respectable  of  this  class  of  men  know  but 
too  well  how  to  profit  by  the  embarrassments  of  a  debtor ; 
and  the  annals  of  usury  record  many  a  cruel  transaction,  and 
many  an  iniquitous  stratagem,  practised  in  such  circumstances 
against  the  needy  and  the  unwary.     The  cases,  therefore,  of 
money  and  of  land,  which  are  constantly  brought  forward  by 
the  abolitionists  as  things  of  the  same  nature,  are  totally  dif- 
ferent in  their  mercantile  functions,  and,  of  course,  as  sub- 
jects of  legislation  ;  and  if,  in  an  affair  of  such  importance, 
we  depart  completely,  and  all  at  once,  from  the  practice  of  our 
fathers,  we  shall  shew  in  our  conduct  a  greater  love  of  change 
than  of  improvement. 

So  is  it  again,  with  respect  to  mercantile  affairs.  Viewed 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  silver  and  gold  should  be  allowed, 
as  they  are  actually  allowed,  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as 
freely  as  sugar  or  cotton  ;  and  as  articles  of  use  or  ornament, 
their  owner  should  be  permitted  to  lend  them  upon  any  terms 
which  may  be  acceded  to  by  him  who  wishes  to  have  them. 
All  this  is  done ;  and  it  aflbrds  an  instance  of  that  freedom 
in  trade  and  liberty  of  determination,  which  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  country  that  every  man  should  enjoy  in  the  dis- 
posal of  what  belongs  to  him.    But  as  soon  as  gold  and  silver 
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are  coined,  they  assume  a  new  character,  and  are  subjected 
to  new  regulations  ;  for  they  are  now  not  only  property  as 
they  were  before,  they  are  also  an  instrument  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  for  certain  specific  purposes,  and  these 
purposes  cannot  be  fully  effected  without  limiting  the  power 
of  the  individual  owners.  This  limitation  consists  of  two 
parts,  as  it  respects  the  form  and  the  value  of  the  coined 
metal,  both  of  which,  nominally  at  least,  must  remain  un- 
changed ;  and  we  should  be  as  justifiable  in  complaining  that 
we  are  not  allowed  to  convert  a  hundred  guineas  into  bullion,  as 
that  we  are  not  permitted  by  law  to  take  more  than  five  guineas 
per  aunum  for  the  loan  of  it.  The  convenience  and  security 
of  the  public  are  the  great  objects  which  the  legislature  endea- 
vours to  accomplish ;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who 
recommend  a  change,  to  prove  beyond  the  reach  of  contra- 
diction, that  money  transactions  would  be  neither  less  conve- 
nient nor  less  secure,  in  the  event  of  tlieir  advice  being  fol- 
lowed. The  very  subsistence  of  these  laws  for  so  long  a  time 
in  this  great  commercial  country,  is,  as  Mr.  Graham  observes, 
a  fact  that  demands  deep  consideration.  Their  avowed 
object,  it  may  be  said,  is  to  impede  the  employment,  and  to 
restrict  the  fruits  of  capital :  and  yet  all  the  great  and  increas- 
ing influence  of  capitalists  on  the  measures  of  administration 
has  never  procured  their  abolition,  nor  even  seriously  at- 
tempted it.  They  tend  to  restrain  the  access  of  projectors  to 
the  employment  of  capital :  yet  no  national  complaint  has 
ever  been  heard  from  projectors.  In  no  country  has  the 
enterprise  of  project  and  speculation  been  carried  so  far  as  in 
this  ;  and  all  the  great  projects  which  have  distinguished  this 
country,  have  arisen  since  the  time  that  usury  laws  were  passed. 
— "  To  abolish  laws  which  have  endured  so  long,  and  under 
whose  operation  so  much  good  has  been  done  and  so  little 
complaint  expressed,  in  order  to  try  if  we  could  do  better 
without  them,  is  almost  as  bold  a  project  as  that  of  the  specu- 
lative doctor  in  the  French  play,  who  proposes  to  tap  one  of 
his  patients,  in  order  to  try  if  he  has  got  the  dropsy,  and  to 
cut  off  the  arm  of  another,  to  see  whether  the  rest  of  his 
body  would  not  thrive  the  better  for  this  pruning/' 

Even  by  the  most  determined  advocates  for  the  repeal  of 
the  usury  statutes,  it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  change  thereby 
occasioned  would  produce  at  first  a  serious  concussion  in  the 
mercantile  world,  and  might  also  afterwards  lead  to  greater 
inequalities  in  the  current  value  of  money  than  we  have  any 
experience  of  at  present.  This  circumstance  of  itself  we 
regard  as  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude  ;  and  although  such 
variations,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  probably  unavoid- 
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able,   even  under  a  system  of  restriction,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  think,  that  any  measure  avowedly  calculated  to 
widen  the  range  of  these  variations,  cannot  ^e  productive  of 
unmixed  good.     What,  then,   is  the  advantage  which  these 
gentlemen  hold  out,  to  induce  the  country  to  submit  to  an 
experiment  so  full  of  hazard  ?     It  seems  to  be  confined  to  two 
points  :    first,   it  would  render  the   money-trade   more  like 
other  branches  of  trade,  by  leaving  room  for  the  commodity 
to  rise  and  fall ;  and  secondly,  it  would  perhaps  enable  the 
needy  and  the  adventurous,  to  whom  nobody  will  lend  at  five 
per  cent,  to  procure  loans  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent. : 
and  accordingly  we  find,  in  the  letters  of  Beniham  and  in  the 
pages  of  a  popular  northern  journal,  as  much  and  as  urgent 
pleading  in  behalf  of  decayed  tradesmen  and  poor  projectors, 
as  if  the  whole  prosperity  of  the  country  depended  upon  their 
accommodation.  Now,  we  are  verily  convinced  that  the  change 
proposed,  so  far  from  being  advantageous  to  the  lower  order  of 
dealers,  and  to  all  whose  credit  and  security  are  not  perfectly 
unexceptionable,  would  only  lead  them  into  greater  embarrass- 
ments.    When  a  country  banker  would  have  it  in  his  power 
to  demand  discount  on  a  bill  proportionable  to  what  he  might 
be  pleased  to  deem  his  risk,  which  last,  of  course,  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  degree  of  credit  in  which  the  bill-holder 
stands  in  the  eyes  of  the  said  money  dealer,  he  would  not  fail 
to  be  minute  in  his  enquiries,  and  profuse  in  his  suspicions  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  an  exorbitant  charge  :  and  if  the 
supposed  applicant  should  take  offence  at  this  mean  proceed- 
ing, or  refuse  to  pay  the  discount  demanded,  he  would  have 
to  retire  under  the  imputation  of  an  impeached  credit,  the 
greatest  misfortune  next  to  positive  insolvency  that  can  befall 
a  person  in  business.     At  present  if  a  banker  does  not  chuse 
to  discount  a  bill,  he  has  merely  to  intimate  that  it  is  not  con- 
venient for  him  to  issue  more  money ;  and  the  applicant  is 
thus  saved  the  mortification  of  having  his  credit  sifted  and 
weighed  by  the  avarice  or  the  malignity  of  an  individual,  who 
perhaps  in  some  of  his  connections  is  at  bottom  a  rival  in 
trade.     Nor  would  it  be  for  the  good  of  the  country  upon  the 
whole  to  render  pecuniary  loans  much  more  accessible  than 
they  are  at  present  to  the  declining  merchant,  or  the  specula- 
tive projector :  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to 
the  contrary,  we  are  certainly  not  of  the  number  who  think 
that  an  abolition  of  laws  against  usury  would  be  attended 
with  this  effect.     The  most  avaricious  of  usurers  are  not  so 
blinded  by  the  desire  of  a  large  annual  return  for  their  capi- 
tal, as  to  forget  the  capital  itself;  and,  in  one  word,  those 
who  have  security  to  offer  will  get  money  at  present,  and 
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those  who  have  not  security  will  not  get  it  more  readily  in  the 
event  of  a  repeal. 

We  have  hitherto  made  no  allusion  to  that  evasion  of  the 
usury  laws  which  is  practised  under  the  cloke  of  granting  an- 
nuities, and  which  is  usually  brought  forward  in  discussions 
of  this  kind  as  an  argument  for  the  abolition  of  these  laws, 
founded  upon  their  inefficacy.  Such  proceedings,  however, 
only  prove  that  men  will  go  almost  any  length  to  procure 
money  rather  than  want  it ;  and  also  that  there  are  persona 
who,  not  having  courage  to  violate  the  lav/  openly,  are  yet 
willing  to  adopt  any  expedient  whereby  they  may  profit  by  its 
violation.  We  will  not  deny,  indeed,  that  persons  so  unhap- 
pily circumstanced,  as  to  find  it  necessary  tu  incur  the  expen- 
sive and  ruinous  forms  of  a  redeemable  annuity,  might  get 
money  a  little  cheaper  in  a  free  money  market ;  but  we  do 
deny  that  those  persons  are  of  sufficient  number  and  import- 
ance to  justify  a  legislative  act  so  full  of  hazard  to  the  great 
body  of  the  community. 

Disclaiming,  as  we  sincerely  do,  all  such  personal  or  poli- 
tical prejudices  as  would  render  us  blind  to  the  merits  of  a 
proposal  on  anv  great  national  question,  we  acknowledge  that 
we  receive,  with  more  than  ordinary  distrust,  any  political 
expedient  which  has  no  other  recommendation  than  the  wis- 
dom of  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  backed  by  the  blind  zeal  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Clearer  headed  persons,  no  doubt,  have 
adopted  their  notions  on  this  important  subject,  and  we  have 
all  along  admitted,  that  it  is  one  of  those  intricate  problems 
in  political  science,  which  admits  of  much  plausible  reasoning 
on  both  sides ;  still  as  the  system  on  which  the  country  acts 
at  present  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  intelli- 
gent, well-informed,  and  practical  men,  both  lawyers  and 
merchants,  and  is  not  attended  with  any  material  incon- 
venience to  any  order  of  persons,  we  hope  that  Parliament 
will  take  time  to  reflect  before  they  give  their  countenance  te 
such  a  sweeping  innovation. 


Art.  VIT.  Observations  on  Mr.  Fabers  third  Volume  of  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the  great  Period 
of  1260  Years.  By  the  Author  of  Remarks  on  some 
Parts  of  Mr.  Fabers  former  Volumes,  and  of  a  Supple- 
ment  to  the  Remarks  in  Reply  to  Mr.  Fabers  Answer. 
8vo.    pp.  52.    Rivington.    1819. 

In  the  late  convulsions  of  Europe,  when  "  all  the  feunda- 
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tions  of  the  earth  were  out  of  course,"  every  one  was  inquir- 
ing whether  events,  which  daily  burst  upon  us,  alike  unex- 
pected and  marvellous,  were  the  subject  of  prophetic  revela- 
tion ;  and  many  ingenious  theories  were  framed,  which  were 
swept  away  with  the  incidents  that  gave  them  birth.  But 
prophecy  is  an  enduring  evidence,  a  light  by  which,  in  the 
dark  vista  of  futurity,  certain  spots  are  rendered  luminous 
and  visible,  till  the  day  arise,  and  the  whole  train  of  circum- 
stances, foretold  and  not  foretold,  are  in  their  accomplish- 
ments alike  conspicuous. 

Of  these  luminous  spaces,  these  dear  marks  in  the  page  of 
prophecy,  there  are  none  more  observable,  than  what  relate 
to  mystic  Babylon,  the  mother  of  abominations ;  and  this 
memorable  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  because  it  was  of  highest 
moment,  and  might  serve  as  a  key  to  the  rest,  the  angel  him- 
self interpreted  to  St.  John,  informing  him  that  the  seven 
heads  of  the  beast,  which  he  saw,  were  seven  mountains  or 
hills,  on  which  the  woman  sat,  and  also  seven  kings  or  sove- 
reignties, of  which  five  were  past,  one  then  in  existence, 
and  another  was  to  come  ;  and  that  the  woman,  who  sat  upon 
the  beast,  was  the  great  city,  then  reigning  over  the  kings  of 
the  earth. 

Mr.  Faber,  who  has  cultivated  the  field  of  prophecy  with 
great  industry,  and  in  many  parts  with  eminent  success,  hav- 
ing lately  published  a  third  volume  "  on  the  Prophecies  rela- 
tive to  the  great  Period  of  1260  years,"  the  learned  "  Author 
of  Remarks  on  some  parts  of  the  two  former  volumes,"  here 
offers  some  observations  on  the  third,  which  are  distinguished 
in  every  page  with  singular  candour,  and  generally,  we 
think,  with  correct  judgment,  though  in  one  point,  at  the 
very  outset,  we  are  compelled  to  withhold  our  assent,  not- 
withstanding he  here  concurs,  in  substance,  with  Mr.  Faber. 

All  the  commentators  are  agreed,  as  our  author  from  Mr. 
Faber  observes, 

"  That  the  Apocalyptic  seven  headed  and  ten  horned  beast  sym- 
bolized the  Roman  empire,  under  its  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment. And  it  has  likewise  been  as  universal  an  opinion,  that  in 
the  Augustan  imperial  government  arose  the  sixth  head ;  but  the 
cenigmatical  seventh  and  eighth  heads  have  been  stones  of  stum- 
bling to  most  of  the  expositors." 

And  he  thinks  Mr.  F.  is  fortunate  in  considering  the  Buo- 
napartean  dynasty  as  the  seventh  head  of  the  beast,  but 
greatly  errs  in  giving  it  the  title  of  "  Francic  Imperial ;"  for 
it  was  not  as  Emperor  of  France,  but  as  he  assumed  the 
government  of  the  Germanic  empire  under  another  title,  that 
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of  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  that  Napo- 
leon became  a  new  and  distinct  head,  and  there  arose  in  him 
the  seventh  protectorate  form  of  government  in  the  Roman 
empire.  And  the  fate  of  the  protectorship  is  regarded  as  a 
strong  mark  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Faber's  application. 
The  seventh  head  was  to  "  continue  but  a  short  space,"  and 
was  to  receive  its  "  deadly  wound  by  a  sword."  The  exist- 
ence of  the  protectorate  head  was  short  indeed.  The  formal 
renunciation  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  in  1806,  left  the 
French  Emperor  in  possession  of  the  Germanic  government, 
and  in  1815  Napoleon  was  "  by  the  sword,"  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  war,  deposed  from  all  his  sovereignties,  and 
stripped  of  all  his  titles. 

We  have  many  objections,  and  some  which  we  deem  fatal 
to  this  interpretation.  Had  the  individual  Napoleon  been 
the  head  "  wounded  to  death,"  he  should,  in  all  appearance, 
as  he  should  had  he  been  the  "  Gogne"  of  Mr.  Granville 
Sharpe  *,  have  been  slain  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  or  if  the 
wound  was  that  of  an  individual,  what  could  the  healing  of 
the  deadly  wound  be,  but  the  restoration  of  that  individual 
to  life  and  vigour,  which  we  trust  will  never  happen  to  the 
exile  of  St.  Helena. 

Again,  the  time  assigned  for  the  rising  of  this  head  seems 
to  be  far  too  late.  The  angel  says,  in  reference  to  it,  he  "  is 
not  yet  come,"  a  mode  of  expression  which  naturally  imports, 
not  a  remote,  but  an  impending  event ;  and  surely  such  an 
expression  would  not  have  been  used,  had  his  coming  been 
distant  more  than  seventeen  centuries,  a  period  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  whole  duration  of  the  five  first  heads,  or, 
in  fact,  more  than  double  the  time  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome  to  the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse  ? 

The  beast,  an  emblem  of  tyrannical  and  idolatrous  govern- 
ment, has  seven  heads,  and  only  seven.  The  seventh,  what 
should,  in  point  of  number  and  succession,  be  the  seventh, 
is  never  called  a  head  of  the  beast ;  but  of  the  eighth,  it  is 
expressly  said,  that  he  "  is  of  the  seven,  and  goeth  into  per- 
dition." But  if  Buonaparte  was  the  seventh,  was  he  not  a 
head  of  the  beast,  in  the  genuine  character  of  the  beast? 
"Was  he  not  tyrannical  and  idolatrous,  as  much  as  any  former 
head,  or  any  that  can  come  after  him? 

What  then  is  the  next  in  succession  to  the  sixth,  not  desig- 
nated as  the  seventh,  but  styled  '*  the  other,"  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort  and  character  I  What  can  this  be,  but  the  line  of 
Christian  Caesars,    commencing  with   Constantine,   a   little 


*  See  British  Critic,  March,  1815,  p.  239. 
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more  than  two  centuries  from  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  a 
period  sufficient,  and  not  more  than  sufficient,  to  give  full 
scope  and  propriety  to  the  words  of  the  angel,  "  he  is  not 
yet  come."     The  beast,  that  is,   idolatrous  and  persecuting 
power  throughout  the  empire,  now  lay   dead,  slain  by  the 
sword  of  Michael  in  the  hand  of  Constantine  ;  (xiii.  3.  xii.  7.) 
and   it  might  well  have  been  hoped  that  he  would  never 
revive.     But  "  his  deadly  wound  was  healed;'  he  gradually 
recovered  life  and  vigour ;  and  all  the  world  wondered  after 
the   beast.     And   they  worshipped  the    dragon  (that   is  the 
devil)  which  gave  power  unto  the  beast ;  and  they  worshipped 
the  beast ;  and  made  "  an  image  to  the  beast ;"  did  not  prac- 
tise pagan  idolatry,  expressly  and  avowedly,  with  its  pagan 
names  and  deities,  but  set  up  an  exact  "  image"  and  copy  of 
it.     The  forces  of  the  dragon,  the  gods  and  idols  of  ancient 
Rome,  attended  the  beast  with  their  old  attributes  and  rites, 
but  under  the  names  of  saints.     Their  temples  were  re-mo- 
delled ;  their  statues  new  named  or  new  cast ;  and  Capitolian 
Jove*  came  out  of  the  furnace  St.  Peter  of  the  Vatican  : 

Forsan  et  hae  claves  tela  Tonantis  erant. 

The  beast,  wounded  in  its  sixth  or  Augustan  head,  lay  as 
it  were  dead  while  "  the  other"  reigned  ;  and  in  this  state  it 
was  "  the  beast  that  was  and  is  not."  But  "  the  other," 
when  he  came,  was  to  "  continue"  but  "  a  short  space." 
The  Christian  emperors  divesting  themselves  of  some  of  their 
imperial  titles,  particularly  that  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  which 
Gratian  bestowed  on  the  Bishop  of  Home,  and  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  authority  of  what  was  termed  the  apostolic 
see,  and  lapsing  into  idolatry;  the  empire,  thus  degraded 
and  imbruted,  became  a  beast  fit  to  carry  the  woman ;  and 
the  woman  was  ready  formed  for  the  beast,  and  soon  seated 
upon  him.  And  the  dwellers  on  earth  wondered,  when  they 
"  beheld  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is  f"  (xvii.  8.) 
i.  e.  the  beast  revived  under  his  last  head,  one  "  of  the  seven ;" 
as  Ihey  wondered  after  the  beast,  when  they  saw  his  deadly 
wound  healed  (xiii.  3.)  the  same  thing  under  an  image  some- 
what different. 

This   last  form  of  government  was  the  beast  with  "  ten 


*  It  matters  litlle  whether  the  statue  of  Jupiter  was  new  cast,  or  whether,  as 
eminent  connoisseurs  think,  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  is  in  fact  an  antique  statue  of 
Jupiter,  with  a  new  name. 

•j-  Instead  of  x.anti°  £r«v.  many  good  MSS.  have  x««  «•«{£{■«,  a  and  shall  be." 
If  the  reading  which  our  trair.'ators  followed,  "  and  yet  is,"  is  the  true  one,  I 
suppose  the  meaning  may  be,  that  though  the  beast  had  now  no  ostensible  being, 
the  public  religion  of  the  empire  being  no  longer  idolatrous,  yet  he  was  not  abso- 
lutely  extinct,  but  had  a  concealed  existence,  there  being  many  private  instance* 
•f  idolatry,  and  perhaps  of  oppression  and  persecution. 
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horns,"  that  is,  "  ten  kings"  (xvii.  7.  12.)  or  sovereignties, 
into  which  the  empire  was  divided  ;  and  these  several  powers 
being  held  together,  in  a  strict  bond  of  religious  union,  by 
their  submission  and  devotion  to  Rome,  their  union  formed 
one  beast,  on  which  the  woman  sitteth ;  one  in  respect  of 
themselves  as  constituent  parts  of  it,  and  one  also  with 
respect  to  the  former  beast  (the  symbol  of  pagan  idolatry)  the 
rites,  ceremonies,  laws,  and  language  of  Rome,  in  religious 
matters,  being,  as  it  were,  the  common  principle  of  indivi- 
duation to  both. 

It  comes  not  within  our  purpose  to  pursue  these  points 
further;  but  we  venture  to  recommend  this  view  of  the 
seventh  king,  or  form  of  government,  from  which  the  name 
of  a  head  of  the  beast  is  so  studiously  withheld,  to  the  sober 
judgment  of  the  candid  and  considerate,  and  particularly  to 
the  intelligent  author  of  the  tract  now  before  us,  and  if,  on 
calmly  investigating  the  subject,  he  shall  be  convinced,  that 
the  solution  here  proposed  is  the  true  one,  he  will  easily  per- 
ceive what  alterations  are  necessary  in  the  application  of  the 
vials,  as  well  where  they  form  a  distinct  part  of  his  tract,  as 
where  they  recur  occasionally  in  the  last,  the  longest,  and  in 
many  respects  the  most  important  pari  of  his  work,  concern- 
ing the  death  of  the  Witnesses. 

Mr.  Faber,  it  is  said,  "  is  not  so  confident  as  he  was,  that 
this  calamity  is  past,"  but  "  he  is  still  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  prophecy  was  accomplished  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century."     P.  13. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  often  as  we  have 
examined  this  explication  of  the  death  of  the  Witnesses,  we 
have  always  regarded  it  as  a  palpable  and  dangerous  illusion. 
The  interpretation  of  an  event  then  past,  which  the  pious  and 
sagacious  Mede  considered  and  rejected,  is  not  likely  to  be 
revived  with  good  auspices.  The  persecution  of  those  days, 
in  a  corner  of  Germany,  was  too  limited  to  answer  the  appa- 
rent exigence  of  the  prediction  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  it  was 
too  long  prior  to  the  time,  when  the  Witnesses  "  shall  have 
finished,  "  finish,"  or  "  are  finishing"  their  testimony,  render 
the  original  word,  tsK^wti,  as  you  please.  Two  centuries 
and  a  half  have  passed  over  them  since  the  Smalcaldic  war, 
and  still  they  prophesy  in  sackcloth.  No  new  kingdoms  have 
been  added  to  the  empire  of  true  religion.  Persecutions  and 
massacres  have  been  bloody  and  numerous ;  and  though  vials 
of  wrath  have  been  poured  out  on  the  worshipers  of  the  beast, 
in  all  parts  of  his  dominion,  they  do  not,  as  it  was  foretold 
they  would  not,  repent  of  and  abjure  their  idolatry  and  abo- 
minations.    The  bitterness  of  death,  therefore,  be  it  what  it 
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may,  literal  or  figurative,  or  both,  assuredly,  is  not  past ;  and 
the  stoutest  heart  may  tremble,  in  reflecting,  that  it  cannot 
be  far  distant,  that  it  may  perhaps  come  suddenly,  and  that 
England,  it  is  highly  probable,  will  be  the  principal  theatre 
of  the  tremendous  catastrophe. 

The  investigation  of  this  point  leads  our  author  to  a  subject 
of  great  importance,  which  is  more  closely  connected  with  the 
question  concerning  the  death  of  the  Witnesses  than  might  at 
first  appear ;  namely,  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.     He  considers,  and  rightly  considers, 

"  The  Church  symbolized  by  the  two  Witnesses,  to  be  the  pure, 
visible,  Apostolic  Church :  the  reformed  part  of  that  Church, 
founded  upon  the  Apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  corner  stone;  the  Church  resting  upon  the  double 
foundation  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations."     P.  26. 

It  is  therefore  an  object  of  great  moment  to  ascertain 
where  and  what  this  Church  is,  within  the  bounds  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  empire,  (for  that  is  the  scene  of  these  prophe- 
cies ;)  since  it  is  against  these  faithful  witnesses,  the  whole 
collective  body,  or  a  principal  part  of  them,  that  the  beast 
"  shall  make  war,  and  shall  overcome  them,  and  kill  them." 
But,  as  he  adds  with  emphasis, 

"  Of  much  greater  consequence  than  determining  a  prophetic 
interpretation,  do  I  consider  the  question  respecting  Church  dis- 
cipline. A  right  belief  in  that  Church,  to  which  every  member  of 
Christ  is  to  be  added  ;  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  a  promise  of 
salvation  is  made,  if  the  terms  of  the  gracious  covenant  are  com- 
plied with,  I  consider  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith. 
And  in  these  days  of  ecclesiastical  licentiousness,  when  the  hedge 
round  the  Christian  vineyard,  attacked  on  all  sides,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  broken  down,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that, 
under  the  sanction  of  such  a  name  as  Mr.  Faber's,  an  incorrect 
statement  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  should  not 
go  forth,  unnoticed,  to  the  public."     P.  27. 

We  earnestly  recommend  this  concluding  part  of  these 
very  seasonable  observations  to  the  serious  attention  of  our 
readers,  whether  they  may  or  may  not  be  deeply  learned  in 
the  prophecies.  It  is  matter  of  highest  moment,  to  every 
one  who  bears  the  honourable  name  of  Christian,  clearly  to 
understand  in  what  manner  Christ  by  his  Apostles  established 
his  Church,  and  with  what  powers,  for  edification  and  not 
for  destruction,  he  invested  his  Apostles  and  others  after 
them,  to  preside  over  his  Church,  and  to  minister  in  his 
name  ;  and  these  points  are  here,  in  a  short  compass,  clearly 
stated  and  invincibly  proved.     In  saying  this,  we  do  not 
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mean  to  make  ourselves  responsible  for  every  observation,  nor 
to  justify  every  ^expression,  which  may  here  be  found.  It 
were  possible  perhaps  to  point  out  a  passage  or  two,  by  no 
means  essential  to  the  argument,  which  are  open  to  contro- 
versy ;  and  a  single  remark,  incorrect  or  ambiguous,  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  notice. 

Having  quoted  a  passage  from  St.  Jerome,  wlio  says,  "  that 
we  may  know  that  the  apostolic  traditions  were  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament,  what  Aaron  and  his  sons  and  the  Levites 
were  in  the  Temple,  that  the  Bishops,  the  Presbyters,  and 
the  Deacons  claim  to  be  in  the  Church  ;"  he  observes,  "  This 
early  father,  in  the  passage  before  us,  shews  his  conviction, 
that  divine  authority  was  derived  to  the  Christian  from  lh& 
Aaronical  priesthood."     No  authority,  we  conceive,  was  or 
could  be  "  derived"  from  the  priesthood  of  the  old  to  that  of 
the  new  dispensation,  unless  the- priests  of  the  former  became 
priests  of  the  latter,  and  the  line  of  succession  was  preserved 
unbroken.     The  confirmation,  intended  by  Jerome,  and  by 
other  fathers  who  have  the  same  allusion,  is  simply  that  of  a 
parallel  case,  or  a  precedent  in  point.     He  who  seeth  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  had  an  eye,  in  his  earlier  dispensa- 
tions and  institutions,  to  those  which  were  to  come  after 
and  the  law  was,  in  all  its  great  outlines,  a  shadow  and  type 
of  the   Gospel.     Christ  was  the  end  and   author  of  both  ; 
and  as  he  did  ordain  a  triple  priesthood  in  the  introductory 
dispensation,  it  might  be  presumed  he  would  in  like  manner 
appoint  a  threefold  order  in  the  final  and  more  perfect  sys- 
tem.    The  Apostles,  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  copied  this 
[model ;  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  from  the  New  Testament  and 
from  the  apostolical  fathers,  that  they  did  every  where  con- 
stitute Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  we  can  compare  and 
illustrate  this  by  the  preceding  establishment ;  but  every  par- 
ticle of  authority,  which  the  pastors  of  Christ's  flock  possess, 
is  derived  to  them  from  Christ  himself,  and  from  him  alone, 
and  would  have  been  precisely  what  it  now  is,  had  they  been 
j constituted  in  the  way,  in  which  we  know  they  were  const- 
ituted, if  the  form  of  the  Jewish  Church  had,  in  this  respect, 
i  been  totally  different. 

The  sentiments  of  the  worthy  author  on  this  head,  we  have 
ino  doubt,  coincide  with  our  own.  The  mistake  is  probably 
ijto  be  attributed  rather  to  inaccuracy  of  expression  than  to 
terror  of  judgment ;  but  as  it  is  a  mistake,  and  he  speaks 
j  again  of  "  the  proof,  that  episcopacy  was  intended  to  be  per- 
petual, arising  from  its  derivation  from  the  Jewish  polity," 
|p.  44.) it  seemed  necessary  that  it  should  be  rectified. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  Mr.  F.  has  receded  far 
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from  his  earlier  and  more  correct  opinions  on  this  subject.  In 
a  sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1812, 
he  maintained,  as  our  author  observes, 

"  That  no  man  can  lawfully  arrogate  to  himself  the  office  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  that  he  must  receive  his  authority 
from  those  who  have  power  to  grant  it;  and  that  such  power 
does  not  belong  to  Presbyters,  but  is  vested  in  the  bands  of  Bi- 
shops."    P.  39.  note. 

It  now  appears  to  be  his  decided  opinion, 

"  That  the  only  true  Church  of  Christ  is  not  that  great  society 
©f  Christians,  which  under  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church  has 
Om^  down  from  the  Apostles,  by  a  regular  succession  of  pastors  j 
but  that  the  Lutherans,  the  Calvinists,  the  Methodists,  the  Prea- 
byteral  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Established  Episcopal  Church 
of  England,  collectively^  are  the  everlasting  Catholic  Cliurch; 
always  however  excluding  those  palpably  heretical  sects,  which 
deny  the  fundamentals  of  the  Gospel. "     P.  33. 

It  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  with  propriety,  that  Mr. 
Faber,  as  he  is  arguing  against  a  Papist,  seems  by  "  the 
great  society  of  Christians,"  &c.  to  mean  primarily  the  Ro- 
mish Church  ;  and  much  of  his  argument  is  levelled  against 
the  often  refuted  absurdity  of  designating  one  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  exclusively  by  the  title  of  Catholic. 

This  the  excellent  author  of  the  "  Observations"  did  not 
probably  think  it  necessary  to  notice,  because  Mr.  Faber 's 
argument  immediately  assumes  the  shape  in  which  he  so 
justly  deems  it  reprehensible ;  and  we  have  only  thus  briefly 
adverted  to  the  fact,  to  prevent  misrepresentation. 

On  these  latitudinarian  notions  it  is  well  observed,  that 

'*  If  such  are  the  limits,  or  rather,  if  such  is  the  unbounded 
extent  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  there  can  be  no  such  sin  as  schism ; 
and  the  religious  opinions  of  those  who  have  separated  from  our 
Church,  appear  so  gradually  shaded  into  heresy,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  obtain  a  tolerably  general  opinion,  where  palpable 
heresy  begins."     P.  34. 

The  scriptural  account  is  equally  clear  and  awful,  and  con- 
formable to  the  common  sense  and  common  usage  of  mankind 
in  ordinary  life.  A  man  is  not  my  servant,  nor  can  all  the 
world  make  him  so,  unless  I  myself  appoint  him,  or  some  one 
deputed  by  me  for  the  purpose.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
are  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  acting  in  his  name,  and  by  his 
authority  ;  and  from  him,  now  reigning  in  heaven,  there  are 
two  and  only  two  conceivable  ways,  in  which  they  may  re- 
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ceive  their  appointment.  It  may  be  committed  to  them 
severally,  should  it  so  seem  good  to  our  holy  Redeemer,  by 
Christ  himself  appearing  to  each  of  them,  as  he  did  to  St. 
Paul,  and  sending*  them  as  his  servants  and  messengers  ; 
arming;  them,  as  would  in  that  case  be  necessary,  with  mira- 
culous  powers  to  prove  their  mission.  To  this  immediate 
delegation  from  heaven,  no  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  now- 
pretend  ;  and  if  a  man  has  not  authority  from  Christ  in  this 
way,  the  only  remaining  way  in  which  he  can  have  it,  is  by 
unbroken  succession  and  transmission  from  those,  whom  our 
Lord  himself  personally  appointed,  during  his  abode  on  earth. 
Now  it  is  as  clear,  from  the  history  or"  the  Church,  as  any  fact 
can  be,  that  the  authority  of  the  Christian  priesthood  has  been 
thus  transmitted  from  the  Apostles,  through  their  successor  is 
the  Bishops  ;  and  it  is  also  evident,  from  the  New  Testament 
and  from  the  corresponding  practice  in  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Almighty  that  it  should  be  so 
transmitted. 

"  With  me,"  says  the  judicious  Observer,  "  it  is  an  article  of 
faith,  that  Christ  formed  his  Church  in  and  through  the  apostles: 
that  the  apostolic  ministry  is  a  divinely  appointed  and  perpetual 
priesthood.  Revelation  teaches  me  this  ;  and  reason,  and  daily 
experience,  press  upon  my  mind,  how  infinite  has  been  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  our  merciful  and  heavenly  high  priest,  in  thus 
providing,  as  far  as  the  frailty  and  passions  of  human  nature  would 
allow,  for  the  order  and  security  of  his  Church. 

"  But  as  infinite  goodness  made  this  provision;  so  infinite  wis- 
dom foresaw  what  would  happen  to  the  Church  in  future  ages ; 
not  only  was  the  grand  apostacy  foretold,  but  we  are  forewarned 
of  that  spirit  of  schism,  which  would  pervade  the  whole  Christian 
era,  and  be  particularly  conspicuous  towards  its  conclusion  : — 
'  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,'  says  our  Lord,  '  shall  he  find 
faith.'  "  (Luke  xviii.  8.)  "  We  are,  I  believe  with  Mr.  Faber, 
in  the  last  days  of  the  last  time ;  and  there  is  no  sign,  that  the  ter- 
mination of  the  1260  days  is  fast  approaching,  more  visible  than 
the  want  of  faith,  a  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  those  means,  which 
Christ  has  appointed  as  the  conditions  of  our  safoation."  "  The 
evils  of  schism  are  daily  increasing ;  and  from  no  sect  does  the 
Church  receive  more  detriment,  and  is  apparently  in  greater  dan- 
ger, than  from  the  sect  of  Methodists ;  intruding  into  every  fold, 
and  calumniating  every  true  and  faithful  shepherd,  they  are  under- 
mining, as  far  as  they  are  able,  the  pastoral  connection  between 
the  parish  priest  and  his  flock.  And  schism  must  increase,  if  such 
incorrect  statements,  as  Mr.  Fabers,  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church,  go  forth  to  the  public.  Taught  by  a  pa<tor  of 
the  established  Church,  that  the  sectarian  teacher  is  a  minister  of 
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Christ,  sent  with  a  commission  as  divine  and  valid  as  that  of  the 
episcopally  ordained  priest,  and  that  those  who  form  themselves  to 
any  society  of  professing  Christians,  are  within  the  pale  of  Christ's 
Church :  when  such  doctrines  are  inculcated,  and  with  such  au- 
thority, what  can  we  expect,  but  that  many  of  the  ignorant  and 
unstable  will  be  drawn  away  from  the  Church,  and  from  all  sober 
religion."     P.  37- 

Mr.  Faber  may,  perhaps,  think  all  this  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  but  however  he  may  have  changed  his  ideas  of  the 
sin  of  schism  ;  however  he  may  have  been  led  to  worship  at 
the  altar  of  a  spurious  liberality,  the  idol  of  the  times,  and 
to  concede  the  divine  authority  of  that  commission  under 
which  his  own  ministrations  are  performed,  out  of  deference 
to  the  prejudices,  or  from  tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  those 
who  have  voluntarily  preferred  the  ordinance  of  man  to  that 
of  God  ;  we  shall  hold  on  our  way  firmly;  not  sacrificing  truth 
to  peace,  however  we  may  love  it,  nor  even  suffering  our  un- 
feigned respect  lor  his  talents  and  labours  to  check  us  in  de- 
livering our  solemn  protest,  against  the  dangerous  errors  to 
which  he  is  now  lending  the  sanction  of  his  name. 

We  live  in  fearful  times  ;  when  schim,  no  longer  pleadiug 
for  indulgence,  boldly  raises  its  head  in  triumph  and  defiance, 
as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  hour,  when  it  may  be  enabled  to 
deny  that  toleration  to  the  Church  which  she  has  ever  will- 
ingly granted.  We  are,  however,  prepared  to  bear  with  all 
this  :  if  it  be  a  growing,  it  is  not  a  novel  evil,  and  we  can  easily 
account  for  it,  when  we  consider  how  pride  and  vanity  pre- 
dispose the  human  heart  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  him 
whose  object  it  is  to  divide,  that  he  may  destroy.  But  though 
the  conduct  of  schismatics  themselves  excites  rather  pity 
than  surprise  in  our  minds,  when  we  perceive  a  clergyman 
of  our  own  Church,  a  man  of  undoubted  learning,  pledged 
by  his  solemn  vows  to  maintain  her  discipline,  and  by  his  own 
unequivocal  language  assenting  to  its  divine  authority,  so  far 
seduced  by  the  error  of  the  times  as  to  lend  his  aid  to  the 
unhallowed  work  of  destroying  her  defences ;  and  even  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  apologize  for  preferring  to  minister  within 
her  pale,  lest  for  that  preference  he  should  be  stigmatized 
with  the  fearful  title  of  "  an  outrageous  high  Churchman;" 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  a  dereliction  of  principle  so 
melancholy,  so  alarming.  We  will  not  trust  ourselves  on 
this  subject  further;  but  as  the  name  of  High  Churchman 
seems  to  bim  so  terrible,  we  will  endeavour  to  fortify  his 
nerves  by  referring  him  to  the  opinion  of  a  writer,  by  whom 
even  the  most  learned  of  the  present  day  may  condescend  to 
be  instructed. 
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"  Upon  these  topics"  (the  divine  commission  of  the  Christian 
Ministry)  "  the  Clergy  of  late  years  have  been  more  silent  than  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  their  duty;  from  a  fear,  as  f  conceive, 
of  acquiring  the  name  and  reputation  of  High  Churchmen.  But, 
my  brethren,  you  will  not  be  scared  from  your  duty  by  the  idle 
terror  of  a  nickname  artfully  applied,  in  violation  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  to  entrap  the  judgment  of  the  many,  and 
bring  the  discredit  of  a  folly  long  since  eradicated  upon  principles 
which  have  no  connexion  with  it.  You  promote  the  stratagem  of 
your  enemies,  you  are  assisting  in  the  fraud  upon  the  public,  and 
you  are  accessaries  to  the  injury  to  yourselves,  if  you  give  way  to 
a  dread  of  the  imputation.  To  be  a  High  Churchman,  in  the  only 
sense  which  the  word  can  be  allowed  to  bear,  as  applicable  to  any 
in  the  present  day, — God  forbid  that  this  should  ever  cease  to  be 
my  public  pretension,  my  pride,  my  glory.  My  reverend  bre- 
thren, we  must  be  content  to  be  High  Churchmen  according  to 
this  usage  of  the  word,  or  we  cannot  be  Churchmen  at  all ;  for  he 
who  thinks  of  God's  ministers  as  the  mere  servants  of  the  state,  is 
out  of  the  Church ;  severed  from  it  by  a  kind  of  self-excommuni- 
cation. Much  charitable  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  errors  of 
the  laity  upon  points  to  which  it  is  hcirdly  to  be  expected  they 
should  turn  their  attention  of  their  own  accord,  and  upon  which, 
for  some  time  past,  they  have  been  very  imperfectly  instructed. 
Dissenters  are  to  be  judged  with  much  candour,  and  with  every 
possible  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of  education.  But  for  those 
who  have  been  nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  have 
gained  admission  to  the  ministry,  if  from  a  mean  compliance  with 
the  humour  of  the  age,  or  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  liberality  of 
sentiment  (for  under  that  specious  name  a  profane  indifference  is 
made  to  pass  for  an  accomplishment),  they  affect  to  join  in  the  dis- 
avowal of  the  authority  which  they  share,  or  are  silent  when  the 
validity  of  their  divine  commission  is  called  in  question ;  for  any 
(I  hope  they  are  few)  who  hide  this  weakness  of  faith,  this  poverty 
of  religious  principle,  under  the  attire  of  a  gown  and  cassock, 
they  are,  in  my  estimation,  little  better  than  infidels  in  masque- 
rade."    Bp.  Horsley  *s  Charges,  p.  39. 

We  have  no  intention  of  applying  these  latter  observations 
to  Mr.  Faber,  but  we  thought  it  right  to  shew  our  readers, 
that  the  term  of  which  he  is  so  much  afraid,  is  one,  which, 
in  the  very  sense  in  which  he  almost  disclaims  it,  Bishop 
Horsley,  (and  not  Bishop  Horsley  only,  but  a  host  of  writers 
and  divines  might  be  joined  with  him,  all  as  learned  and  as 
charitable  as  Mr.  Faber)  deemed  it  his  glory  to  assume,  and 
his  duty  to  deserve. 

We  return  to  the  Observer,  and  conclude  an  article  grow- 
ing to  a  length  which  we  did  not  intend,  with  a  few  short 
extracts. 

f  f2 
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"  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  reveal  many  future  events  to 
mankind  in  the  dark  language  of  prophecy  ;  and  amongst  others, 
that  towards  the  conclusion  of  a  period,  during  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed in  his  wise  counsels,  that  his  faithful  servants  shall  be  de- 
graded, and  his  enemies  shall  be  triumphant,  the  pure  Christian 
Church  will  be  apparently  annihilated  ;  and  that  this  will  be  ef- 
fected through  the  instrumentality  of  the  head  *  of  the  ancient 
Roman  empire,  assisted,  as  we  may  gather,  by  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  the  papacy. 

"  We  are  fast  approaching  to  the  termination  of  that  period;  the 
witnesses  may  now  be  deemed  '  about  to  finish  their  testimony;* 
the  conclusion  of  the  1260  years,  the  best  commentators  agree, 
cannot  be  far  distant.  If  the  death  of  the  witnesses  is  yet  future, 
and  by  this  symbol  the  pure  Apostolic  Christian  Church  is  repre- 
sented, in  what  street  of  the  Roman  city  can  the  calamity  be  ex- 
pected, but  in  this  kingdom,  its  chief,  almost  its  only,  seat. 

"  Let  me  then  earnestly  intreat  my  countrymen  and  fellow  Pro- 
testants in  general,  to  prepare  for  this  awful  visitation  ;  to  consider 
whether  they  rank  among  the  witnesses  ;  whether  they  are  shoots 
of  the  Christian  vine."     P.  4'8. 

"  The  reflection  is  awful,  but  it  may  be  salutary.  We  cannot, 
it  is  true,  avert  the  impending  calamity  ;  the  arm  of  Omnipotence 
cannot  be  turned  aside  by  human  strength,  or  skill ;  but  comply- 
ing with  the  gracious  intention  of  the  Almighty,  we  may  convert 
this,  as  we  may  every  other  of  his  judgments,  into  a  mercy.  Every 
individual  may  carefully  endeavour  to  be  numbered  f  among  the 
vrttnesses  ;  and  then,  though  he  may  fall  with  them,  he  will  rise  to 
a  state  of  peace  and  security,  during  his  sojourn  upon  earth,  and 
at  his  departure  hence,  he  will  go  into  a  state  of  rest  and  happi- 
ness in  heaven."     P.  52. 

Had  we  not  been  deeply  interested  with  the  subject,  we 
should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  short  tract,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  will  excite  similar  feelings  in  the  breast  of 
every  attentive  reader,  in  these  days,  which  though,  by  God's 
blessing,  they  are  at  present  calm,  are  nevertheless,  in  a 
religious  view,  still  portentous. 


*  Nut  perfectly  correct.  It  is  said  "  the  beast — shall  make  war  against  them" 
(Rev.  xi.  7.)  Bui  a  beast  is  an  emblem  of  an  ••mpire  or  kingdom,  not  of  the  head 
of  it.  We  may  piesume,  however,  that  this  war  of  the  beast  will  be  carried  on 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  or  more  of  the  "  ten  burns,''  that  is  kings  or 
sovereignties,  into  «h  cli  the  empire,  under  its  tinal  head  or  state,  was  to  be,  as 
it  long'  bas  been,  divided.     Rev. 

f  We  have  made  a  slight  alteration  here,  which  we  have  no  doubt  the  candid 
authc  r  will  approve.  He  says  •  may  carefully  endeavour  to  Jail  with  the  wit- 
nesses,' which  cannot  in  itself,  be  an  object  of  i  esire  or  of  duty  ;  but  every  one 
may  and  oHght  to  endeavour  to  be  one  of  t-e  witnesses,  betide  what  may,  come 
ife,    come  death.     Rev. 
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Art.  VIII.     Human  Life,  a  Poem.     By  Samuel  Ropers. 
8vo.     100  pp.     Murray.     1819. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  entertain  a  very  profound  veneration 
for  the  talents  of  Mr.  Rogers,  although  we  both  appreciate 
and  approve  a  good  deal  of  what  he  has  written  ;  his  verses  are 
commonly  very  musical,  and  there  runs  through  his  composi- 
tions a  general  tone  both  of  elegance  and  goodness ;  but  one 
might  almost  imagine,  from  the  obvious  fondness  which  he  dis- 
plays for  a  particular  class  of  the  affections,  that  he  had  spent 
all  the  active  hours  of  his  life  in  the  society  of  ladies  ;  and  all 
the  time  which  he  devotes  to  speculation,  to  the  perusal  of 
love-sick  novels ; — so  exclusively  feminine  are  his  sensibilities, 
and  so  remote  from  every  thing  which  is  practical  and  true,  are 
all  his  ideas  of  the  real  business  of  life.  In  attributing  this 
character  to  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Rogers,  we  are  not  giving  an 
opinion  derived  solely  from  the  work  before  us,  but  one  which 
we  formed  long  before  it  had  any  existence;  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  obliged  to  own,  that  none  of  his  former  productions 
would  furnish  us  with  so  many  positive  proofs  of  it.  For  in 
the  poem,  of  which  we  are  now  going  to  give  an  account,  Mr. 
Rogers  formally  records  what  he  thinks  of  human  affairs  gene- 
rally ;  and  assuredly  if  such  opinions  as  he  entertains  of  them, 
were  not  deduced  from  conversation  at  evening  parties,  and 
the  study  of  those  classical  compositions  with  which  the  shelves 
of  our  circulating  libraries  are  loaded,  we  can  only  say,  that  we 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  sources  from  which  he  has 
drawn  his  information. 

We  are  sorry  that  these   remarks  will  appear   severe  to 
some  of  our  readers,  for  we  entertain  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  heartily  wish  all  "  our  fashionable  poets1'  were 
as  blameless  in  their  calling  as  he  is  ;  but  our  respect  for  the 
man,   must   not  blind  our  eyes  to  the  defects  of  the  writer. 
This  little  poem  is  likely  to  be  very  extensively  read  by  the 
younger  part  of  our  female. readers,  and  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  put  them  upon  their  guard  against  believing  that  when  they 
"  come  out,"  the  stage  upon  which  they  will  appear,   and  the 
actors  with    whom  they  will  mix,  bear  a.iy  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  picture  here  given  of  them.    They  will  have  far 
other  dispositions  to  cultivate,  far  other  companions  to  asso- 
ciate with  ;  far  other  trials  to  go  through,  while  they  live;  and 
when    they    die,"  we  trust  that  they  will  also  have  some  other 
hopes   and  feelings  to  support  them  besides  those  which  Mr. 
Rogers  has  enumerated. 
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We  know  not  that  we  can  give  a  better  account  of  the  poem, 
than  by  extracting  our  author's  own  summary  of  it,  as  given  in 
the  "  Argument"  prefixed. 

"THE  ARGUMENT. 

"  Introduction. — Ringing  of  Bells  in  a  neighbouring  Village  orv 
the  Birth  of  an  Heir. — General  Reflections  on  Human  Life. — The 
Subject  proposed. — Childhood. — Youth.  —Manhood. — Love. — 
Marriage. — Domestic  Happiness  and  Affliction. — War. — Peace. — 
Civil  Dissension.— "Retirement  from  active  Life. — Old  Age  and  its 
Enjoyments. — Conclusion." — P.  3. 

From  this  our  readers  will  perceive  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  handled.  The  tone  of  the  poem  is  elegiacal,  and  the 
poem  itself  is  descriptive.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  little 
poems,  assorted  without  much  reference  to  each  other,  upon 
the  various  topics  above  enumerated,  and  then  strung  to- 
gether by  the  general  name  of  "  Human  Life  ;"  which  al- 
though somewhat  too  imposing  a  name  for  the  occasion,  yet  is 
perhaps  as  appropriate  as  any  other  for  a  composition  which 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  upon  any  subject  in  particular. 

Mr.  Rogers  commences  with  giving  us  in  the  first  place  a 
description  of  what  he  supposes  to  be  "  Human  Life"  in  ge- 
neral; after  which  he  proceeds  to  fill  up  the  canvass  with 
painting  some  of  the  particular  stages  and  events  incident  to 
it.  We  shall  commence  our  extracts  by  quoting  his  Introduc- 
tion. 

"  The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky ; 

The  bees  have  hummed  their  noon-tide  lullaby. 

Still  in  the  vale  the  village-bells  ring  round, 

Still  in  Llewellyn -hall  the  jests  resound  : 

For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there, 

Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer, 

And  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 

The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 

A  few  short  years — and  then  these  sounds  shall  hail 
The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale  ; 
So  soon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man, 
Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran. 
Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad  sir-loin  ; 
The  ale,  now  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber  shine  : 
And,  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaze, 
Mid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days, 
The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 
"  'Twas  on  these  knees  he  sate  so  oft  and  smiled." 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze; 
Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees, 
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Vestures  of  nuptial  white  ;  and  hymns  be  sung, 
.And  violets  scattered  round;  and  old  and  young, 
In  every  cottage  porch  with  garlands  green, 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing  bless  the  scene  ; 
While,  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side 
Moves  in  her  virgin-veil  the  gentle  bride. 

And  once,  alas,  nor  in  a  distant  hour, 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower  : 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen, 
And  weepings  heard  where  only  joy  has  been  ; 
When  by  his  children  borne,  and  from  his  door 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more, 
Me  rests  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  went  before. 

And  such  is  Human  Life ;  so  gliding  on, 
It  glimmers  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone ! 
Yet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  as  strange, 
As  full  methinks  of  wild  and  wondrous  change, 
As  any  that  the  wandering  tribes  require, 
Stretched  in  the  desert  round  their  evening-fire  ; 
As  any  sung  of  old  in  hail  or  bower 
To  minstrel-harps  at  midnight's  witching-hour  ! 

Born  in  a  trance,  we  wake,  reflect,  inquire  ; 
And  the  green  earth,  the  azure  sky  admire. 
Of  Elfin  size — for  ever  as  we  run, 
We  cast  a  longer  shadow  in  the  sun ! 
And  now  a  charm,  and  now  a  grace  is  won  ! 
We  grow  in  wisdom,  and  in  stature  too  ! 
And,  as  new  scenes,  new  objects  rise  to  view, 
Think  nothing  done  while  aught  remains  to  do. 
Yet,  all  forgot,  how  oft  the  eye-lids  close, 

And  from  the  slack  hand  drops  the  gathered  rose  ! 

How  oft,  as  dead,  on  the  warm  turf  we  lie, 

While  many  an  emmet  comes  with  curious  eye ; 

And  on  her  nest  the  watchful  wren  sits  by  ! 

Nor  do  we  speak  or  move,  or  hear  or  see ; 

So  like  what  once  we  were,  and  once  again  shall  be ! 
And  say,  how  soon,  where,  blithe  as  innocent, 

The  boy  at  sun-rise  whistled  as  he  went, 

An  aged  pilgrim  on  his  staff  shall  lean, 

Tracing  in  vain  the  footsteps  o'er  the  green ; 

The  man  himself  how  altered,  not  the  scene ! 

Now  journeying  home  with  nothing  but  the  name  ; 

Way-worn  and^spent,  another  and  the  same  ! 
No  eye  observes  the  growth  or  the  decay. 

To-day  we  look  as  we  did  \esterday  ; 

Yet  while  the  loveliest  smiles,  her  locks  grow  grey  ! 

And  in  her  glass  could  she  but  see  the  face 

She'll  see  so  soon  amidst  another  race, 

How  would  she  shrink  !— Returning  from  afar, 

After  some  years  of  travel,  some  of  war, 
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Within  his  gate  Ulysses  stood  unknown 
Before  a  wife,  a  father,  and  a  son  ! 

And  such  is  Human  Life,  the  general  theme. 
Ah,  what  at  hest,  what  but  a  longer  dream  ? 
Though  with  such  wild  romantic  wanderings  fraught, 
Such  forms  in  Fancy's  richest  colouring  wrought, 
That,  like  the  visions  of  a  love  sick-brain, 
Who  would  not  sleep  and  dream  them  o'er  again!— P.  7. 

It  is  well  we  think  that  Mr.  Rogers  had  the  precaution  ex- 
pressly to  repeat  that  "  such  is  human  life:"  for  without  this  as- 
sistance we  own  we  should  have  been  rather  at  a  loss  to  have  in- 
terpreted so  very  fantastical  a  "  dream."     However,  we  have 
another  fault  to  Hud  with  this  account  of  the  matter,  and  this 
is,  that  the  lines,   as  placed  in  the  order  which  Mr.  R.  has 
giveu  them,  do  not  always  make  perfect  sense.     To  give  an 
example  of  what  we  mean  to  say,  we  shall  examine  the  first 
eight  or  ten  lines,  which  are  musical  enough,  and  filled  with 
pleasing  imagery,  but  which  nevertheless  appear  to  have  been 
put  together  without  any  particular  reference  to  the  sense, — 
a  fault  which  surely  Mr.  Rogers  will  himself  admit  is  unpar- 
donable.    We  are  told  in  the  first  four  lines  that  the  lark  has 
done  singing,  and  the  bee  done  humming;  and  still  the  jests 
resound,  and  the  bells  ring  round  in  Llewellyn  Hall !   As  if 
there  was  any  thing  wonderful  in  that !    In    the  next  lines, 
however,  he  gives  us  the  reason  of  ali  these  signs  of  merri- 
ment ;  for,  says  he,  the  caudle  cup  is  circling,  and  the  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  are  praying ;  thus  not  only  confound- 
ing most  strangely  all  experience  of  causes  and  effect,  but 
leaving  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the  birth  and  the  christen- 
ing were  both  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  Llewellyn  Hall !  Now 
in  all  this,  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Rogers  is  plain  enough  ;  and  it 
is,  in  fact,  conveyed  to  the  reader;  but  it  is  conveyed  in  a  most 
vague  and  round-about  way,  and  at  the  expence  of  all  propriety 
of  language,  and  precision  of  thought.     The  remainder  of  the 
passage  is  too  long,  or  we  would  subject  it  to  a  similar  exami- 
nation, by  which  we  could  easily  make  it  appear  how  loosely 
our  author's  ideas  are  connected  together  in  his  mind.     The 
want  of  truth  in  the  sentiments,  and  incidents  and  images,  is 
hardly  less  apparent  ;  instead  of  copying  life  and  nature,  one 
would  almost  suppose  that  the  poet  was  merely  describing  an 
allegorical  mask;  and  this  is  the  case  throughout.     What,  for 
example,  can  be  so  fantastical  as  the  following  emblematic  por- 
traiture of  "  Youth." 

"  Who  spurs  his  horse  against  the  mountain-side  ; 
TliL'n,  plunging,  slakes  his  frtry  in  the  tide  i 
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Cries  ho,  and  draws ;  and,  where  the  sun-beams  fall, 
At  his  own  shadow  thrusts  along  the  wall  ? 
Who  dances  without  music  ;  and  anon 
Sings  like  the  lark — then  sighs  as  woe  begone, 
And  folds  his  arms,  and,  where  the  willows  wave, 
Glides  in  the  moon-shine  by  a  maiden's  grave  ? 
Come  hither,  boy,  and  clear  thy  open  brow. 
Yon  summer-clouds,  now  like  the  Alps,  and  now 
A  ship,  a  whale,  change  not  so  fast  as  thou. 

He  hears  me  not— Those  sighs  were  from  the  heart. 
Too,  too  well  taught,  he  plays  the  lover's  part. 
He  who  at  masques,  nor  feigning  nor  sincere, 
With  sweet  discourse  would  win  a  lady's  ear, 
Lie  at  her  feet  and  on  her  slipper  swear 
That  none  were  half  so  faultless,  half  so  fair, 
Now  through  the  forest  hies,  a  stricken  deer, 
A  banished  man,  flying  when  none  are  near  ; 
And  writes  on  every  tree,  and  lingers  long 
Where  most  the  nightingale  repeats  her  song; 
Where  most  the  nymph,  that  haunts  the  silent  grove, 
Delights  to  syllable  the  names  we  love.— P.  26. 

The  account,  which  is  given  of  the  proper  duties  and  destiny 
of  your  true  statesman  and  senator,  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
preposterous.  Mr.  Rogers  seems  to  think  that  no  man  can  be 
a  true  patriot,  for  this  is  the  practical  comment  of  the 
passage,  who  does  not  do  something  to  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  laws  of  his  country. 

"  In  Autumn  at  his  plough 
Met  and  solicited,  behold  him  now 
Serving  the  State  again — not  as  before, 
Not  foot  to  foot,  the  war.hoop  at  his  door, — 
But  in  the  Senate  :  and  (though  round  him  fly   . 
The  jest,  the  sneer,  the  subtle  sophistry,) 
With  honest  dignity,  with  manly  sense, 
And  every  charm  of  natural  eloquence, 
Like  Hampden  struggling  in  his  Country's  cause, 
The  first,  the  foremost  to  obey  the  laws, 
The  last  to  brook  oppression.     On  he  moves, 
Careless  of  blame  while  his  own  heart  approves, 
Careless  of  ruin—  ("  For  the  general  good 
'Tis  not  the  first  time  1  shall  shed  my  blood.") 
On  thro'  that  gate  misnamed,  thro'  which  before 
Went  Sidney,  Russel,  Raleigh,  Cranmer,  More, 
On  into  twilight  within  walls  of  stone, 
Then  to  the  place  of  trial ;  and  alone, 
Alone  before  his  judges  in  array 
Stands  for  his  life :  there,  on  that  awful  day, 
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Counsel  of  friends— all  human  help  denied — 

All  but  from  her  who  sits  the  pen  to  guide, 

Like  that  sweet  Saint  who  sate  by  Russell's  side 

Under  the  Judgment- seat. — But  guilty  men 

Triumph  not  always.     To  his  hearth  again, 

Again  with  honour  to  his  hearth  restored, 

Lo,  in  the  accustomed  chair  and  at  the  board, 

Thrice  greeting  those  who  most  withdraw  their  claim, 

(The  humblest  servant  calling  by  his  name) 

He  reads  thanksgiving  in  the  eyes  of  all, 

All  met  as  at  a  holy  festival ! — P.  48. 

Mr.  Rogers,  however,  does  not  always  write  thus ;  his  des- 
criptions, whenever  he  paints  really  from  nature,  are  often  ex- 
tremely pleasing.  The  following  are,  we  think,  singularly 
beautiful ;  and  are  in  themselves  quite  sufficient  to  redeem  the 
poem  before  us,  as  well  as  the  poet,  from  any  sweeping  con- 
demnation.    The  poet  is  describing  a  mother  and  her  infant : 

"  Her  by  her  smile  how  soon  the  Stranger  knows  ; 
How  soon  by  his  the  glad  discovery  shows ! 
As  to  her  lips  she  lifts  the  lovely  boy, 
What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy  ! 
He  walks,  he  speaks.     In  many  a  broken  word 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  griefs  are  heard. 
And  ever,  ever  to  her  lap  he  flies, 
When  rosy  Sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 
Locked  in  her  arms,  his  arras  across  her  flung, 
(That  name  most  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue) 
As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  he  clings, 
And,  cheek  to  cheek,  her  lulling  song  she  sings, 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart, 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impart ; 
Watch  o'er  his  slumbers  like  the  brooding  dove, 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love ! 

But  soon  a  nobler  task  demands  her  care. 
Apart  she  joins  his  little  hands  in  prayer, 
Telling  of  Him  who  sees  in  secret  there ! — 
And  now  the  volume  on  her  knee  has  caught 
His  wandering  eye — now  many  a  written  thought 
Never  to  die,  with  many  a  lisping  sweet 
His  moving,  murmuring  lips  endeavour  to  repeat. 

Released,  he  chases  the  bright  butterfly  ; 
Oh  he  would  follow — follow  through  the  sky  ! 
Climbs  the  gaunt  mastiff  slumbering  in  his  chain, 
And  chides  and  buffets,  clinging. by  the  mane  ; 
Then  runs,  and,  kneeling  by  the  fountain-side, 
Sends  his  brave  ship  in  triumph  down  the  tide, 
A  dangerous  voyage  ;  or,  if  now  he  can, 
If  now  he  wears  the  habit  of  a  man, 
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Flings  off  the  coat  so  long  his  pride  and  pleasure, 

And,  like  a  miser  digging  for  his  treasure, 

His  tiny  spade  in  his  own  garden  plies, 

And  in  green  letters  sees  his  name  arise ! 

Where'er  he  goes,  for  ever  in  her  sight, 

She  looks,  and  looks,  and  still  with  new  delight ! 

Ah  who,  when  fading  of  itself  away, 
Would  cloud  the  sunshine  of  his  little  day ! 
Now  is  the  May  of  Life.     Careering  round, 
Joy  wings  his  feet,  Joy  lifts  him  from  the  ground ! 
Pointing  to  such,  well  might  Cornelia  say, 
When  the  rich  casket  shone  in  bright  array, 
1  These  are  my  Jewels !'  "—P.  19. 

There  is,  perhaps,  hardly  enough  of  simplicity  in  the  above 
i  ines,  and  a  tone  of  preconcerted  elegance,  which  reminds  us 
[rather  too  much  of  Canova's  manner  ;  but  it  would  be  invidi- 
taus  to  seek  occasion  of  blame,  when  there  is  so  much  more 
(field  for  praise.— Attached  to  the  volume,  are  two  minor 
Loems  ;  the  one,  "  Lines  written  at  Peestum,"  and  the  other 
Jcalled,  "  The  Boy  of  Egremond  ;"  they  are  pleasing,  but  not 
(remarkable;  we  shall,  therefore,  not  stop  to  extract  from 
lithem.  Of  the  poems  in  general,  we  think  the  perusal 
'will  repay  the  reader  for  his  trouble,  by  many  beautiful  lines 
Scattered  here  and  there,  and  two  or  three  detached  descrip- 
tions of  considerable  merit.  But  considered  as  a  whole,  we 
jthink  the  poem  is  a  failure,  and  likely  rather  to  detract  from 
i  than  to  encrease  Mr.  Rogers's  reputation  ;  for  we  think  it  con- 
tains matter  of  proof  that  his  muse  is  not  capable  of  any  high  or 
jsustained  flight. 
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Art.  I.  An  Account  of  the  Life,  Ministry,  and  Writings 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Fawcett,  D.D.  who  was  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  fifty- four  Years,  first  at  Wainsyale,  and 
afterwards  at  Hebdenbridge,  in  the  Parish  of  Halifax : 
comprehending  many  Particulars  relative  to  the  Revival 
and  Progress  of  Religion  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire ; 
and  illustrated  by  copious  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the 
Deceased,  from  his  extensive  Correspondence,  and  other 
Documents.     8vo.     pp.  429.     Baldwin  and  Co.     1818. 

This  volume  is  evidently  intended  to  gratify  the  appetites 
of  that  particular  class  of  literary  epicures,  in  whose  opinion 
the  Editor  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  is  an  artiste  Cuisi- 
nier  of  the  highest  class. 

An  obituary  of  four  hundred  closely  printed  octavo  pages, 
embellished  with  a  well  executed  engraving  of  a  very  re- 
spectable personage  in  a  velvet  nightcap,  will,  in  their  esti- 
mation, be  a  luxury  of  no  ordinary  kind:  but  to  them,  and  to 
our  own  fraternity,  the  banquet  will,  we  conceive,  be  con- 
fined. Many  may  wonder  at  the  ingenuity  which  has  wire- 
drawn the  scanty  annals  of  a  secluded  Baptist  Minister 
through  the  pages  of  a  bulky  volume ;  but  few,  beyond  the 
circle  of  the  initiated,  will  be  tempted  to  require  further  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Reverend  John  Fawcett,  D.D. 
than  the  title  page  prefixed  to  his  Memoirs  is  competent  to 
supply. 

The  "  Diary  of  the  Deceased,"  recording  with  sufficient 

I  minuteness  the  religious  vacillations  and  misgivings,  the 
bodily  disorders  and  mental  conflicts  of  his  early  youth,  will 
not  be  very  interesting  to  general  readers  ;  nor  is  it  probable, 
that  the  "  copious  extracts  from  his  extensive  correspond- 
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ence"  with  other  reverend  ministers  of  his  own  persuasion, 
wil  awaken  much  curiosity,  or  offer  any  adequate  reward  for 
the  labour  attending-  their  perusal.  A  sense  of  duty  has  en- 
abled us  to  toil  through  the  volume ;  but  the  task  has  not. 
been  accomplished  without  many  a  weary  yawn,  and  involun- 
tary glance  at  the  page  with  which  our  undertaking  was  to 
terminate.  We  really  cannot  recommend  our  readers  to 
follow  our  example.  Amusement  they  would  not  expect  to 
derive,  nor  wish  to  extract  from  so  serious  a  publication ; 
and  we  must  not  hold  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  information 
or  instruction.     They  will  learn  indeed,  that, 

u  On  Lord's  day,  Feb.  17,  1765,  Mr.  Fawcett,  though  hoarse, 
and  his  throat  much  swelled,  had  great  enlargement,  and  unspeak- 
able pleasure  in  the  public  exercises  of  God's  house  :"  (p.  130.) 
that  he  was  "  much  refreshed  in  reading  Mr.  Henry's  Exposition, 
the  sweetest  and  most  spiritual  work  he  ever  consulted :"  (p.  132.) 
that  "  on  Lord's  day,  April  12,  1772,  he  preached  twice  at  Dr. 
Gill's  meeting,  and  was  greatly  assisted  from  above:"  (p.  173.) 
that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cross,  Vicar  of  Bradford,  and  Mr.  Fawcett, 
"  enjoyed  sweet  converse  together  on  the  best  things  as  often  as 
opportunity  offered:"  (p.  147.)  that,  "  on  one  Lord's  day,  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  cold  ;"  on  another,  "  feeble  in  his  outward  man  ;'* 
on  a  third,  "  comfortable  all  the  day,  O  what  a  mercy  !" 

Such  valuable  and  highly  interesting-  intelligence  is  scat- 
tered throughout  the  volume  with  an  unsparing  hand  ;  and  it 
is  further  enriched  by  copious  extracts  from  the  poetical 
effusions  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  of  Divinity.  We  select  the 
first  passage  which  we  found,  as  we  opened  the  volume  at 
random  ;  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  extraordinary  proof  of 
his  poetical  abilities  which  might  have  been  produced,  had 
we  been  inclined  to  cull  from  absurdities,  to  amuse  our 
readers  at  Mr.  Fawcett's  expence. 

I. 

"  Lo  the  bright,  the  rosy  morning, 

Calls  me  forth  to  take  the  air  ; 
Cheerful  Spring,  with  smiles  returning, 

Ushers  in  the  new-born  year  ; 
Nature  now  in  all  her  beauty, 

With  her  gentle  moving  tongue, 
Prompts  me  to  the  pleasing  duty 

Of  a  grateful  morning  song. 

II. 

"  See  the  early  blossoms  springing, 
See  the  jocund  lambkins  play  ; 
Hear  the  lark  and  linnets  singing, 
Welcome  to  the  new-born  day. 
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Vernal  music,  softly  sounding, 

Echoes  through  the  vocal  grove  ; 
Nature  now  with  life  abounding, 

Swells  with  harmony  and  love,''  &c.     P.  253. 

This  is  what  Touchstone  calls  "  the  very  false  gallop  of 
verses ;"  and  as  the  biographer  assures  us,  that  "  it  is  un- 
questionably one  of  Dr.  Fawcett' s  happiest  poetical  effusions," 
we  may  conclude  that  he  was  not  born  a  poet,  and  fairly  save 
our  readers  the  trouble  of  listening  to  further  evidence  on 
the  subject. 

Let  it  not  however  be  supposed,  that  we  have  any  intention 
to  depreciate  the  character,  or  to  sneer  at  the  moderate,  but 
perhaps,  in  his  station,  useful  talents  of  Dr.  Fawcett.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  blameless  integrity  in  private 
life,  of  indefatigable  industry  in  his  calling,  of  sincere  though 
somewhat  enthusiastic  piety.  His  religious  opinions,  and 
consequent  determination  to  emerge  from  the  station  of  hum- 
ble usefulness  originally  assigned  to  him,  and  undertake  the 
office  of  a  dissenting  teacher,  may  easily  be  accounted  for 
from  the  imperfections  of  his  education ;  and  the  effect  which 
the  preaching  of  George  Whitfield,  and  daily  habits  of  inter- 
course with  his  followers  and  admirers,  were  likely  to  produce 
upon  a  youth  of  his  peculiar  temperament. 

Of  his  zeal  and  sincerity,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be 
entertained  ;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  even 
the  failings  of  such  a  character.  But  we  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  filling  an  octavo  volume  with  the 
records  of  his  ministry ;  and  to  smile  at  the  pompous  serious- 
ness, with  which  the  most  trifling  and  unimportant  incidents 
in  the  life  of  a  private  and  humble  individual  are  related. 

Dr.  Fawcett  was  not  the  narrator  of  his  own  life;  nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  felt  any  portion  of  that  vain  ambition,  which 
seeks  for  posthumous  fame  by  a  detail  of  the  petty  avocations, 
the  uninteresting  pursuits,  and  unsatisfactory  speculations, 
which  too  often  make  up  the  sum  total  of  our  "  mortal 
evilr" 

The  writer  of  his  memoirs  appears  to  think,  that  he  was  a 
great  and  learned  man ;  one  of  the  few  also,  as  they  have 
been  famous  in  their  own  generation,  who  will  be  admired  and 
honoured  by  those  which  are  to  follow.  We  cannot  agree 
with  him  :  that  he  was  a  good  man,  a  pains-taking  instructor 
of  youth,  and  a  preacher  of  some  notoriety  among  the  Bap- 
tists, we  are  disposed  to  admit ;  but  neither  these  qualities, 
nor  the  labours  of  his  biographer,  will,  we  imagine,  rescue 
him  from  that  common  fate  which  awaits  mediocrity  in  talent 
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and  station,  however  good  or  useful  in  their  day  its  possessors 
may  have  proved. 

Omnes  illacrymabiles  Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 
Nocte. 

Still,  however,  as  Dr.  Fawcett  was  evidently  considered  to 
be  an  eminent  man  by  the  adherents  of  his  sect,  it  may  be 
useful  to  enquire  what  were  the  qualities  which  obtained  for 
him  this  distinction :  for  we  may  thus  form  some  idea  of  the 
consequences  which  would  result  from  sectarian  predominance. 
He  is  also  identified,  by  his  biographer  with  what  is  called. 
"  the  revival  of  religion  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire;"  and 
the  volume  will  therefore  afford  some  insight  into  the  true 
character  of  those  opinions,  and  that  worship,  which,  in  some 
one,  or  perhaps  in  all  of  its  ever-varying,   but  never  totally 
dissimilar  modifications,  is  destined  by  the  enthusiasts  of  the 
day  to  supersede  the  doctrine  and  ceremonial  of  the  esta- 
blished Church,  when  the  grand  consummation,  the  object  of 
their  devout  wishes  and  unceasing  labours,  is  at  last  accom- 
plished.    Good  service,  we  are  convinced,  may  be  rendered 
to  the  Church  of  England,  by  enabling  reflecting  persons  to 
institute  a  fair  comparison  between  her  and  the  sects  by 
which  she  is  unceasingly  assailed.     If  her  services  and  her 
doctrines  require  any  other  recommendation  to  such  persons, 
than  their  own  intrinsic  excellence,  they  will  receive  it,    from 
being  contrasted  with  the  inconsistencies  and  errors,  the  cant 
and   affectation  but  too  apparent  in  her  adversaries.     Nor 
will  it  be  a  consideration  of  trifling  import,  though  it  must 
give  place  to  those  which  involve  the  support  of  true  religion, 
that  the  interests  of  learning,   science,   and   taste ;  all  that 
elevates  and  adorns  the  human  mind  ;  all  that  gives  grace  and 
ornament  to  society ;  all  that  promotes  the  convenience,  as 
well   as  the  intellectual  culture  of  mankind,  will  materially 
suffer  from  the  final  triumph  of  sectarism.    It  is  indeed  some- 
times matter  of  triumph  to  sectaries  themselves,  that  their 
proselytes  are  chiefly  found  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of 
society ;   and  they  boast  that  not  many  wise  or  noble  are 
called,  as  if  the  circumstance  furnished  in  itself  a  proof  of 
the  superior  purity   of  their  profession.     But  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  express  a  doubt,  that  the  world  will  be  really  bene- 
fited, by  thus  setting  the  higher  attainments  of  the  human 
intellect  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  religion;  or  that 
Christianity  will  flourish  in  proportion  as  human  learning  falls 
into  disrepute,  and  the  liberal    arts   are  neglected  and  de- 
spised.    We  have  already  seen,  what  would  be  tailed  poetry, 
when  the  revivers  of  religion  became  the  arbiters  of  national 
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taste  ;  and  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  learning-  which  they 
would  cherish  and  promote,  when  we  find  Dr.  Fawcett, 
whose  attainments  appear  not  to  have  reached  beyond  a  mo- 
derate knowledge  of  Latin,  and  perhaps  a  little  acquaintance 
with  the  Hebrew,  so  repeatedly  obtruded  upon  our  notice 
and  respect  as  a  literary  character,  and  a  model  of  study  and 
knowledge.  We  must  not  however  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led 
away  by  these  speculations  from  the  subject  more  immediately 
before  us.  Whoever  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Church,  because 
peace  and  harmony  do  not  always  reign  within  its  sacred 
precincts  ;  or  is  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  Clergy,  because 
they  are  men  of  like  passions  with  himself,  and  that  human  mo- 
tives are  sometimes  suffered  to  influence  their  undertakings, 
or  human  failings  to  mar  their  labours;  will  do  well  to  consult 
the  records  of  Dissent,  and  consider  the  portrait  drawn  by  its 
advocates,  of  the  instability  which  has  characterized  the 
opinions  of  its  leaders,  and  the  perpetual  bickerings  and 
divisions  which  have  harassed  its  congregations.  The  toil 
of  the  enquiry  will  perhaps  be  repaid  by  its  result;  for, 
wearied  by  the  continual  recurrence  of  petty  disputes,  and 
capricious  separations,  he  will  learn  that  quietness  and  as- 
surance are  not  the  fruits  of  schism  ;  and  that  the  interests 
of  truth  will  not  be  served  by  a  licentious  disregard  of  the 
voice  of  authority,  and  the  wisdom  of  preceding  ages.  The 
volume  before  us  furnishes  useful  information  on  this  subject. 
The  author  indeed  does  not  declaim  with  the  force  and 
freedom  of  a  Baxter,  against  the  mischiefs  and  miseries  of 
that  disunion  in  which  he  partook ;  for,  in  truth,  he  neither 
sees  nor  feels  what  Baxter  so  clearly  perceived,  so  deeply 
lamented.  Admitting,  to  its  full  extent,  the  right  of  every 
man  to  think  and  act  for  himself  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and 
imagining  that  the  Church  may  be  found,  wherever  two  or 
three  may  agree  to  gather  themselves  together,  although  they 
neither  hold  to  the  Sacraments,  nor  to  the. government  insti- 
tuted by  its  divine  head  ;  he  speaks  with  unmoved  composure 
of  every  new  opinion  which  the  subject  of  his  biography 
adopted,  and  of  every  division  which  separated  those  among 
whom  his  lot  of  life  was  cast.  His  testimony  therefore  has 
the  greater  weight,  because  it  seems  to  be  wholly  unbiassed. 
He  neither  praises  separation  as  a  duty,  nor  palliates  it  as  a 
venial  error.  He  views  it  as  an  every  day  occurrence,  as 
inseparable  from  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  as  the  change 
of  seasons  is  from  the  revolution  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  never 
enters  into  his  mind  to  consider,  that  some  of  his  readers  may 
regard  mutability  of  religious  belief  as  a  failing,  and  the  va- 
rious formations  and  reformations  of  the  respective  religious 
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bodies  which  fall  under  his  notice,  as  nothing  less  than  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  a  deadly  sin.  Thus  he  rambles  on, 
unconsciously  sowing  instruction  for  those  who  have  the  heart 
to  gather  it ;  relating  with  tedious  minuteness,  the  wander- 
ings of  one  eminent  saint  after  another,  (for  all  are  saints, 
and  all  are  eminent)  from  the  Church  to  the  meeting-house, 
and  from  the  meeting-house  to  the  stage  of  the  field-preacher, 
in  search  of  edification  ;  and  recording  of  many  of  these  per- 
turbed and  restless  spirits,  that,  after  veering  round  to  every 
point  of  the  religious  compass,  and  teaching  for  doctrines 
every  fancy  which  the  various  leaders  of  different  sects  have 
excogitated,  they  have  at  last  settled  down  into  indifference 
to  all  modes  of  faith,  and  turned  their  attention  to  those 
Christian  morals,  which  at  first  they  regarded  as  mere  legal 
and  antispiritual  burdens.  Thus  we  read  of  one  of  the  wor- 
thies whom  he  celebrates,  that, 

"  In  the  former  part  of  his  ministry,  he  dwelt  much  on  doctrinal 
subjects ;  but  being  discouraged  under  the  apprehension  that  his 
labours  were  not  useful,  and  that  this  might  be  owing  to  some 
defect  in  his  mode  of  preaching,  for  some  years  before  his  death, 
he  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the  moral  and  religious 
duties  incumbent  on  professing  Christians."     P.  115. 

Of  another  we  are  informed  that,  "  he  was  well  skilled  in 
casuistical  divinity  ;  but  his  preaching  was  plain  and  practical, 
especially  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life."  (P.  J  56.)  It 
is  certainly  well,  that  men  should  grow  wiser  as  they  advance 
in  years  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  of  those,  who  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  difficult  office  of  religious  teachers, 
that,  at  any  period  of  their  lives,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  inculcation  of  Christian  morals  :  but  we  know  not  why 
such  preachers  should  be  objects  of  unmixed  encomium,  in 
the  very  same  volume  which,  candidly  admitting  the  learning 
and  zeal  of  the  established  Clergy,  yet  complains  of  their 
preaching,  as  "in  too  many  instances  degenerating  into  a 
cold  system  of  morality."  (P.  13.)  Of  Dr.  Fawcett  it  is 
stated,  that  he  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  apprenticed 
into  "  an  orderly  family,  where  he  was  encouraged,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  in  a  regular  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship at  Church,  to  which,  indeed,  he  had  been  trained  up 
from  his  earliest  years."  (P.  8.)  He  was  also  much  noticed 
by  the  lecturer  of  his  parish  church,  who  "  treated  him  with 
great  condescension,  and  encouraged  him  by  the  loan  of  books, 
and  occasional  instruction  in  classical  learning."  (P.  9.) 
The  enthusiastic  turn  of  his  mind  had,  however,  shewn  itself 
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very  evidently  at  the  death  of  his  father,  which  took  place 
when  he  was  in  his  twelfth  year. 

*'  For  some  time,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  was  greatly  agi- 
tated by  fears  respecting  the  final  state  of  a  parent  he  had  loved  so 
much.  These  painful  apprehensions  led  him  fervently  to  suppli- 
cate the  divine  throne  for  relief  and  consolation.  The  melancholy 
subject  not  only  engaged  his  waking  but  his  sleeping  thoughts  ; 
and  he  had,  on  one  occasion,  a  dream,  by  which  he  fancied  some 
intimation  was  conveyed  to  him,  that  his  fears  respecting  the  state 
of  his  departed  parent  were  groundless: — this  greatly  relieved  his 
mind.  How  far  such  impressions  ought  to  be  regarded,  is  not  now 
the  subject  of  enquiry.  The  incident  is  here  simply  stated ;  and 
if  at  so  tender  an  age,  some  degree  of  enthusiasm  was  mixed  with 
a  pious  train  of  feeling,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  much  less  to 
be  censured."     P.  7. 

We  have  not  extracted  this  passage  to  make  it  either  the 
subject  of  wonder  or  censure  ;  but  because  it  shews  that  pre- 
disposition of  mind,  which,  unless  controuled  by  a  careful 
education,  and  a  vigorous  understanding,  seldom  fails  to  lead 
its  possessor  into  all  the  irregularities  of  religious  opinion  and 
practice,  in  which  Mr.  Fawcett  soon  began  to  indulge.  He 
indeed  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  parent's  vigilance,  or  a 
tutor's  instruction  ;  in  the  direction  of  his  studies,  if  such  they 
may  be  called,  he  was  left  very  much  to  his  own  inclinations ; 
and  an  eager  perusal  of  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and 
"  Heavenly  Footman  ;"  of  Alleine's  "  Alarm,"  and  Baxter's 
"  Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  were  admirably  calculated  to 
unsettle  the  young  enthusiast's  mind.  Our  readers  will  there- 
fore be  prepared  to  hear,  that  he  "  occasionally  went  on 
Sabbath  evenings  to  the  Presbyterian  chapel  at  Bradford ;" 
and  that  he  became  an  eager  and  delighted  follower  of  George 
Whitfield,  as  soon  as  he  visited  Yorkshire. 

The  following  account  of  this  extraordinary  man  will  not 
be  read  without  interest.  Few  can  now  remember  the  sen- 
sations which  this  intrepid  champion  of  sectarism  excited  in 
his  day  :  but  the  effect  of  his  labours  will  long  be  felt ;  ages 
may  not  repair  that  breach  of  Church  unity  which  they  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  boldest  man  may  tremble  to  anticipate  the 
consequences  of  that  irregular  zeal  which  he  awakened,  and 
embodied  in  a  powerful  and  increasing  party. 

"  The  impression  made  by  the  preaching  of  Whitfield  on  the 
mind  of  him  who  is  the  subject  of  this  narration,  was  indescribably 
great,  and  remained  unabated  to  the  close  of  life.  He  preserved 
his  portrait  in  his  study,  and  the  very  mention  of  his  name  inspired 
the  warmest  emotions   of  grateful  remembrance.      For  natural 
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unaffected  eloquence,  he  considered  him  as  superior  to  any  person 
he  ever  heard.  His  whole  soul  was  in  the  work ;  his  words  fell 
from  his  lips  with  majesty  and  power  ;  and  he  had  such  command 
over  the  passions  of  his  audience,  that  thousands  were  melted  into 
tears  at  once.  His  voice  was  amazingly  powerful,  so  as  to  be 
heard  distinctly  to  a  great  distance ;  it  was,  notwithstanding,  full 
of  harmony  and  grace.  It  was  customary  with  him  to  introduce 
his  discourses  by  some  striking  passages  from  the  energetic  wri- 
tings of  the  Prophets,  or  from  some  part  of  our  Saviour's  discourses. 
He  often  roused  the  attention  of  his  audience  by  such  expressions 
as  the  following :  O  earth,  earth,  earth !  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord! — '  If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear  1' 

"  The  first  time  our  young  disciple  saw  and  heard  this  eminent 
man  of  God  was  at  Bradford,  in  an  open  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
water-side.  No  place  of  worship  could  contain  the  concourse  of 
people  assembled  on  that  occasion.  The  text  was,  John  iii.  14. 
*  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,'  &c.  His  own 
language  will  best  describe  what  his  sensations  were  on  that  in- 
teresting occasion  :  '  as  long  as  life  remains,  I  shall  remember  both 
the  text  and  the  sermon.'  He  admired,  he  was  astonished  with 
almost  every  sentence,  both  in  the  devotional  exercises  and  the 
sermon."     P.  15. 

Whitfield  certainly  possessed  considerable  talents  for 
popular  declamation  ;  but  the  infection  of  enthusiasm  is  easily 
caught,  and  communicated,  and  much  of  the  excitement 
produced  on  these  occasions  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
very  circumstances  of  the  assemblage,  and  the  predispositions 
of  those  whom  he  harangued.  The  many  came  prepared  to 
weep  and  groan ;  and  though  no  human  voice  could  have 
pervaded  the  multitude  which  surrounded  the  preacher,  those 
who  could  neither  understand  nor  hear  him  were  acted  upon 
by  his  gesticulations,  or  the  force  of  sympathy,  and  they 
wept  and  groaned  in  concert  with  the  happier  few,  who, 
placed  within  hearing,  "  admired  and  were  astonished  at 
every  sentence  of  the  sermon."  The  effect  produced  upon 
young  Fawcett's  ardent  mind  was  immediate  and  complete. 
"  From  this  time  he  began  to  make  a  more  public  profession 
of  religion,  and  connected  himself  with  those  who  were 
known  by  the  general  denomination  of  Methodists."  (P.  17.) 
He  attended  their  meetings  as  often  as  he  was  allowed ;  and 
soon  after  finally  withdrew  from  the  Church,  "  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  attend  where  he  could  hear  those  truths  which  were 
dearer  to  him  than  life  itself."    P.  31. 

Mr.  Fawcett  was  a  follower  of  Whitfield  rather  than 
Wesley,  and  he  afterwards  joined  the  Independents,  a  sect 
which  seems  to  have  received  a  in-eat  accession  of  members 
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from  Whitfield's  preaching.  But  as  "  the  design  of  esta- 
blishing an  independent  interest  at  Bradford  was  relin- 
quished," and  the  Baptists  occupied  the  ground  which  was 
thus  left  open,  "  among  other  persons,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  and  a  few  of  his  friends,  went  to  hear  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Crabtree  their  minister  ;"  and  as  he  relates  in  his  diary, 
he  soon  began  to  feel  a  growing  attachment  to  him. 

"  Finding  his  Sermons  upon  the  closest  examination,  according 
to  the  light  and  knowledge  I  had,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  '  law  and 
to  the  testimony,'  after  a  long  struggle  and  fluctuation  of  mind,  I 
resolved  that  if  I  could  find  that  what  is  commonly  called  believer's 
baptism  is  revealed  in  Scripture,  as  the  duty  of  Christ's  followers, 
I  would  comply  with  it,  and  join  myself  to  the  Lord's  people  of 
that  denomination.  Accordingly  I  searched  the  Scriptures,  so  far 
as  I  know,  impartially  and  without  prejudice ;  the  result  was  a  per- 
suasion that  it  was  my  duty  to  '  arise  and  be  baptized.' "     P.  41. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  every  honest  Separatist: 
unconscious  of  the  bias  on  his  mind,  or  mistaking  his  own 
prejudices  for  the  influence  of  a  superior  power,  and  leaning 
too  confidently  on  his  own  understanding,  he  has  searched  for 
that  doctrine  in  the  Scriptures  which  he  was  already  predis- 
posed to  adopt ;  and  researches  thus  conducted  have  seldom 
failed  to  persuade  him,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  join  himself  to 
that  denomination  of  Christians  which  already  possessed  his 
affections.  We  shall  not  be  accused,  we  trust,  of  under- 
valuing the  duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures,  if  we  express 
our  opinion,  that  a  youth  of  nineteen,  (for  such  was  Mr. 
Fawcett's  age  when  he  thus,  for  the  fourth  time,  changed  his 
religious  opinions)  would  have  taken  a  more  prudent  course, 
if,  instead  of  deciding  according  to  the  light  and  knowledge 
he  himself  possessed,  he  had  followed  the  example  of  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  and  required  a  spiritual  guide  who  might 
direct  him  to  the  right  understanding  of  what  he  read  in  the 
oracles  of  truth.  The  result,  indeed,  might  not  have  been 
very  dissimilar,  as  he  would  too  probably  have  chosen  his  in- 
structor in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  consulted  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  by  admitting  the  necessity  of  such  assistance,  he 
would  have  exhibited  some  evidence  of  that  remarkable  hu- 
mility of  mind  attributed  to  him  by  his  Biographer ;  a  quality 
of  which  we  confess  that  we  have  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  find  many  traces  in  the  Volume  before  us.  We  shall  not 
follow  Mr.  Fawcett  through  the  mental  struggles  which  pre- 
ceded his  determination  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  in 
that  sect,  to  which  he  had  finally  determined  to  adhere ;  but 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  many  notices  scat- 
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tered  through  the  Volume  of  that  contentious  and  unquiet 
spirit,  which  we  have  before  alluded  to,  as  characteristic  of 
the  separation  in  all  its  modifications.  The  lovers  of  peace, 
and  anxious  enquirers  after  edification,  may  be  assured  that 
these  blessings  do  not  commonly  rest  on  those  who  have  wan- 
dered from  the  Church  in  their  pursuit. 

"  During  the  period  now  referred  to,"  says  the  author,  "  a  di- 
versity of  opinions,  and  much  controversy,  prevailed  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,"  (that  is,  in  the  Baptist  congregations)  "  respecting 
some  abstruse  points  of  doctrine.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
Baptist  ministers  and  their  people  were  what  we  now  commonly  term 
High  Calvinists,  though  there  were  some  exceptions."     P.  93. 

And  some  leading  characters  among  them  were  inclined  to 
press  the  question  of  conformity,  further  than  these  zealous 
votaries  of  religious  liberty  could  brook. 

"  Though,  as  Dissenters,  they  disclaimed  all  pretensions  to  do- 
minion over  the  faith  of  others,  yet  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
them  wholly  to  repel  the  charge  of  prescribing  with  too  great  mi- 
nuteness, and  in  language  not  always  authorized  by  Scripture,  what 
ought  to  be  the  sentiments  of  those  who  connected  themselves  with 
these  societies."     (P.  94.)     "  The  consequence  was,  that  not  only 
the  ministers,  but  many  of  their  hearers,    acquired   a  taste  for 
polemic  divinity,  which  was  eventually  found  to  be  highly  injurious 
to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  religious  societies.'*  (P.  97.)     "  Con- 
nected  with  the  influence  which  the  extensive  perusal  of  these 
works  *  had,  and  the  high  and  almost  oracular  authority  which 
they  maintained,  may  be  mentioned  the  plan  of  the  associations  as 
then  established,  the  model  of  which  was  probably  derived  from 
the  same  quarter.     They  greatly  contributed  to  keep  up  the  spirit 
of  religious  controversy,  and  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  con- 
sistent with  freedom  of  inquiry  on  religious  subjects.     No  printed 
account  of  the  proceedings  appeared ;  but  the  secretary  for  the 
time  being  had  the  laborious  task  of  transmitting  in  writing  to  each 
of  the  churches  in  connection,   an  account  of  their  transactions. 
Besides  public  preaching,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
churches,    questions   on   theological   subjects   were  proposed,   to 
which  written  answers  were  expected  to  be  given  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  association.     Many  of  these  questions  were  of  a 
doctrinal  nature,  others  relative  to  cases  of  conscience.     These  were 
read  before  the  assembled  ministers  and  elders ;  and  as  a  diversity 
of  opinions  sometimes  occurred  in  the  answers  given  to  the  same 
question,  it  was  found  difficult  to  preserve  peace  and  harmony,  and 
to  come  to  decisions  which  would  not  violate  the  independence  of 
Christian  societies ;  so  that  for  this  and  other  reasons  the  associa- 
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tion  was  dissolved.  Numbers  of  the  queries,  with  the  replies  given 
by  the  respective  ministers,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 
Many  of  these  display  considerable  ability  and  biblical  knowledge  ; 
but  as  the  views  of  good  men,  and  their  manner  of  stating  them 
are  diversified,  it  must  have  been  next  to  impossible  for  such  an- 
swers to  be  given  as  would,  on  controverted  points,  be  satisfactory 
to  all ;  and  which,  as  sanctioned  by  a  body,  whether  passing  by 
the  name  of  association  or  synod,  would  not  infringe  upon  the 
liberty  wherewith  '  Christ  has  made  his  people  free.' "  "  The 
Church  covenants,  which  were  in  general  minute  and  particular, 
being  drawn  up  after  the  plan  published  by  Dr.  Gill,  if  subscribed 
ex  animo,  by  those  who  were  admitted  as  members  of  Christian 
churches,  must  have  had  a  great  tendency  to  lead  the  attention  to 
controversial  topics.  Many  things  contained  in  this  form  of  words, 
however  excellent  it  may  be  in  itself,  must  have  been  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  *  babes  in  Christ,'  of  those  who  were  not  able  to 
bear  strong  food,  but  who  required  to  be  instructed  in  '  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.' "  "  Conformity  of  sentiment 
among  those  who  unite  in  Church  fellowship  is  certainly  desirable ; 
but  the  confession  which  satisfied  an  Evangelist  and  an  Apostle,  if 
connected  with  a  conversation  which  adorns  such  a  confession, 
ought  to  be  the  model  for  our  imitation,  adopting  the  language  of 
inspiration  as  much  as  possible.  Every  departure  from  this,  by 
intermixing  systems  of  human  invention  tends  to  tarnish  and  ob- 
scure that  '  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ,'  and  has  in  all  ages  been 
productive  of  unpleasant  consequences."     P.  98. 

Such  then  is  the  real  state  of  congregations,  "which  were 
originally  formed  upon  principles  of  religious  freedom  and 
independence,  as  it  is  commonly  called ;  principles,  in  reality, 
incompatible  with  any  state  of  society,  civii  or  religious,  and 
invariably  tending  to  a  much  severer  system  of  restraint  than 
that  which  their  votaries  commence  by  rejecting.  The  more 
this  subject  is  investigated,  the  more  evident  it  will  appear, 
that  the  little  finger  of  dissent,  is  heavier  than  the  loins  of 
Church  discipline ;  and  that  they  who  foolishly  promise  them- 
selves freedom  by  renouncing  Episcopal  government,  have 
entangled  themselves  in  a  yoke  of  bondage  too  galling  to  be 
patiently  borne. 

The  moral  effects  produced  by  those  Calvinistic  disputa- 
tions which  agitated  the  Baptist  congregations  at  this  period, 
is  well  described  by  the  Author* ;  and  the  following  observa- 

*  The  following  anecdote,  which  is  given  by  the  author  in  a  note,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  state  of  feeling  prevailing  in  those  congregations, 
where  a  high  tone  of  Calvinism  was  required  from  the  preacher,  is  too  pertinent 
to  be  omitted.  The  story  "  is  related  of  an  old  gentlemen,  who  professed  the 
highest  regard  for  a  certain  divine  of  high  Calvinistic  principles.  Some  of  his 
friends  noticing  that  he  frequently  slept  under  his  ministry,  while  he  was  all 
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tions  may  be  applied,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  many  of  that 
enthusiastic  party  in  the  Church,  who  have  loved  to  tread  the 
same  intricate  and  thorny  paths  as  these  dissenting  contro- 
versialists. 

"  On  the  minds  of  others,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  their 
pious  ministers,  a  still  more  unfavourable  effect  was  produced. 
The  ignorant,  captious,  and  perverse,  taking  but  a  partial  and  in- 
correct view  of  the  system  (namely,  of  Calvinism),  drank  in  the 
spirit  of  Antinomianism,  became  lax  in  their  sentiments,  and  by 
their  unholy  conduct,  occasioned  great  distress  both  to  the  minis- 
ters and  the  societies  to  which  they  had  belonged.  These  excel- 
lent men  took  great  pains  to  guard  what  they  advanced  in  their 
pulpits  from  such  misrepresentations  and  unhallowed  abuses. 
They  were  far  from  approving  the  unqualified  assertions  contained 
in  some  parts  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Crisp  and  Mr.  Hussey,  and 
entirely  disclaimed  the  dangerous  positions  respecting  moral 
obligation,  which  have  been  boldly  maintained  by  some  modern 
innovators,  who  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive 
denomination  of  preachers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  by  their  distorted 
representations  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  have  given  occasion  to 
the  enemies  of  truth  to  speak  evil  of  what  they  understand  not." 
P.  102. 

Of  Mr.  Fawcett,  however,  we  are  repeatedly  told,  that 

"  Neither  his  taste  nor  his  talents  led  him  to  engage  in  con- 
troversy. He  had  an  utter  aversion  to  it;  he  had  no  leisure  to 
turn  aside  for  the  purposes  of  vain  wrangling,"  &c.     P.  107. 

Still,  though  a  lover  of  peace  himself,  he  was  not  able  to 
quiet  or  controul  that  restless  and  contentious  spirit  in  others, 
which  seems  inseparable  from  dissent.  His  own  congrega- 
tion, both  before  and  after  he  became  its  preacher,  was 
agitated  and  disturbed  by  petty  squabbles  ;  at  one  time,  about 
some  unimportant  notion  peculiar  to  the  sect,  or  a  few  of  its 
ministers,  at  others,  by  still  less  excusable  differences.  The 
following  letter,  written  on  an  occasion  of  this  latter  kind, 
will  afford  a  specimen,  not  only  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Fawcett, 
but  of  the  character  of  his  mind. 


attention  when  any  stranger  officiated  for  him,  could  not  forbear  expressing  their 
surprise  at  what  appeared  to  them  so  inconsistent.  His  reply  was,  that  he  was 
so  well  satisfied  of  the  orthodoxy  of  his  favourite  preacher,  who  he  well  knew 
would  advance  nothing  contrary  to  his  views,  that  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
such  diligent  attention ;  but  thai  he  must  listen  to  others  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  sound  or  not.  "When  this  is  the  sole  or 
principal  object  in  hearing  the  word,  no  wonder  if  there  be  little  growth  in  grace, 
o'r  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity."    P.  101. 
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"  To  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Wainsgate,  Grace  and  Peace  be 
multiplied  *. 

**  Dear  Brethren, 

"  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  concern  for  you,  while  I  see 
you  engaged  in  a  contest  which  threatens  your  ruin  as  a  Church. 
We  are  already  diminished  and  brought  low  in  a  variety  of  respects; 
in  numbers,  in  gifts,  in  brotherly  affection,  in  liveliness  and  zeal, 
and  in  most  other  respects,  excepting  a  public  attendance  on  the 
means  of  grace.  We  are  too  much  like  a  house  divided  against 
itself,  and  cannot  stand  long  without  some  speedy  remedy.  I 
mourn  over  you,  my  dear  Brethren,  and  in  the  night  my  sleep 
departs  from  me.  I  think  I  could  be  willing  to  make  almost  any 
sacrifice,  if  it  would  tend  to  bring  about  peace  and  restore  pros- 
perity. 

"  I  love  your  souls,  and  I  would  willingly  live  and  die  with  you. 
How  shall  I  bear  to  see  the  interest,  weak  as  it  is,  rent  and  torn  in 
pieces,  while  the  enemies  of  religion  rejoice  in  your  calamity  ?  I 
know  of  nothing  that  could  more  effectually  contribute  to  bring 
me  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  I  am  often  saying,  *  O  that  I 
had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest/ 
I  now  think  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know,  that  if  things  remain  in 
their  present  state,  I  am  apprehensive  that  I  must  either  sink  under 
the  weight  of  these  things,  or  otherwise  speedily  remove  into  some 
other  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard."  "  Amidst  the  various  opinions 
that  are  given,  and  the  questions  in  agitation  about  building  or  not 
building  +,  I  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God.  I  fear  lest  the  lively  stones 
that  should  be  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  should  be  disunited  and 
trampled  upon.'*  "  Brethren,  as  a  watchman,  I  warn  you  of  the 
danger;  none  of  you  can  say  that  my  fears  are  groundless,  or  my 
concern  for  you  without  a  cause.  Could  I  contribute  any  thing 
toward  the  healing  of  these  divisions,  how  gladly  would  I  do  it ! 
But  here  I  am  involved  in  darkness,  and  I  am  ready  to  fancy  I 
hear  a  voice  in  these  dispensations,  saying  unto  me,  '  What  dost 
thou  here  Elijah.' 

"  I  am,  Dear  Brethren,  your  disconsolate  but  affectionate 
Pastor,  and  willing  servant  in  the  Gospel, 
Oct.  28,  1775.  J.  Fawcett." 

We  shall  make  no  remark  upon  the  style  of  this  letter,  but 

that  the  attempt  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  sacred  writings, 

J  and  the  forced  introduction  of  scriptural  phrases,  is  conceived 

*  The  affected  imitation  of  the  address  of  an  Apostle,  is  well  calculated  to 

I   excite  disgust  in  the  well-regulated  mind :  but  it  is  fair  to  observe,   that  Mr. 

Fawcett  appears  to  have  conformed  to  the  practice  of  the  sect  to  which  he  was 

attached;  instances  still  more  offensive  might  be  produced  from  the  present 

Volume.     Vide  pp.  150.  214.     Rev. 

f  The  subject  of  dispute  was  the  expediency  of  building  a  larger  meeting- 
house.    Rev. 
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and  executed  in  very  bad  taste ;  but  the  presumed  necessity 
of  such  a  pastoral  address,  tends  to  establish  the  fact  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  respecting-  the  internal 
state  of  dissenting-  societies.  Harmony  and  concord,  we  are 
convinced,  are  seldom  to  be  found  within  them ;  the  very  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  formed  forbid  it ;  the  pride  of  human 
reason,  the  impatience  of  established  authority,  the  anxiety 
for  rule  and  influence,  the  morbid  passion  for  novelties  in 
opinion  and  external  worship  which  urge  their  members  to 
retire  from  the  Church,  will  accompany  them  into  any  sect  to 
which  they  may  chuse  for  a  time  to  adhere  ;  and  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  such  dispositions  will  soon  shew  itself,  in  the 
interruption  of  all  order,  and  the  destruction  of  every  cha- 
ritable affection  by  which  such  voluntary  associations  could 
be  preserved.  We  must  not  pursue  this  subject  further  at 
present ;  but  it  is  a  very  important  one,  and  well  deserves  a 
separate  discussion.  Notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  cau- 
tion of  the  dissenting  leaders,  and  their  anxiety  to  preserve 
at  least  the  semblance  of  harmony  among  their  followers, 
enough  is  continually  brought  before  the  public  of  the  dissen- 
tions  which  agitate,  divide,  and  often  dissolve  their  congre- 
gations, to  prove  that  Christian  unity  cannot  exist  where  its 
first  principles  are  violated  by  separation  from  the  Church'; 
and  that  the  ideal  harmony  of  affection,  which  some  have  en- 
deavoured to  substitute  in  its  place,  and  to  maintain  by  a 
system  of  mutual  forbearance,  is  a  mere  ignis  fatuus  of  the 
imagination,  calculated  only  to  mislead  and  disappoint  its 
well-intentioned  but  deluded  followers. 

Mingled  with  the  various  biographical  notices  of  obscure 
dissenting  teachers  which  are  scattered  through  this  volume, 
we  find  some  particulars  respecting  the  original  leaders  of  a 
party  within  the  Church,  which  has  been  long,  and  we  fear 
too  justly,  accused  of  symbolizing  in  some  instances  with 
those  who  have  quitted  it,  and  of  smoothing  the  way  for  stiil 
further  separation. 

Among  other  persons,  for  whom  Mr.  Fawcett  is  said  to 
have  entertained  a  high  respect  and  veneration,  we  find  the 
names  of  Mr.  Grimshaw,  the  clergyman  of  Haworth,  and 
Mr.  Venn  ;  the  former,  perhaps,  was  little  known  out  of  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moved,  and  the  particular  class  with  which 
he  was  connected ;  but  the  latter  obtained  a  much  greater 
celebrity,  and  is,  we  believe,  still  considered  as  one,  at  least, 
of  the  founders  of  the  evangelical  party.  Of  Mr.  Grimshaw 
we  are  told,  that, 

"  Even  after  he  assumed  the  clerical  character,  he  did  not  evi- 
dence any  serious  regard  for  the  interests  of  religion,  until  some 
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time  subsequent  to  his  settlement  at  Todmorden,  a  chapelry  in  the 
parish  of  Rochdale.  So  far  was  he  from  reproving  the  vices  and 
sinful  courses  of  his  hearers,  that  he  became,  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  word,  a  partaker  of  their  sins !  But  in  the  year  1734,  it  pleased 
God  to  bring  him  to  a  serious  concern  about  his  own  salvation,  and 
consequently  about  the  welfare  of  those  whom,  as  he  now  saw,  he 
had  awfully  neglected."     P.  21. 

After  this,  he  became  the  associate  and  friend  of  George 
Whitfield  ;  who,  when  the  pulpits  in  many  parts  were  shut 
against  him,  was  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality  by  Mr. 
Grimshaw ;  and  the  pulpit  at  Haworth,  or  if  he  preferred 
preaching  in  the  open  air,  the  church-yard  was  always  at  his 
service,  and  exhibited  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church,  abetting  and  encouraging  a  noto- 
rious schismatic,  in  his  endeavours  to  destroy  her  unity,  and 
seduce  her  members.  His  own  practice  was  as  irregular  as 
the  countenance  which  he  gave  to  Whitfield  was  unbecoming. 
Haworth  is  described,  not  as  the  spot  to  which  his  clerical 
labours  were  confined,  but  as  "  the  principal  sphere  or  centre 
of  his  public  ministrations  :"  for  "  the  circuit  which  he  took 
on  week  days  extended  to  many  miles  from  his  own  habitation. 
Among  other  places  he  frequently  went  over  the  hills  to  Ewood, 
in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  where  his  son  resided.  He  often 
preached  there  in  the  barn,  and  other  out-buildings."  And  on 
one  occasion  he  seems  to  have  joined  with  Whitfield  and 
other  ministers,  of  what  persuasion  we  are  not  told,  "  in  a 
public  preaching  in  a  field,  where  thousands  were  assembled." 
P.  22. 

The  consequence  of  these  irregularities  was,  that  his  church 
at  Haworth  was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Methodists ;  and 
thither  young  Fawcett,  as  long  as  he  continued  in  their  con- 
nection, "  generally  repaired  on  those  Sabbaths  when  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered."     P.  31. 

But  a  much  more  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  life  and 

labours  of  Mr.  Venn,  particularly  at  Huddersfield  ;  where  he 

remained  for  about  eleven  years,  actively,  and  we  doubt  not 

zealously  and  sincerely,  labouring  to  promote  what  he  con- 

I  ceived  to  be  the  cause  of  true  religion. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  history  of  a  man  so  well  known 
to  all  our  readers  as  Mr.  Venn ;  but  shall  content  ourselves 
}  with  adverting  to  one  fact,  mentioned  more  than  once  by  the 
author,  as  a  decided  proof  of  "  that  Catholic  spirit  with  respect 
to  other  denominations  of  professing  Christians,"  by  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  "  eminently  distinguished." 

"  After  his  removal  to  Yelling,  he  occasionally  visited  his  late 
charge  (at  Huddersfield;)  and  he  could  not  witness  with  indiffer- 
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ence  the  efforts  they  made  to  perpetuate  the  good  work  he  had 
hegun,  and  their  determination  to  hear  elsewhere,  when  they  could 
not  do  it  to  their  satisfaction  from  the  pulpit  he  once  occupied, 
that  blessed  Gospel  which  had  been  the  power  of  God  to  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls.  Great  numbers  of  young  persons  were  among 
the  fruits  of  Mr.  Venn's  ministry;  and  of  these  at  least  thirteen, 
many  of  whom  went  through  a  course  of  preparatory  studies  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  of  Heckmondwike,  near  Wakefield,  became 
useful,  and  some  of  them  very  eminent  ministers,  chiefly  in  the 
independent  connection."     P.  28. 

In  another  part  of  the  volume  this  subject  is  again  resumed; 
with  our  author,  it  is  evidently  a  favourite  topic,  and  it  will 
be  our  own  faults  if  we  do  not  proiit  by  the  information  he  has 
given  us. 

"  A  brief  narrative,"  says  he,  "  has  already  been  given  of  the 
distinguished  success  which  attended  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Venn,  during  his  continuance  at  Huddersfield.  He  was,  as  has 
been  related,  the  great  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  Gospel  light  in  that  neighbourhood.  To  that  period  we 
may  refer,  as  being  the  happy  commencement  of  what  afterwards 
took  place  in  that  populous  manufacturing  district  among  the  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  and  Independents.  '  As  a  wise  master  builder, 
he  laid  the  foundation,  and  other  men  built  thereon.'  "  "  At  the 
removal  of  this  truly  great  man  from  Huddersfield,  the  crowds  who 
had  followed  him  from  different  places,  with  so  much  earnestness 
and  delight,  became  like  sheep  deprived  both  of  their  shepherd 
and  of  the  pasture  where  they  had  been  so  richly  fed.  A  consi- 
derable body  formed  themselves  into  a  society  on  the  Independent 
plan,  and  erected  a  spacious  edifice  for  public  worship,  where  a 
large  congregation  was  soon  collected,  and  still  continues  to  attend, 
under  the  ministry  of  that  venerable  minister  of  Christ,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Moorhouse.  Another  considerable  society  on  the  same  plan 
was  established  at  Holmfrith.  Others  connected  themselves  with 
a  small  Baptist  church  at  Salendine  Nook,  then  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Clayton,  who  though  he  preached  there, 
lived  at  a  farm  near  Wainsgate.  The  interest,  previously  to  the 
accession  and  the  removal  of  Mr.  Wood  from  Halifax,  to  be  co- 
pastor  with  Mr.  Clayton,  was  in  so  low  a  state,  that  the  collections 
scarcely  served  to  defray  his  journeying  expences."  "  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Ingham,  of  Lochwood,  having  received  the  word  with  joy 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Venn,  knew  its  value  by  an  experience  of  its 
power  on  his  own  soul.  Being  in  very  extensive  business  as  a 
cloth-merchant,  he  had  among  his  other  premises  a  large  room, 
which  he  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  God,  principally  for  the 
use  of  the  Baptists,  to  whom  he  now  decidedly  attached  himself. 
Salendine  Nook,  where  he  was  a  member,  was  at  the  distance  of 
three  miles,  and  like  many  other  meeting-houses  which  the  Baptists 
formerly  erected,  stood  in  a  very  solitary  dreary  situation.     He, 
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however,  made  a  point  of  attending  there  with  his  family  regularly 
on  Lord's  days  till  towards  the  close  of  life,  when  he  generously, 
at  his  sole  expence,  erected  a  handsome  place  of  worship  for  the 
convenience  and  accommodation  of  Lochwood  and  the  neighbour- 
hood."    P.  15*. 

Such  then  were  some  of  the  excellent  fruits  of  Mr.  Venn's 
ministry  at  Huddersfield.  The  most  able  of  his  disciples 
became  Sectarian  ministers ;  one  of  the  richest  was  the 
founder  of  a  meeting-house,  and  his  flock,  as  soon  as  their 
favourite  preacher  was  removed,  seem  almost  unanimously  to 
have  deserted  the  Church,  and  formed  themselves  into  Bap- 
tist and  Independent  congregations  ;  Mr.  Venn  himself  ex- 
pressing no  disapprobation  of  this  schismatical  defection,  but, 
as  we  are  led  to  infer,  giving  it  his  countenance  and  sanction. 
This  convincing  proof  of  the  tendency  of  his  preaching,  and 
the  soundness  of  those  principles  of  Church-membership  which 
he  inculcated,  will,  we  trust,  be  duly  appreciated  by  our 
readers.  It  marks,  we  will  venture  to  say,  not  the  character 
of  the  individual  .only,  but  of  the  party  in  which  he  held  so 
distinguished  a  station.  We  hear  much  and  continually  of 
the  zealous  affection  which  the  clergy  who  are  connected  with 
that  party  bear  towards  the  Church :  they  are  indeed,  in  their 
own  estimation,  the  only  true  churchmen  ;  the  favoured  lew 
who  alone  understand  her  doctrines,  and  promulgate  them 
with  sincerity  and  truth  ;  "  scarcely  allowing  (to  use  the  words 
applied  by  the  author  of  this  volume  to  dissenting  Calvinistic 
teachers)  that  any  preach  the  Gospel,  who  vary  at  all  from 
their  favourite  phraseology."  Yet  do  we  find  them  generally 
estranged  from  their  brethren  of  the  clergy,  and  living  in 
habits  of  close  intimacy  with  Dissenters  ;  uniting  with  them 
in  the  promotion  of  religious  institutions,  and  we  fear  too 
often  thus  effectually  aiding  them  to  confound  the  distinctions 
which  separate  the  meeting-house  from  the  Church.  The 
process  may  in  many  instances  be  slow,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible, but  its  effect  has  already  become  sufficiently  evident. 
Their  hearers  have  no  idea  of  Church  communion,  or  its  du- 
ties :  they  have  attended  public  worship  in  a  particular  church 
or  chapel,  not  from  a  deliberate  preference  for  the  services  of 
the  Church  of  England,  not  from  a  spirit  of  willing  obedience 
to  her  discipline,  and  a  conviction  of  the  purity  of  her  doc- 
trine ;  but  upon  the  true  Sectarian  principle  of  seeking  edifi- 
cation. Their  preacher  has  been,  in  their  estimation,  a  pow- 
erful orator,  and  his  discourses  have  been  "  sweet"  and  "  com- 
fortable; but  deprived  of  him,  they  quit  the  Church  without 
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regret,  if  the  pulpit  of  the  neighbouring-  meeting-house  attract 
them  by  the  display  of  similar  qualities. 

We  are  confident  that  this  is  no  exaggerated  statement. 
Where  the  clergy  of  this  class  are  established,  and  in  the 
zenith  of  their  popularity,  their  congregations  are  crowded 
to  excess  ;  for  they  are  not  only  composed  of  their  own  pa- 
rishioners, but  of  wandering  sheep  from  other  folds,  and  of 
Dissenters  of  various  denominations.  But  the  influence  of 
the  Church  is  daily,  nay  hourly  withering  under  their  minis- 
trations ;  and  many  of  them,  who  may  not  so  far  partake  in 
the  Catholic  spirit  of  Mr.  Venn,  as  to  approve  of  open  and 
avowed  schism,  will  in  all  probability  be  doomed  to  eat  the 
bitter  fruits  of  their  own  devices,  should  their  lives  be  spared 
until  age  and  infirmities  have  dissolved  the  charm  which  now 
attracts  the  admiring  crowds  who  surround  their  pulpits. 
The  mortification  and  desertion  which  they  are  preparing  for 
themselves,  will  be  no  compensation  to  the  Church  for  the 
evils  which  they  will  bring  upon  her;  nor  will  her  faithful 
friends  find  any  consolation  in  the  certainty,  that  these,  her 
mistaken  and  froward  children,  will  perhaps  be  the  first  to 
suffer  by  her  fall :  but  would  they  reflect  on  the  many  strange 
symptoms  which  have  already  appeared  of  that  re-action,  of 
which  they  will  be  the  earliest  victims,  they  might  perhaps 
be  even  yet  induced  to  pause  and  consider,  while  it  is  pos- 
sible to  retrace  their  steps ;  and  they  would  then  perceive, 
that  they  will  best  consult  their  own  true  interests,  as  well  as 
evince  the  sincerity  of  that  attachment  to  the  Church  which 
they  profess,  by  a  zealous  co-operation  with  their  brethren  in 
her  defence  against  the  common  enemy. 


Art.  II.  Journey  from  Moscow  to  Constantinople,  in 
the  Years  1817,  1818.  By  William  Macmicitael,  M.  D. 
JP.  R.  8.  one  of  Dr.  Ruddijfes  travelling  Feitoics,  from 
the  University  of  Oxford.  4to.  280  pp.  li.  lis.  6d. 
Murray.     1819. 

Dr.  Macmichael  is  a  very  pleasant  and  intelligent 
traveller;  not  that  he  has  seen  much,  nor  that  his  route  is 
particularly  interesting,  but  that  he  has  told  what  he  has  seen 
in  a  simple,  unambitious  style,  never  interlarding  his  straight' 
forward  narrative,  as  the  manner  of  some  late  voyagers  has 
been,  with  impertinent  digressions,  nor  stopping  short  to  show 
his  readers  how  profoundly  he  can  think  on  foreign  relations, 
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<*ivil  abuses,  statistics,  and  political  economy.  In  November, 
1817,  Dr.  M.  arrived  at  Moscow,  already  towering-  in  sullen 
majesty  over  its  late  ruins.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  citv 
had  been  restored  excited  his  admiration ;  every  building  in 
the  Kremlin  was  completely  repaired  ;  from  the  summit  of  the 
Great  John  tower,  he  discovered  that  the  Kitaigorod,  or 
Chinese  city,  with  its  exchange  and  magazines,  was  entirely 
rebuilt,  and  the  greater  part  also  of  two  other  quarters,  the 
Semlianigorod,  and  the  Slobode.  The  palaces  of  the  nobles 
alone  seemed  to  retain  vestiges  of  the  conflagration.  On  a 
mound,  north-west  of  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  the  workmen 
were  employed  in  finishing  a  vast  building-  called  the  Exereir- 
Haus,  intended  as  a  parade  for  the  troops  in  severe  weather  j 
and  on  the  other  side,  in  front  of  the  church  of  the  blessed 
William,  (the  construction  of  which  was  considered  so  cu- 
rious, that  by  the  truly  barbarous  policy  of  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
the  eyes  of  the  architect  were  put  out,  lest  he  should  be  em- 
ployed on  a  similar  edifice,)  appeared  a  colossal  group  of 
bronze,  intended  to  commemorate  the  recent  invasion  and 
deliverance. 

For  ourselves  we  never  entertained  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  Russians  were  the  authors  of  their  own  triumph,  arid 
we  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  rational  motive  which  should 
induce  the  French  to  lire  over  their  heads,  their  last  and  only 
remaining  protection:  if  any  of  our  readers,  however,  should 
still  be  unconvinced  on  the  subject,  and  conceive  that  the 
destruction  of  Moscow  was  a  master-stroke  of  Bonaparte's 
policy,  which  failed,  as  his  admirers  would  persuade  us  was 
the  case  in  all  his  other  failures,  from  untoward  circumstances 
which  he  neither  ought  to  have  foreseen,  nor  was  able  to  con- 
troul,  we  will  present  them  with  a  striking  anecdote  in  poiatj 
which  Dr.  Macmichael  has  related. 

"  The  burning  of  Moscow,  the  theme  of  admiration  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  will  descend  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  the  late  war;  and  since  the  obstinacy  of  the  Russians  in 
refusing  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  glory  of  the  deed,  has 
thrown  an  obscurity  on  the  affair,  any  anecdote  that  tends  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  that  disaster,  may  be  thought  worth  preserving. 
Among  the  inhabitants  who  made  their  escape  on  the  approach  of 
the  French,  was  a  merchant  of  the  highest  respectability,  who, 
carrying  with  him  what  property  he  could  collect,  left  his  home 
and  fled  to  Petersburg.  On  the  entrance  of  the  enemy,  his  resi- 
dence, situated  in  the  Bielgorod,  the  quarter  that  ultimately  es- 
caped conflagration,  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  etat  major.  Some  days  after,  a  Russian  servant  of  the  pro- 
prietors, who  had  remained  behind,  made  various  attempts  to  se- 
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crete  himself  about  the  premises,  but  was  as  often  detected  and 
repulsed ;  until,  at  the  request  of  the  temporary  police  established 
by  Buonaparte,  he  was  admitted,  under  pretence  of  taking  care  of 
the  furniture  and  other  property  of  his  absent  master.     But  no 
sooner  had  he  fixed  himself  in  his  old  quarters,  than  he  was  dis- 
covered making  several  ineffectual  trials  to  set  the  house  on  fire ; 
and  when  interrogated  as  to  the  motive  for  such  extraordinary  con- 
duct, coolly  replied,  that  '  every  thing  around  him  was  burning, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  his  master's  house  should  escape.'     With  a 
degree  of  lenity  almost  surprising  in  an  enraged  enemy,  he  was 
only  thrust  out  of  doors,  discontented  at  his  own  want  of  success, 
and  evidently  considering  his  master  and  himself  disgraced  by  notbe- 
ing  permitted  to  partake  of  the  general  sacrifice.  But  this  feeling  seems 
now  to  have  subsided ;  and  the  Russians,  so  far  from  assuming  to 
themselves  the  merit  of  so  heroical  an  act,  have  the  strange  incon- 
sistency of  ascribing  it  to  the  French,  to  whom  the  burning  of  the 
city,  and  the  destruction  of  the  magazines  it  contained,  were  the 
severest  calamities.     Connected  with  the  question  of  who  set  fire 
to  Moscow,  is  the  destiny  of  the  governor  of  the  city  during  that 
momentous  period.     Whether  the  decisive  step  was  the  result  of 
the  determined  zeal  of  Count  llostopchin,  taking  upon  himself  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  so  bold  a  measure,  or  only  carried 
into  execution  by  his  immediate  orders,  after  having  received  the 
countenance  of  higher  authority ;  still,  as  the  destruction  of  the 
town  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  been  the  saving  of  the  empire, 
it  would  seem  that  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  could  not  be  too 
strongly  expressed  towards  the  governor  of  Moscow."     P.  12. 

Little  was  wanting  to  increase  the  misery  of  the  French  in 
their  retreat,  but  that  little  which  was  left  undone  by  the  fe- 
rocity of  war,  and  the  severity  of  the  elements,  was  fully  sup- 
plied by  the  avarice  of  the  Jews.  These  people  (conducunt 
foricas,  et  cur  non  omnia :')  contracted  to  cleanse  the  town 
of  Wilna,  and  carry  away  the  pestilential  bodies  of  the  dead. 
They  were  to  receive  five  silver  copeks  for  each  corpse;  but 
not  content  with  the  bodies  which  they  found  in  the  streets, 
they  were  detected  in  throwing  the  dying  out  of  the  windows 
of  the  hospitals,  to  increase  the  number,  and  swell  the  amount 
of  their  claims. 

On  the  IGth  of  December,  Dr.  Macmichael  and  his  com- 
panion quitted  Moscow,  and  after  travelling  all  night,  reached 
Toula,  the  Russian  Birmingham,;  on  the  J9th,  he  entered 
Little  Russia,  and  found  a  manifest  improvement  in  civiliza- 
tion ; — a  fact  sufficiently  established  when  we  learn  that  the 
Postmaster  spoke  Latin,  and  the  Tractierer  (innkeeper)  af- 
forded his  guests  a  wine  resembling  Champagne.  The  roads, 
however,   by  no   means  improved  in  proportion ;  and  it  was 
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with  no  small  difficulty  that  they  dragged  their  kibitkas 
through  quagmires  of  mud  and  thin  ice.  On  the  bank  of  the 
Borysthenes  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  at  least 
100  peasants,  the  accumulation  of  three  or  four  days  previous 
to  the  thaw.  Girls  with  long  plaited  tails  of  their  own  hair, 
men  in  wigs  with  pendant  ears,  like  the  lion  coif  of  a  judge, 
huge  gloves  without  lingers,  heavy  boots,  broad  girdles,  and 
white  beards  stiffened  by  frost.  The  boat  which  was  to 
transport  this  motley  party,  by  instalments,  was  of  small  di- 
mensions ;  but  they  took  to  it  like  Sancho's  sheep,  and  the 
first  voyage  carried  over  three  kibitkas,  twelve  horses,  and  as 
many  men :  an  additional  Jew  had  secreted  himself  behind 
one  of  the  carriages,  but  upon  discovery  he  was  kicked  out 
with  much  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  and  most 
patient  acquiescence  on  his  own  ;— a  conduct  on  either  part 
which  Dr.  M.  does  not  pretend  to  account  for.  After  a 
passage  which  required  some  labour  and  skill,  they  landed  on 
the  opposite  bank,  amid  a  group  of  women  busily  employed 
in  beating  and  treading  linen,  with  bare  feet,  (well  may  they 
be  called  "  half-frozen  and  livid !")  by  the  sides  of  holes  made 
in  the  ice. 

The  Poles,  in  the  district  which  they  now  entered,  are 
enervated  and  demoralized  by  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent 
spirits :  the  distilleries  are  in  the  hands  of  government,  and 
numberless  drunken  taverns,  called  Cursemays,  are  farmed 
by  rascally  Jews.  "  Look  there,"  said  one  of  them,  pointing^ 
with  exultation  to  the  many  parties  in  different  corners  of 
his  hut,  "  a  good  customer  will  drink  me  one  hundred  roubles 
worth  in  the  course  of  the  week."  Now  a  tumbler  costs  only 
twenty  copecks,  (about  4d.)  and  a  hundred  copecks  make  a 
rouble;  the  quantity  therefore  is  almost  incredible.  At  01- 
wiopol  one  of  the  wheels  of  their  carriage  broke  down,  and 
the  new  circle  of  iron  which  it  required  was  deliberately  to  be 
forged  from  the  rude  material.  They  consoled  themselves  by 
seeing  the  vice-consul  of  Bucharest  under  the  same  mishap, 
and  cheated  the  time  by  conversing  with  a  wounded  Russian 
officer  going  on  a  joyful  errand  to  Siberia.  He  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  emperor  by  his  gallantry  in  the  late  cam- 
paign, and  had  been  rewarded  by  the  pardon  of  his  mother, 
an  English  woman  by  birth,  whom  he  was  now  hastening  to 
deliver  from  exile. 

Their  shattered  bridgka  was  however  doomed  to  fresh 
perils :  the  Moldavians  alwavs  drive  five  horses  at  full  gallop. 
At  Tassy,  the  capital  of  these  people,  Dr.  M.  witnessed  the 
funeral  of  the  Hospodar's  daughter ;  a  ceremony  which  did  not 
prejudice  him  much  in  favour  of  the  magnificence  of  his  high- 
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ness's  court.  Towards  evening  he  saw  his  body  guard  pa- 
raded in  the  court  of  the  Hetman  :  the  battalion  consisted  in 
its  fall  complement  of  twenty  rank  and  file,  with  three  mus- 
quets,  no  sandals,  or  stockings,  and  only  an  occasional  pair  of 
breeches ;  but  his  excellency  had  a  drum  and  file,  which 
performed  several  martial  airs  with  great  effect.  The  nomi- 
nation of  the  high  officers  of  government  took  place  the  next 
day,  when  our  travellers  were  introduced  to  the  Hospodar. 
They  were  received  by  a  person  long  since  officially  obsolete 
in  European  establishments — the  court  jester,  who  danced 
before  them  into  the  audience  room.  After  waiting  a  short 
time,  a  buzz  announced  the  approach  of  the  prince,  and  the 
ceremonial  commenced  of  seven  boyars,  who  had  that  morn- 
ing paid  the  grand  Fostelnik  100,000  piastres;  each  received 
in  return  a  place  of  distinction,  which  gave  him  the  privilege 
of  wearing  his  beard.  The  Hospodar  then  retired,  and  the 
travellers  were  admitted  to  an  audience  in  another  apartment. 
He  offered  them  coffee  and  pipes,  and  conversed  fluently  in 
French. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
the  Hospodar  suddenly  fled  into  the  Austrian  dominions, 
accompanied  by  his  family.  If  we  may  judge  from  Dr,  Mac- 
inichael's  account  of  the  general  close  of  the  short-lived  go- 
vernment of  their  highnesses,  he  took  this  step  wisely. 

'.'  The  usual  termination  of  the  short  lived  dignity  of  an  Hos- 
podar is  as  sudden  as  it  is  treacherous.  If  he  has  failed  in  remit- 
ting to  the  treasury  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  the  expected  sums  of 
money  extorted  from  his  oppressed  subjects ;  is  suspected  of  in- 
triguing with  a  neighbouring  nation,  or  has  been  outbid  at  Con- 
stantinople by  a  more  wealthy  Greek,  ambitious  of  becoming  his 
successor ;  his  removal  from  the  throne,  and  the  termination  of  his 
life,  are  secretly  resolved  upon.  The  confidential  missions  of  the 
Porte  are  intrusted  to  the  officers,  called  Capigi  Bashi,  or  cham- 
berlains ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  uncommon  in  the  arrival  of  one  of 
these  emissaries  at  the  court  of  a  distant  Pasha ;  where,  as  a  Turk 
of  consequence,  and  the  bearer  of  an  official  communication  from 
the  seat  of  government,  he  is  treated  with  great  respect,  and  ad- 
mitted to  an  early  audience  of  the  Hospodar.  But  the  matter  is 
highly  delicate ;  the  numerous  attendants  by  whom  a  Pasha  is 
surrounded  must  be  dismissed  ;  the  Capigi  Bashi  has  business  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  communicate ;  in  short,  he  must  speak 
in  secret.  If  the  Hospodar  has  received,  from  his  friends  at  Con- 
stantinople, any  intimation  of  the  intended  plot,  he  resolutely  re- 
fuses to  dismiss  his  guard,  and  calls  on  the  Turk  to  declare  hi». 
mission  openly  ;  but  if,  unhappily  uninformed  of  the  snare,  he  de- 
Sires  his  attendants  to  withdraw,  the  Capigi  Ba&hi  seizes  the  oppor- 
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tunity,  the  blow  is  struck,  and  the  head  of  the  unwary  prince  rolls 
at  the  feet  of  the  executioner.  The  fehrman  of  the  Porte  is  now 
instantly  displayed,  to  protect  the  Capigi  Bashi  from  the  sudden 
fury  of  the  guards,  who  bow  to  the  sacred  authority  of  the  successor 
of  Mahomet.  Such,  however,  seems  to  be  the  innate  love  of  du- 
plicity and  treachery  amongst  the  Turks,  that  the  order  must  not 
be  produced  till  the  deed  is  done.  An  emissary  who  should  fail  in 
this  respect,  would  fall  a  victim  to  his  imprudence ;  and  his  own 
head  be  sent  to  Constantinople,  as  a  proof  of  his  want  of  skill,  and 
a  punishment  for  his  indiscretion."     P.  i)6. 

From  Jassy  to  Tekuten  Dr.  Macmichael  and  his  compa- 
nion continued  to  travel  on,  not  in  their  unhappy  bridgkas, 
but  in  the  common  carts  of  the  country.  These  are  con- 
structed entirely  of  wood,  without  a  particle  of  iron  ;  they 
are  easily  repaired,  and  if  upset  (which  is  a  common  occur- 
rence) as  easily  righted ;  they  are  drawn  by  four  horses  at 
full  gallop,  and  driven  by  a  postillion,  with  his  hair  shaved 
close  to  the  skull  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  a  large  tuft 
attached  to  the  crown,  which  flows  with  shaggy  locks  about 
the  ears,  eyes,  and  neck.  When  a  linch  pin  came  ouf,  the 
driver  cut  a  peg  from  a  tree ;  when  the  wheel  took  fire,  he 
resorted  to  the  same  means  by  which  Gulliver  extinguished 
the  conflagration  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Liiliput.  The  tra- 
vellers sat  upright  on  a  bundle  of  hay  placed  on  their  portman- 
teaus, and  submitted  to  both  these  operations  with  a  very 
laudable  patience. 

At  Bucharest  they  were  introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Wal- 
lachia,  whom  they  found  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  sofa  with 
the  princess  his  wife  :  they  kissed  the  palm  of  his  highness's 
hand,  and  remarked  nothing  particular  about  his  court,  ex- 
cept that  the  hall  of  audience  was  covered  with  an  English 
carpet.  The  Waiwode  at  Bucharest  is  said,  on  credible  au- 
thority, "  to  have  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  secretary  of  one  of  the  most  efficient  personages  during 
the  congress  at  Vienna."  We  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
these  diplomatic  mysteries,  nor  can  we  conjecture  how  it 
could  be  worth  the  Hospodar's  while,  to  pay  1000  ducats 
monthly,  in  order  that  he  might  send  to  the  Grand  Seignior 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  matters  in  which  he  had  no  con- 
cern. On  another  day  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  archbishop, 
whose  income  is  said  to  amount  to  400,000  piastres,  (not  far 
short  of  17,000?. J  His  reverence  had  just  dined,  spoke  no- 
thing but  Greek,  had  a  sharp  fit  of  the  gout,  and  talked  con 
amort  of  esculents.  His  library  contained  a  great  niany 
books,  (among  which  was  the  collection  of  the  traveller  Son- 
nini)  lying  pile-mele  on  the  floor,  or  piled  on  dusty  shelves* 
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One  evening  at  the  theatre  they  saw  our  "  Taylor  riding  to 
Brentford,"  performed  in  German.  Notwithstanding  a  num- 
ber of  very  coarse  jokes,  the  princess  and  her  daughters,  who 
were  present,  laughed  most  heartily  ;  and  the  sou  of  the  Hos- 
podar  brought  into  the  same  room  with  his  mother  and  sisters, 
his  mistress,  a  Wallachian  lady,  who  had  lately  deserted  her 
husband  and  six  children. 

Leaving  Georgiova,  they  rowed  along  the  Danube  to  the 
ruined  fortress  of  Rudschuk,  and  resumed  their  journey  on 
horseback.  On  entering  the  several  villages  on  their  route 
in  which  they  wished  for  refreshment,  one  of  their  swingees 
placed  himself  on  any  eminence  which  he  could  find,  and  set 
up  a  loud  and  piercing  shout  as  long  as  respiration  would 
allow  him.  After  two  or  three  repetitions,  the  chief  of  the 
village,  whose  title  on  these  occasions  is  Schorbatchie,  made 
his  appearance,  and  conducting  the  travellers  to  a  hut,  enter- 
tained them  with  food  and  lodging ;  a  service,  for  which  as  he 
never  received  any  requital  from  the  Turks,  he  proffered  only 
under  compulsion  to  Dr.  M.  till  he  found  he  was  to  be  paid. 

The  passage  of  Mount  Hoemus  from  Gablova  to  Shipka 
occupied  five  hours  :  the  latter  village  introduced  the  travel- 
lers to  Romelia.     At  Eski  Sagra  they  dined,    tearing  with 
their  fingers  a  large  dish  of  sheep's  trotters  stewed  in  grease, 
and  a  haricot  mutton,  and  concluding  with  pilau,  sour  milk, 
sorbet,  and  wine.     Towards  evening  they  encountered  a  pea- 
sant's wedding,  saw  the  Romaic  dance,  and  drank  the  bride's 
health,  to  which  the  husband  devoutly  answered  Amen.     As 
they  quitted  the  nuptial  revelry,  the  setting  sun  shone  upon  a 
Moslem  groupe  performing  funeral  rites  in  a  distant  burial- 
ground.     At  Adrianople  they  visited  the  mosque  of  Selim, 
and  the  bazaar  of  Ali  Pashaw.     On  taking  off  their  shoes 
they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  first,  in  which,  on  a  hasty 
glance,  they  found  carpets,  lamps,  and  ostrich  eggs  innumer- 
able ;  several  side  chapels,  in  which  devout  Turks  were  read- 
ing or  praying ;  a  sacred  fountain,  of  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  taste  ;  and  so  many  windows,  that  the  guide  hurried 
him  away  long  before  Dr.  Macmichael  could  count  them ;  for 
a  Christian  to  do  this,  it  seems,  is  a  bad  omen,  but  the  French 
consul  gratified  Dr.  M.'s  curiosity  by  assuring  him  that  by 
his  own  calculation  they  amounted   to  999.     The   exterior 
court  is  paved  with  white  marble,  and  surrounded  by  antique 
columns  of  various  orders  and  dimensions,  and  of  the  most 
costly  materials.     Verde  Antico,  Egyptian  granite,   or  Apol- 
lino  marble,    which   support   a  cloyster.     The  bazaar  is   a 
vaulted  building  of  red  and  white  bricks  placed  alternately; 
its  length,  which  seems  the  only  thing  remarkable  about  it, 
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is  300  paces  :  in  every  tiling  else  we  venture  to  think  it  much 
inferior  to  the  Burlington  arcade. 

We  must  hurry  Dr.  Macmichael  to  Constantinople,  without 
taking  more  notice  of  his  opinions  in  regard  to  the  lately-dis- 
puted question  of  the  contagion  of  the  plague,  than  that  he 
appears  to  be  quite  as  competent  a  physician,  as  he  assuredly 
is  an  agreeable  traveller  ;  but  we  are  anxious  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  work,  in  which  is  con- 
tained an  account  of  an  extraordinary  expedition  made  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Legh  into  Syria. 

Mr.  Legh,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Bankes,   Irby,  and 
Mangles,  determined  to  attempt  to  penetrate  from  Jerusalem 
by  the  north  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Wadi 
Moosa,  (the  valley  of  Moses)  the  supposed  site  of  the  ancient 
Petra.     The  two  latter  gentlemen  had  once  already  been  un- 
successful in  this  design  ;  and  after  paying  fifteen  hundred 
piastres  to  the  Benesakar  Arabs,  who  were  unable  to  perform 
their  engagements,  had  escaped  from  their  treacherous  guides, 
not  without  encountering  much  danger  and  privation.     The 
Vizier,  when  applied  to  for  a  ferman,  stated  that  Karrac  and 
Wadi  Moosa    were  not  in  the  Grand  Seignior's  dominions, 
and  referred  them  to  the  Pasha  of  Damascus ;    he  in  turn 
sent  them  to  the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  by  whom  they  were 
directed  to  the  governor  of  Jaffa,  who  declined  all  interfer- 
ence, as  he  could  not  undertake  to  be  answerable  for  their 
safety.    Thus  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  after  a  month's 
solicitation,  they  obtained  a  promise  from  the  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  that  he  would  write  to  the  sheikhs  of  Hebron  and 
Karrac.     During  their  stay  for  this  purpose,  they  witnessed 
the  superstitious  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week,  and  the  pilgri- 
mage to  Jordan,  for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
faithful  Maundrell.     Finding  that  the  governor  of  Jerusalem 
had  no  intention  of  fulfilling  his  promise,  they  bought  horses, 
assumed  the  Bedoueen  dress,  concealed  their  money  in  their 
belts,  and  forming  with  their  servants  a  party  of  nine,  without 
more  delay  boldly  commenced  their  journey. 

Their  guide  was  an  Arab,  the  release  of  whose  son  from 
prison  had  been  procured  by  Mr.  Bankes.  The  sheikh  of 
Hebron,  at  which  place  they  rested  the  first  night,  after  much 
wavering,  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  business  ; 
and  with  a  feeling  of  honour,  not  very  usual  in  these  parts,  re- 
turned a  watch  which  had  been  given  to  conciliate  him,  and 
four  hundred  piastres  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  to 
procure  guides.  Not  long,  however,  after  they  had  quitted  the 
town,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  sheikh's  brother,  who 
brought  with  him  a  letter  addressed  to  the  governor  of  Karrac, 
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and  two  Arab  guides,  for  which  a  bargain  was  struck  at  the 
rate  of  the  watch  and  150  piastres,  the  sheikh's  brother  himself 
very  thankfully  accepting  a  rubee  (about  two  shillings)  for  his 
trouble.  Accompanied  by  their  new  friends  they  hastened  on 
to  some  black  spots  in  the  distance  of  the  desert,  the  tents  of 
the  Yellaleen  Arabs,  to  which  tribe  their  guides  belonged  ; 
they  reached  them  about  dusk,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  contracted  an  unceasing  source  of  torment from  swarms 
of  vermin,  which  never  quitted  them  till  they  had  been  purified 
in  Dgezah  Pashaw's  baths  at  Acre. 

Five  new  guides,  armed  with  riusqueis,  were  procured 
from  the  "\  ellaleen  sheikh,  an  incautious  offer  of  five  hundred 
piastres  for  a  direct  guidance  to  Wadi  Moosa,  induced  these 
fellows  to  demand  the  same  sum  for  the  stipulated  journey  to 
Karrac.  The  travellers  resisted  the  imposition  with  firmness, 
and  even  proceeded  on  their  dreary  expedition,  leaving  their 
guides  behind,  till  after  three  hours'  advance  they  were  again 
rejoined  by  them.  We  confess  that  this  required  a  degree  of 
coolness  and  courage,  of  which  we  by  no  means  conceive  our- 
selves to  be  masters. 

The  Dead  Sea  had  been  for  some  time  in  sight.  Their  route 
lay  between  conical  bills  of  flint  and  chalk,  and  a  few  scattered 
trees  bearing  the  doom-apple.     The  darkness,  which  was  fast 
gathering  on,  the  fatigue,  and  the  want  of  confidence  in  their 
conductors,  induced  them  to  pass  the  night  in  a  ravine,  which 
they  had  just  entered.     The  wood,  which  they  collected,  was. 
too  much  impregnated  with  salt  to  make  a  fire,  and  their  only 
refreshment  consisted  of  a  few  handfuls  of  flour,  mixed  with 
cold  water.     At  day-break  they  continued  along  the  foot  of  a 
high  mountain,  across  a  sandy  plain,  to  a  tract  cultivated  with 
wheat  and  barley,  and  grown  over  with  reeds,  acacias,  tama- 
risks, and  mustard  trees,  and  were  hospitably  entertained  by  a 
horde  of  Goharnees.     They  slept  that  night  on  the  banks  of  a 
rivulet.     On  the  following  morning  a  steep  ascent  through  the 
gorge  of  a  mountain  bi ought  them  within  sight  of  Karrac,  in 
which  town,  during  the  absence  of  the  sheikh  Yousouf,  they 
were  received  by  his  son.     The  population  is  half  Christiaa 
and  half  Mahometan,  living  upon  very  amicable  terms.     The 
women  enjoy  the  same  sort  of  liberty  which  is  afforded  in  Eng- 
land to  swine ;  they  are  allowed  to  run  about  every  where ; 
but,  by  v\ay  of  precaution,  have  a  ring  put  through  their  nos- 
trils.    The  sheikh,  who  returned  the  next  day,  consented  to 
accompany  them  to  Wadi  Moosa,  on  a  promise  of  400  pias- 
tres. Their  first  days  journey  brought  them  to  the  tents  of  the 
sheikh's  favorite  sou  ismad,  in  which  they  were  banqueted 
$iost  sumptuously.     Coffee  was  first  roasted,  pounded,  and 
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boiled,  and  handed  round ;  then  curds  and  whey,  which  was 
drank  from  the  hollows  of  their  hands  ;  next  was  served  a 
sheep  cut  in  pieces,  and  boiled  in  sour  milk.  The  pieces  were 
thrown  into  a  large  wooden  bowl,  and  the  fat  of  the  tail  (the 
chief  delicacy)  cut  in  lumps,  was  placed  at  the  top.  Of  this 
each  guest  bolted  as  much  and  as  quickly  as  he  could.  Butter 
was  then  poured  over  the  meat,  and  every  hand  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  snatching  and  tearing  it.  Those  who  had  been  un- 
able to  squat  in  the  first  circle,  received  half-gnawed  bones 
from  the  foremost,  which  they  in  tun  transmitted  to  the  dogs 
behind.  A  dish  of  burgul  (green  wheat*  boiled  in  the  same 
sour  milk  which  had  cooked  the  lr  afetoa)  concluded  the  repast 
— this  was  rolled  by  the  hand  into  a  sort  of  bolus,  and  very 
dexterously  thrust  into  the  mouth  by  help  of  the  thumb. 

On  the  following  morning  they  proceeded  to  the  encamp- 
ment of  sheikh  Salim,  under  whose  protection,  as  Yousouf  as- 
sured them,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be 
placed.  This  gentleman  was  very  hospitable  at  first  with  his 
boiled  mutton,  but  seemed  afterwards  inclined  to  drive  a  very 
J  hard  bargain  ;  moreover,  he  was  a  little  warm  in  his  expres- 
sions ;  for,  when  they  refused  to  accede  to  his  terms,  he  wished 
that  "  a  flash  of  lightning  would  come  and  sweep  them  ail 
from  the  face  of  the  earth."  An  English  coal-heaver's  oath 
would  have  conveyed  the  same  meaning,  though  perhaps  not 
in  such  poetical  terms.  The  promise  of  150  piastres  calmed 
him  at  last,  though  some  of  his  Arabs  seemed  to  think  that  the 
only  object  of  the  visitors  was  to  discover  the  wells,  in  order 
that  the  king  of  England  being  informed  of  them,  might 
come  and  conquer  the  country.  Yousouf,  to  conciliate  them, 
stated,  that  England  was  one  of  the  best  countries  in  the 
world  ;  that  they  only  came  to  see  old  buildings,  and  that 
though  not  strictly  Mahometans,  they  had  saved  Acre  from 
being  burnt  by  the  French.  On  the  second  day  they  reached 
Shubac,  a  strong  position,  chiefly  in  ruins  ;  among  which  they 
observed  the  remains  of  a  church,  probably  built  by  the 
Crusaders.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  ravine,  three  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  cultivated  into  gardens.  The  inhabitants,  as 
they  passed  through  the  town,  on  their  way  to  the  tent  of  the 
sheikh  Ebn  Raschid  shouted,  "  What  White  Arabs !"  They 
found  this  chief,  accompanied  by  the  governor  of  WaUi 
Moosa,  sheikh  Abou  Zeitun,  who  unfortunately  took  an  imme- 
diate dislike  to  them  ;  and  swore,  "  By  the  beard  of  the  Pro- 
phet, and  by  the  Creator,  that  the  Caffres  should  not  come  into 
his  country  !"  Ebn  Raschid  was  as  much  prepossessed  in 
their  favour,  at  sight  of  the  Jerman  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 
The  two  sheikh*  stormed  violently  at  each  other,  Abou  Zeitun 
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starting  up,  declared,  that  if  they  passed  through  his  lands, 
"  they  should  be  shot  like  so  many  dogs."  Ebn  Raschid,  de- 
siring them  to  follow  his  example,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and 
grasping  his  spear,  exclaimed  fiercely,  "  I  have  set  them  on 
their  horses,  let  me  see  who  dare  stop  Ebn  Raschid."  The 
Arabs  of  Wadi  Moosa  kept  hovering  on  the  high  ground  to 
watch  their  movements,  and  the  chief  of  Shubac  having  been 
joined  by  about  twenty  horsemen,  thirty  foot,  and  a  few  double- 
mounted  dromedaries,  renewed  his  oath.  "  By  the  honour  of 
his  women,  and  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  that  they  should 
drink  of  the  waters  of  Wadi  Moosa,  and  go  wherever  they 
pleased  in  that  accursed  country."  Ebn  Raschid's  camp  stood 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  cliff,  Mount  Hor  towered  on  its 
right,  to  the  left  was  a  boundless  desert.  In  the  farthest  ho- 
rizon, at  the  distance  of  three  days' journey,  Mount  Sinai  was 
pointed  out  to  them.  A  spy,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre, reported,  that  the  people  of  Abou  Zeitun  were  posted 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  a  stream,  which  lay  between  the  tra- 
vellers and  Wadi  Moosa;  and,  in  reply  to  a  messenger  whom 
Ebn  Raschid  deputed  to  propose,  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  pass,  on  condition  that  they  would  not  drink  the  water,  they 
received  an  answer,  that  "  they  should  neither  pass  through 
the  lands,  nor  touch  the  waters."  Our  readers  will  call  to 
mind  the  similar  answer  which  Mcses  received  from  the  King 
of  Edom,  when  he  made  a  similar  application  to  him  from  Ka- 
desh,  (Numbers  xx.) 

The  matter  now  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect ;  fresh  troops 
joined  the  party  of  Ebn  Raschid,  under  the  Sheikhs  Yousouf 
and  Salim,  who  had  hitherto  staid  behind,  and  were  still  most 
anxious  to  return.  Ebn  Raschid  however  continued  swearing 
"  by  God  and  the  Prophet  that  his  visitors  should  not  go  back 
till  they  had  seen  the  hasna,  or  treasury  of  the  temple  of  Pha- 
raoh." At  length  on  the  following  morning,  three  people  from 
Haman,  a  town  in  the  desert  on  the  Pilgrim's  road  to  Mecca, 
arrived  to  inspect  their  fermans,  and  having  satisfied  Abou 
Zeitun  of  their  authenticity,  he  advanced  to  the  camp  with  a 
piece  of  white  cotton  on  his  spear,  in  token  of  friendship,  and 
gave  him  permission  to  advance,  though  not  to  drink  the 
water.  They  now  descended  into  the  valley,  and  crossed  the 
disputed  stream,  at  which  Ebn  Raschid,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  insisted  that  they  should  water  their  horses.  On  its 
bank  stood  a  sepulchre  of  considerable  dimensions,  excavated 
from  the  rock,  at  its  entrance  were  too  disfigured  colossal 
sphinxes.  But  their  guides  were  too  impatient  to  permit 
close  examination ;  and  hurried  them  on,  with  an  assurance 
that  if  they  intended  to  survey  all  the  extraordinary  places 
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which  were  to  be  seen,  they  would  not  finish  in  ten  thousand 
years. 

"  We  remounted  our  horses,  and  rode  into  a  most  sombre  and 
terrific  pass,  varying  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  in  width  ;  the  sides  of 
which  were  formed  by  completely  perpendicular  precipices,  rising 
to   the  height  of  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet — occa- 
sionally the  lofty  summits  alternately  inclined  towards  each  other, 
so  as  often  to  exclude  almost  entirely  the  light  from  above.     In 
some  places  niches  were  sculptured  in  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  in 
which  statues  had  probably  formerly  been  placed ;  and  we  saw  fre- 
quent representations    of  rude   stones,    mysterious  symbols  of  an 
indefinite  figure,  detached  in  relief  from   the  body  of  the   rock. 
Water-courses,  or  earthen  pipes,  situated  at  various  heights,  were 
observable  on  either  hand  of  the  pass  :  the  tamarisk,  oleander,  wild 
fig,  and  other  shrubs,  obstructed  the  passage  below,  or  hung  from 
crevices  in  the  cliffs  above.     When  we  had  proceeded  rather  more 
than  half  a  mile,  on  looking  up,  an  arch,  perhaps  belonging  to  an 
aqueduct,  was  seen  connecting  the  opposite  precipices.     We  con- 
tinued to  explore  the  gloomy  winding  passage  for  the  distance  of 
about  two  miles,  gradually  descending,  when  the  beautiful  facade  of 
a  temple  burst  on  our  view.    A  statue  of  Victory,  with  wings,  filled 
the  centre  of  an  aperture  like  an  attic  window ;  and  groups  of  co- 
lossal figures,  representing  a  centaur  and  a  young  man,  were  placed 
on  each  side  of  a  portico  of  lofty  proportion,  comprising  two  stories, 
and  deficient  in  nothing  but  a  single  column.     The  temple  was  en- 
tirely excavated  from  the  solid  rock,  and  preserved  from  the  ravages 
of  time  and  the  weather  by  the  massive  projections  of  the  natural 
cliffs  above,  in  a  state  of  exquisite  and  inconceivable  perfection. 
But  the  interior  chambers  were  comparatively  small,  and  appeared 
unworthy  of  so  magnificent  a  portico.     On  the  summit  of  the  front 
was  placed  a  vase,  hewn  also  out  of  the  solid  rock,  conceived  by 
the  Arabs  to  be  filled  with  the  most  valuable  treasure,  and  shewing, 
in  the  numerous  shot-marks  on  its  exterior,  so  many  proofs  of  their 
avidity ;  for  it  is  so  situated  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  other  attacks. 
This  was  the  kasna,  or  treasure  of  Pharaoh,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
natives,  which  Ebn  Raschid,  our  conductor,  swore  "  we  should  be- 
hold."    While  Mr.  Bankes  was  employed  in  sketching  the  temple, 
my  two  friends,  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  climbed  with  great 
difficulty  up  some  broken  steps  on  the  left  of  the  edifice,  to  the  top 
of  the  rocks ;  and  reported,  on  their  descent,  that  they  had  seen,  at 
some  distance  to  the  westward,  a  vase  of  colossal  dimensions,  pro- 
bably belonging  to  another  temple. 

"  In  front,  but  rather  to  the  right  of  the  temple,  were  many 
excavated  chambers.  Leaving  this  splendid  monument  on  the  left 
hand,  we  continued  for  about  three  hundred  yards  in  the  same  nar- 
row and  awful  pass,  when  we  reached  more  excavated  apartments, 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  rock  to  the  left,  arrived  at  the  amphi- 
theatre we  had  seen  from  the  Arab  camp  during  our  negotiation 
with   Abou  Zeitun.      Thirty-three    steps   (gradini)   were  to  be 
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counted,  but  unfortunately  the  proscenium  not  having  been  exca< 
vated  like  the  other  parts,  but  built,  was  in  ruins  ;  so  that  we  had 
here  also  to  regret,  as  in  most  other  similar  monuments,  the  absence 
of  that  portion  of  an  ancient  theatre.  A  large  open  space  now 
prest  nted  itself,  strewed  over  with  fragments  of  tiles,  bricks,  and 
the  rubbish  of  former  buildings.  The  only  edifice  of  consequence 
was  on  the  left  of  the  area,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  palace  ; 
the  rocks  which  enclosed  the  space  on  all  sides,  with  the  exception 
of  the  north-east,  were  hollowed  out  into  innumerable  chambers  of 
different  dimensions,  whose  entrances  were  variously,  richly,  and 
often  fantastically  decorated  with  every  imaginable  order  of  archi- 
tecture *."     P.  227. 

They  then  ascended  Mount  Hor,  and  on  the  next  day  re- 
visited Petra,  of  which  place  we  rejoice  to  find  that  Mr. 
Bankes  is  likely  to  furnish  us  with  a  detailed  account.  The 
extraordinary  perseverance  of  this  gentleman,  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  has  accommodated  himself  to  Eastern  habits 
and  prejudices,  his  unwearied  devotion  to  every  species  of  re- 
search connected  with  antiquity  and  the  arts,  and  the  stock  of 
knowledge  and  talent  which  he  brings  with  him  to  the  subject, 
altogether  give  promise  of  the  most  interesting  book  of  travels 
which  has  issued  from  the  modern  press.  We  shall  be  right 
glad  to  congratulate  the  public  on  his  safe  return,  after  this 
second  visit  to  the  wonders  of  Petra.  They  found  a  sheep, 
about  which  they  had  formed  ravenous  expectations,  cooked 
in  a  fashion  somewhat  novel  to  European  palates ;  after  its 
throat  had  been  cut,  it  had  been  thrust  entire,  not  omitting 
its  wool  and  entrails,  into  a  large  pot ;  but  they  were  not 
fastidious. 

We  have  not  time  to  accompany  Mr.  Legh  through  the  re- 
mainder of  his  most  attractive  route:  excepting  Mr.  Bankes, 
and  always  excepting  Lady  Esther  Stanhope,  he  has  probably 
obtained  more  insight  into  Arabian  manners  than  any  of  his 
countrymen.  The  particulars  which  he  relates  deserve  a  much 
longer  notice  than  our  limits  can  afford,  and  we  are  not  a  little 
obliged  to  Dr.  Macmichael  for  adding  to  his  own  pleasing- 
journal  this  most  important  Appendix. 


*  "  Tiie  city  of  Petra,  id  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  the  residence  of  a  king, 
who  governed  the  Nabathsei,  or  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Petrjea.  This  country  w;  S 
conquered  by  Trajan,  and  annexed  by  him  to  Palestine  j  but  it  afterwards  formed 
a  particular  province,  Called  the  Third  Palestine,  or  Salutaris.  In  more  modern 
tiroes",  Baldwin  I.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  becoming  master  of  Petra,  gave  it  the  name 


of  Mous.  Regalis." 
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iArt.  III.  The  Court  and  Parliament  of  Beasts,  freely 
translated  from  the  Animali  Parlanti  of  Giambaiiista 
Casii.  A  Poem,  in  seven  Cantos.  By  William  Stewart 
Rose.     Crown  8vo.     124  pp.     6s.  6d.     Murray.     1S19. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  this  little  jeu  d' esprit,  but  that 
I  we  understand  nothing*  of  its  drift,  and  very  little  of  its  mat- 
ter.    The  reader  who  looks  for  any  resemblance  in  it  to  the 
celebrated  Poem  of  the   Abbate  Casti  will  be  egregiously 
j disappointed.     It  is  long  since  this  has  been  in  our  hands, 
and  when  it  was  so,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  we  read 
jit  through;  for  with  all  its  power,  and  we  wiil  not  deny  that 
i  this  was  considerable,  the  wit  in  general  was  too  local,  the 
'allusions  too  temporary,   and   the  political  adumbration  too 
lobscure,  to  allow  us  to  peruse  it  with  the  same  keen  pleasure 
with  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  received  at  its  first  appear- 
ijance  on  the  Continent.     Still   loss    can    we  enter  into  the 
I  spirit  (if  it  has  any)  of  Mr.  Rose's  decoction.     To  use  his 
I own  words,  (words  which  the  reader  may  find  it  difficult  to 
jjbelieve,    are   very   good   finger    and   thumb   metre,)   he   has 
|j"  boiled  down  three  thick  volumes  to  a  quarter  of  one,"  and 
[by  a  number  of  cant  allusions,  belonging  doubtless  to  very 
j  good  company,   and  slang  phrases  used  in  the  polite  coterie 
•  which  he  frequents,  he  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  with  no 
I  slight  success,  to  make  himself  very  generally  unintelligible. 

To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Frere  has  done  a  great  deal  of  harm 
by  the  publication  of  his  amusing  mock  iiomance.  It  was 
very  well  in  itself,  and  though  not  calculated  for  general  cir- 
Iculation,  no  one  who  had  read  Pulci,  would  refuse  his  tribute 
|  of  praise  to  so  happy  an  imitation  of  a  very  difficult  master. 
[Now  Mr.  Frere,  as  it  seems,  played  with  great  skill  upon  an 
jjinstrument  which  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  play  upon  with 
Ino  skill  at  all,  and  from  which  the  merest  bagpipe  droner 
jean  produce  sounds  by  a  whistle  ; — putting  aside  teppo,  which, 
though  clever  in  itself,  is  a  wholly  different  thing,  treated  in 
I  the  same  manner,  we  Lave  been  nigh  overwhelmed  by  slip- 
'ishod  stanzas,  female  rhymes,  and  burlesque  transpositions, 
lever  since  the  appearance  of  the  "  National  Work."  We 
■[trust  that  Mr.  Rose  has  given  us  the  last  specimen,  for  it  is 
[time  to  have  done. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  any  analysis  of  a  poem  which 
jin  fact  possesses  nothing  to  be  analyzed.  Mr.  Rose  addresses 
i  himself  in  the  beginning  of  each  Cauto  to  a  separate  friend, 
land  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  friends  are  such  as  any 
.body  might  be  proud  to  claim  to  himself  in  print; — Ugo  Fos- 
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colo,  Messrs.  Hookham  and  Bartholomew  Frere,  Walter 
Scott  and  Hallam  and  Sir  Robert  Ainstie.  The  beasts  as- 
semble in  parliament,  and  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  king ; 
by  the  influence  of  the  dog  the  lion  is  elected,  and  the  dog 
himself  appointed  prime  minister.  The  old  lion  founds  col- 
leges and  libraries,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  cub  son,  a 
minor;  the  dog  is  disgraced,  and  joins  a  conspiracy  against 
the  young  monarch,  who  is  killed  in  battle ;  the  beasts  form  a 
congress,  and  the  Poem  ends,  we  know  not  why,  with  the 
account  of  an  Hindu. 

A  single  specimen  must  suffice :  we  choose  it  the  more 
willingly  because  it  clearly  proves  that  Mr.  Rose  can  do  much 
better  things ;  a  truth  which  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  read 
his  Amadis  de  Gaul ;  and  all  would  wish  to  see  corroborated 
by  his  translation  of  Ariosto.  He  is  describing  the  "  strenua 
inertia"  which  occupies  him  at  Gundimore. 

XIV. 

"  By  Chewton's  dingle 

Or  Hordle's  cliff,  where  peevish  sea-fowl  screech, 
I  love  to  pace  the  solitary  shingle, 
What  time  tall  breakers  tumble  on  the  beach, 
Without  a  book  or  thought :  such  rolling  base 
Fills  all  my  mind,  and  serves  me  in  their  place. 

XV. 

u  More  picturesquely  rapt,  I  sometimes  range 
And  see  the  mighty  stage  of  ocean  clear'd, 
As  nature  were  preparing  for  a  change ; 
Mark  the  beach'd  buss  and  fish-boat  homeward  steer'd, 
And  listen  in  the  distant  din  and  bluster 
To  th'  elements  in  arms,  their  march  and  muster ; 

XVI. 

"  See  Solent*  tossing  in  distemper'd  sleep, 

Breathe  hard  and  long,  his  bosom  heaving  slow, 
Save  where  to  shore  the  curling  waters  creep, 
There  work  and  whiten,  though  no  tempest  blow, 
While  hatching  secret  mischief,  like  a  spy* 
Th*  unsettl'd  wind  veers  restless  round  the  sky. 

XVII. 

"  Last,  from  the  south  forth  sallying,  sweeps  along 
The  billows,  mixing  seas  and  skies  together. 
I  muse  meantime,  and  mutter  from  old  song 
Such  snatches,  as  best  sort  with  the  wild  weather : 


*  "  The  Solent,  or  Solent-sea,   is  the  channel  between  the   Isle  of  Wigbt 
and  iwaiu  land." 


ft 
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Until,  self-fooi'd,  I  almost  think  my  lore 

*  Hath  set  the  troubled  waters  in  a  roar/ 

XVIII. 

Then  seek  my  cell  and  books,  and  trim  my  hearths 
And  call  to  Caliban,  to  fetch  in  firing, 
A  crack-brain'd  knave,  that  often  makes  me  mirth: 
But  when  stern  Winter,  from  our  seas  retiring, 

*  Hath  broke  his  leading  staff,'  I  play  no  more 
At  Prospero,  upon  the  sea-beat  shore: 

XIX. 

**  But  give  my  fountain  vent,  and  set  it  spouting, 
Or  scheme  a  freeze  for  some  exotic's  tub ; 
Or  measure  myrtles,  which  persist  in  sprouting 
Without  a  sun,  or  murder  obvious  grub; 
Or  heat  and  hammer  some  reluctant  rhyme; 
And  so  'mid  nothings  fleet  away  my  time."     P.  44, 

If  there  be  any  thing  politically  satirical  in  the  main  body 
of  this  strange  rhapsody,  it  is  lost  upon  us,  and  we  are  not 
sorry  for  it.  If  it  is  a  plain,  simple,  innocent  piece  of  hu- 
mour, it  is  very  simple  and  innocent  indeed. 


Art,  IV.  Sermons,  by  James  Bryce,  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  at  Fort  William,  and  Chaplain  on 
the  Honourable  Company  s  Bengal  Establishment.  8vo„ 
pp.  445      Underwoods.     1818. 

Art.  V.  On  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  a  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  James  Bryce, 
D.D.  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  Pre* 
sidency  of  Fort  William.  8vo.  pp.  46.  Ferris,  Cal- 
cutta.    1815. 

Art.  VI.  The  Preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  efficient  Means 
of  diffusing  among  Mankind  a  Knowledge  of  the  true  God; 
a  Sermon,  preached  at  opening  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew, 
in  Calcutta,  March,  1818,  by  James  Bryce,  D.D.  Cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  Fort  William,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Honourable  Company's  Bengal  Esta~ 
blishment.     8vo,     pp.  63.     Underwoods.     1818. 

"  The  end  of  preaching,"  says  a  plain  and  sen  ible  writer  of 
the  last  century,  **  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  instruction  of 

li 
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the  hearers  in  faith  ami  pood  life,  in  order  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
their  present  and  future  happiness  ;  and  this  ought  to  he  the  rule 
and  measure  of  preaching,  and  the  exercise  judged  by  this.  When 
it  is  proper  for  the  promoting  these  ends,  it  is  good  preaching ; 
when  it  is  not  so  aimed,  though  the  discourse  be  never  so  elabo- 
rate, witty,  eloquent,  or  learned,  it  is  not  preaching  :  it  may  have 
its  proper  commendation  as  a  speech,  but  ought  not  to  be  reck- 
oned as  a  good  sermon."     Glanvii's  Essay  on  Preaching, 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  excuse  our  introducing  Dr. 
Bryce' s  volume  to  their  notice  with  so  homely  a  precept.  Its 
wisdom  can  scarcely  be  questioned;  and  while  we  make  it 
the  "  rule  and  measure"  of  our  judgment,  we  trust  that  we 
shall  give  no  reasonable  cause  of  offence  to  any  elaborate  or 
eloquent  writer,  who  may  sometimes  chance  to  have  swerved 
from  its  salutary  directions. 

When  it  was  determined,  that  the  members  of  the  Scotch 
establishment  resident  in  Bengal  should  be  placed  under  tbe 
spiritual  superintendance  of  a  clergyman  of  their  own  com- 
munion, Dr.  Bryce  was  selected  to  fill  the  important  and  deli- 
cate situation  of  Scotch  chaplain  at  Calcutta.  Important  he 
will  doubtless  allow  it  to  be:  and  when  it  is  considered,  that 
his  appointment  followed  so  soon  after  that  which  placed  a 
Bishop  of  its  own  at  the  head  of  the  English  Church  in  India; 
and  that  his  congregation  was  to  be  composed  of  those,  who 
had  hitherto,  certainly  from  necessity,  but  also  as  it  is  believed 
willingly,  and  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  their  consciences, 
remained  in  full  communion  with  that  Church,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  great  delicacy  was  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  new 
chaplain.  He  was  bound  to  take  care,  not  to  give  unneces- 
sary cause  of  offence  to  the  Church  which  had  hitherto  shel- 
tered his  flock  ;  or  to  awaken  feelings  of  hostility,  where  none 
had  previously  existed,  by  the  uncalled  for  introduction  of 
any  questions  either  of  discipline  or  doctrine,  on  which  the 
two  establishments  were  known  to  be  divided  in  opinion. 

We  have  already  taken  occasion  to  remark  with  some,  but 
we  trust  not  unwarrantable  severity,  on  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Bryce  proved  his  determination  to  observe  no  such 
prudent  or  moderate  line  of  conduct,  even  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  labours ;  and  in  compliance  with  a  rather  pe- 
remptory call  which  he  has  made  upon  us,  we  shall  be  obliged, 
before  the  close  of  this  article,  to  return  to  the  subject.  We 
shall  first,  however,  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
volume  of  sermons  which.  Dr.  B.  has  transmitted  to  this  coun- 
try, doubtless  a3  a  proof  of  the  superior  advantages  that  his 
countrymen  have  already  received  from  his  Indian  ministry. 
Looking  at  the  volume  merely  as  a  specimen  of  literary  com- 
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position,  we  may  observe  that  the  author  succeeds  best  where 
he  attempts  the  least.  His  general  style  is  easy  and  natural ; 
it  glides  on  without  impediment,  and  conveys  his  ideas  neatly 
and  perspicuously ;  but  when  he  endeavours  to  rise  into  elo- 
quence, and  fine  writing,  the  labour  is  more  conspicuous  than 
the  profit ;  we  toil  through  a  labyrinth  of  words  without  a 
clue  to  guide  us,  and  when  at  last  the  mazy  round  has  con- 
ducted us  to  the  recesses  of  the  author's  meaning,  we  are  dis- 
appointed in  our  expectation  of  finding  there  some  hidden 
beauty  to  reward  our  perseverance.  Of  the  doctor's  abilities 
as  a  diviue,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  volume  affords  but 
slender  evidence  :  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  question 
their  extent,  or  to  doubt  that  he  is  as  mighty  in  the  Scriptures 
as  he  is  eloquent ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  he 
has  very  sparingly  communicated  the  results  of  his  theological 
studies  ;  and  that  this  volume  cannot  impart  much  knowledge 
of  those  doctrines  which,  as  Christians,  thev  are  engaged  to 
believe,  to  the  persons  who  are  represented  as  so  highly  fa- 
voured by  Providence,  in  having  at  length  an  opportunity  of 
participating  in  the  ordinances  of  "  the  best  ecclesiastical 
establishment''  in  the  world.  We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
receive  it  as  an  indirect  compliment  paid  to  the  Church  which 
had  hitherto  been  their  instructor,  that  Dr.  Bryce  did  not 
commence  his  spiritual  labours  by  laying  again  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  faith  :  we  may  presume,  that  he  consi- 
dered his  congregation  as  already  sufficiently  informed  on 
questions  of  doctrine,  and  therefore  proceeded  to  build  upon 
the  foundation  laid  by  others,  that  superstructure  of  morals 
which  is  doubtless  necessary  to  complete  the  Christian  edifice. 
To  this  we  should  never  think  of  raising  an  objection,  had  the 
connection  between  the  foundation  and  the  rest  of  the  building 
been  always  carefully  kept  in  view. 

We  should  be  greatly  misunderstood  by  any  one  who  con- 
ceived, that  we  are  averse  to  the  inculcation  of  good  works : 
but  faith  and  righteousness  should  always  be  united  in  the 
preacher's  exhortations ;  Christian  duties  should  be  deduced 
from  Christian  doctrines;  and  their  necessity  should  be  in- 
ferred, not  merely  from  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  virtue,  nor 
even  from  its  tendency  to  insure  temporal  peace  and  future 
reward ;  but  from  those  awakening  arguments  for  repentance 
and  amendment  which  the  Scriptures  so  abundantly  furnish. 

In  a  word,  every  sermon  should  be  "  sound  speech,  salutary  and 
wholesome,  such  as  is  apt  for  edification,  «?  oiKooo^m*  "orwlswf  *ai 
ctywrms,  for  the  building  men  up  in  a  most  holy  faith,  and  a  more 
excellent  charity ;  not  feeding  the  people  with  husks  and  draffa, 
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with  colocynths  and  gourds,  with  gay  tulips  and  useless  daffodils, 
but  with  the  bread  ot'lif'e,  and  medicinal  plants  springing  from  the 
margin  of  the  fountains  of  salvation."     Jer.  Taylor. 

The  volume  contains  eighteen  Sermons  on  the  following; 
subjects  : — On  serving  God  ;  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  ;  the  Duty  of  Perseverance  in  Piety  ;  the  Improvement 
of  Time;  a  Life  of  pleasure  and  Dissipation;  the  Day  of 
Judgment;  the  Exaltation  of  Christ ;  the  Power  of  Conscience ; 
the  Wisdom  cf  this  World ;  Wounds  of  the  Heart ;  the  Pleasant- 
ness of  Religion  ;  the  Duties  of  the  Aged  ;  the  Prodigal  Son  ; 
the  Condemnation  of  Unbelievers;  pure  and  undefiled  Reli- 
gion; and  the  Loss  of  the  Soul. 

No  attempt,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  made  at  any  thing  like 
a  connected -series  cf  discourses;  we  si  ail  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  bringing  forward  the  author  to  speak  for  him- 
self on  some  of  the  various  subjects  that  he  has  undertaken 
to  discuss,  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  form  their  own 
opinion,  and  may  determine  how  far  the  judgment  we  may 
venture  to  express  is  just  and  well  founded. 

We  extract  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Sermon,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  motives,  by  which  Dr.  Bryce  thinks  fit  to  excite 
his  congregation  to  partake  in  the  most  solemn  ordinance  of 
their  religion.  We  find  no  enumeration  of  the  important 
spiritual  benefits  promised  to  the  worthy  communicant ;  nor 
indeed  does  it  appear  to  have  fallen  within  the  scope  of  the 
preacher's  design  to  speak  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  sacra- 
ment, an  outward  visible  sign  of  an  inward  spiritual  grace : 
he  contents  himself  with  representing  it  as  an  act,  by  which 
we  are  bound  to  commemorate  our  Lord's  death  and  passion ; 
and  it  is  thus  that  he  enforces  on  a  congregation  of  Christians 
their  obligation  to  fulfil  their  dying  Saviours  last  injunction. 

"  Pause  but  for  a  moment  to  consider  that  you  are  this  day  imi- 
tating the  example  of  the  good,  the  virtuous,  and  the  devout  of 
every  age  since  the  light  of  revelation  first  dawned  on  a  benighted 
world;  and  if;  will  serve  to  enliven  your  devotion,  to  strengthen 
your  faith,  and  to  animate  your  exertions.  I  would  excite  you  by 
other  motives  to  deeds  of  piety  and  virtue  :  I  would  urge  you,  in 
this  land  of  strangers,  where  *  our  lot  is  now  cast,  to  recall  to  your 
recollection  that  there  is  another  country,  which  all  of  us  indulge 
the  hope  of  again  revisiting,  and  which  we  fondly  regard  as  one 
great  step  that  is  to  lead  us  from  earth  to  heaven ;  a  country  less 
distinguished  for  the  splendour  of  its  power,  and  the  lustre  of  its 
arms,  than  for  the  pure  and  holy  worship  which  rises  from  its  altars. 
Do  you  fondly  anticipate  years  of  happiness  in  that  country  where 
you  once  spent  Years  of  innocence  ?  Are  you  cheered,  amid  the 
sultry  toils  to  which  you  are  here  exposed,  bv  the  hope  of  again 
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rejoining  that  society  at  home  to  which  you  still  cling  with  the 
fondest  affection  ?  And  have  you  forgotten  what  gave  the  charm 
to  this  society?  Have  you  lost  the  remembrance  of  those  delightful 
sensations,  which,  amid  the  calm  and  tranquil  scenes  of  nature, 
often  accompanied  you  to  the  house  of  prayer?  Then  do  you  in- 
dulge a  hope  that  will  never  be  realized,  when  you  look  even  at 
home  for  peace  and  happiness.  The  face  of  nature  may  wear  the 
sweetest  smiles  ;  but  unless  it  is  contemplated  by  a  mind  devoutly 
serene,  these  smiles  are  vain.  Come  ye,  then,  to  the  table  which 
your  Redeemer  has  now  spread  for  you,  and  there  renew  and  invi- 
gorate the  relish  you  once  felt  for  the  exercises  of  devotion  amidst 
the  scenes  of  early  life.  When  seated  at  this  holy  place,  i  am  war- 
ranted to  promise  you  the  most  grateful  recollections, — recollections. 
that  will  strengthen  every  virtuous  purpose,  and  enable  you,  through 
the  grace  of  God  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  go  on  rejoicing  in  your 
Christian  course,"     P.  47. 

This  is  all  very  true,   and  prettily  expressed,  but  surely  it 
is  out  of  place.     We  cannot  disapprove  of  Dr.  Bryce's  endea- 
vour to  awaken  the  patriotic  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  nor 
of  his  considering  a  return  to  Scotland  as  "  one  great  step 
that  is  to  lead  him  from  earth  to  heaven."     The  former  is  a 
duty  which  on  proper  occasions  it  clearly  becomes  him  to  per- 
form ;  and  with  the  latter,  which  we  regard  purely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,  we  assume  no  right  to  interfere.     But  we  cer- 
tainly were  not  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  such  topics 
in  a  Sermon  on  one  of  the  Christian  Sacraments  ;  and  we 
have  only  to  remark,  that  the  school  in  which  we  happened  to 
learn  our  divinity,  suggested  better  motives  to   us  for  the 
performance  of  the  highest  act  of  religious  worship,  than  the 
grateful  recollections  of  a  distant  earthly  home,  or  the  pros- 
pect of  revisiting  that  home  with  joy. 

The  third  Sermon  "  on  Ferseverance  in  Religion"  seems 
to  have  been  preached  shortly  after  the  administration  of  ths 
Lord's  Supper. 

"  Its  business,"  says  Dr.  Bryce,  "  is  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  those  vows  under  which  you  have  so 
lately  come  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  encourage  you  to  proceed 
in  the  course  on  which  you  have  so  happily  commenced,  by  setting 
before  you,  on  the  one  hand,  the  advantages  which  will  inevitably 
result  from  a  steady  perseverance  in  piety  and  virtue ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  aggravated  evils  which  you  will  entail  upon  yourselves, 
if,  after  so  solemn  a  profession  of  your  faith,  you  permit  the  disap- 
pointments which  you  may  be  doomed  to  encounter  to  render  you 
*  weary  in  well  doing.'  "     P.  53. 

This  outline  is  filled  up  by  a  useful  exhortation  to  the  per- 
formance of  practical  duties,  enforced  by  arguments  which  it 
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will  always  become  the  Christian  teacher  to  urge.  "Were 
Dr.  Bryce's  Sermons  all  of  this  character,  though  perhaps  we 
might  hesitate  in  approving  the  determination  which  com- 
mitted them  to  the  press,  we  should  speak  with  unfeigned 
respect  of  them  as  compositions  for  the  pulpit.  At  the  same 
time  we  should  feel  it  necessary  to  recommend  the  preacher, 
frequently  to  mingle  with  such  general  recommendations  of 
Christian  holiness,  plain  and  practical  expositions  of  those 
great  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  holy  faith,  which  every 
Christian  is  bound  to  know  and  believe;  and  in  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  which,  he  will  find  the  most  powerful  motives  to 
perseverance  in  the  pious  discharge  of  his  religious  duties. — 
The  following  passage  will  afford  a  favourable  specimen  of 
Dr.  Bryce's  manner,  when  under  no  peculiar  temptation  to 
attempt  the  display  of  his  rhetorical  powers. 

"  Nor  is  the  godly  man  prepared  merely   to  enjoy   the  present 
life  with  a  higher  relish  than  is  ever  felt  by  the  children  of  the 
world;  he  is  also  enabled  to  meet  its  afflictions  with  fortitude,  and 
to  disarm  adversity  itself  of  its  terrors.     Misfortunes  overtake  him 
not  by  surprise ;  for  one  of  the  first  lessons  which  religion  taught 
him  was  the  uncertainty  of  all  worldly  enjoyments ;  and  their  de- 
parture excites  in  his  heart  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  pious  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  Him  who  gave  and  who  is  able  to  take  away. 
He  embitters  not  his  daj's  and  nights  in  bewailing  the  loss  which 
he  may  have  sustained,  nor  in  repining  at  the  disappointment  of 
those  sanguine  hopes  which  he  once  fancied  on  the  very  eve  of 
accomplishment.     He   submits  with    cheerfulness  to  the   will   of 
Heaven,  assured,  that  '  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God,'   and  honour  his  commandments.     Taught  by  his 
faith  that  here  he  has  no  continuing  city,  he  looks  forward  to  ano- 
ther and  a  better,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God ;  and  he  regards 
the  '  light  afflictions  of  time,  which  are  but  ior  a  moment,  as  work- 
ing out  a  far  more  exceeding  and  an  eternal  v.  eight  of  glory.' — 
When  the  friend  of  his  bosom  is  torn  from  his  embraces,  he  is  con- 
soled by  the  well-grounded  hope  that  he  shall  rejoin  his  society  in 
the  world  of  spirits;  and  regarding  the  separation  as  only  for  a  few 
moments,  he  bears  his  loss  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation. 
When  he  himself  walks  '  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,'  lie  is  supported  by  the  cheering  consolations  of  religion ; 
and  when  he  stands  most  in  need  of  encouragement,  he  is  rendered 
most  sensible  of  the  inestimable  value  of  such  a  friend.     It  is  thus 
that  the  man  who  makes  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  the  reeu- 
l.i ting  principle  of  all  his  actions,   who  engages  with  sincerity  in 
the   exercises  of  devotion,  and  adds  to  his  profession  the  virtues 
that  adorn  and  distinguish  the  Christian  ;    it  is  thus,  we  say,  that 
he  passes  through  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  good  things  when 
they  fall  to  his  lot;  it  is  thus  thai  he  is  enabled  to  meet  its  misfor- 
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tunes  with  manly  fortitude  and  resignation,  and  to  encounter  death 
itself  with  courage  and  exultation."     P.  65. 

Such  is  the  genera!  character  of  Dr.  Bryce's  style ;  but  he 
endeavours  occasionally  to  rise  above  it,  and  to  assume  a 
higher  tone  of  eloquence ;  with  what  success  wTe  shall  now 
enable  our  readers  to  judge.  The  following  extract  from 
the  sixth  Sermon  on  Acts  xvii  31.  may  be  considered  as  aa 
example  of  antithesis ;  a  figure  of  speech  which  is  rather  a 
favourite  with  the  author,  and  occasionally  betrays  him  into 
oversights,  which  we  could  scarcely  have  expected  to  meet 
with  in  the  studied  compositions  of  a  practiced  divine. 

"  He  who  once  suffered  on  Mount  Calvary,  shall  now  be  exalted 
a  king  and  a  judge  over  men.  He  who  himself  once  stood  at  the 
bar  of  an  earthly  tribunal,  and  received  the  sentence  of  death  from 
a  Roman  governor,  shall  now  be  seated  on  the  throne  of  Heaven  ; 
and,  surrounded  by  angels  and  archangels  who  minister  to  his 
pleasure,  shall  behold  an  assembled  world  gathered  around  him. 
He  who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
human  race,  shall,  at  this  awful  hour,  exchange  the  merciful  cha- 
racter of  a  Redeemer  for  the  grander  functions  of  a  Judge.  The 
eyes  that  once  beheld  the  Son  of  man  buffeted  and  mocked,  spit 
upon  and  crucified,  shall  now  behold  him  armed  with  Almighty 
power,  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  They  who  would  not 
hearken  to  his  voice,  when  it  spoke  in  accents  of  mercy  and  love, 
shall  now  hear  the  legislator,  whose  authority  they  despised  and 
disregarded,  passing,  as  their  judge,  the  awful  sentence  of  con- 
demnation on  every  impenitent  transgressor  of  his  laws.  He  who 
once  came  into  the  world  as  the  minister  of  his  Father's  love, 
offering  forgiveness  to  every  soul  that  repenteth,  shall  now  appear 
as  the  avenger  of  his  Father's  honour,  and  shall  come  in  flaming 
fire,  with  ten  thousands  of  angels,  to  render  vengeance  to  them 
that  resisted  his  grace,  and  disobeyed  the  invitations  of  his  Gospel. 
When  he  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  no  voice  was  heard  proclaiming 
that  a  man  child  had  come  into  the  world;  no  pomp  bespoke  the 
approach  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus;  but  when  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  world,  he  shall  be  arrayed  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  Father's 
glory,"  &C     P.  134. 

Dr.  Bryce  here  seems  to  have  suffered  his  imagination  to 
outstrip  his  memory.  His  hearers,  we  trust,  did  not  forget, 
that  St.  Luke  speaks  of  a  vision  of  angels,  which  proclaimed 
the  birth  of  the  infant  Saviour  of  the  world  to  the  shepherds 
of  Bethlehem;  and  of  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  who 
poured  forth  a  hymn  of  praise  "  to  God  m  the  highest"  on 
that  joyful  occasion.  This,  in  a  calmer  moment,  the  preacher 
would  perhaps  have  allowed  to  be  a  proclamation  and  a  pomp, 
worthy  of  the  approach  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  though 
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essentially  different  from  that  more  tremendous  manifestation 
of  Almighty  power,  which  shall  denote  his  final  coming  to 
judgment. 

In  the  sixteenth  Sermon,  Dr.  Bryce  undertakes  'die  discus- 
sion of  a  doctrinal  question.  He  conceives  that  the  words  of 
his  text, 

"  But  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,"  Mark  xvi.  16. 
"  as  they  present  themselves  in  our  common  translation,  will  appear 
at  once  as  denouncing  against  the  unbeliever  those  dreadful  pu- 
nishments which  await  the  sinner  in  another  world  ;  and  as  stretch- 
ing them  to  all  who,  having  heard  the  word  of  truth  preached  by 
the  servants  of  Jesus,  have  not  believed  in  the  Gospel."     P.  380. 

And  to  avoid  the  difficulty  so  created,  he  proposes  to  read 
the  passage  thus,  "  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned" 

He  then  proceeds  to  argue  at  some  length  against  the  doc- 
trine which  he  supposes  to  be  conveyed  by  the  words,  as  they 
stand  in  our  authorized  version  ;  professing  that 

"  Our  humanity  itself  v/ould  shudder  at  the  thought ;  while  jus- 
tice would  deprecate  the  deed,  of  consigning  to  eternal  damnation 
the  heathen,  whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to  hear  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation,  and  not  to  have  been  able  to  understand  its  awful 
truths."     P.  385. 

This  leads  him  to  a  hasty  condemnation  of  the  Christian 
Church,  for  having  disregarded  the  "  salutary  rule"  he  has 
endeavoured  to  establish ;  and  in  consequence  levelled  "  its 
anathemas  against  those,  who  could  not  be  made  to  compre- 
hend mysteries  which,  in  the  sinceie  and  humble  opinion  of 
the  unbeliever,  sprung  from,  man's  wisdom,  and  not  from  the 
wisdom  of  God."     P.  385. 

All  this,  we  presume,  is  written  in  accordance  with  those 
liberal  feelings  which  it  is  at  present  so  much  the  tashion  to 
applaud  ;  and  we  are  aware  of  the  penalty  to  which  any  ob- 
jection to  such  a  demonstration  will  infallibly  subject  us. 
But  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  indignation,  and  perhaps 
the  contempt  of  some  very  well  meaning  persons,  we  shall 
venture  to  express  our  opinion,  that  Dr.  Bryce's  whole  argu- 
ment is  built  on  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  real 
import  of  the  words  he  has  undertaken  to  explain.  And  his 
censures  of  the  Christian  Church  for  want  of  charity  might 
have  been  spared ;  because  she  does  not  denounce  her  ana- 
themas against  those  who  cannot  comprehend  mysteries,  being 
herself  of  opinion  that  a  mysterious  doctrine  necessarily  in- 
volves something  which  cannot  be  comprehended  ;  but  against 
those  who  refuse  to  believe  mysteries  when  declared  upon 
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divine  authority;  for  notwithstanding'  he  has  confounded  un- 
derstanding with  belief,  we  shall  still  take  leave  to  consider 
them  as  two  distinct  processes  of  the  mind. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  word  "  damned,"  in  the  passage 
under  consideration,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  comparing 
it  with  that  expression  to  which  it  is  opposed.  "  He,"  says 
our  Saviour,  "  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved;" 
that  is,  say  all  the  best  commentators  on  the  words,  shall  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  salvation,  or  admitted  to  a  participation 
in  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  covenant.  "  But  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damne.  In  other  words,  he  who 
rejects  the  Gospel  shall  be  excluded  from  any  share  in  the 
salvation  which  it  offers  :  and  undoubtedly,  we  may  further 
understand  our  Saviour  to  declare,  what  the  whole  tenour-  of 
Scripture  testifies;  that,  if  this  rejection  be  the  result  of 
obstinate  prejudice,  or  wilful  inipem.  ,  it  will  involve  the 
infidel  in  eternal  condemnation.  The  state  of  those  to  whom 
the  Gospel  has  never  been  preached,  is  not  even  hinted  at ; 
nor  should  we  apply  our  Saviour's  words  to  persons,  if  any 
such  there  are,  hose  unbelief  has  been  occasioned  either  by 
the  positive  incompetency  of  their  teachers,  or  their  own 
natural  inability  to  receive  instruction ;  for  the  text  contem- 
plates ihose  only  to  whom  the  Gospel  has  been  fairly  offered, 
and  by  whom  it  has  been  wilfully  rejected. 

Such  then  is  the  evident  meaning  of  the  passage,  in  which 
we  see  no  difficulty  to  be  obviated,  no  apparent  contradiction 
to  be  reconciled.  Dr.  B.  will  allow  us  to  add,  that  he  would 
have  discharged  his  duty  better  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture, 
if  he  had  brought  forward  the  whole  verse,  for  the  purpose 
of  thus  shewing  its  connected  meaning,  than  he  has  done  by 
violently  separating  one  member  of  the  sentence  from  the 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  an  unnecessary  remedy 
for  an  imaginary  error  of  our  venerable  translators.  But  he 
supposed  that,  he  had  hero  an  opportunity  of  substantiating  a 
charge  against  the  services  of  the  established  Church,  and 
the  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted. 

"  Although,''  says  he,  "  the  orthodox  faith  upon  these  dis- 
puted points  of  doctrine  has  vacillated  with  the  majority  of  de- 
fenders,— at  one  time  found  upon  one  side  of  the  question — at 
another  upon  the  opposite,— these  uncharitable  denunciations  still 
remain,  to  disfigure  a  part  of  her  service ;  and  could  we  believe  in 
their  truth  and  justice,  must  have  consigned  many  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  virtuous  Christians  that  ever  bore  the  name,  to  all 
the  miser}'  and  wretchedness  which  are  in  store  for  the  wicked. 
It  is  indeed  a  lamentable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  a  foul  stijjma  and  reproach  upon  the  enlightened 
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liberality  and  knowledge  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  that  the  most 
ignorant  and  illiterate  should  be  taught  to  confess  that  he  '  cannot 
be  saved,'  who  believeth  not  doctrines  which  the  researches  of  the 
most  enlightened  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  the  sacred 
volume  of  our  faith,  and  which  all  their  wisdom  has  not  taught 
them  to  comprehend  when  pointed  out  by  others.''     P.  38,5. 

We  have  given  this  passage  at  length,  that  our  readers 
may  judge  whether  we  are  misrepresenting  the  author  when 
we  say,  that  he  has  as  grossly  mistaken  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  as  the  meaning  of  the  Church  in  that  formulary 
which  is  evidently  the  object  of  his  animadversion.  Dr. 
Bryce  appears  to  assert,  that  no  man  is  bound  to  believe  any 
doctrine  which  he  cannot  comprehend  ;  at  least,  such  is  the 
conclusion  to  which  his  observations  evidently  lead  :  but  we 
have  always  understood,  that  the  establishment  of  which  he  is 
a  minister,  has  never  hesitated  to  profess,  and  to  exact  from 
its  members,  a  belief  in  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the 
Atonement,  and  other  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Nay,  that  an  assent  to  the  peculiar  and  mysterious  opinions 
of  Calvin  is  also  required.  Will  Dr.  B.  maintain,  that  he  is 
able  to  comprehend  these  doctrines  ?  We  presume  not ;  and 
yet  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  he  disbelieves  them  : 
unless,  indeed,  the  declaration,  that  "  the  most  enlightened 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  the  sacred  volume  of  our 
faith,  the  doctrines"  of  the  particular  Creed,  at  which  his  cen- 
sures are  levelled,  is  to  be  interpreted  as  expressive  of  his 
own  sentiments.  But  we  are  by  no  means  willing  to  draw 
this  inference  from  his  words  :  we  readily  acquit  him  of  un- 
belief; but  we  cannot  so  easily  excuse  his  unbecoming 
eagerness  to  impute  uncharitableness  to  our  Church,  whose 
services  he  evidently  does  not  understand ;  nor  can  we  account 
for  his  supposition,  that  mysteries  must  be  comprehensible 
before  we  can  be  reasonably  called  upon  to  believe  them. 

"  If  nothing,"  says  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  "  is  to  be  believed  but 
what  may  be  comprehended,  the  very  being  of  God  must  be 
rejected  too :  and  therefore  I  desire  all  such  who  talk  so  warmly 
against  any  mysteries  in  religion,  to  consider  whose  work  it  is  they 
are  doing  ;  even  theirs  who  under  this  pretence  go  about  to  over- 
throw all  religion."' 

This  is  a  salutary  hint,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  thrown 
away  on  Dr.  B.  who  seems  to  have  little  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties  in  which  he  was  involving  himself,  by  hastily  listening  to 
the  suggestions  of  his  theological  antipathies  ;  and  no  concep- 
tion that  he  was  in  fact  raising  a  battery  against  all  revealed 
truth,  while  he  only  intended  to  point  his  small  artillery  at 
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what  he   thought  a  vulnerable   position    of  the   Church   of 
England. 

The  same  hostile  spirit  which  he  has  here  discovered,  shews 
itself  still  more  clearly  in  the  two  occasional  sermons  which 
we  have  yet  to  notice.     One  of  these  was  preached  on  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry  at  Calcutta;  the  other  at  the 
opening  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  a  new  building,  erected, 
as  it  should  seem,  purposely  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
congregation.     As  we  observed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  former 
sermon,  when  reviewing  the  primary  charge  of  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta*;  and  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  remarks  which 
we  then  made  have  created  a  great  degree  of  irritation  in  Dr. 
Bryce's  mind,  who  has  called   upon  us,  not  in  very  courtly 
terms,  to  produce  the  evidence  on  which  they  were  founded. 
This  we  can  have  no  reason,  on  our  own  account,  for  with- 
holding: how  far  it  will  serve  the  cause  or  character  of  our 
correspondent  to  shew  from  his  own  recorded  words,  that 
the  first  opportunity   which  his  appointment  gave  him,  was 
employed  to  depreciate  and  vilify  the  established  Church  of 
England,  it  is  not  our  business  to  determine. 

We  are  told  at  the  very  head  of  this  sermon,  that  it  was 
preached  at  "  the  opening  of  the  Church  of  Calcutta:"  we 
do  not  wish  to  cavil  at  a  phrase  ;  but,  from  the  time  that 
Calcutta  became  an  English  city,  it  has  had  a  Church ;  not 
merely  a  building  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  Christian 
worshio,  but  a  Church  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  a  spiritual 
society,  with  its  regular  ministers,  acting  under  the  controul 
of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and,  at  the  moment  of  Dr.  Bryce's 
arrival  in  the  country,  under  the  actual  and  personal  super- 
intendence of  a  resident  Bishop.  As  this  is  a  notorious  fact, 
there  was  at  least  something  ungracious  and  unguarded  in  so 
designating  the  very  occasion  on  which  this  sermon  was 
preached,  as  to  induce  a  supposition,  that  the  preacher  ac- 
knowledges no  Church  in  Calcutta  but  his  own  society  ;  and 
such  an  expression  is  not  very  easily  reconcileable  with  the 
following  complaint,  which  escapes  him  in  the  second  page  of 
his  discourse. 

"  It  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  excite  our  surprize,  that  men 
should  be  found  laying  claim  to  the  exclusive  honour  of  a  divine 
appointment,  in  behalf  of  those  religious  establishments,  to  which 
chance  or  choice  may  have  attached  them ;  and  uncharitably 
excluding  from  the  hopes  of  salvation,  all  who  are  not  within  the 
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pale  if  their  particular  communion.  Such,  however,  was  ths 
narrow  and  s<)fts'i  spirit,  that  long  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
Church  itself;  a  spirit,  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend, is  not  even  at  this  day  altogether  extinguished.  But  it  is 
far  from  the  character  of  that  Church,  with  which  you,  my  brethren, 
are  about  to  renew  your  relation,  to  arrogate  to  herself  the  sole 
possession  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Her  pastors  lay  claim  to 
no  exclusive  privileges  transmitted  to  them  alone,  from  the  Apos- 
tles of  our  Saviour,  through  a  chain  of  teachers,  of  whom  they 
only  are  the  legitimate  successors.  We  rest  the  claims  of  our 
ecclesiastical  establishment  to  the  attention  of  every  reasonable 
man,  upon  its  fitness  to  answer  the  great  end,  of  preserving  and 
promoting  the  fear  and  worship  of  the  true  God  upon  earth  ;  and 
persuaded  that,  of  aii  religious  societies  which  have  been  formed 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  the  best,  we,— in  the  spirit  of  all  charity  for 
others, — pray,  in  an  especial  manner,  for  the  peace  of  our  own 
Jerusalem."     P.  2. 

We  observed,  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned,  that  Dr. 
Byrce  had  published  an  intemperate  and  insulting-  harangue 
against  episcopacy  ;  and  that  he  had  assailed,  with  little  show 
of  reason  and  less  of  temperance,  the  unoffending  Church  of 
England  and  its  venerable  head  in  that  country  *.  The  jus- 
tice of  our  remarks,  as  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
Bryce's  sermon,  will  perhaps  be  sufficiently  ewnced  by  the 
passage  which  we  have  just  produced  ;  for  imputations  of 
uhcharitableness,  of  a  narrow  and  selfish  spirit,  and  an  arro- 
gation  of  exclusive  privileges,  to  which  she  has  no  claim,  may 
be  considered  as  bordering  closely  upon  insult,  and  to  denote 
as  little  temperance  as  decorum:  while  the  novel  principle 
on  which  Dr.  Bryce  has  chosen  to  rest  the  claims  of  that 
ecclesiastical  establishment  to  which  he  belongs,  namely,  "  its 
fitness  to  answer  the  great  ends  of  preserving  and  promoting 
the  fear  and  worship  of  the  true  God  upon  earth,"  afford 
equally  striking  evidence  of  his  discretion  and  ability  as  aa 
advocate. 

The  orders  of  the  Scotch  establishment  have  been  defended, 
bv  the  wisest  of  ils  advocates  on  somewhat  different  ground. 
They  were  well  aware,  that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  can  only  be 
bestowed  by  the  Spirit  himself;  and  that  no  man  can  justly 
claim  to  act  as  the  ambassador  of  Christ,  who  cannot  prove 
that  Christ  has  sent  him,  or  to  minister  for  men  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,  unless  he  is  able  to  shew  that  God  has 
promised  to  accept  his  official  ministrations.  They  knew 
also  that  the  powers  of  the  priesthood  could  only  be  received 
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by  especial  appointment  from  God  himself,  or  by  transmission 
through  a  succession  of  authorized  teachers,  in  whom,  as  a 
body  enabled  to  perpetuate   itself,    those  powers   had  been  ' 
originally  vested.     Laying  no  claim  to  the  former,  they  rested 
their  cause  upon  the  latter ;  and  as  they  could  not  shew  that 
they  had  received  their  orders  from  Bishops,  in  whom,  for  the 
first  fifteen  centuries  of  the  Church,  the  power  of  conferring 
them  had  been  universally  allowed  to  be  exclusively  vested, 
they  boldly  denied  the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination  ;  and 
asserted,  that  their  own  mode  of  conferring  the  priestly  office 
by  the  hands  of  Presbyters,  was  that  sanctioned  by  the  records 
of  Scripture,  and  the  usage  of  the  Apostolic  age.     This  was 
at  least  a  consistent  line  of  argument;  it  admitted  the  neces- 
sity of  a  regular  appointment,  although  it  differed  from  tha 
recorded  opinion  and  practice  of  the  Church,  as  to  the  mode 
of  its  conveyance;  and  though,  by  so  doing,  i<  madi  a  dan- 
gerous breach  in  that  line  of  succession,  by  which  we  consider 
the  powers  of  the  priesthood  to  be  perpetuated,  still  it  closed 
the  door  again  A  those  wild  and  fanatical  intruders  on  tha 
ministry,  who  could  tdiew  no  authority  for  their  assumed  cha- 
racter but  an  imaginary  call.  Dr.  Brj  ce,  it  seems,  sees  tins  mat- 
ter quite  in  a  different  light;  lie  deems  it  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  beaten  track  in  which  former  defenders  of  Presbyteiianism 
have  been  contented  to  walk ;  and  thinks  if  he  can  shew  its 
fitness  to  answer  the  ends  of  its  establishment,  this  is  sufficient. 
We  are  then  to  inler,  that  every  religious  society  which  can 
shew  such  fitness  to  the  satisfaction  of  what  are  called  reason- 
able men,  has,  in  his  opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  consider 
itself  as  a  sharer  in  the  powers  and  privileges  bestowed  upon 
the  Church  by  its  divine  founder.    Dr.  Bryce  has  omitted  to 
inform  us,  how  the  assent  of  man's  reason  to  the  fitness  of  an 
institution,  proves  that  institution  to  be  possessed  of  powers 
which  God  alone  can  grant:  perhaps  he  may  think  any  proof 
on  this  point  immaterial,  but  it  will  appear  to  those  who  look 
a  little  deeper  into  the  subject  than  he  has  done,  to  be  a  very 
necessary  link  in  that  chain  of  evidence,  by  which  alone  he 
can  support  the  claim  of  any  religious  society,  not  merely  to 
exclusive  privileges,  but  to  any  spiritual   privileges   at  all. 
We  shall  leave   him  to  defend  the  ground  he  has   chosen, 
against  the  founders   of  the  Presbyterian  regimen,  who  pre- 
sumed not  to  bring  forward  any  plea  but  that  of  necessity  on 
its  behalf;  and  its  more  modern  apologists,  who  have  argued 
from  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  for  its  divine 
original.     The  latter  will  teach  him,  that  a  divine  commission 
is   the   only   legitimate  source  of  Church  government ;  the 
former,  that  a  departure  item  Apostolic  order  can  only  b© 
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justified  by  shewing,  that  adherence  to  it  would  involve  com- 
pliances, destructive  of  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity. 
The  laboured  representations  by  which  he  attempts  to  shew 
the  superior  fitness  of  the  Scotch  establishment,  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  themselves  :  far  be  it  from  us  to  cherish 
uncharitable  feelings  or  opinions  respecting  that  respectable 
body  of  our  fellow  Christians  who  adhere  to  it.  We  must 
not,  indeed,  disguise  our  opinion,  that  it  is  radically  defective 
in  its  constitution  ;  but  how  far  that  defect  may  operate,  we 
presume  not  to  determine ;  nor  do  we  consider  the  present 
generation  to  be  chargeable  with  an  evil  which  they  did  not 
produce,  which  the  very  principles  of  their  education  can 
scarcely  leave  them  the  faculty  of  perceiving,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  render  perhaps  irremediable,  even  if  seen 
and  acknowledged.  But  surely  Dr.  Bryce  might  have  ab- 
stained, and  in  common  decency  he  ought  to  have  abstained 
from  drawing  invidious  comparisons  between  that  establish- 
ment and  the  Church  of  England  ;  he  ought  to  have  carefully 
avoided  every  reflection  upon  her  and  her  Clergy  ;  and  to 
have  remembered,  that  he  was  not  sent  out  to  India  to  set 
up  altar  against  altar,  but  to  officiate  in  sacred  things  lor 
those,  who,  without  any  hostile  feeling  towards  that  Church 
with  which  they  had  long  continued  in  quiet  communion, 
conscientiously  preferred  the  forms  of  worship  in  which  they 
had  been  educated.  Wherefore,  then,  serves  such  a  passage 
as  the  following ;  which,  as  it  respects  the  state  of  religious 
parties  in  Scotland,  at  least  requires  confirmation  ;  and,  as  it 
applies  to  our  own  Church,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proves 
only  her  tolerant  spirit,  and  the  mischievous  activity  of  dis- 
sent ;  for  that  her  terms  of  communion  are  sinful,  or  her 
institutions  unchristian,  no  advocate  of  separation  has  yet 
been  able  to  prove. 

"  Nor  must  we  pass  unnoticed,  as  a  proof  of  the  superior  ex- 
cellence of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  those,  who,  in  the  space  of  nearly  three  centuries,  have  dis- 
sented from  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  Church — a  circum- 
stance, which  every  one  acquainted  with  the  fondness  of  human 
nature  for  novelty,  and  its  proneness  to  change,  will  regard  as 
affording  a  strong  impression  in  her  favour.  If  we  compare  the 
number  of  Dissenters  from  our  national  Church,  with  the  number 
of  those  who  have  separated  from  her  sister  establishment  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  attend  to  the  grounds,  on  which  these  dissentions  have 
severally  taken  place,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  form 
of  ecclesiastical  polity,  established  in  Scotland,  is  better  adapted 
than  any  other  to  preserve  '  the  unity  of  the  faith  in  the  bond  of 
peace.'     I  need  not  inform  such  of  you,  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
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present  state  of  the  religious  world  at  home,  that  in  one  part  of  the 
united  kingdom,  complaints  are  loudand  prevalent,  that  the  departure 
from  the  established  Church  is  proceeding  to  a  length,  which,  if  it 
does  not  threaten  its  entire  overthrow,  must,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  ultimately  lead  to  some  material  change  in  its  existing  form  : 
while  in  another  part  of  the  British  empire,  with  which,  in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  you  have  now  become  more  intimately  con- 
nected, dissention  from  the  form  of  worship,  established  by  law,  is 
daily  disappearing,  and  departure  from  the  Parish  Church  becom- 
ing more  and  more  uncommon.  Nor  are  these  facts,  so  honourable 
to  the  character  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  precept  alone.  To  the  force  of  example  in 
those,  who  are  the  office-bearers  in  our  Church,  are  we  surely,  in 
part,  to  attribute  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the 
steady  adherence  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  Scotland  to 
the  National  Establishment."     P.  15. 

When  such  comparisons  are  followed  by  long-  comments  on 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  ministry,  and  on  the  duty 
of  enabling-  the  people  to  understand  and  read  the  Scriptures  ; 
when  sound  doctrine,  correct  practice,  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  official  duties,  are  forcibly  insisted  on,  and  his 
auditors  are  taught  to  look  for  all  these  in  the  Scotch  Clergy, 
in  a  manner  which  implies  the  preacher's  conviction,  that 
among  them  only  are  such  qualifications  to  be  found  ;  and 
that,  in  the  Scotch  establishment  alone,  the  errors,  corrup- 
tions, and  ignorance  of  the  Romish  Church  have  been  effec- 
tually remedied ;  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  an  unfounded 
and  uncharitable  censure  is  levelled  against  the  Church  of 
England,  and  that  such  language  may  fairly  be  deemed  to  be 
insulting  to  her,  and  to  the  venerable  personage,  who  is  in 
India  the  depository  of  her  authority. 

Further  specimens  of  the  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Bryce  com- 
menced his  spiritual  labours,  need  not  perhaps  be  given  :  we 
have  only  to  observe,  that  the  other  occasional  sermon  affords 
evidence,  that  this  spirit  has  neither  been  altered  nor  abated 
by  a  three  years  residence  in  "  the  country  of  the  Sun,"  for 
we  there  find  him  asking  ; 

"  Have  we  not  seen  them,"  (the  followers^  of  Christ)  "  perse- 
cuting their  brethren  of  the  human  race  with  the  most  inveterate 
rancour  ?  imposing  civil  and  temporal  disabilities  on  their  fellow- 
creatures  for  conscience  sake,  and  impiously  shutting  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  itself  against  the  entrance  of  a  dissenting  brother,  and 
consigning  him,  without  mercy,  to  eternal  damnation  ?"  Sermon 
at  opening  of  St.  Andrew's,  p,  33. 

It  will  scarcely  be  said,  that  this  passage  is  not  aimed  at 
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the  Church   of  England ;    the   intended   application  is    toa 
evident  to  be  mistaken  ;  and   though   the  charge  is  utterly 
groundless,  and  originates  in  a  complete  misunderstanding  of 
her  spirit  and  her  language,  this,  it  is  presumed,  will  hardly 
be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  malus  animus  of  the  preacher. 
Dr.  Bryce  may,  if  he  pleases,  hurl  firebrands  where  he  ought 
to  bear  the  olive-branch,  and  scatter  the  seeds  of  dissension 
where  he  was  commissioned  to  preach  the  religion  of  peace ; 
but  he  must  not  imagine  that  the  friends  of  the  Church  of 
England  will  stand  tamely   by,  and  see  her  thus  attacked, 
without  speaking  in  her  defence  ;  or  that  we  shall  be  deterred 
from  expressing  an  honest  opinion,  because  it  may  be  grating 
to  his  feelings.     Let  him  refrain  from  insult  and  contumely, 
and  adhere  quietly  to  the  due  performance  of  those  important 
duties  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and  we  shall  never  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  his  mission  ;  but  if  he  is  himself  feelingly 
alive  to  censure,  if  the  motto  of  his  country  is  that  which  he 
assumes  as  the  rule  Of  his  own  conduct,  he  should  be  as  cau- 
tious in  giving  offence,  as  he  is  quick  in  taking  it ;  and  learn 
from  that  Church  which  he  has  thus  wantonly  assailed,  to 
speak  the  truth  in  love,  and  even  when  it  appears  necessary 
to  hold  the  language  of  rebuke,  to  speak  *'  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  considering  himself,  lest  he  also  be  tempted.'' 


Art.  VII.      View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages.     By  Henry  Hallam,  Esq.     In  two  Volumes.     4to. 

( Continued  from  p.  359.J 

According  to  the  plan  which  we  prescribed  to  ourselves 
in  the  commencement  of  this  article,  we  are  compelled  to  pass 
over  almost  without  notice  the  chapters  of  Mr.  Hallam's  work, 
which  intervene  between  those  already  commented  upon  by 
us  and  that  on  England.  We  confess  this  is  matter  of  regret 
to  us,  for  several  of  them  are  very  interesting;  the  first,  along 
one,  embraces  the  history  of  Italy,  and  is  full  of  subjects  into 
which  it  would  have  been  a  pleasant  task  to  have  entered,  if 
we  could  have  done  so  at  the  proper  length.  But  we  should 
merely  distract  our  well  informed  readers,  without  instructing 
or  amusing  those  who  may  be  less  so,  if  we  were  to  run  through 
a  summary  catalogue  of  subjects  such  as  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Italian  republics,  the  factions  that  divided  them,  their 
differently  modified  constitutions,   their  connection  with  the 
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church,  and  the  empire,  and  their  condition  under  their  princes 
When  they  gradually  merged  into  principalities  and  dukedoms; 
with  many  other  topics  of  interest  which  will  readily  occur  to 
the  reader  of  Italian  history.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  Spain,  and  the  Greek  empire,  and  in  a  still  more  striking 
way  to  the  intimately  connected  histories  of  Germany  and  the 
ecclesiastical  power.  The  annals  of  Spain,  indeed,  would 
have  well  repaid  a  brief  analysis  in  this  article,  from  the  ana- 
logies which  they  furnish  to  our  own  constitutional  history,  to 
which  we  intend  chiefly  to  confine  our  present  remarks  :  they 
merit  the  attentive  study,  for  this  reason,  of  every  one  who 
wishes  rightly  to  understand  or  appreciate  our  own  form  of 
government;  her  early  history  as  in  remarkable  contrast  with 
her  present  declining  and  desperate  state.  Those  who  con- 
sider only  what  she  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  centu- 
ries, enamoured  of  her  chains,  and  closing  her  eyes  against 
the  light,  will  hardly  be  prepared  to  find  her  once  exhibiting 
the  very  genius  of  a  bold  and  jealous  liberty.  In  this  spirit 
institutions  of  a  singular  nature  were  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  abuses  of  royal  power;  and  a  dispassionate 
examination  of  these,  and  a  comparison  of  the  representative 
system  of  Spain  with  that  which  grew  up  in  England,  would 
be  very  useful  to  explain  the  different  fates  of  the  two  con- 
stitutions. Some  of  these  institutions  might  be  adapted  to 
meet  a  particular  emergency,  but  were  in  their  nature  wholly 
incompatible  with  enlightened  periods,  or  well-regulated  go- 
vernment. For  example,  by  the  privilege  of  union  formally 
conceded  by  Alfonso  the  Third,  of  Arngon,  the  Aragonese 
established  a  positive  right,  in  certain  cases,  of  maintaining 
their  liberties  by  arms :  this,  however,  was  defining  that, 
which  should  always  be  left  undefined,  to  the  circumstances 
that  render  the  appeal  necessary.  That  circumstances  may 
warrant  such  an  appeal,  no  one  will  be  now  hardy  enough  to 
deny  ; — it  is  implied  in  the  very  wording  of  the  proposition  ; 
for  whatever  is  strictly  and  morally  necessary,  must  be  justi- 
fiable ;  but  the  grievous  error,  or  the  deadly  sin,  (the  chances 
of  which  no  definition  by  written  law  will  ever  diminish)  lie3 
in  the  supposing  hastily,  or  the  creating  wilfully,  that  neces- 
sity. As  might  be  expected,  such  a  law  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  long  in  the  statute-book.  Such  is  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  that  it  would  be  obnoxious  to  the  pride  even  of  the 
monarch,  who  might  have  no  intention  of  bringing  himself 
within  its  provisions ;  and  accordingly,  the  first  exercise  of 
returning  power  was  the  expunging  it  wholly,  and  rasing 
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every  record  of  its  existence.     Tn  place  of  the  privilege,  bow- 
ever,    came  the   large  powers  of  the  justiza,    or  justiciary. 
Mr.  Hallam   thinks  that  the  functions  of  this  officer  did  not 
differ  materially  in  theory  from  those  of  the  chief  justice  of 
England,  or  of  the  King's  Bench  collectively,  hut  that  they 
were  exercised  with  greater  purity  and  independence.     V/e 
are  not.  prepared  to  discuss  this  question  as  it  deserves,  hut 
we  confess  r.e  are  dissatisfied  with  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
Mr.  Hallam.     Ho  admits   that  from  1348,    (the  date  of  the 
abolition  of  the  privilege)  the  justiciary  held  his  place  not  at 
the  king's  pleasure,  but  for  life  ;  and  he  notices  some  attempts 
made  by  the  crown  to  evade  this  provision,  which  were  finally 
cheeked  by  a  law  passed  by  the  Cortes  in  144*2  :  he  admits 
also  that  to  watch  over  public  liberty  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  acknowledged,  as  well  as  important  of  his  du- 
ties ;  that  the  laws  passed  for  its  protection  were  committed 
to  his  especial  care,  independently  of  the  other  judges;  that 
his  powers  were  considered  so  great,  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  possible  abuse  of  them  by  very  severe  pe- 
nalties ;  and  that  his  whole  conduct  was  amenable  to  a  stand- 
ing court  of  enquiry.     Without  going  deeper  into   the  argu- 
ment, or  entering  into  a  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  English 
judges  in  the  correspondent  ages,  which,  from  want  of  mate- 
rials, we  might  find  it  difficult  to  do,  these  circumstances  alone 
seem  to  us  to  establish  a  greater  distinction  than  Mr.  Hallam 
is  willing  to  admit.     We  cannot  recognise  either  in  the  chief 
justice  of  England,   or  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,   after 
the  subdivision  of  that  great  officer's  functions,  any  such  poli- 
tical existence  and  duties  as  belonged  to  the  justiza;  and 
we  think  it  was  wise  not  to  ordain  it  so.     In  a  representative 
government  it  seems  both  proper  and  natural  that  the  public 
fights  of  the  subject  should   be  under  the  protection  of  the- 
representative  legislature — the  duty  of  the  judge  is  to  take 
care  of  private  rights  ;  and  if  ever  he  is  interposed  between 
the  crown  and  the  citizen,  it  is  either  where  the  former  ap- 
pears in  some  personal  and  individual  character,  advancing  a 
pnvate  claim,  in  which  case  the  application  being  direct,-  the 
English  law   with  great    decency  preserved    the   petitionary 
form  of  applying   for  redress,  supposing  a  misinformation-, 
rather  than  wilful  injustice  in  the  crown  ;  or  it  is  indirectly 
oniy,  and  affects  the  monarch  through  the  side  of  his  subject 
minister,  as  in  the  case  of  the  habeas  corpus. 

An  examination  of  the  representative  system  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  the  tracing  the  Cortes  down  from  the  vigorous  sub- 
stance to  the  idle  shadow-,  would  lead  to  more  important  and 
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interesting  reflections  on  our  own  parliament ;  but  we  must 
not  forget  our  immediate  object,  and  the  narrow  limits  which 
)et  remain  to  us  for  accomplishing  it. 

fugit  interea,  fugit  irreoarabile  tempus* 


Singula  dum  capti  circumveetanmr  amore. 

Mr.  Hailam  divides  his  essay  upon  England  into  three  heads, 
treated  of  in  as  many  chapters — the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Anglo- 
Norman,  and  the  English  Constitutions.  We  propose  to  fol- 
low him  through  each  with  as  much  detail  as  our  space  allows 
us. 

During1  the  period  in  which  England  was   under  the  first 
of  these  constitutions,  ending  ci'  course  at  the  conquest,  the 
peopie  seem  to  have  been  divided  into  three  great  classes — 
the  Thanes,  who  were  the  owners  of  land  to  a  certain  amount; 
the  Ceorls,  who  were  owners  of  a  smaller  quantity,  and  cul- 
tivators of  a!!;  and  the  remnant  of  the  conquered  natives  of 
Britain.     The  Thanes  were  divided  into  the  King's  and  the 
Lesser  Thanes  ;  a  distinction  dependent,  it  should  seem,  upon 
the  quantity  oi'land  possessed  by  either,   and  marked  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  by  the  greater  and  less  weregild,  or  com- 
pensation paid  for  the  murder  of  each,  that  of  the  former  being 
1200,  of  the  latter  GO!)  shillings.     Property  indeed  seems  to 
have  been  here  (and  perhaps  we  should  find  it  to  have  been  so 
in  all  countries)  the  primary  foundation  and  criterion  of  rank. 
The  Ceorl  who  acquired  the  possession  of  live  hydes  of  land, 
passed  into  the  order  of  Thanes;  and  this  was  also  the  case 
with  tho  few  Britons  who  slid  remained  in  possession  of  any 
land.     In  comparing  the  state  of  Anglo-Saxon  England  with 
her  condition  under  the  Normans,  it  is  most  material  to  bear 
in   mind  this   feature — that  her   peasantry  were,    generally 
speaking,   free  ;  there  was,  properly  speaking,  no  villeinage, 
no  relation  between  the  Ceorl  and  the  Thane,  which  left  the 
former  without  his  civil  rights  as  against  the  latter  *. 

Tlie  government  was  a  monarchy,  not  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  elective,  nor  yet  descending  hereditarily  according  to 
any  strict  principles  of  succession  ;  the  royal  line  was  always 
adhered  to,  but  the  crown  did  not  always  devolve  upon  the 
next  heir.  Ttie  king  was  guided  in  all  acts  of  importance  by 
his  great  council,  or  witteriagemot,  and  there  seems  reason  to 
suppose  that  its  assent  was  an  indispensable  sanction  to  laws 


*  The  words  printed  in  Italics  arc  important;  the  villein,  under  tlie  strictest 
periods  of  Anglo-Norman  feudism,  enjoyed  nearly  a!l  a  freeman's  rights  against 
every  one  btlt  his  loid;  but  as  against  him  he  could  retain  no  property,  box 
maintain  any  civil  action.     Rev. 
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or  grants.  It  consisted  of  the  prelates,  and  mitred  abbots, 
the  aldermen  of  shires,  and  according  to  a  very  general  expres- 
sion, "  the  noble  and  wise  men  of  the  kingdom."  Who  were 
comprised  under  this  term  is  not  now  certainly  known ;  one- 
authority,  which  Mr.  Hallam  rejects  as  insufficient,  states  the 
large  quantity  of  forty  hydes  of  land,  or  about  5000  acres*, 
to  have  been  the  necessary  qualification ;  perhaps  as  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  parliament,  the  right  was  never  clearly  de- 
fined ;  and  our  safest  conclusion  seems  to  be  by  negatives, 
that  though  every  Thane  might  be  qualified  to  sit,  all  cer- 
tainly did  not  exercise  the  privilege,  and  that  those  who 
attended,  did  so  in  their  own  rights,  and  upon  no  principle  of 
representation  whatever. 

It  is  more  important  in  times  such  as  those  Ave  are  now 
treating  of,  to  examine  into  the  nature  and  the  exercise  of 
the  judicial  power,  for  on  that  the  liberty  of  the  people  de- 
pended much  more  essentially  than  on  the  legislature.     The 
county  court,  of  which  we  have  still  the  important  though  too 
little  cherished  remains,  was  that  in  which  criminal  as  well  as 
civil  suits  were  decided.     Great  obscurity  prevails  with  re- 
gard to  the  division  of  England  into  counties,  hundreds,  and 
tythings.     It  is  usual  to  ascribe  the  establishment  of  this  sys- 
tem to  Alfred,  but  as  it  seems  without  sufficient  authority ; 
neither  his  biographer,  nor  those  of  his  laws  which  remain, 
bear  any  testimony  to  the  fact.     It  is  certain,   indeed,  that 
the  first  of  these  divisions  existed  long  before  his  time  ;  and 
the  great  inequality  of  the  second,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  seems , to  afford  a  probable  inference,  that  it  was 
not  made  universally  at  any  one  time,  or  by  any  one  rule. 
Whether  we  suppose  the  hundred  to  have  contained  that 
number  of  free  families,  of  landholders,  or  of  petty  vills,  we 
can  hardly  conceive  any  disproportion   of  either  so  great, 
which  should  give  Lancashire  six  only,  and  Sussex  sixty-five. 
It  is  observable  that  the  number  of  hundreds  is  always  the 
smallest  in  the  northern  counties,  and  the  solution  which  Mr. 
Mallam  offers  is,  that  these  divisions,  in  that  part  of  England, 
properly  called  wapentakes,  were  there  planned  upon  a  dif- 
ferent system  from  those  in  the  south,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  hundreds  incorrectly,;  after  the  union  of  the  whole  kingdom 
under  one  sovereign.     If  this  solution  be  correct,  the  institu- 
tion of  hundreds  was  also  prior  to  the  time  of  Alfred,  at  least 

*  Mr.  Hallam  reasons  summarily  upon  the  quantity  of  land  contained  in  the 
hyde,  but  it  seems  clear  from  passages  in  Coke  upon  Littleton,  and  authorities 
cited  in  the  notes  ©f  his  learned  editors,  that  the  quantity  varied,  and  was  uncer- 
tain.    Rev. 
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»o  far  as  regards  the  north,  for  Alfred  was  never  master  of  that 
part  of  England  ;  and  indeed  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  the  greater  aud  lesser  divisions  of  counties  and  hundreds 
were  coeval  in  their  establishment.  Whenever  the  hundreds 
were  planned,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hallam  that  they  must  have 
contained  each  one  hundred  free  families,  without  distinction 
of  Thanes  or  Ceorls.  If  we  suppose  that  the  former  only 
were  included  in  the  reclvoniiig,  it  would  give  us  six  thousand 
five  hundred  in  Sussex;  a  number  totally  inconsistent  with 
any  probable  estimate. 

Each  hundred,  whenever  or  however  formed,  had  its  court, 
in  which  not  the  centenaries,  but  the  sheriff  of  the  county  pre- 
sided. This  we  suppose  must  have  been  by  deputy,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  single  man  could  have  attended 
personally  in  sixty-five  courts,  however  seldom  held,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  in  the  before-mentioned  county  of  Sussex. 
At  the  same  time,  we  confess  that  it  strikes  us  as  inconsistent 
with  the  simplicity  of  those  ages,  to  establish  a  system,  which, 
from  its  very  beginning,  would  present  this  difficulty  of  literal 
execution — the  performing  of  an  office  by  deputy  was  not 
then  so  well  understood  as  in  later  and  more  artificial  times. 
We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  delay  our  readers  with  this 
question,  for  it  was  in  the  county  and  not  the  hundred  court 
that  all  affairs  of  importance  were  transacted,  and  on  which 
an  Englishman  most  depended  for  the  free  enjoyment  or  re- 
storation of  his  rights.  In  this  the  bishop  and  earl  presided, 
or  in  their  absence  the  sheriff;  but  the  Thanes  of  the  county 
were  the  actual  judges  :  here  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  admi- 
nistered to  ail  freemen,  breaches  of  the  peace  and  crimes  were 
enquired  into,  civil  claims  were  determined.  This  union 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  was  calculated  in  our 
opinion  to  produce  the  best  effects ;  it  gave  something  more 
than  dignity  to  the  whole  proceedings ;  the  presence  of  th© 
bishop  must  have  undoubtedly  added  weight  to  the  obligation 
of  the  oaths  taken  in  the  court :  from  the  separation,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  greatest  evils  have  flowed  in  bad  times ; 
and  even  in  the  best,  there  is  something  in  it  unintelligible 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  which 
creates  a  distaste  in  the  public  mind,  frequently  too  little 
conciliated  by  the  course  of  proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Over  the  county  court  there  were  certainly  royal 
judges,  but  whether  they  formed  a  court  of  appeal,  or  tned 
certain  excepted  cases,  it  is  not  now  easy  to  ascertain.  The 
king  sometimes  decided  legal  disputes  in  person,  and  there 
are  instances  of  the  wittenagemot  exercising  a  judicial  au- 
thority. 
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Hitherto  our  readers  will  have  observed  very  slight,  if  any, 
traces  of  our  characteristic  trial  by  jury  :  a  man  was  tried  in- 
deed by  his  peers,   but  those  peers  were  neither  limited  iu 
number,  nor  indifferently  chosen  between  the  parties,   nor 
under  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath,  for  the  true  and  just 
performance  of  their  duty.    The  origin  of  this  most  important 
institution  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  do  not  Wonder  that 
much  has  been  written,  for  in  all  its  parts  and  bearings  it  is 
and  ought  to  be  most  interesting  to  every  thinking  English- 
man ;  but  it  is  a  question  involved,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
most  perplexing  difficulties-     Not  the  least  of  these,  perhaps 
indeed  the  most  likely  to  lead  the  enquirer  into  error,  are  the 
numerous  resemblances  which  exist  between  the  trial  by  jury, 
and  other  institutions,  from  which,  in  the  dim  light  by  which 
we  search,   we  are  apt  to  infer  that  they  are  the  same.     It  is 
material,  therefore,  to  distinguish  between  all  records  which 
relate  to  the  system  of  compurgation  :  there  the  accused  sus- 
tained his  own  oath  of  innocence  by  these  of  a  number  of  his 
friends,   who  maintained  their  knowledge,  or  at  least  their 
belief,  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion.     Another  thing  to  be 
careful  of  is  the  relying  upon  any  analogy,  which  the  number 
twelve  may  adore! ;  that  number  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
generally  by  the  northern  nations  with  superstitious  venera- 
tion ;  and  very  many  of  their  institutions  were  carried  into 
effect  by  agents  to  that  amount,  or  some  multiple  of  it.    Still, 
after  rejecting  all  aid  from  these  circumstances,  and  such  as 
these,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  even  so  early  as  the  period  we 
are  now  considering,  the  tumultuous  and  uncertain  assembly 
of  the  freeholders  in  the  county  court  began  to  slide  into  the 
more  convenient  and  diligent  form  of  the  jury.     Such  an  in- 
stitution must  have  been  a  gradual  alteration  from  some  other 
congenial,   but  less  perfect  one;  and  the  common  legal  ex- 
pression of  trial  by  the  county  seems  to  refer  to  some  period 
when  the  form  was  literally  popular. 

In  any  sketch  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  polity,  however  short, 
it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  some  mention  of  the  law  of 
frank-pledge,  or  the  mutual  responsibility  of  the  members  of 
a  tything  for  each  other's  abiding   the  course  of  justice.     Jf 
we  consider  the  origin  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  their  state  of 
manners,  and  cultivation,  and  the  weakness  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, we  are  led  to  expect  all  those  civil  disorders  which 
we  noticed   in  the  early  history  of  France.     If  we  look   to 
their  statutes,  we  find  them  filled   witii   complaints  that  the 
public  peace   was  openly  violated,  and  the  penalties  are  so 
often  repeated  and  enforced,  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
they  had  been  disregarded.     The  kindred  of  a  murdered  man 
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had  a  sacred  right  to  vengeance  on  the  murderer,  which  v/e 
snay  well  imagine  it  was  deemed  a  sacred  duty  also,  not  to 
forego.  This  was  forbidden  absolutely  by  no  law,  but  it  was 
attempted  to  be  limited  by  the  law  of  composition  ;  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sum  of  money  closed  the  feud.  But  t!;i« 
law  did  not  diminish  the  number  of  crimes;  the  sums,  though 
heavy,  were  still  paid  by  the  party  himself,  or  -by  the  help  of 
his  relations  :  all  considerations  were  forgotten  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  revenge,  and  the  spirit  of  family  pride;  while  to  this 
last  Avas  now  added  the  peculiar  shame  of  abstaining  from 
satisfaction,  from  the  {'ear  of  sacrifices,  merely  pecuniary. 

Against  this  state  of  things,  successive  kings,  with  their 
councils,  were  employed  in  providing  remedies,  and  these  at 
length  grew  up  into  that  peculiar  system  of  national  police,  of 
which  we  are  now  treating.  Thus  by  the  laws  of  Alfred,  no 
man  could  leave  his  shire  without  leave  of  the  alderman,  No 
man  could  be  without  a  lord,  on  whom  he  depended,  though 
he  might  change  as  he  pleased  ;  and  if  he  failed  in  this,  his 
family  were  bound  to  present  him  in  the  county  court,  and 
name  a  lord  for  him.  By  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  if  this  were 
not  done,  he  might  be  seized  by  any  one  who  met  him  as  a 
robber.  By  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  no  stranger 
guest  could  be  received  as  such  in  any  man's  house  for  more 
than  two  nights  ;  on  the  third  his  host  became  responsible  for 
his  conduct. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  the  obvious  tendency  of  these 
provisions  :  in  the  same  spirit  are  to  be  traced  the  gradual 
steps  which  the  law  of  frank-pledges  passed  through.  In  the 
laws  of  Lotharius,  king  of  Kent,  we  first  find  an  accussd 
person  giving  bail  for  his  appearance  :  Edward  the  Elder 
obliged  his  relations  to  become  sureties  for  his  payment  of 
the  sums  to  which  he  was  liable  for  composition,  and  for 
other  fines,  and  subjected  them  even  to  imprisonment  till  the 
payment  was  made.  Athelstan  called  upon  persons  convicted, 
or  already  suspicious,  to  give  sureties  for  their  future  good 
behaviour.  Finally,  Edgar  placed  every  man  in  the  conditioe 
of  the  guilty  or  suspected,  and  compelled  him  to  find  security 
for  his  appearance  whenever  judicially  summoned.  To  this 
the  laws  of  Canute  added  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  some 
hundred  and  tything;  and  perhaps  the  custom  of  rendering 
every  member  of  a  tything  answerable  for  the  appearance  of 
all  the  rest,  as  it  existed  after  the  conquest,  may  be  referred 
back  so  far  as  to  the  reign  of  the  Danish  monarch. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  as  has  been  too  hastily  and  gene- 
rally done,  that  this  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the  tything 
for  each  other  was  primarily  or  generally  a  responsibility  for 
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their  conduct,  and  that  any  one  might  be  compelled  to  make 
reparation  for  the  injury  committed  by  another.  It  was  a 
responsibility  for  appearance  only ;  ten  men  were  perpetual 
bail  for  each  other  ;  if  one  committed  a  crime,  the  other  nine 
surrendered  him  to  justice,  and  he  made  expiation  by  his  own- 
property  or  person.  If  he  fled  the  country,  his  estate  was 
first  answerable ;  supposing  that  to  be  insufficient  to  make 
amends,  a  mode  was  provided  by  which  the  nine  might  clear 
themselves  from  participation  in  his  crime  or  escape  ;  if  they 
failed  in  doing  so,  then  they  were  compelled  to  pay  the  pe- 
nalty. Still  even  under  this  limitation,  the  law  of  frank-pledges 
must  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  very  strong  interference  with 
that  personal  independence  which  the  poorest  Englishman 
now  enjoys  as  his  undisputed  right :  it  was  founded  upon  a 
presumption  in  direct  contradiction  to  that  which  now  pervades 
universally  the  administration  of  our  law — a  presumption  of 
guilt,  instead  of  innocence.  The  circumstances  of  the  times,, 
which  produced,  are  the  best  justification  of  the  system  ; 
we  should  remark  too  that  it  was  not  a  crafty  scheme  of  am- 
bition, which  threw  power  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  ;  the 
restraints  of  the  subject  were  increased  indeed,  but  without 
making  the  sovereign  despotic  ;  and  it  is  not  a  singular,  though 
a  strong  instance,  when  there  is  no  room  for  jealousy  of  the 
power  of  the  government,  how  much  personal  restraint  wili 
be  readily  submitted  to  by  a  people,  for  the  sake  of  the  secu> 
rity  of  their  persons  and  properties. 

We  have  said  nothing;  as  vet  of  the  tenure  of  lands  among" 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  Whether  the  law  of  the  feud  prevailed, 
has  been  a  subject  agitated  with  greater  vehemence  than  its 
importance  deserved,  or  its  obscurity  warranted.  There  cer- 
tainly were  lands  possessed  in  full  propriety,  called  bocland, 
which  might  be  conveyed  by  written  grant  or  boc  ;  which  were 
devisable  by  will,  might  be  entailed,  descended  equally  among 
the  children  of  the  possessor,  and  in  case  of  treacherous  or 
cowardly  desertion  from  the  army,  were  forfeited,  not  to  any 
lord,  but  to  the  crown.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  lands 
called  folkland,  occupied  by  the  common  people  in  a  way 
much  resembling  the  original  tenure  of  our  copyhold  estates, 
rendering  rent  and  service,  and  holding  only  at  the  will  of  the 
lord.  It  would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits  to  notice  all  the  in- 
cidents attending  both  these  species  of  estates,  which  are  ana- 
logous to,  or  distinct  from,  the  feudal  tenure  ;  but  we  con- 
sider Mr.  Hallaw's  conclusion  from  the  whole  to  be  correct 
and  safe.  The  name  of  the  feud,  he  says,  will  not  be  found 
in  any  genuine  Anglo-^axon  record  ;  of  the  ceremonies  and 
form  there  are  but  slight  traces  ;  but  of  the  spirit  and  cha- 
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racter  there  are  some  very  marked  features,  though  less  ma- 
tured and  systematic  than  they  became  after  the  Norman 
conquest. 

Such  is  our  view  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  polity ;  and  however 
we  may  observe  in  it  the  imperfections  of  a  barbarous  age, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  formed, 
and  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  true  outline  of  these  happy 
institutions  which  we  now  enjoy,  filled  up  and  perfected  by 
the  gradual  wisdom  of  many  centuries.  We  find  under  it  a 
people,  generally  speaking,  free  ;  a  king  acting  in  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  great  council,  formed  from  the  learned  and 
wealthy  of  his  realm;  the  administration  of  the  laws  open  and 
incorrupt,  cheap  and  at  each  man's  own  doors;  the  police 
jealous  and  severe,,  but  executed  by  the  people  themselves; 
the  tenure  of  lands  feudal  in  spirit,  but  divested  of  the  per- 
plexing and  oppressive  incidents  of  that  system  in  its  matu- 
rity. Had  this  constitution  been  in  full  vigour  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  descent,  William  would  never  have  ventured 
upon  that  bold  measure,  or  would  in  all  human  probability 
have  failed  in  the  attempt ;  but  besides  a  concourse  of  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  favourable  to  his  undertaking,  the  weak- 
ness of  some  of  the  preceding  reigns  had  in  fact  caused  the 
government  to  degenerate  to  a  mere  oligarchy  of  a  lew  leading 
houses ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Harold,  no  one  was  found 
among  those  whose  rank  and  power  might  have  justified  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown,  at  ail  tit  to  be  opposed  to  such  an  enemy 
as  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 

To  this  circumstance  mainly  must  be  attributed  Williams's 
speedy  and  decisive  success.  England  was  conquered,  not 
in  the  sense  in  which  lawyers  are  willing  to  interpret  the  term, 
as  if  it  signified  merely  a  peaceable  "  taking"  under  tjie  will 
of  the  Confessor,  and  distinguished  only  the  mode  of  acces- 
sion from  that  of  hereditary  descent;  but  in  the  literal  and 
Jiardest  sense  of  the  term,  her  crown  was  gained  by  conquest, 
and  her  people  were  reduced  to  an  almost  slavish  subjection. 
At  tirst,  indeed,  William  made  a  shew  of  moderation,  but  hs 
soon  availed  himself  of  the  plea  of  rebellion,  to  rivet  an  iron 
yoke  upon  the  necks  of  our  ancestors.  All  Englishmen  who 
had  obtained  honourable  offices  were  successively  deprived  of 
them ;  even  English  bishops  and  abbots  were  deposed,  (a 
peculiarly  strong  measure,  when  we  consider  that  Gregory 
V II.  at  that  time  filled  the  papal  chair)  the  most  eminent  of 
the  nobility  suffered  perpetual  imprisonment  or  death ;  the 
very  name  of  Englishman  was  turned  to  reproach  ;  the  lan- 
guage and  characters  were  rejected  as  barbarous  ;  in  all 
schools  children  were  taught   .French,   and  the  laws   were 
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adniinistei*ed  in  no  other  tongue.  Nor  was  this  all :  these 
political  oppressions  were  attended  by  a  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty almost  unprecedented  in  history.  Within  twenty  years 
from  the  accession  of  William,  almost  the  whole  soil  of  Eng- 
land had  been  divided  among  foreigners ;  and  the  same  great 
survey  of  Domesday  Book,  which  testifies  indisputably  this 
vast  territorial  revolution,  proves  also  in  another  way  the 
ruinous  oppression  of  the  conqueror.  That  invaluable  record 
states  the  condition  of  many  of  the  English  towns  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  of  its  own  compilation. 

"  At  the  former  epoch,  there  were  in  York  1607  inhabited 
houses,  at  the  latter  9fc>7  ;  at  the  former  there  were  in  Oxford  721, 
at  the  latter  243;  of  172  in  Dorchester,  100  were  destroyed ;  of 
243  in  Derby  103 ;  of  487  in  Chester  205 ;  and  scarcely  any  town 
fails  to  exhibit  marks  of  a  decayed  population." 

When  to  such  facts  as  these  we  add  the  devastation  of 
Yorkshire,  from  the  Tyne  to  the  H umber,  so  completely, 
that  for  nine  years  afterwards  there  was  not  an  inhabited  vil- 
lage in  the  whole  of  that  space — the  formation  of  the  new 
forest,  and  the  iniquitous  code  of  forest  laws — we  shall  not 
be  much  at  a  loss  for  the  true  character  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest. This  tyrannical  system  was  supported  by  a  vast  re- 
venue, and  a  large  body  of  stipendiary  troops,  scattered  over 
the  country,  and  quartered  upon  the  people,  whose  oppression 
they  secured. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  reads  the  history  of  these 
ages  in  England  and  compares  them  with  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding periods  in  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  superior  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  more 
compleat  subjection  of  the  nobles  in  the  former  country.  The 
revenue,  and  the  army  of  William  the  1st.  will  hardly  account 
for  it,  they  are  indeed  almost  as  much  consequences  as  causes 
of  his  power ;  neither  can  we  attribute  it  solely  to  the  policy  or 
the  vigour  of  the  monarch's  mind,  though  undoubtedly  all  these 
three  were  indispensable  conditions  of  its  maintenance.  Per- 
haps indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  assign  any  sole  and  single 
cause  for  an  event  so  remarkable;  it  is  easy  however  to  men- 
tion many  besides  those  which  we  have  enumerated,  which 
co-operated  to  produce  the  result.  Among  these  it  is  clear 
that  we  should  place  a  violation  of  the  feudal  system  which 
William  ventured  on  when  he  reduced  it  to  more  formal  order 
in  other  respects  than  it  had  been  established  in  before  the  con- 
quest. By  the  leading  principle  of  the  feuds  an  oath  of  fealty 
was  due  from  the  vassal  to  his  immediate  Lord,  and  to  none 
other.     Thus  the  King  of  France,  the  mediate  Lord,  or  Lord 
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Paramount,   had  no  feudal,  and  scarcely  any  royal  authority 
over  the  tenants  of  his  vassals  or  the  tenants  paravail,  as  they 
were  called.     William  however  demanded  and  received  the 
fealty  of  all  landholders  indiscriminately,  both  lords  and  te- 
nants, and  thus  broke  up  the  imperhun  in  iniperio,  which  was 
created  by  the  exclusive  dependence  of  the  vassal  on  the  Lord. 
Another  cause  was  the  comparative  smallness,  and  another 
still  more  important,  the  artfully  scattered  portions  of  the  ba- 
ronial fiefs.     The  Earl  of  Chester  possessed  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  county,  but  this  bore  no  comparison  to  the  dukedom 
of  Guienne,  or  the  county  of  Toulouse.     The  Earl  of  More- 
ton  was  the  most  richly  endowed  of  all  William's  followers, 
but  his  manors  were  dispersed  in  Cornwall,  Sussex,  York- 
shire, Northamptonshire,  and  many  other  counties.     It  is  ob- 
served indeed  by  Madox  that  the  knights'  fees  of  almost  every 
barony  were  scattered  over  various  counties.     Other  causes 
still  remain,  the  authority  of  the  King's  court,  and  the  admira- 
ble tribunals  of  the  hundred  and  county  which  had  survived 
the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  which  very  much  narrowed  the  rights 
of  territorial  jurisdiction,  the  great  pillar  of  the  aristocratical 
power  in  other  counties.     Several  facts  in  the  reigns  of  Wil- 
liam's sons  would  lead  us  to  add  another  singular,  but  not  un- 
natural cause,  the  hatred  of  the  English  for  their  more  imme- 
diate oppressors  ;  from  this  motive  they  threw  themselves  Upon 
several  occasions  with  blind  impetuosity  into  the  royal  ranks  in 
support  of  the  crown  against  refractory  barons. 

Whatever  were  the  causes,  the  fact  is  a  most  important  one 
in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  for  it  conduced  ultimately  to 
the  establishment  both  of  Lords  and  Commons  in  their  present 
rank  in  the  scale  of  government.  As  the  king-  on  the  one 
hand  had  less  to  fear  from  the  assemblage  of  the  barons  round 
his  person,  he  gratified  his  pride,  and  exercised  his  power  by 
requiring  their  regular  attendance  at  his  council,  and  they  at 
the  same  time,  however  irksome  the  duty,  were  constrained  to 
obey  the  summons.  That  which  had  been  a  badge  of  obedi- 
ence, became  in  process  of  time  a  privilege  of  rank  ;  and  thus 
grew  up  the  notion  of  an  hereditary  council,  the  peers  of  par- 
liament. On  the  other  hand,  as  the  power  of  the  crown 
pressed  both  upon  the  barons  and  the  people,  they  gradually 
learned  to  make  common  cause  against  its  abuses ;  in  the  coa- 
litions formed  at  different  times  against  the  reigning  monarch, 
the  people  became  an  integral  part,  the  barons  required  their 
assistance,  and  were  therefore  sincere  in  their  promises  of  re- 
dressing their  grievances.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that 
this  circumstance  has  contributed  very  essentially  to  the  pro- 
gressive, and  ceaseless  growth  of  our  tree  constitution;  it  has 
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given  a  union  to  the  different  members  of  the  body  politic, 
which  has  survived  the  occasions  that  first  called  it  forth  ;  and 
it  is  in  this  last  point  of  view  that  it  is  perhaps  more  important 
even  than  in  the  former.  Another,  and  a  still  more  characte- 
ristic circumstance,  which  may  be  traced  perhaps  to  the  same 
cause,  is  the  refusal  of  any  peculiar  civil  privileges  to  the 
lower  nobility,  or  those  whom  we  denominate  gentry.  In  al- 
most every  country  in  Europe,  the  appellations  of  nobleman 
and  gentleman  have  been  synonymous  ;  and  those  entitled  to 
bear  them,  from  whatever  cause,  have  been  distinguished  by 
hereditary  privileges  from  ordinary  freemen.  But  in  England, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  at  least  all  ranks  below  the 
peerage  itself  have  been  essentially  equal  in  their  legal  rights. 
And  even  the  privileges  of  the  peerage  itself  do  not  spread  as 
in  other  countries  beyond  the  actual  possessor.  English 
blood  is  not  ennobled  by  birth,  the  heir-apparent  of  the  pre- 
mier duke  is  but  a  commoner,  and  nothing  but  the  actual 
descent  of  the  peerage  on  him  confers  nobility. 

"  There  is  no  part,  (says  Mr.  Hallam),  perhaps  of  our  constitu- 
tion so  admirable  as  this  equality  of  civil  rights:  this  isonomia  which 
the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  only  hoped  to  find  in  democratica  1 
governments.  From  the  beginning  our  law  has  been  no  respecter 
of  persons.  It  screens  not  the  gentleman  of  antient  lineage  from 
the  judgment  of  an  ordinary  jury,  nor  from  ignominious  punishment. 
It  confers  not,  it  never  did  confer,  those  unjust  immunities  from 
public  burthens,  which  the  superior  orders  arrogated  to  themselves 
upon  the  continent.  Thus  while  the  privileges  of  our  peers,  as  he- 
reditary legislators  of  a  free  people,  are  incomparably  more  valuable 
and  dignified  in  their  nature,  they  are  far  less  invidious  in  their 
exercise  than  thoge  of  any  other  nobility  in  Europe.  It  is,  1  am 
firmly  persuaded,  to  this  peculiarly  democratical  character  of  the 
English  monarchy,  that  we  are  indebted  for  its  long  permanence, 
its  regular  improvement,  and  its  present  vigour.  It  is  a  singular,  a 
providential  circumstance,  that  in  an  age,  when  the  gradual  march 
of  civilization  and  commerce  was  so  little  foreseen,  our  ancestors 
deviating  1'rom  the  usages  of  neighbouring  countries,  should  as  if  de- 
liberately have  guarded  against  that  expansive  force,  which  ,in 
bursting  through  obstacles  improvidently  opposed,  has  scattered 
havoc  over  Europe."     Vol.  II.  P.   199. 

Such,  under  the  blessings  of  Providence,  have  been  the 
happy  results  of  the  power  of  the  crown  in  the  early  ages  of 
our  constitution  ;  but  as  these  were  results  but  little  to  have 
been  anticipated,  so  they  were  not  purchased  but  at  the  price 
of  much  and  severe  sisilering.  The  calamities  endured  by  the 
people  down  to  the  reign  of  Stephen  inclusive,  are  related  in 
general  and  perhaps  exaggerated  terms  by  the  contemporary 
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chroniclers  ;  their  language,  however,  is  too  uniform  and  im- 
pressive to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  from  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign, 
we  travel  by  better  light, — the  existing  records  of  the  Exche- 
quer. These  records  shew  a  system  of  extortion  from  the 
subject  which  would  seem  almost  incredible  on  less  conclusive 
authority.  Independently  of  all  the  feudal  aids  and  exactions, 
which  had  now  grown  to  their  highest  pilch,  a  practice  of  le- 
vying fines  prevailed,  regulated  as  it  should  seem  by  no  rule 
but  the  wants  or  even  the  whims  of  the  monarch.  Thus  men 
fined  for  the  king's  good  will,  or  that  he  would  remit  his  anger; 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  paid  a  ton  of  good  wine  for  not  re- 
minding the  King  (John)  to  give  a  girdle  to  the  Countess  of 
Albemarle  ;  and  Robert  de  Vaux  five  best  palfreys,  that  the 
same  king  might  hold  his  peace  about  Henry  Finel's  wife. 
One  may  smile  at  these  for  the  humor  of  them,  but  the  open 
sale  of  judicial  redress  must  be  regarded  with  more  unmixed 
feelings. 

"  Men  fined  to  have  right  done  them,  to  implead  a  certain  per- 
son, to  have  restitution  of  land  which  they  had  recovered  at  law,  to 
have  the  king's  help  against  the  adverse  suitor/' 

Yet  even  in  these  times  the  king  possessed  no  general  right 
of  taxation  ;  he  raised  money  indeed  without  the  intervention 
of  Parliament,  but  then  it  was  in  his  capacity  of  feudal  lord, 
and  limited  to  the  tenants  in  chief,  the  demesne  lauds  and 
the  royal  towns  ;  the  former  were  of  course  subject  to  the 
payment  of  aids  and  relief,  and  as  a  commutation  for  personal 
service  in  the  wars,  of  escuage;  the  two  latter  were  liable  to 
tallages,  an  irregular  and  arbitrary  levy  of  money  usually  set 
by  the  itinerant  justices  in  their  circuit,  against  whose  assess- 
ment, if  thought  excessive,  an  appeal  lay  to  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer.  To  these  sources  of  revenue  may  be  added 
the  customs  of  export  and  import,  and  the  tax  of  Dane- 
gelt,  the  ship-money  of  the  age,  which  appears  to  have 
been  imposed  at  the  king's  discretion,  but  the  latest  instance 
on  record  of  its  payment  is  in  the  20th  of  Henry  the  Second- 
.  The  right  of  general  legislation  certainly  resided  not  in  the 
king  alone,  but  conjointly  with  his  great  council,  that  is  to  say. 
new  laws  affecting  the  community  required  its  sanction ;  at  the 
same  time  this  was  no  security  against  the  most  tyrannical 
acts  of  the  prerogative  against  individuals.  In  this  state  of 
things,  it  would  be  surprising  if  much  discontent  was  not  felt 
by  the  people,  and  their  wishes  naturally  recurring  to  a  period> 
the  evils  of  which  were  both  lighter  in  themselves,  and  in  the 
lapse  of  time  partly  forgotten, 
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"  ft  became  the  favorite  cry  to  demand  the  Jaws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  the  Normans  themselves,  as  they  grew  dissatisfied 
with  the  royal  administration,  gradually  fell  into  these  English  sen- 
timents. ' 

To  promise  these  laws  was  the  favorite  bait  for  popular  affec- 
tion in  the  case  of  disputed  succession,  or  any  other  difficulty 
of  the  crown,  but  nothing1  effectual  was  done  in  the  way  of 
redress  for  the  past,  or  stable  reformation  for  the  future,   till 
the  concession  by  John  of  the  great  chatter  of  our  liberties. 

It  is  the  fate  of  almost  every  good  cause,  or  singular  bless- 
ing, to  become    weakened   and  degraded    in    common  esti- 
mation by  the  preposterous  admiration,  or  wicked  perversions 
of  weak  and  interested  men; — and  this  has  been  remarkably  the 
case  with  Margna  Charta.     It  has  been  quoted  in  our  own 
days  so  absurdly,  and  praised  so  insidiously  by  enthusiasts  and 
impostors,  that  too  many  well-meaning  men,  with  a  natural 
recoil,  have  been  disposer!  to  under-rate  its  importance,  and  dis- 
parage the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  those  who  framed  it.   This 
is,  however,  if  possible  a  still  more  dangerous  error ;  one  against 
which  we  would  more  earnestly  caution  all  those  over  whom  we 
possess  any  influence;  MagnaCharta  may  be  praised  for  what  it 
does  not  pretend  to,  or  cited  to  the  worst  of  purposes  for  what 
it  does  not  contain,  by  the  silly  citizen  or  the  worthless  and 
desperate  demagogue,  but  let  us  not  be  unjust  of  ungrateful, 
because  they  are  ignorant  or  wicked.     Deduct  from  Magna 
Charta  all  that  the  lapse  of  ages,  ami  the  change  of  institutions 
have  rendered  inapplicable  to  our  present  needs  (which  how- 
ever in  our  estimate  of  the  wisdom,  and  patriotism  of  those 
who  framed  its  provisions,   it  would  be  most  unjust  to  do)  it 
will  stili  remain  incomparably  the  most  important  event  ia 
our  civil  history,  after  that  Revolution,  among  whose  greatest 
blessings  it  was  that  it  preserved  the  charter  itself  from  anni- 
hilation.    We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  liallam,  "  that  it   is 
of  little  importance  by  what  motives  those  who  obtained  it 
were  guided." — This  seems  to  us  an  unphilosophisal  mode  of 
examining  any  institution  ;  but  it  is  far  too  cold  for  the  feelings 
With  which  we  regard  that  under  consideration.     And  when 
we  look  at  their  motives,  there  is  one  view  of  the  subject  not 
often  taken,  but  which  strikes  us  as  most  important  every  way, 
and  tending  especially  to  prove  the  purity  and  integrity,  not 
less  than  the  wisdom  of  at  least  the  principal  members  of  the 
coalition  ; — it  is  not  that  they  did  so  much,  but  thai  they  did 
not  do  more.     Abject  at  their  feet  lay  a  tyrant  not  more  odi- 
ous for  his  extortions,  his  cruelties  and  his  crimes,  than  con- 
temptible for  his  weakness,  his  cowardice,  and  his  want  of 
faith  ;  they  came  to  the  treaty  too  with  minds  exasperated  by- 
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a  thousand  private  and  public  wrongs ;— -yet  we  find  no  in- 
fringement of  the  essential  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  no 
sacrifice  of  our  national  independence,  for  the  aid  of  a  fo- 
reign power,  no  displacement  even  of  the  legitimate  though 
guilty  monarch.  Compared  with  the  ambiguous  names  of 
Hampden,  and  Sydney  Vane,  men  of  whom  to  say  the  least, 
the  motives  wrere  mixed,  and  the  conduct  excessive,  with. 
what  superior  lustre  shine  those  of  Archhishop  Langton,  and 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  two  pillars  g(  church  and  state, 
who  are  entitled  beyond  the  rest,  to  the  glory  of  this  grand  dis- 
play of  temperate  zeal,  and  fearless,  honest  principle. 

Less  than  this  we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  say  in  a  ge- 
neral way  of  Magna  Charla  ;  it  is  easy  to  give  an  idea  of  its 
principal  provisions  in  a  few  words,  the  feudal  oppressions,, 
which  then  pressed  harder  than  all  others  on  the  military  te- 
nants, were  redressed  by  a  regulation  of  the  rights  and  ser- 
vices of  the  lord  and  vassal ;  commerce  was  advanced  by 
more  liberal  enactments  in  favour  of  alien  merchants  residing 
here,  and  by  a  declaration  that  the  franchises  of  London,  and 
of  all  towns  and  boroughs  were  inviolable;  the  hardships 
of  the  forest  laws  were  mitigated  in  part  (they  received 
a  further  check  by  a  speciiick  charter  in  the  succeeding 
reign) :  the  expence  and  delays,  and  probably  the  mal-prac- 
tices  of  the  tribunal  for  settling  important  disputes  between 
man  and  man,  were  remedied  by  separating  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  from  the  person  of  the  king,  and  fixing  it  per- 
manently at  Westminster;  no  aid  or  escuage,  except  the 
three  strictly  feudal,  and  recognised,  was  to  be  levied  hence- 
forth without  consent  of  Parliament ;  the  grievous  fines  and 
amercements,  noticed  above,  were  restrained  within  certain 
limits ;  and  finally,  what  alone  would  entitle  the  charter 
to  all  the  veneration  with  which  Englishmen  ever  regard  it,  it 
was  declared  in  simple  but  weighty  words  ;  no  free  man  shall 
be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold  or 
liberties,  or  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or 
any  otherwise  destroyed,  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him  nor  send 
upon  him,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law 
of  the  land. — We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny,  or 
delay  to  any  man  justice  or  right."  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Ha!  lam 'that  "from  the  moment  that  the  seal  was  affixed  to  these 
memorable  sentences,  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  virtually 
a  part  of  every  Englishman's  rights;  the  statute  of  Charles  the 
Second  has  undoubtedly  rendered  it  more  practically  re- 
medial, but  it  is  surely  founded  on  the  charter  which  esta- 
blished as  a  fundamental  principle  that  no  man  could  be 
detained  in  prison  without  a  trial. 
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From  this  period,  while  on  the  one  hand  we  learn  from 
Madox  that  the  perversions  of  right  which  disgrace  the  rolls 
of  the  exchequer,  become  less  frequent,  on  the  other  we 
meet  with  no  more  of  those  indefinite  and  uncertain  aspirations 
for  the  laws  of  the  Confessor. — Englishmen  now  looked  with 
steady  regard  to  the  great  charter.  Providence  favoured 
their  growing  liberties  in  a  singular  manner  by  interposing  the 
long  reign  of  the  feeble  and  worthless  Henry,  between  that 
of  John  and  the  vigorous  and  ambitious  Edward.  Parliament 
also  displayed  great  wisdom  in  accommodating  itself  to  cir- 
cumstances from  time  to  time  so  as  to  procure  repeated  con- 
firmations of  the  great  charter,  by  which  at  a  period  when  the 
nature  of  legal  obligation  was  but  ill  understood,  it  acquired 
additional  security.  These  ratifications  were  always  pur- 
chased by  the  grant  of  subsidies,  and  thus  gradually  esta- 
blished that  correspondence  between  supply  and  redress, 
which  has  been  for  many  ages  so  marked  a  feature,  so  inva- 
luable an  ingredient  in  our  constitution.  The  power  of  grant- 
ing supplies,  implies  the  power  of  withholding  them,  nor  was 
this  a  nominal  privilege  in  the  reign  of  Henry :  his  applications 
for  money  were  sometimes  answered  with  complaints,  some- 
times the  supply  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  certain  of  their 
own  number,  who  were  to  expend  it  for  the  public  good  under 
a  responsibility  to  Parliament,  and  sometimes  it  was  entirely 
and  resolutely  denied.  Indeed  the  charter  had  done  its  work, 
and  a  marked  change  is  now  visible  both  in  the  theory  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  the  actual  feelings  of  the  subject.  Brac- 
ton,  a  judge  in  that  reign,  lays  down  with  a  bold  hand  the 
.«ame  limitations  on  the  royal  prerogative,  which  are  now  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  Ma  the  w  Paris,  the  contemporary  historian, 
is  lull  of  the  most  independent  and  uncourtiy,  we  may  add  too 
even  the  most  indecorous  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  king 
and  his  ministers. 

A  very  few  words  upon  the  administration  of  justice  wilt 
conclude  our  sketch  of  this  second  or  Anglo-Norman  period 
of  our  constitution.  In  this  a  very  important  change  had  taken 
place  from  the  state  in  which  it  stood  before  the  conquest.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  the  main  stream  of  jus- 
tice flowed  in  the  provincial  courts  of  the  county  and  hundred, 
and  that  the  royal  judges  possessed  a  less  important  share  of 
business,  and  were  less  frequently  resorted  to.  There  was  a 
freedom  and  simplicity  in  these  Saxon  courts,  which  was  little 
congenial  to  the  arbitrary  notions  of  William,  or  the  finesse  of 
his  Norman  lawyers  ;  in  them  too  it  was  less  easy  to  accom- 
plish his  iavorite  project,  the  abolition  of  the  English  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Norman  language.     The  king's  court  was 
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therefore  established  in  his  palace,  composed  of  the  great 
officers  of  state,  with  any  additional  barons  whom  the  king 
might  please  to  appoint.  A  branch  of  this  was  very  early  held 
in  a  different  part  of  the  palace  lor  the  special  administration 
of  the  revenue,  and  very  early  civil  pleas  also  were  decided, 
and  judgments  recorded  in  this  court,  called  from  the  chec- 
quered  cloth  on  the  table,  which  was  used  for  reckoning  the 
king's  receipts,  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  These  courts  pos- 
sessed some  advantages  over  the  provincial  tribunals  from 
their  greater  freedom  from  partiality  and  intimidation,  but 
they  were  much  more  tedious  and  expensive  in  their  process. 
To  meet  this  inconvenience,  Henry  the  Second  established 
itinerant  justices  to  decide  civil  and  criminal  pleas  within  each 
county.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  English  law ;  its  direct  effect  was  to  preserve  us 
from  the  enormous  number  and  complexity  of  local  customs 
into  which  the  law  of  other  feudal  countries  split ;  by  placing 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men, 
who  had  all  learned  in  the  same  school,  who  practised  in  the 
same  central  court  in  the  palace,  and  who  had  opportunities  of 
familiarity  and  intercourse  lor  conferring  upon  disputed  points 
in  the  intervals  of  their  circuits.  When  in  process  of  time 
the  system  was  carried  a  step  farther,  and  the  same  persons 
who  travelled  into  the  provinces,  also  tilled  the  benches  of  the 
stationary  courts  in  the  metropolis,  this  uniformity  became 
more  complete,  and  that  invaluable  assurance  arose,  to  use  the 
words  of  our  author, 

"  Which  is  felt  by  the  poorest  and  most  remote  inhabitant  of 
England,  that  his  right  is  weighed  by  the  same  incorrupt,  and  acute 
understanding,  upon  which  the  decision  of  the  highest  questions  is 
reposed." 

The  king's  court  suffered  a  further  diminution  of  its  power 
and  jurisdiction  about  the  time  of  Richard  the  First,  by  the 
separation  of  the  Common  Pleas  form  it,  in  which  were  tried 
civil  suits  between  individuals  ;  and  it  was  this  branch,  which 
as  we  have  noted  above,  was  rendered  stationary  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Magna  Charta. 

The  great  officers  of  state  now  withdrew  from  the  king's 
court,  which  changed  its  style  to  that  of  the  King's  Bench,  or 
the  court  coram  ipso  rege,  or  coram  rege  ubicunque  juerit.  It 
was  indeed  shorn  of  its  beams,  but  there  was  a  better  reason 
for  their  departure ;  in  lieu  of  the  simple  maxims  of  Saxon 
jurisprudence,  which  a  bench  of  soldiers  or  statesmen  might  be 
well  competent  to  understand  and  act  upon,  a  system  of  laws  had 
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grown  up,  which  demanded  a  subtler  intellect  and  a  deeper 
learning  for  their  administration.  1  aaJities  the  Normau 

er~  possessed  in  a  remarkable  d<^:  added  to 

them  a  remarkable  enthusiasm  ia  the  profession  to  which  they 
Under  their  hands  the  on  law  grew  up; 

•'.-r  n  which  it 
to  deride  and  igh  against  as  at  on  dandcruel,   but 

with  ail  it^  faults  we  shouk  try  to  change  it  as  a  whole 

for  any  other  which  the  wisest  of  theorist    e  ■  -  -  amused  him- 
self in  projecting.     We  own  we  Lave  .and  early  preju- 
dices in  its  favour,  yet  we  are  by  no  means  blind  to  its  la 
and  we  will  never  lift  our  \oiee  against  a  reform  of  them  v. 
attemj.                       -tent  heads  and  honest  hearts.     We  think 
it  more  manly  to  say  this,  than  to  eo  with  the  inge- 
bioas  and  benevolent  sophistry  of  a  Biackstone,  to  palliate  or 
defend  what   may    admit    indeed   of    a   technical   apok. 
and  he  accounted  for  on   technical  grounds,  but  still  is  no; 
the  lew  really,  or  perpetually  fell  as  incongruous,  and  inconve- 
nient.    However,  the  lover  of  the  common  law  may  safely 
admit  a  great  deal ;  be  may  admit  that  it  borrows  little  from 
the  maxims  of  philosophers.,  or  the  institutions  of  other  coun- 
tries :  that  it  sometimes               its            pies,  and  those  too  of 
a  nature  merely  ;                  jtto  preposterous  and  inconsistent 
i                      that  it  liasaiwa^-.  the  provision 
vlrid  lime  or  circumstances  had  rendered  unjust  or  imprac- 
ticable,   by  an  ingenuity  too  often   sophistical,   rather  than 
at  once  abandon  it:   to  make  a  shift  with  that  which  wns, 
;gh  it  must  be  Im                   isted  from  its  original  purpose 
a  eboMJ  machinery  of  fictions  and  intendment*,  rather 
than  If              a  new  face  of  1                            .  and  suitable  re- 
§rulatk:  -     He  ■       admit  aiv,,  and  he  will  do  so  with  peculiar 
ret,   that  this  unaccommodati:            it  ha-,  deprived  m  of 
:efit  of  a  trial  by  jar*  in  by  far  the  larger  number,  and 
fee  most  important  of  tin          ites  which  affect  the  proper! 
of  individuals,  and  swelled  the  power,  and  enlarged  the  pro- 
vir.            rareoorl                                  ormous,  and  most  incon- 
venie,.             ,t.     It  requires  b            t  ldents  insight  into  thq 
to  see  these  defects  in  it,  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has 
in  elder  times  been  adminis'e.e'J ;  a  spirit  now  so  intimately 
blended  with  its  institutions,   that  we  rnu»t  not  wonder  if  we 
find  the  most  liberal  judge  unable  to  extricate  him>elf  whollv 
from  its  infkeoo      Bat             ill  this               and  admitted  and 
Isjaeated,  enough  of  excel]            .11  still  remain,  enough  of 
mirable  wisdom  in  the  conception,  and  real  adaptation  to  the, 
*s  oflife  in  t\             ition,  tojustify  all  the  fondness  and 
iusiasm  with  wLith  an  old  la-                 rds  the  unwritten 
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code  of  h"s  country.  It  would  be  wide  from  our  purpose  to 
enter  into  any  detail  of  these  excellencies,  and  mi^ht  lead  us 
into  depths  da   _        is     wr  simple  re\.c        s,  is  refl 

.[•  ordinary  readers  ;  but  it  r                      -     ess  i     *  work  of 
general  circulation,  and  in  such  times  is   I     -      to  notice  I 
common  objections,  which  admit  ofshnrt  and  general  answers: 
tlie  uncertainty    and  the  obscurity   of  our  law.     The  first  is 
founded  on  a  gross  fallacy,  confounding- the  dubious  issue  of  a 
-     :.  with  the  principles  of  law  on  which  it  is  determined.     It 
may  be  very  difficult  to  predict  the  issue  of  any  suit.  I 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  bow  tJke  fact*  will  appear  upon  exa- 
mination at  the  trial;  and  we  have  heard  that  it  is  a  com: 
complaint             .  lawyers,  that  they  turn  out  there  so  often 
und  so  materially  different  from  the  representation  of  them 
made  by  t              •  himself.     But  as  to  the  real  poiut  in  dis- 
pute, .Sir  W.  Biaekstone's  answer  is  conclusive,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  profession  will  bear  us  out  in  a  si ent  which  we 

berfrom  the  printed  reports,  thai  after  all  the  interested 
subtlety,  and  industry  of  advocates,  there  are  not  s:v  canes  ot 
law  argued  m  a  Tear,  about  which  the  least  doubt  e\ists  in  the 
mind  of  an]  competently  informed  lawyer.  The  tact  is,  that 
vexatm  qoestiones  of  the  law  are  m  an  immense  propor- 
tion less  than  in  am  other  science.  The  other  objection  ad- 
mits  of  a  still  shorter  answer ;  .  ish  troutat^ 

a>  ■  rule  of  conduct,   is  obscure,  we  simply  deny,  and  we 
very  sure  that  it  scarcely  ever  happens  to  a  man  to  doubt  .i> 
to  the  legality  of  this  or  that  line  of  action,  except  in  points 

ch  are  within  the  provisions  of  the  sfnfatfi  law  ;  but  that 
the  common  law  considered  as  a  science  to  be  studied,  has  its 
peculiar  terms,  and  its  technicalities,  which  baffle  the  oomanan 
reader,  we  very  readily  and  gladly  admit  ;  sorrj  indeed  should 
we  be  it  it  were  of  a  popular  character,  se  as  to  teu.pt  OH 
countrymen    or  our  countrywomen    (lot  in  tin-    days  they 

lid  not  be  long  behind  in  the  studj  to  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  it.     The  papmiarit*  of  science  is  in  our 

ids  a  miserable  quackery,  which  should  have  had  its  day  by 
tins  time  ;  a  quackery  degrading  to  the  subject,  and  useless  to 
the  object ;  but  a  dabbling  in  the  law  must  be  wt  rse  than  use- 
1.  ss  ;  of  all  changes  in  the  national  charm  tar  then    3  sea  celv 

any  which  we  should  SHW  e  lament,  than    the   introduclion   ci 
I  shrewd,    litigious,  u  petti  .."  dtspos  which  a 

genera),  andsl  ►hit  reading  of  our  law  boohs  would  J  to 

produce 

It  is  high  tune  to  return  to  Mr   Hallani.  who  dates  his  : 
period  or  that  of  the   1         h  Constitution,     ophaticall    - 

am  the  cud  of  the  roij  u  of  kietury  ill ;  and  his  rem 

1  I  2 
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son  for  choosing  this  point  in  our  history  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era,  is,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  J,  began 
the  constant  and  settled  representation  of  the  commons  in 
parliament.  And  this  is  certainly  a  satisfactory  reason,  be- 
cause then  and  then  only  can  the  English  Constitution  be 
said  in  strictness  to  have  begun  its  existence,  when  the 
government  was  by  kings,  lords,  and  commons. 

The  lust  great  constitutional  act  of  Edward's  reign,  ex- 
torted  from  him  principally  by  bis  own  wants,  and  by  the 
talents,  the  firmness,  and  the  patriotism  of  Humphrey 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  and  Roger  Bigod,  Earl 
of  Norfolk,  was  the  confirmatio  char  tar  urn,  passed  in  the 
25th  year  of  it.  Besides  imposing  more  solemn  sanctions 
on  the  due  observance  of  the  great  charter,  this  statute  re- 
nounced the  prerogative  of  levying  monev  on  the  subject. 
"  but  by  the  common  assent  of  the  realm  ;"  thus  giving  that 
legal  security  to  private  property,  which  the  charter  itself 
had  given  to  personal  liberty. 

From  the  notice  of  this,  Mr.  Ilallam  passes  to  a  question 
which  he  has  discussed  with  great  learning  and  acuteness, 
and  what  in  such  a  question  is  perhaps  more  valuable  and 
more  rare,  great  fairness  and  impartiality  ;  this  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  parliament.  We  cannot  venture  upon  more 
than  a  very  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  (acts  in  the  inquiry, 
but  it  might,  or  it  ought  to  silence  the  flippancy,  and  the 
fluency  of  certain  orators  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  if  they  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  see  what  a 
question  it  is,  which  they  handle  with  so  much  self-com- 
placency, and  such  sovereign  contempt  for  all  who  venture  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  them. 

.From  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  th»  Bishops  sitting  per- 
haps, not  so  much  by  virtue  of  their  baronies,  as  in  repre- 
sentation of  the  Church,  and  in  the  right  of  their  superior 
learning,  and  the  earls  and  barons  formed  the  great  council 
of  the  kingdom.  The  titie  of  earl  was  no  longer  so  strictly 
official  as  before  the  Conquest,  still  it  seems  to  have  borne 
jsome  relation  to  the  county,  and  to  have  carried  with  it  some 
power  and  profit  from  the  particular  province.  These  is  a 
greater  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  different  decrees  of 
barons,  and  how  far  the  barony  was  the  same  with,  or  distinct 
from,  the  tenancy  by  knight's  service  in  chief;  into  this 
question  we  will  not  enter,  but  confine  ourt  *  ,es  to  leading 
facts.  In  the  Magna  Charta,  John  promises  that  whenever 
an  aid  or  scuta  fije  shall  be  required,  faciemus  summoneri  ar- 
chiepisco^jos,  episcopos,  abbates,  coraites,  et  majores  harbnes 
regni  sigiiiutnii  per  literas    nostras.     Et  pryrteiea   faciemrw 
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summoned  in  generali,  per  vice-comites  et  hallicos  nostras, 
cmnes  alios  qui  in  capite  tenent  de  nobis.  At  this  time  then 
it  is  clear  that  ail  tenants  in  chief,  i.  e.  who  held  their  estates 
immediately  from  the  crown,  were  entitled  to  their  summons 
to  parliament;  the  greater  barons  by  writs  specially  directed 
to  themselves,  the  rest,  through  a  general  one,  to  the  sheriffs 
of  their  counties,  or  the  bailiffs  of  particular  liberties.  Thy 
next  step  in  the  enquiry  would  be  to  ascertain  when  these 
latter  lost  their  right  of  personal  summons,  and  the  attend- 
ance upon  the  principle  of  representation  began.  This  is  a 
point  of  much  obscurity,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  value  of 
the  right  was  then  so  little  felt,  whilst  the  exercise  ol*  it  was 
found  so  burthensome,  that  it  would  be  surrendered  without 
any  unwillingness.  Indeed  we  have  evidence  at  much  later 
periods  of  whole  communities  shrinking  from  the  burthen  of 
maintaining  representatives,  and  earnestly  soliciting  a  dis- 
charge from  that  which  is  now  esteemed  so  high  a  privilege. 
We  are  not,  however,  without  evidence  of  a  gradual  progress 
towards  representation;  in  the  15th  year  of  King  John,  we 
kave  a  writ  of  gammons  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  whereby 
among  others  they  are  required  to  return  "  four  discreet 
knights  each  from  their  county;"  "  to  talk  with  us  concerning 
the  affairs  of  our  kingdom."  These  may  not  have  been 
elected  by  the  freeholders,  but  returned;,  as  a  jury,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  sheriff;  stiil  it  is  clear  that  they  form  a  link 
in  the  chain.  In  the  4th  and  9th  of  Henry  III,  we  find 
writs  for  knights  to  be  freely  chosen  in  the  county-court,  to 
assess  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  parliament,  which  had 
been  done  in  former  times  by  the  justices  of  assise.  In  the 
3Sth  of  the  same  king,  we  have  a  writ  commanding  the 
sheriff 

"  To  cause  to  come  before  the  King's  Council  at  Westminster, 
on  the  15th  day  after  Easter,  two  good  and 'discreet  knights  of  his 
county,  whom  the  men  of  the  county  shall  have  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  in  the  stead  of  all,  and  each  of  them,  to  consider,  a;ong 
with  the  knights  of  other  counties,  what  aid  they  will  grant  to  the 
king." 

Still  we  are  confined  to  counties ;  at  length  in  the  49fh  of 
the  same  king,  writs  were  issued  to  all  sheriffs  directing  them 
to  return  two  knights  for  the  body  of  their  county,  with  two 
citizens  or  burgesses  for  every  citv  and  borough  contained  in 
it. 

Here  the  inquiry  apparently  ends,  but  appoint  cf  even 
more  importance,  viewing  the  subject  practically,  remains, 
on  which  we  will  say  but  a  few  words :  representation  being 
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established,   whom   did    the    knights   and    burgesses    repre- 
sent?  Who  were  the  electors?  K  the  sitting   by  deputation 
was  a  gradual   departure  from,    and   a  substitution   for  the 
pergonal  sitting  of  the  tenants  m  chief  only,  and  to  this  the 
evidence  of  records  speaks  most  incontrovertibly,  then  they 
who  were  entitled  to  vote  originally,  should  in  all  fairness  have 
been  the  tenants  in  chief  only.      This  is  rattier  a  startling 
conclusion  tor  the  reformist,  who  appeals  to  antiquity  in  sup- 
port of  a  universal,  or  even  an  extended  suffrage;  but  we  are 
certainly  of  opinion,  after  weighing  the  evidence,  that  this 
was  oiiginally  the  nature  of  our  House  of  Commons.     The 
grounds  lor  supposing  that  all  freeholders  voted,  admit  of  easy 
answer,  resting  principally  on  certain  general  Wrords  in  the 
Writs,  which  it  m;  y  be  shewn  in  other  cases  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  their  full  meaning;  while,   on  the  other  hand,  ar- 
guments are  adduced,  which  we  see  no  mode  of  getting  over. 
One  seems  so  striking  and  obvious,  that  we  will  shortly  state 
it  in  support  of  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  come.     The 
writ  for  the  wages  of  the  knights  and  burgesses  to  defray  their 
expences  in  parliament,  directed  the  sheriff*  to  levy  them  on 
the   commons    of  the   county,    tarn    infra    libertaies   quam 
extra*'.     But  persons  holding  of  subjects  endeavoured  to 
exempt  themselves  from  this  burthen,  and  to  meet  these  at- 
tempts we  have  a  series  of  petitions  in  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward III,   and  Richard  II;  and  finally  a  statute  in  the  12th 
year  of  the  latter  reign,  ordaining  that  all  lands  not  discharged 
by  prescription  should  contribute  to  the  payment  of  wages. 
JNow  if  there  were  no  distinction   between   tenants  in  chief, 
and   tenants  of  mesne    lords,    if  both   were   equally  repre- 
sented   in   parliament,   how  can   we  account  for  the  latter 
ever  claiming  the  exemption  ?  on  the  other  hand  when  the 
statute  had  definitively  thrown  the  burthen  on  both,  we  can 
easily  see  how,   for  that  very  reason,  it  might  appear  harsh. 
to  make  anv  further  distinction  in  their  rights,  and  thus  the 
tenants  of  mesne  lords  might  obtain  a  participation  in  the 
privilege  of  voting. 

The  knights  of  shires  then  met  in  parliament  as  the  repre- 
sentatives probably  of  men,  who  in  former  ages  had  enjoyed 

*  We  insert  these  words',  becnusc  Mr.  Hallam  docs,  awl  seems  to  lay  a  stress 
on  them,  as  mere  emphatically  marking  the  univenaiity  of  the  levy;  but  we 
must  say  in  fairness,  Unit  they  do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  that  force.  We  think 
they  regarded  only  the  mode  of  collection,  and  ansueied  to  what  is  called  the 
non-oinittas  chmse  in  common  writs,  empowering  the  sheriff  to  enter  particular 
iianchbes  without  a  mandate  to  the  bailiffs  of  them.  Such  a  clause  would  have 
been  neces>arv  equally,  if  tenants  in  chief  only  Lad  been  subject  to  the  levy, 
because  they  might  hold  franchists  in  chief,  where  the  sheriJf  without  it  could 
not  enter.    litv. 
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the  right  at  least  of  appearing  there  personally ;  it  is  no  dif- 
ficult matter  to  account  tor  the  introduction  of  the  burgesses 
Commerce  had  now  brought  great  wealth  into  the  country, 
and  the  towns  especially  had  become  more  wealthy  and  inde- 
pendent. The  wants  of  the  crown  were  great,  and  the  sub- 
jects' means  of  supplying  them  were  increased,  but  with  these 
means  had  also  spread  a  general  spirit  of  liberty,  and  even 
before  the  confirmation  of  the  charters,  the  custom  of  setting 
tallages  at  discretion,  and  other  arbitrary  impositions,  excited 
murmurs  probably  too  loud  and  general  to  be  disregarded. 
The  expedient  of  assembling  deputies  from  the  commercial 
class,  and  trying  the  willingness  rather  than  forcing  the  re- 
luctance of  the  people  was  an  obvious  and  at  first  a  very  suc- 
cessful one. 

"  Whether  it  were,"  says  our  author,  "  from  the  complacency 
of  the  commons  at  being  thus  admitted  among  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  or  from  a  persuasion  that  the  king  would  take  their  money 
if  they  refused  it;  or  from  inability  to  withstand  the  plausible  rea- 
sons of  his  ministers,  or  from  the  private  influence  to  which  the 
leaders  of  every  popular  assembly  have  been  accessible,  much  more 
was  granted  in  subsidies  after  the  representation  of  towns  com- 
menced than  had  ever  been  extorted  in  tallages."     Vol.  II.  p.  240. 

And,  indeed,  as  to  procure  money  was  the  sole  object 
of  calling  them  together,  so  for  a  long  time,  (the  whole, 
perhaps,  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I,)  the  granting  it  was  their 
main  business.  The  words  of  the  writs  of  summons  seem 
scarcely  to  imply  the  exercise  of  any  deliberative  power  on 
general  questions,  and  the  commons  are  not  even  named  in 
the  preamble  of  any  statute  till  the  last  year  of  Edward  I. 
"  Upon  more  than  one  occasion  the  sheriffs  were  directed  to 
return  the  same  members  who  had  sat  in  the  last  parliament, 
unless  prevented  by  death  or  infirmity."  How  the  commons 
sate  at  first,  separately,  or  in  one  house  with  the  peers,  has 
been  made  a  question,  and  we  believe  it  is  a  common  opinion 
that  the  two  bodies  formed  at  first  but  one  great  council. 
It  is  probable  that  they  may  have  sate  in  the  same  room,  that 
is,  the  commons  at  the  bottom  of  Westminster  Hall,  while 
the  lords  occupied  the  higher  end ;  but  we  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  the  haughty  aristocracy  of  lay  and  spiritual  peers, 
would  have  suffered  themselves,  not  only  to  be  degraded 
by  the  intermixture  of  the  low-born  burgesses  of  the  towns, 
but  to  be  deprived  aUo  of  their  real  power  by  the  voices  of 
the  commons,  who  would  have  out-numbered  them  upon 
every  debate.  Nor  are  we  without  abundant  extrinsic 
evidence,    that  the  houses   were   separate  from  the  begin- 
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ring ;  all  through  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  we  iind  the  three 
estates  granting-  subsidies    in    different  proportions  * ;   thus 
in  the  23d  year  of  his  reign,  the  earls,   barons,  and  knights, 
gave  the  king  an  eleventh,  the  clergy  a  tenth,  whiie  he  ob- 
tained a  seventh  from  the  citizens  and  burgesses;  these  dis- 
tinct grants  imply  distinct  grantors,  at  least  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  the  humble   commons   interfered  with  that  of 
the  barons.     A^ain,  in  the  11th  of  Edward  I.  the  lords  as  • 
sembled  at  Shrewsbury,   while   the    commons  sat  at  Acton 
Burnell ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  we  have  numerous 
instances  of  distinct  petitions   presented  by  the  commons  for 
the  redress  of  public  grievances,  wherein  there  is  no  appear- 
ance that  the  lords  participated  in  any  way. 

It  was  happy,  perhaps,  for  our  constitution,  that  the  House 
of  Commons   grew   into   consistency   and   shape   under   the 
vigorous  and  ambitious  reign  of  such  a  man  as  Edward  I. ; 
the  tendency  of  a  popular  body,  especially  in  ages  of  sim- 
plicity, and  when  the  arts  of  corruption  are  little  practised, 
and  less   systematized,  is  to  excess  and  intemperance;  the 
growth  of  liberty,  to  be  healthy  and  lasting,  should  be  slow, 
and    in   spite   of  some    difficulties ;    and    had   the  commons 
sprung   at  once   into   the   power   and   independence   which 
they  displayed  under  the  warm  sun  of  Edward  Il's  weak- 
ness  and  imprudence,   they  might  probably  have  exercised 
them  in  a  manner  to  disgust  the  aristocracy,   and  to  have 
united  it  with  the  crown  in  the  project  of  crushing  a  dan- 
gerous rival   in  its  infancy.     But  the  mind   of  Edward  I. 
kept  them  in  due  order,  at  the  same  time  that  his  reign  was 
one  of  slow  and  unmarked  accession  to  their  real  strength  ; 
and  when  the  new  monarch  mounted  his  father's  throne,   they 
both  knew  their  power,   and  were  competent  to  exercise  it 
discreetly  and  systematically  as  circumstances  required.     In 
the  very  second  year  of  his  reign,  they   granted  the  25th 
penny  of  their  goods  upon  this  condition,  "  that  the  king 


*  Wo  have  used  this  argument  in  deference  (a  deference  justly  due)  to  Mr 
JIallam,  but  we  confe».snot  without  suspicion  of  its  fallacy.  It  seems  m  us  to 
prove  too  much  for  the  point  in  issue;  in  it,  and  in  many  other  cases  cited  by 
]\Ir.  H.  the  grant  of  the  knights  is  in  a  different  proportion  from  that  of  the 
citizens;  if  then  from  a  difference  between  that  of  the  lords  and  the  citizens,  it 
is  inferred  that  the  grantors  vveie  distinct,  how  is  the  same  inference  not  to  tie 
•dawn  from  the  s-ame  fact  as  it  existed  between  the  knigiiis  and  citizens.  Yet 
ve  know  not,  that  this  has  ever  been  asserted.  Neither  aie  we  satisfied  with  the 
positive  justness  of  the  inference;  we  see  nothing  a  priori, ■absar&  in  supposing 
that  each  different  class  of  (lie  same  council  n.ight  liist  settle  apart  in  an  in- 
formal way  the  proportion  according  to  which  it  v.n,uld  contribute,  and  then  that 
I  lie  imposition  might  be  the  formal  joint  act  of  the  whole-  At  the  same  lime, 
that  we  express  our  doubts  of  the  soundness  of  thh  argument,  we  should  add,  that 
the  main  position  seems  to  us  sufficiently  established  by  those  which  follow,     lien. 
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should  take  advice,  and  grant  redress  upon  certain  articles 
wherein  they  are  aggrieved."     Nor  were  4  they  looked  to  now 
as  the  great  remedial  court  for  relief  only    of  the   public 
grievances,    but    also    of    the    private    oppressions    of    the 
subject;  in  the  5th  of  Edward   II.   an  act  passed,   ordaining, 
that  the  king  should  hold  a  parliament  once  or,  if  necessary, 
twice  in  every  year,  that  the  pleas  which  have  been  delayed, 
and  those  where  the  justices  have  differed,  may  be  brought 
to  a  close.     This,  and  a  similar  statute  of  the  preceding  year, 
have  been  often  pressed,  we  believe,  into  the  support  of  the 
monstrous  doctrine  of  annual  parliaments ;    but  it  is  hardly 
worth  remarking,   that  when    the   manner  of  election   then 
practised  is  taken  into  the  account,  annual  sessions  of  par- 
liament fully  satisfy  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  very  words  of 
the  two  acts;  neither  do  they  justify  the  practice  of  private 
petitions  to  the  house  for  the  redress  of  hardships,  which  are 
cognizable  in  Ihe  courts  of  law :  these  last   were  then,  per- 
haps,  r.ot  sufficiently  honest,  certainly  not  strong  enough  to 
stand   between  the  subject  and  the  arm  of  power;  imputa- 
tions which  no  rational  and  honest  man  will  make  against  the 
seats  of  legal  justice  in  the  present  age. 

But  it  is  to  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  the  great 
Edward,  that  the  lover  of  the  commons  house  of  England  will 
direct  the  attention  of  the  historical  student.  The  seedling 
which  had  become  hardy  under  the  cold  winds  of  the  grand- 
father's reign,  and  expanded  luxuriantly  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  the  father's  weakness,  was  now  a  mighty  tree,  and 
able  to  contend  with  the  policy  as  well  as  power  of  the  son, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  strongest  monarchs,  and  certainly  not 
the  least  disposed  to  unrestrained  prerogative  of  all  that 
have  possessed  the  English  throne.  The  ambition  which 
tempted  him  to  long,  and  expensive  wars  abroad,  was  a 
mighty  ally  of  the  commons  in  the  contest;  but  this  alone 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  the  establishment  upon  a  firm 
footing  of  three  essential  principles  of  our  constitution, 

"  The  illegality  of  raising  money  without  consent,  the  neces- 
sity that  both  houses  should  concur  for  any  alterations  in  the  law, 
and  lastly,  the  right  of  the  commons  to  inquire  into  public  abuses, 
and  to  impeach  public  counsellors." 

Mr.  Hallam  exhibits  proofs,  that  by  the  close  of  Edward's 
reign,  these  three  points  as  principles  were  established;  the 
first  point  is  proved  by  a  series  <■['  parliamentary  rolls,  con- 
taining petitions  from  the  commons,  and  answers  from  the 
crown;  the  second  point  appears  from  the  different  wording 
pi"  the  enacting  clauses  in  acts  of  parliament,   in   which  the 
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commons  are  now  as  rarely  omitted,  as  they  had  used  to  bfc 
rarely  mentioned;  but  this  point  is  not  established  without 
observing*  a  distinction  between  ordinances  and  statutes, 
■which  is  not  very  clearly  deiined,  but  which  seems  to  have 
turned  rather  upon  the  subject  matter  than  upon  the  enacting1 
parties.  Lawyers,  indeed,  have  defined,  an  ordinance  to  be 
a  regulation  proceeding  front  the  king  and  lords,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  commons, — it  seems  safer  to  say,  that  an 
ordinance  might  proceed  from  the  two  former  alone,  (for  it 
is  certain  that  it  sometimes  proceeded  from  all  three,)  but 
that  a  statute  could  not.  It  appears  from  several  instances, 
that  there  was  at  that  time,  instead  of  the  legislative  mania 
of  the  present  day,  a  just  reluctance  to  innovate  and  mul- 
tiply the  laws  of  the  land.  It  was  a  common  answer  to  a 
petition  of  the  commons,  that  it  could  not  be  granted  without 
making  a  new  law.  From  this  reluctance  arose  a  custom^ 
where  the  matter  was  experimental  or  of  a  transitory  nature,  to 
pass  it  by  way  of  ordinance,  in  which  case  it  was  not  entered 
on  record  upon  the  roll  of  parliament,  and  might,  witn  less 
formality,  be  amended  in  the  next  parliament.  These  or- 
dinances were  often  established  in  great  councils,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  commons,  and  do  not  impeach  the  general 
proposition  as  to  that  which  was  considered  a  statute,  and 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safer  too 
not  to  omit  another  distinction  of  that  which  was  merely  de- 
claratory of  the  existing  law,  from  that  which  was  a  permanent 
innovation,  and  to  allow  that  the  crown  still  exercised  the 
power  in  the  former  case,  of  singly  declaring  what  was  the 
law.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  famous 
statute  of  treasons  ;  it  was  passed  upon  petition  of  the  com- 
mons to  the  king,  that  he  would  declare  what  are  treasons, 
but  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  received  their  direct  assent. 
The  prominent  instance  in  support  of  the  last  point  is  one 
in  itself  of  rather  a  suspicious  nature,  and  but  of  imperfect 
success,  since  it  occurred  in  the  old  age  of  Edward,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  overturned  by  a  succeeding 
parliament.  It  will  be  remembered  by  every  reader  of  our 
history,  that  in  his  old  age,  and  in  the  decaying  health  and 
spirits  of  the  Black  Prince,  Edward  tarnished  his  fame  by 
submitting  to  the  ascendancy  of  a  younger  son,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  his  mistress,  Alice  Perrers.  It  was  even 
suspected,  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Duke 
meditated  to  set  aside  the  succession  of  his  nephew  the  un- 
fortunate Richard.  All  these  circumstances  rendered  the 
government  very  unpopular,  and  in  a  parliament  which  met 
in  1870,  a  vigorous  opposition  was  formed,  led  in  the  com- 
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mons  by  Peter  de  la  Mare,  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of  March, 
who  having  married  the  heiress  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
stood  next  after  the  young  Richard  in  succession  to  tho 
crown,  and  was  therefore  also  interested  in  controuling  the 
ascendancy  of  Lancaster.  Not  content  with  interfering  with 
the  formation  of  the  King's  Council,  and  the  addition  of  cer- 
tain lords  and  bishops  to  it,  the  commons  declared  that  but 
for  the  wickedness  of  evil  counsellors,  their  liege  lord  the 
king  would  have  been  so  rich  from  the  ransoms  of  the  French 
and  Scottish  kings,  and  of  many  other  prisoners,  that  he 
would  have  had  no  need  to  charge  his  subjects  with  subsidy 
or  tallage.  They  then  specified  their  grievances  minutely, 
and  accused  and  impeached  as  the  authors  of  them,  the  lords 
Latimer  and  Nevil,  with  four  merchants,  Lyons,  Ellis, 
Peachey,  and  Bury.  Neither  did  they  stop  even  there;  for 
proceeding  on  very  delicate  ground,  they  made  an  ordinance, 
that 

"  Whereas  many  women  prosecute  the  suits  of  others  in  courts 
of  justice  by  way  of  maintenance,  and  to  get  profit  thereby,  which 
is  displeasing  to  the  king,  he  forbids  any  woman  henceforward, 
and  especially  Alice  Perrers,  to  do  so  on  pain  of  the  said  Alice  for- 
feiting all  her  goods,  and  suffering  banishment  from  the  kingdom." 

It  is  very  true  that  this  triumph  of  the  commons  was  of 
phort  duration ;  upon  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  Lan- 
caster, and  Alice  Perrers  regained  their  influence,  the  ob- 
noxious ordinances  were  repealed,  and  Peter  de  la  Mare  was 
committed  to  prison  ;  but  the  circumstance  is  still  very  im- 
portant ;  fifty  years  before,  in  a  similar  emergency,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  would  have  appealed  to  a  confederacy  of  feudal 
barons,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  commons  must  have 
grown  to  great  power  and  stability,  when  it  seemed  a  more 
eligible  resource  to  employ  them  as  an  engine  of  attack 
against  an  obnoxious  administration. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  our  hasty  sketch,  that  the 
parliament  sustained  no  checks  or  reverses  in  the  warfare 
which  it  maintained  with  the  crown,  during  the  long  reign  of 
Edward  ;  they  were  sometimes  roughly  rated  and  rebuked, 
their  propositions  rejected  with  scorn,  or  eluded  with  im- 
pudent evasion  ;  the  most  irregular  practices  were  sometimes 
resorted  to,  both  in  the  collection  of  money  and  in  the  repeal 
of  obnoxious  statutes ;  still  the  parliament  persevered, 
neither  terrified  nor  abashed,  and  they  established  the  prin- 
ciple even  when  they  lost  the  point.  We  have  seen  the 
issue  of  the  warfare,  but  under  Richard  their  steps  were  very 
rent;  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  released  from  prison,  and, 
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appointed  the  lust  speaker, — a  dignity,  which  he  is  said, 
however,  to  ha\e  filled  in  the  good  parliament,  as  that  ot' 
the  50th  of  Edward  III,  was  emphatically  called.  The 
whole  reign  of  Richard  was  one  oi'  perpetual  advancement 
by  the  commons  on  the  power  of  the  ciown,  aad  towards  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  was  a 
wasteful  and  imprudent' prince,  not  without  some  brilliancy 
of  talent,  but  wholly  deficient  in  firmness  and  conduct;  it 
might  be  thought,  therefore,  that  the  victory  of  the  parliament 
was  attributable  to  the  impotence  of  their  opponent;  but  they 
Here  able  to  contend  with  equal  success  against  the  preroga- 
tive, when  wielded  by  the  cautious  and  crafty  hands  of  his 
successor  Henry;  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  badness  of  his  titlo 
Mas  as  great  a  disadvantage  as  the  intemperance  of  his  na- 
tine,  and  hi.,  ignorance  of  the  art  of  managing  mankind  had 
been  to  his  unfortunate,  predecessor. 

Gladly  would  we  follow  Mr.  Hallam  through  the  residue 
of  this  most  interesting  chapter;  few  works  have  given  us 
greater  pleasure  in  the  reading,  and  the  task  of  analysing  is 
indeed  delightful,  where  our  original  is  so  well  arranged,  so 
lull  of  novel  matter,  of  ingenious  argument,  and  where  the 
subject  is  so  important.  But  we  have  already  devoted  ut- 
most too  large  a  space  to  a  single  work,  and  must  close, 
however  abruptly,  and  however  unwillingly,  our  remarks. 
Neither  our  readers  ncr  Mr.  Hallam  will  require  a  formal 
statement  of  our  opinion;  it  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  the 
general  tone  of  our  review-  That  we  have  seen  what,  we 
consider  errors  in  matter,  and  faults  in  style,  we  do  not  dis- 
semble ;  but  we  consider  it  invidious  to  notice  them,  as  they 
ait:  unimportant  in  themselves,  and  obliterated  in  the  number, 
and  greatness  of  the  author's  excellencies.  The  proportion 
of  bad  to  good  might  be  much  increased,  and  we  should  still 
feel  hound  to  thank  the  author  for  presenting  us  with  one  <d 
the  most  valuable  works  which  we  have  yet  had  to  consider 
in  tlie  course  of  our  critical  labours:  We  sincerely  hope 
that  he  may  lie  induced  to  prosecute  his  task,  and  that  our 
history,  at  least  so  low  as  the  Reformation,  may  be  in- 
vestigaled  by  the  same  laborious,  acute,  and  impartial  spirit, 
which  i.as  so  well  canvassed  its  difficulties,  and  illustrated  the 
character  (four  constitution,  down  to  the  close  of  the  wars 
of  the  Hoses.  IVir.  Hallam  may  not  at  this  moment  meet 
with  all  the  success  which  he  may  have  anticipated;  but  to 
li  a  mind  as  hi:-,  present  popularity  should  be  a  mallei  i  f 
little  moment  ;  his  lame  will  assuredly  be  as  permanent  In  re- 
after  as  it  is  deserved  row  ;  and  permanency  and  desert  are 
the  only  ijua'ities  in  lilerarv  tame  which  real  genius  should 
. :  a!!  else  is  but  as  the  dust  in  the  balance. 
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.A HT.  VITI.  Tasso's  Jerusalem  delivered;  an  Heroic  Poem  ; 
with  Notes  and  occasional  Illustrations.  Translated  bj 
ths  Rev.  J.  H.Hunt,  A-M.  late  Felicia  of  Trimly  College, 
Cambridge.     In  Two  Volumes,  8vo.     Mawman;     181b. 

Of  the  surpassing-  merit  of  Tasso*  as  an  author,  we  be- 
lieve  that  there  is  in  the  present  day  but  one  opinion. 
Time,  which  buries  the  efforts  of  mediocrity  in  oblivion,  and 
si  ews  the  comparative  W6rthlessn'ess  of  ail  that  owes  its 
cliarm  to  temporary  customs  and  factitious  interests,  has  only 
conferred  additional  lustre  upon  his  name.  In  spite  of  the 
censure  of  Boileau,  we  now  sutler  him  to  take  the  honourable 
rank  to  which  his  merits  are  entitled  ;  and  we  do  not  fear  to 
be  numbered  with  these  who  prefer  "  le  clinquant  du  Tasse 
a  tout  for  de  Virgile,"  when  we  assign  his  place  beside  the 
three  great  epic  poets,  who  have  so  long-  constituted  the 
delight  and  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  At  the  time 
v/hen  Tasso  wrote,  the  only  rival  whose  talents  he  dreaded, 
and  whose  reputation  he  feared,  was  Camoens.  But  to 
Camoens  he  is  as  decidedly  and  confessedly  superior,  as  the 
Portuguese  poet  is  to  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  Willi 
much  more  justice  might  he  have  been  jealous  of  Ariosto, 
the  poet  of  chivalry  and  love,  and  the  darling- -of  Italy. 
Giving  loose  to  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  his  bright  and 
unsubdued  fancy;  deterred  by  no  scruples  of  taste,  correct- 
ness, or  decency,  Ariosto  pours  mound  him  in  wild  con- 
fusion all  the  stores  of  his  brilliant  mind  ;  and  his  success 
is  commensurate  with  his  daring-.  Not  only  "  loose  and 
languid  Italy,"  but  some  of  the  colder  and  severer  critics  of 
more  northern  climes,  have  been  so  dazzled  by  his  splen- 
dour, and  overpowered  by  his  profusion,  as  to  believe  him 
superior  to  his  chaster  and  more  majestic  rival.  But  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  the  palm  to  Tasso,  inasmuch  as  cha- 
racter and  feeling-  are  higher  qualities  than  imagination, 
more  universal  in  their  nature,  and  more  permanent  in  their 
effects.  Ariosto,  besides,  like  our  own  Spenser,  has  been 
jruilty  of  the  cardinal  sin  of  destroying  all  unity  of  in- 
terest,  by  the  want  of  a  regular  and  connected  story.  We 
believe,  that  there  are  very  few  readers  of  taste,  who  have 
lead  through  either  the  Orlando  Furioso  or  the  Fairy  Queen, 
'but  as  a  task  and  a  labour.  Detached  passages  are  exqui- 
sitely beautiful;  particular  descriptions  are  enchanting;  iso- 
lated incidents  are  delightful ;  but  when  we  are  just  ab- 
sorbed in  the  fate  of  any  of  the  personages  of  the  poem, 
the   whole  scene  changes  in  an  instant,  and   oar  interest    is 
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required  to  change  with  it.  The  consequence  is  obvious^ 
We  soon  cease  to  be  interested  for  beings  that  appear  and 
disappear,  like  the  figures  in  a  magic  lanthoin,  amusing  us 
for  the  moment,  but  exciting  no  regret  at  their  departure, 
and  no  solicitude  for  their  return.  This  fault  Tasso's  correct 
taste  has  taught  him  to  avoid.  Like  Homer,  Virgil,  and  IVlilton, 
he  has  chosen  a  regular  and  connected  story,  and  all  his  cha- 
racters and  incidents  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  epi- 
sode of  Oliudo  and  Sophronia)  tend  regularly  to  its  com- 
pletion. His  subject  is  most  undoubtedly  grand  and  mag- 
nificent. The  philosophy  of  the  present  day,  the  apathy 
with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  contemplate,  not  only  evert 
variety  of  religious  opinion,  but  every  error  of  iniidelity, 
has  thrown  over  the  crusades  a  shade  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, of  which  they  are  not  deserving.  If  they  were  a 
madness,  they  were  a  sublime  one.  They  were  founded  on 
mistake,  and  associated  with  crime  ;  but  they  were  connected 
with  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  called  forth  some 
of  its  noblest  energies.  In  the  age  of  Tasso,  it  was  still 
the  sublime  vision  of  pious  and  and  poetical  minds,  to  rescue 
the  land  which  was  consecrated  by  their  Saviour's  footsteps, 
and  to  pour  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  amid  the  scenes 
which  witnessed  his  last  agony.  This  vision  Tasso  has 
embodied  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself,  and  of  his  subject. 
In  the  conduct  of  his  fable,  in  the  art  with  which  he  has 
connected  the  several  parts,  in  the  judgment  with  which 
every  incident  is  made  subservient  to  the  catastrophe,  in  the 
judicious  intermixture  of  scenes  of  tenderness  and  repose 
amidst  those  of  agitation  and  fury,  in  the  variety  of  his  cha- 
racters, in  the  vividness  with  which  they  are  pourtrayed,  in 
the  exactness  with  which  they  are  preserved,  we  trace  the 
hand  of  a  mighty  master.  And  while  all  things  are  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  efject  of  the  whole,  and  encreasing  in  interest 
and  beauty  as  the  work  advances  to  its  completion,  the  brightest 
flowers  of  poetry  are  scattered  around  his  path;  and  the 
soft  and  mellifluous  language  in  which  his  tender  thoughts 
are  clothed,  assume,  when  the  subject  calls  for  strength  and 
elevation,  a  force  and  majesty  of  which  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
susceptible. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  work  as  the  Jerusalem 
delhered  should  have  found  many  translators.  Soon  after 
its  first  appearance,  it  was  translated  into  all  the  European 
languages,  which,  at  that  early  period,  could  boast  any  de- 
gree of  refinement.  Perhaps  it  was  the  only  Christian  work, 
not  philosophical,  which  ever  appeared  in  an  oriental  dress, 
It  is  honourable  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  Solyman  the 
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Magnificent,  that  he  suffered  to  be  translated  into  Arabic, 
a  work  whose  professed  subject  was  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  defeat  of  his  own  intolerant  sectaries  ;  that 
he  could  lay  aside  his  bigotry,  and  find  in  the  varied  bean- 
ties  of  the  immortal  Tasso,  a  relief  from  the  toils  of  war,  and 
the  anxieties  of  government. 

As  English  literature  already  possesses  two  translations 
of  the  Jerusalem  delivered,  the  claims  of  a  third  to  notice 
and  approbation,  must  expect  to  be  very  strictly  scrutinized. 
Fairfax,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  entitled 
to  very  distinguished  praise;  and  he  has  continued,  in  spite 
of  the  antiquity  of  his  style  and  language,  to  enjoy  even  in 
our  more  polished  days  a  considerable  portion  of  favour. 
But,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  antiquity  of  his  version  is  now 
its  greatest  recommendation.  That,  it  contains  passages 
of  great  poetical  beauty  cannot  be  denied,  but  they  are 
comparatively  "  few  and  far  between."  So  unlike  is  the 
whole  style  to  the  correctness,  polish,  and  elegance  of 
Tasso ;  and  above  all,  so  unfaithful  is  Fairfax  to  the  ori- 
ginal, that,  even  if  it  were  possible  in  the  present  day  to 
yead  him  through,  we  should  certainly  be  reading  any  thing 
rather  than  a  version  of  the  Jerusalem  delivered. 

It   was    probably    this    conviction    that    induced    several 
writers,    at    different  periods,    to    attempt   the    task    which, 
Fairfax  had    so  unfaithfully  performed.     Eusden,    the  Poet 
Laureat,    effected    a   complete   translation :    nor    was    it    an 
employment  unworthy  of   the  crown  he  wore,  to  naturalize 
in   the  language  of  his   country,  the  successful  rival  of  the 
epic  poets  of  Greece  and  Home.     Bis  work,  however,  from 
some  unknown  cause,   was  never  permitted  to  see  the  light ; 
and  perhaps  we  have  no  reason  to  regret,  that  his  own  pru- 
dence,  or  that  of  his  executors,    consigned  it  to   oblivion. 
Mr.  Brooke,  the  author  of  the  Fool  of  Quality,  some  tra- 
gedies, and  other  minor  poems  of  great  beauty  and  merit, 
began  a  translation  of  the  Jerusalem,  which  he  never  had  re- 
solution to  complete.     The  efforts  of  one  or  two  other  writers 
of  less  celebrity,  as  Mr.  Hook  and  Mr.  Layng,  met  with  a 
similar  termination.     At  last  arose  Mr.  Hoole,   who,   for  the 
sins  of  the   world  of  taste,  did  into  English,   not  only  the 
poem    of  Tasso,  but  that  of  Ariosto   also.     That  his  trans- 
lation has  acquired  popularity  must  be  attributed  to  the  ob- 
soleteness and  unfaithfulness  of  Fairfax,  and  the  absence  of 
any  other  tolerable  version.     We  do  therefore  think,  that  a 
new  version  of  Ta.^so  was  imperiously  demanded  by  every 
judge  of  English  and  Italian  poetry,  and  that  the  want  of  it 
formed  a  gap  in  the  literature  of  our  country. 
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How  far  the  writer,  whose  labours  have  given  rise  1o  the 
present  article,  has  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  prede- 
cessors, remains  now  to  be  considered.  Mr.  Hunt  evidently 
brings  to  the  task  a  mind  stored  with  classical  information, 
and  a  taste  cultivated  and  polished  by  a  minute  attention 
to  the  best  classical  models.  lie  appears  to  know  and 
feel  the  peculiar  felicities  of  his  author's  language,  and  to 
have  a  great  command  of  that  into  which  those  felicities  are 
to  be  infused.  His  ear  for  metrical  harmony  is,  we  think, 
singularly  line.  There  is  a  rich,  yet  varied,  melody  in  his 
versification,  which  often  reminds  us  of  the  "  golden  lines" 
of  Rowe.  With  all  this,  lie  is  so  laudably  solicitous  to 
give  the  whole  sense  of  his  author,  that  while  his  version 
of  Tasso  may  be  admired  by  the  mere  English  reader  as  a 
singularly  spirited  nnd  beautiful  poem,  the  Italian  scholar 
will  see  with  admiration,  and  even  with  wonder,  that  he  has 
never  been  betrayed  by  the  ardour  of  composition  into  a 
momentary  forgeti'ulness  of  the  original.  Our  readers  will  by 
this  time  have  perceived,  that  we  consider  the  Tasso  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  as  superseding  every  English  translation  of  the  "  Jerusa- 
lem delivered,  which  has  hitherto  been  presented  to  the  public." 
Before  we  venture  farther  in  our  commendation,  it  will,  we 
think,  be  prudent  to  adduce  some  proofs  in  justification  of 
our  opinion  ;  with  this  view  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
some  extracts  from  the  work  before  us,  which  we  shall  con- 
trast with  parallel  passages  from  Fairfax  and  Mr.  Hoole. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  extract  some  of  Tasso's 
similies,  most  of  which  are  full  of  dignity  and  beauty. 

The  first  simile  that  strikes  us  is  the  celebrated  one  bor- 
rowed from  Lucretius  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Poem. 

Hoole  and  Fairfax  render  it  respectively  as  follows  ;  and 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  former  has  borrowed  the  last  line 
entire  from  the  latter. 

"  Thus  the  sick  infant's  taste  disguis'd  to  meet, 
We  tinge  the  vessel's  brim  with  juices  sweet ; 
The  bitter  draught  bis  willing  lip  receives, 
He  drinks  deceiv'd,  and  so  deceiv'd  he  lives."     Hoole. 

"  So  we,  if  children  young  diseas'd  we  find, 
Anoint  with  sweets  the  vessel's  foremost  parts ; 
To  make  them  taste  the  potions  sharp  we  give, 
They  drink  deceiv'd,  and  so  deceiv'd  they  live."     Fairfax. 

Let  us  now  see  Mr.  Hunt's  version : — 

"  So  to  her  sick'ning  babe,  the  mother's  care 
Spreads,  with  sagacious  hand,  the  honey'd  snare 
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Round  the  full  cup,  with  healing  juices  fraught ; 
Hi'  unconscious  infant  sucks  the  bitter  draught 
With  greedy  lips,  and  cheated  of  his  pain, 
Drinks  health  and  life,  and  blooms  and  smiles  again." 

The  next  that  we  shall  present  is  a  description  of  Night, 
also  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Poets,  which  occurs  at  the 
end  of  the  second  book.  The  eight  lines  of  Tasso  are  ex- 
panded by  Mr.  Hunt  into  twelve,  and  compressed  by  Mr. 
Hoole  into  six.  The  former,  however,  adheres  much  the 
closest  to  his  original ;  he  omits  no  idea  that  is  found  in  the 
Italian,  nor  introduces  any  idea  that  is  not  to  be  found  there. 

"  Now  had  the  night  her  drowsy  pinions  spread; 

The  winds  were  hush'd,  the  weary  waves  were  dead : 

The  fish  repos'd  in  seas  and  crystal  floods ; 

The  beasts  retired  in  covert  of  the  woods ; 

The  painted  birds  in  grateful  silence  slept  ; 

And  o'er  the  world  a  sweet  oblivion  crept."     Hoole. 

"  Now  spread  the  night  her  spangled  canopy, 
And  sununon'd  every  restless  e}re  to  sleep  : 
On.beds  of  tender  grass  the  beasts  down  lie; 
The  fishes  slumber'd  in  the  silent  deep : 
Unheard  was  serpent's  hiss  or  dragon's  cry; 
Birds  left  to  sing,  and  Philomel  to  weep: 
Only  that  noise,  Heaven's  rolling  circles  kest, 
Sooth'd  mortal  cares  and  lull'd  the  world  to  rest."     Fairfax„ 

The  above  extract  from  Fairfax  is  one  of  the  many  proofs 
of  his  extreme  infidelity  to  the  original.  It  is  not  possible  to 
wander  much  more  widely  from  the  Italian  than  he  has  here 
done.  The  fifth  and  seventh  lines  in  particular  are  quite 
Gratuitous.     Let  us  hear  Mr.  Hunt. 
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"  'Twas  night ;  the  breathing  winds,  the  waters  cease, 
And  through  the  still  creation  all  is  peace: 
Each  being  that  has  life,  the  scary  train 
That  skim  the  rivers,  or  the  boundless  main ; 
The  beasts  that  roam  in  herds,  or  far  from  men, 
Tenant  in  trackless  wilds  their  lonely  den, 
Wrapt  in  the  arms  of  sweet  oblivion  lie ; 
The  feather'd  tribes,  the  wanderers  of  the  sky, 
Beneath  the  silence  of  the  secret  gloom, 
Close  their  light  wing,  and  fold  their  painted  plume : 
All  sought  repose;  with  daily  toil  opprest, 
They  cas'd  their  wearied  hearts,  and  steep'd  their  cares  irs 


rest." 
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The  classical  reader  will  again  recognize  Virgil  in  the 
simile  of  the  cauldron,  Canto  8. 

"  So  in  a  brazen  vase  the  boiling  stream 
Impetuous  foams,  and  bubbles  to  the  brim ; 
Till,  swelling  o'er  the  brinks,  the  frothy  tide 
Now  pours  with  fury  down  the  vessel's  side."     Hoole. 

"  Like  water  heated  in  a  seething  pot, 

That  fumeth,  swelleth  high,  and  bubbleth  fast; 

Till  o'er  the  brim,  among  the  embers  hot, 

Part  of  the  foaming  liquor  forth  is  cast."     Fairfax. 

"  Thus  in  some  cauldron's  hollow  compass  pent, 
When  flame  excites  the  watry  element ; 
As  first  the  powers  of  heat  their  work  begin, 
Hisses  the  bubbling  mass,  and  smokes  within, 
But  rising  soon,  and  self-contain'd  no  more, 
It  mocks  the  vessel's  edge,  and  foams  and  rushes  o'er." 

Hunt. 

In  the  simile  of  the  Horse  in  the  succeeding  Canto,  Mr. 
Hoole  has  excelled  himself,  he  has  scarcely  eight  more  lines 
equally  poetical  in  his  whole  translation. 

"  As  when,  to  battle  bred,  the  courser,  freed 
From  plenteous  stalls,  regains  the  wonted  mead ; 
There  unrestrain'd  amid  the  herds  he  roves, 
Bathes  in  the  stream,  and  wantons  in  the  groves ; 
His  mane  dishevell'd  o'er  his  shoulders  spread, 
He  shakes  his  neck,  and  bears  aloft  his  head; 
His  nostrils  flame,  his  horny  hoofs  resound, 
And  his  loud  neighing  fills  the  vallies  round."     Hoole. 

"  As  a  fierce  steed,  'scap'd  from  his  stall  at  large, 
Where  he  had  long  been  kept  for  warlike  need, 
Buns  through  the  fields,  unto  the  flow'ry  merge 
Of  some  green  forest,  where  he  us'd  to  feed; 
His  curled  mane  his  shoulders  broad  doth  charge, 
And  from  his  lofty  crest  doth  spring  and  spread ; 
Thunder  his  feet,  his  nostrils  fire  breathe  out, 
And  with  his  neigh  the  world  resounds  about ; 
So  Argillan  rush'd  forth;" — Fairfax. 

We  think  Mr.  Hunt's  version  of  this  passage  very  finely 
finished. 
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As  from  his  stall  some  high-fed  courser  springs, 
Where  late  confin'd,  he  grac'd  the  pomp  of  kings 
In  courtly  tournament,  or  banner'd  war; 
To  seek  the  well-known  streams  he  bounds  afar, 
Where  once  at  ease  he  cropp'd  the  flowery  groves, 
Or  reign'd  the  hero  of  his  pamper 'd  loves : 
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His  mane  luxuriant  o'er  his  shoulders  sports, 

Ho  tosses  high  his  neck,  he  foams,  he  snorts ; 

Kis  rampant  neighings  fill  the  air  around, 

Beneath  his  trampling  hoofs  the  plains  resound, 

His  glowing  frame  takes  fire,  and  smokes  along  the  ground." 

The  simile  of  the  Nightingale  in  Canto  the  12th  is  thus 
feebly  translated  by  Mr.  Hoole. 
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So  fares  the  nightingale,  with  anguish  stung, 
When  some  rude  swain  purloins  her  callow  young ; 
Torn  from  the  nest,  all  helpless  and  alone, 
Each  night  she  fills  the  woods  with  plaintive  moan." 

"We  cannot  say  any  thing  in  praise  of  Fairfax's  version  of 
the  passage. 

"  So  the  sad  nightingale,  her  children  small, 

When  some  churl  takes  before  their  parent's  eyes ; 

Alone,  dismay'd,  quite  bare  of  comforts  all, 

Tires  with  complaints  the  seas,  the  shores,  the  skies.'* 

Mr.  Hunt's  is  given  with  spirit  and  feeling. 

"  So  the  lone  nightingale,  with  plaintive  tone, 
Laments,  incessant,  o'er  her  offspring  gone  ; 
Whom,  ere  the  down  their  callow  forms  invest, 
Some  rustic  tears,  unpitying,  from  their  nest : 
She,  stung  with  bitter  anguish,  all  night  long 
Trills,  unconsol'd,  her  melancholy  song  ; 
And  deafens  with  her  oft-repeated  tale, 
The  silent  forest,  and  the  vocal  gale." 

The  last  specimen  that  we  shall  offer  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  is  taken  from  the  eighteenth  book.  It  is  that, 
where  by  the  power  of  magic,  the  enchanted  wood  changes 
its  features  at  the  entrance  of  Rinaldo.  As  our  readers  may 
already  be  tired  of  comparison,  we  shall  omit  the  correspond- 
ing passage  from  Fairfax,  and  only  bring  forward  Hoole  and 
Mr.  Hunt. 

"  Where'er  he  treads,  the  earth  her  tribute  pours 
In  gushing  springs,  or  voluntary  flowers ; 
Here  blooms  the  lily,  there  the  fragrant  rose; 
Here  spouts  a  fountain;  there  a  riv'let  flows; 
From  every  spray  the  liquid  manna  trills, 
And  honey  from  the  softening  bark  distils: 
Again  the  strange,  the  pleasing  sound  he  hears, 
Of  plaints  of  music  mingling  in  his  ears  ; 
Yet  nought  appears  that  mortal  voice  can  frame^ 
Nor  harp,  nor  timbrel  whence  the  music  came.'* 

M  m  2 


5&2        -     Schlerjil  <m  ike  llkiory  vf  Lit  exit  ure. 

Mr.  lloole  has  hero  condensed  sixteen  Italian  into  ten 
English  lines:  of  course  a  great  deal  is  omitted.  On  his  fre- 
quent offences  of  this  nature,  Mr.  Hunt  passes  some  just  but 
sufficiently  delicate  animadversions  in  his  preface,  and  points 
them  out  occasionally  in  his  notes.  We  proceed  to  Mr. 
Hunt's  version  of  the  passage  we  have  last  extracted. 

"  Where'er  he  mov'd,  beneath  his  magic  tread 
A  fountain  burst,  a  flow'ry  carpet  spread ; 
Here  sprouts  the  lovely  lily,  there  the  rose; 
A  spring  starts  up,  a  gushing  streamlet  flows : 
Around,  and  o'er  his  head,  with  youth  renew'd, 
Fair  srail'd  again  th'  austere  and  aged  wood ; 
The  bark  grew  soft,  and  ev'ry  tree  was  seen 
Gay  with  more  joyous  life,  and  fresh  with  brighter  green ; 
Each  dewy  leaf  luxuriant  manna  bore, 
Th'  exuding  bark  distill 'd  an  honey'd  store: 
Wak'ning  afresh,  the  music's  soothing  strain 
Was  heard  once  more  to  warble  and  complain  ; 
Yet  none  might  guess  where  that  strange  chorus  dwell'd, 
Which  with  the  birds,  the  waves,  the  breezes,  held 
Such  concert  sweet ;  whence  rose  the  voice  to  sing, 
Who  breath'd  the  melting  flute,  or  swept  the  silver  string." 

We  regret  that  we  must  here  close  our  extracts,  for  we 
have  by  no  means  selected  the  best  specimens  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
poetry,  nor  such  as  are  calculated  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  merits  of  his  performance.  We  have  taken  them  in  pre- 
ference to  others,  because  we  thought  they  would  suffer  less 
by  being  separated  from  the  context,  and  because  we  had  not 
room  to  indulge  our  readers  with  such  as  were  more  copious, 
though  they  might  be  more  beautiful.  We  advise  them, 
therefore,  to  peruse  the  work  itself,  and  we  venture  to  pro- 
nounce that  they  will  net  be  disappointed.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  Tasso  of  Mr. 
Hunt  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  the  Homer  of  Pope, 
or  the  Lucan  of  Itowe. 


Art.  IX.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature,  Ancient 
and  Modem.  From  the  German  of  Frederick  SchlegeL 
2  vols.    8vo.   21s.    Baldwin.  1818. 

We  must   have  the  honesty  to  confess   that  we  are  no 
critics  in  the  German  language,  and  that,  of  course,  we  can- 
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not  tell  whether  this  book  of  Schlogel's  is  or  is  not  faithfully 
and  literally  translated.  We  should  rather  think,  indeed", 
that  the  version  must  be  a  free  one,  for  we  have  never  read 
any  thing- done  out  of  one  tongue  into  another  so  very  like  an 
original.  With  this  point  however,  we  shall  suppose  that  we 
have  nothing-  to  do  ;  and  go  on  making  our  remarks  on  the 
contents  of  the  two  neat  octavos  now  before  us,  just  as  if  their 
present  dress  were  the  only  one  in  which  they  had  ever  ap- 
peared. 

The  leading  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
from  the  perusal  of  this  work  is,  that  the  author  must  be  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  talents  and  information.  He  collects  his 
knowledge  from  a  very  wide  field,  arranges  it  in  a  manner 
particularly  happy,  and  throws  light  upon  many  steps  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
less  profound  enquirers.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we 
have  the  authority  of  Madame  de  Stael,  no  mean  judge  in  such 
matters,  who  in  her  "  Allemagne,"  says  of  Frederick  Schlegel, 
that '.'  he  has  more  originality  of  genius  than  almost  any  other 
celebrated  man  in  Germany  ;  but,  far  from  depending  on  that 
originality,  though  it  promised  him  much  success,  he  endea- 
vours to  assist  it  by  extensive  study." 

The  object  of  a  "  History  of  Literature,"  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  man,  will  not  be  to  give  a  mere  catalogue  of  authors 
or  of  books,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  connect  the  progress  of 
learning  with  the  general  expansion  of  human  thought,  and 
to  trace  its  influence  upon  the  maimers  and  improvement  of 
mankind,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Literature  thus 
becomes  an  index  to  point  out  what  lias  been  already  done  in 
opening  the  mind  or  in  purifying  the  taste;  and  it  also  becomes 
an  instrument  for  extending  more  and  more  the  benefits  which 
itself  has  created,  for  regulating  their  enjoyment,  and  for  ex- 
citing a  love  of  all  kindred  emotions.  The  main  institutions 
of  life,  indeed,  are  reflected  more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the  li- 
terature of  each  passing  age;  and,  reciprocally,  the  laws,  and 
customs,  and  opinions  of  every  successive  generation  are 
deeply  impressed,  not  only  with  the  character  of  thinking 
which  prevailed  among  its  graver  writers,  but  also  with  the 
play  of  imagination  indulged  in  by  its  poets  aad  story-tellers, 
of  every  degree  :  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  history  ot 
letters  identifies  itself  so  closely  with  the  records  of  civil  lite, 
and  with  the  general  condition  of  human  society,  that  the  de 
tails  which  set  forth  the  one  set  of  facts,  almost  necessarily  in- 
clude the  other.  Literature,  it  is  clear,  taken  in  its  largest 
acceptation,  as  expressing  the  workings  of  intellect  and  tlu* 
moral  feelings  of  a  community,  must  mean  the  same  thing  a» 
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a  description  of  that  community  in  all  the  essential  points 
which  constitute  character ;  and  even  taken  in  a  narrower 
sense  as  applied  to  standard  works  in  science  and  poetry,  the 
literature  of  any  country  affords  the  best  insight  into  its  prin- 
ciples and  actual  condition,  inasmuch  as  the  general  tone  of  a 
popular  work  will  always  be  found  to  harmonize  with  the  ge- 
neral tone  of  sentiment  amongst  the  readers.  Our  own  coun- 
try will  afford  a  good  example  of  what  has  now  been  stated. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  Schlegel 
himself  remarks,  while  the  nation  lay  exhausted  and.  drooping 
in  consequence  of  the  long  civil  war,  the  public  taste  became 
corrupted,  insipid,  tame,  sickly,  and  un-English.  The  lan- 
guage itself  was  neglected,  and  the  great  old  poets  and 
authors  were  sinking  fast  into  oblivion  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  po- 
litical independence  of  the  country  came  again  to  be  dis- 
played, her  natural  literature  also  began  to  revive.  Regard- 
ing his  subject  in  this  important  light,  the  author  informs  us 
in  the  outset,  that  it  is  his  design  "  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  developement  and  of  the  spirit  of  literature  among  the 
most  illustrious  nations  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modern  times; 
but  my  principal  object,"  he  adds,  "  is  to  represent  literature 
as  it  has  exerted  its  influence  on  the  affairs  of  active  life,  on 
the  fate  of  nations,  and  on  the  progressive  character  of  ages." 

Following  a  very  natural  arrangement,  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  first,  as  they  respect 
ancient  literature,  and,  secondly,  as  they  respect  that  of  more 
modern  times. 

In  every  such  retrospect  as  this  we  are  compelled  to  begin 
with  the  Greeks;  for  if  that  ingenious  people  did  not  entirely 
create  their  literature,  we  cannot  tell  whence  they  borrowed 
it.  As  to  their  philosophy,  indeed,  in  which  all  ancient  na- 
tions were  mere  children,  we  can  trace  their  obligations  to  a 
race  of  men  still  farther  to  the  east,  and  who  enjoyed,  perhaps, 
the  advantages  of  an  earlier  civilization.  The  subtleties  of 
Plato  are  clearly  referable  to  the  crude  imaginations  of  the 
Indian  philosophists.  His  doctrine  of  reminiscencies  as  well 
as  the  near  approaches  which  he  made  to  the  system  of  pan- 
theism, attest  the  alliance  of  his  principles  to  those  which  Py- 
thagoras imported  into  the  West.  But  with  regard  to  the 
poetry  of  the  Greeks,  we  have  no  such  clue  to  guide  our  re- 
searches. ^  "We  cannot  tell,  for  example,  whether  Homer  had 
a  model  before  his  eyes  when  he  wrote  his  great  Epic,  or 
-whether  his  judgment  was  his  only  guide  in  the  composition  of 
a  work,  which,  by  presenting  at  once  a  rule  and  an  illustration, 
has  given  law  to  all  succeeding  poets. 
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u  With  Solon  the  proper  epoch  of  Grecian  literature  begins. — 
Before  his  time  the  Greeks  possessed  no  more  than  commonly 
falls  to  the  share  of  every  people  who  are  blessed  with  a  favourable 
corporeal  organization,  while  they  are  animated  with  the  fresh  im- 
pulse of  a  youthful  society — tradition  which  holds  the  place  of  his- 
tories, and  songs  and  poems  which  are  repeated  and  remembered, 
so  as  to  serve  instead  of  books.  Such  songs  calculated  to  arouse 
national  feelings,  and  to  give  animation  in  the  hour  of  fight ; — or 
to  be  sung  at  the  festivals  of  their  religion  ; — or  to  perpetuate  the 
joys  of  a  successful,  or  the  rage  and  hatred  of  a  slighted  lover  ; — 
or  the  tears  which  the  poet  has  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  his 
departed  mistress, — all  these  were  possessed  by  the  Greeks,  in  the 
utmost  variety,  from  the  most  early  period  of  their  existence  as  a 
nation.  Still  more  valuable  are  those  songs  of  narrative,  which 
express  not  the  feelings  that  seize  and  overpower  an  individual 
poet,  but  embody  the  recollection  and  the  feelings  of  the  people, — 
the  faint  memory  of  an  almost  fabulous  antiquity, — the  achieve- 
ments of  heroes  and  of  gods,  —the  origin  of  a  nation  and  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world." 

But  it  is  impossible  at  this  late  day  not  to  ,be  intolerably 
tiresome  on  Greek  literature.  The  greatest  authors  in  all 
languages  are  the  most  common,  and  every  school-boy,  of 
course,  who  has  read  his  classical  dictionary,  knows  as  well 
as  we  can  do,  the  names  and  the  works  which  have  given  im- 
mortal renown  to  the  narrow  states  of  Attica  and  Ionia.  Cri- 
ticism, too,  is  wearv  of  remark  on  the  beauties  and  defects  of 
the  standard  books  of  Greece, — the  fine  efforts  of  her  trage- 
dians, her  historians,  her  orators,  and  her  lyric  poets. 
Nothing-  could  be  more  common-place  than  to  descant  on  the 
merits  of  old  Eschylus  for  example,  as  a  sublime  and  most 
powerful  writer,  or  on  the  fine  sentiments  and  pathetic  de- 
scription which  constitute  the  excellence  of  Euripides.  There 
are  in  Schlegel,  however,  a  few  remarks  on  Pindar,  as  the 
sole  representative  of  Doric  literature,  which  shew  that  our 
author  thinks  for  himself  as  a  critic  ;  and  which,  like  the  most 
of  his  other  observations  of  the  same  nature,  are  very  sensible, 
if  they  are  not  very  profound.  We  agree  with  him  in  the 
opinion  that  nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to  the  style  of  the 
great  poet  now  mentioned,  than  the  elaborate  wildness  of 
imagination  and  the  artificial  obscurity  which  characterize  the 
works  of  his  modern  imitators.  If  there  be  any  obscurity  in 
his  own  writings,  it  arises  from  the  frequent  allusions  which 
he  makes  to  things  which  are  indeed  foreign  to  us,  but  which 
were  familiar  and  present  to  those  for  whom  he  wrote.  Whilst 
he  is  celebrating  the  victor  in  some  games,  it  is  not  unnatural 
for  him  to  introduce  the  praise  of  that  heroic  race  from  which 
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the  victor  is  descended,  or  the  city  in  which  he  was  born,  or 
of  the  deity  in  whose  honour  the  games  were  held  ;  and  this 
gives  occasion,  without  doubt,  to  some  abruptness  of  transi- 
tion. In  fact,  these  festival  songs  can  scarcely  be  called  lyric 
poems,  at  least  they  bear  very  little  resemblance  to  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  that  name.  They  are  heroic  or  epic 
poems,  composed  in  celebration  of  particular  events,  which 
were  not  merely  sung,  but  accompanied  with  music  and 
dancing,  and  brought  forward  in  a  manner  somewhat  dramatic. 

"  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  Pindar  are — the  lofty  beauty 
and  musical  softness  of  his  language — and  his  fondness  of  consi- 
dering every  subject  in  the  most  dignified  point  of  view  of  which  it 
is  susceptible.  The  graceful  repose  of  high  born  lords,  who  in 
peaceful  times,  and  surrounded  by  happy  dependants,  passed  a 
careless  life  in  chivalric  pastimes  and  contests ;  or  listened  among 
the  society  of  congenial  friends  to  the  songs  of  illustrious  poets  and 
the  celebration  of  their  heroic  ancestors, — these  are  the  subjects 
which  Pindar  has  treated  with  unrivalled  excellence — and  such  is 
the  mode  of  life  which  he  ascribes,  not  to  his  beloved  victors  alone 
and  the  Doric  nobles,  but  to  the  gods  themselves  in  Olympus,  and 
to  those  whose  virtues  shall  entitle  them  to  participate  in  the  glories 
of  an  eternal  life." 

In  speaking  of  Homer,  Schlegel  rejects  the  vulgar  tradi- 
tion that  he  was  blind,  and  interprets  the  word  which  denotes 
his  name  as  signifying  "  faithful  voucher,"  in  preference  to 
the  more  common  acceptation  of  that  descriptive  term.  We 
mention  this  in  passing,  merely  to  introduce  an  instance  even 
from  this  intelligent  writer,  of  the  extent  to  which  a  precon- 
ceived opinion  will  carry  a  man  astray  in  the  most  simple 
matters.  He  denies  that  Homer  was  blind,  because  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  are  the  most  clear  and  luminous  of  all  ancient 
poems,  (in  descriptions  of  external  nature,  he  means,  we  sup- 
pose;) whereas  he  thinks  that  in  the  poetry  of  Milton  we  can 
discover  many  marks  that  he  saw  only  with  the  internal  eye 
of  the  mind,  but  was  deprived  of  the  quickening  and  cheering 
influence  of  the  light  ol  the  sun.  He  imagines  likewise,  that 
the  poetry  of  Ossian  is  clothed  with  a  melancholy  twilight, 
and  seems  to  be  wrapped  as  it  were  in  an  everlasting  cloud ; 
and  thence  infers,  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  poet 
himself  was  in  a  similar  condition.  Now,  so  far  is  this  from 
being  the  case,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  from  having  paid  a 
little  attention  to  the  subject,  that  in  no  poet  shall  we  meet 
with  more  frequent  or  more  vivid  descriptions  of  outward 
things,  forms  as  well  as  colours,  than  in  Milton  and  Ossian. 
The  former  of  these  authors,  indeed,  excels  in  his  delineations 
of  visible  objects,  whilst  he  is  constantly  found  luxuriating  in 
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those  imaginary  scenes  of  paradisaical  richness  where  a  pro- 
fusion of  warm  and  lovely  tints  make  "  all  nature  beauty  to 
the  eye."  As  to  Ossian  again,  he  lived  (if  we  suppose  him 
to  have  lived  at  all)  in  a  country  where  there  was  nothing  to 
pourtray  besides  the  heroic  forms  of  his  chieftains,  and.  the 
soft  lineaments  of  the  daughters  of  his  people,  the  mountain, 
the  lake,  the  torrent,  and  the  mantle  of  white  mist  which 
wrapped  itself  round  the  summit  of  the  hill,  or  hung  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.  But  images  drawn  from  these  ob- 
jects, in  all  their  attitudes  and  expressions,  we  have  crowded 
into  every  page:  and,  in  one  word,  it  has  often  struck  us, 
that  blind  men  talk  of  visible  things  with  the  same  frequency 
and  ostentation,  and  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  from  the  same 
feelings  that  cowards  talk  of  courage  and  sharpers  of  inte- 
grity— apprehensive  that  they  may  be  found  deficient. 

There  are  some  good  hints  thrown  out  here  and  there  by 
Schlegel  towards  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy in  its  real  spirit  and  intention.  The  materialism  of 
one  school  naturally  led  to  the  super-spiritualism  of  another; 
and  it  was  not  until  Leucippus  and  Democritus  had  reduced 
their  atomical  hypothesis  to  a  regular  system  of  atheism,  that 
the  pantheistic  doctrines  of  the  Pythagorean  teachers  recom- 
mended themselves  to  the  inquisitive  Greeks.  It  was  long, 
for  example,  before  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  tenet  which 
appears  to  us  so  simple  and  unincumbered  with  the  deeper 
metaphysics,  was  held  as  a  distinct  article  of  belief  among  the 
Grecian  philosophers.  They  uniformly  connected  it  with  the 
principle  of  an  all-pervading  spiritual  essence  of  which  the 
human  soul  was  regarded  as  a  part,  without  ever  making  pro- 
vision in  their  several  systems  for  the  continuance  of  per- 
sonal existence,  or  the  consciousness  of  personal  identity.  We 
need  hardly  remark,  that  doctrines  founded  upon  the  two  ex- 
tremes now  mentioned,  must  have  been  equally  barren  of 
good  practical  effects  ;  for  the  man  who  says  there  is  no  God, 
and  he  who  maintains  that  all  is  God,  cannot  fail  to  set  forth 
views  which  are  equally  inconsistent  with  moral  responsibility, 
and  with  the  whole  scheme  of  future  retribution.  We  have 
said  that  Schlegel  drop's  valuable  hints  on  these  points  ;  and 
we  may  add,  that  he  is  entirely  a  man  of  hints  ;  satisfying 
himself  wish  furnishing  a  clue  to  a  train  of  reasoning  which  he 
leaves  the  reader  to  follow  out,  and  sometimes  stating  a  set  of 
facts  and  conclusions  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  reflection 
to  discover  the  foundation  upon  which  they  rest. 

In  detailing  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  decline  in  the 
learning  of  Greece,  our  author  is  very  happy  in  his  observa- 
tions on  that  sort  of  minor  literature  which  usually  occupies 
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the  last  waning1  period  of  a  country's  genius.  We  allude  to 
songs  and  sonnets,  poems  on  lilies  and  milk-maids,  on  singing 
birds  and  shepherd?,'  loves— a  species  of  rural  affectation  to 
which  all  mankind  are  driven  in  the  course  of  time  by  the 
mere  excess  of  city  refinement.  Most  Idylls,  as  this  German 
critic  remarks,  betray  their  origin  ;  and  it  is  too  often  quite 
evident  that  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  whom  they  re- 
present,  are  in  fact,  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  disguise.  Even 
in  t  he  pastorals  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  there  is  introduced 
so  much  elegance  of  language,  and  so  much  play  of  wit,  that 
we  are  ever  and  anon  led  to  forget  the  rural  scenes  in  which 
we  are  supposed  to  be  placed,  and  to  feel  that  we  are  still  in 
the  midst  of  the  social  refinements  of  the  courts  of  Ptolemy 
or  Augustus. 

' '  In  general,  says  our  author,  the  Idylls  were  what  their  name 
expresses; — little  poetical  pictures,  representations  in  miniature, 
son  letimes  of  mythological  subjects,  at  other  times  of  matters  in 
conemon  life,  but  almost  always  amatory  in  their  purpose  and  ter- 
min  tation.  Poetry  had  now  become  utterly  degraded  from  her  an- 
ciei  it  dignity,  split  into  unnatural  divisions,  and  deprived  of  the 
strength  which  she  formerly  possessed.  The  exhaustion  of  her 
powers  became  daily  more  and  more  manifest  in  the  diminutiveness 
of  all  her  productions.  She  soon  gave  birth  to  nothing  but  little 
trifling  buds  and  flowerets.  Puns,  conceits,  and  quibbles,  were  the 
fash  ion  of  the  day.  The  age  of  poetry  is  gone  when  that  of  antho- 
logi  es  begins." 

I  tvery  person  is  aware  of  the  circumstances  which  paved 
the  way  for  transplanting  Greek  learning  and  philosophy  into 
the  soil  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  ;  and  thereby  gave  a 
new  character  to  the  pursuits  of  studious  men  in  the  latter 
day,  5  of  republican  liberty.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that 
more  has  been  ascribed  to  the  events  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing than  they  actually  produced.  The  Romans  had  already 
arri  ?ed  at  that  stage  in  the  progress  of  human  things  by  which 
the  wind  of  a  nation  is  formed  and  brought  out  so  that  all  the 
change  which  now  took  place  upon  their  character,  consi- 
dered in  a  literary  point  of  view,  would  have  taken  place, 
inde  pendently  of  their  new  relations  with  the  Greeks.  Phi- 
losophy and  criticism  succeed  poetry  and  history  at  a  certain 
distance  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  accordingly,  the  age 
which  already  saw  Virgil  and  Horace  cultivating  the  muses 
with  unparalleled  success,  and  Livy  engaged  in  the  most  mas- 
terly narrative  of  public  events  that  had  yet  been  given  to  the 
world,  were  in  the  natural  order  of  things  soon  to  behold  a 
Cicero  and   a  Quintilian,  to  investigate  the  laws  of  human 
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thought,  to  trace  the  relations  which  subsist  among  the  ob- 
jects of  human  research,  to  examine  into  the  nature  and  obli- 
gations of  virtue,    the  grounds  of  approbation  and  disappro- 
bation as  applied  to  conduct  or  opinion,  as  well  as  into  the 
sources  of  that  pleasure  which  is  derived  from  the  line  arts, 
and  particularly  from  literary  composition.     It  is  true  Cicero 
might  not  have  entertained  precisely  the  same  views  which 
he  was  led  to  form,  from  studying  the  works  of  the  stoical 
and  epicurean  philosophy ;  he  might  not  have  arrived  at  the 
same  technical  distinctions  and  arrangements,  nor  fallen  into 
the  language  which  characterized  either  of  these  celebrated 
schools  ;  but  it  must  be  very  obvious  that  the  author  of  the 
Tusculan  Questions,  and  the  book-  De  Oratore,  could  not 
have  missed  the  way  to  the  threshold  of  philosophy,  although 
no  foreign  sophist  had  ever  pointed  out  the  path.     As  it  was, 
Cicero  followed  his  masters  only  so  far  as  the  leading  techni- 
calities of  their  system  were  concerned ;  for,-  in  regard  to 
deep  views  of  his  subject,   and  a  clear  perception  of  all  its 
bearings,  whether  upon  opinion  or  practice,  this  great  man 
far  surpassed  all  the  philosophers  who  had  written  before  him. 
In  the  department  of  ethics,  indeed,  we  have  always  held  the 
Romans  as  greatly  superior  to  the  Greeks.     The  former,  we 
think,  wrote  more  with  an  eye  to  the  real  condition  of  human 
society  than  the  latter  ever  did ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  one, 
we  believe,  who  will  not  admit  that  the  works  of  Cicero  and 
Seneca  contain  a  greater  number  of  sound  precepts  and  en- 
lightened maxims  than  all  the  treatises  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
and  Xenophon  united. 

Schlegel  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Hadrian 
that  the  Greek  language  and  literature  received  the  full  share 
of  attention  to  which  they  were  entitled  ;  and  we  know  that 
it  was  Antoninus  Pius  who  first  introduced  into  the  Roman 
empire  the  different  sects  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  there  a  systematice  education  accord- 
ing to  their  several  principles.  Philosophy,  particularly  that 
of  the  stoics,  was  now  called  in  to  prop  up,  if  possible,  or  at 
all  events  to  supply  a  substitute  for  the  popular  belief  which 
had  no  longer  any  hold  upon  the  minds  of  people.  Mow  much 
the  belief  in  the  gods  of  the  pantheon  had  been  weakened, 
and  how  widely  infidelity  and  free  thinking  had  spread  abroad 
in  the  Roman  world,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant 
in  the  history  of  those  times.  By  and  bye,  however,  the  dis- 
cordant tenets  of  the  epicurean  and  the  stoical  creeds  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  accommodating  system  of  the  new  platonists  ; 
upon  which  event,  it  has  been  alleged  that  not  a  few  of  the 
philosophizing  Christians,  who  wished,  together  with  the  pro- 
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fessioii  of  the  Gospel,  to  retain  the  dignity  and  habits  of  sci- 
entific men,  made  an  attempt  to  comprehend  our  holy  religion 
also  within  the  wide  pale  of  this  liberal  school.  "  It  was  this 
philosophy  (as  our  author  remarks)  which  for  a  long-  time  con- 
tended against  Christianity  with  the  most  violent  exertions  of 
intellectual  strength  ;  which  had  hopes,  in  the  clays  of-  the 
emperor  Julian,  of  acquiring  an  entire  victory,  of  preserving- 
unbroken  the  old  popular  creed,  and  infusing  into  it  the  ele- 
ments of  a  new  life,  by  interpreting  its  allegories,  and  spiri- 
tualizing its  personifications."  As,  however,  in  this  region  of 
remote  antiquity,  we  can  find  nothing  to  say  which  is  not  quite 
familiar  to  the  commonest  scholar,  we  will  come  down  to  the 
times  at  which  the  literature  of  modern  Europe  first  began  to 
shoot  forth  from  the  ancient  stock,  whence  it  has  derived  so 
much  of  its  vigour  and  beauty.  But  before  we  do  this,  we 
must  copy  a  few  observations  on  the  knowledge  and  religion 
of  the  Jews,  which,  although  not  by  any  means  original,  are 
strongly  and  happily  expressed. 

"  The  praise  of  a  more  ardent  and  poetical  fancy,  and  of  more 
inventive  metaphysics,  as  well  as  of  a  deeper  acquaintance  with 
nature  and  her  powers,  we  may  easily  grant  to  the  Persians.  In 
all  those  ends  also  to  which  they  are  subservient,  as  also  in  astro- 
nomy, the  imitative  arts,  or  in  general  in  whatever  became  an  object 
of  great  study  among  any  of  the  other  oriental  nations,  the  infe- 
riority of  the  Hebrews  ma}'  also  be  admitted.  But  if  we  are  per- 
plexed with  any  of  those  dark  questions  which  make  man  tremble 
to  look  into  futurity,  where  among  any  other  nation  shall  such  an 
answer  be  found  as  the  Hebrews  can  point  out  to  us  in  their  nar- 
rative of  the  sorrows  of  Job — a  piece  of  writing  which,  considered 
merely  as  such,  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  sublime  that  bas  come  down  to  us  from  the  ancient  world. 
That  peculiar  faith  and  confidence  in  God,  which  were  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  Jews,  are  expressed  with  less  of  the  Mosaic  mystery 
as  we  advance  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  appear  in  their  full  light 
in  the  psalms  of  David,  the  allegories  of  Solomon,  and  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah.  These  works,  indeed,  set  them  forth  with  a 
splendour  and  a  sublimity  which,  considered  merely  as  poetry, 
excite  our  wonder,  and  disdain  all  comparison  with  any  other 
compositions :  they  form  a  fountain  of  fiery  and  godlike  inspira- 
tion, of  which  the  greatest  of  modern  poets  have  freely  drunk,  and 
which  has  suggested  to  them  their  noblest  images,  and  animated 
them  tor  their  most  magnificent  flights." 

It  has  been  made  a  question  with  several  writers  on  this 
subject,  (whether  and  to  what  extent  Christianity  contributed 
to  create  an  indifference  for  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Koine;  and.  whether,  indeed,  the  first  professors  of  our  faith 
did  not  systematically  oppose  themselves  to  that  poetry  and 
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rhetorical  writing,  by  which  the  ancient  superstition  had  heen 
so  greatly  recommended  to  the  imagination  and  the  taste  of 
its  sceptical  votaries.  We  cannot  deny,  perhaps,  that  our 
holy  religion,  by  discouraging  the  old  mythology,  would  na- 
turally discourage  all  the  fine  arts  which  had  ministered  to 
its  ceremonies ;  but  if  it  be  maintained  that  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  exhibited  in  their  own  case  a  contempt  for  learn- 
ing, and  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  its  powerful  re- 
sources in  promoting  the  interests  of  truth,  we  reply  that 
such  a  conclusion  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  clearest  iacts. 
The  fathers  of  the  church  possessed  a  full  share  of  tLe  litera- 
ture which  belonged  to  their  times;  and  Schlegel  is  right  in 
saying,  that  if  we  regard  only  the  intellectual  strength  which 
was  ranged  on  either  side,  in  the  great  contest  between  the 
Christian  and  the  heathen,  we  shall  find  that  the  power  of 
the  two  parties,  in  talents  and  in  erudition,  were  pretty  fairly 
matched.  Among  the  Greeks,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  the  pagan  side  had  certainly  the  advantage  in  respect 
of  worldly  endowments,  inasmuch  as  under  Antoninus  the 
literature  of  Greece  had  its  last  fine  season,  when  the  Chris- 
tians failed  to  bring  forward  a  single  writing  of  any  note  in 
defence  either  of  their  persecuted  faith,  or  their  calumniated 
lives ;  but  from  that  epoch  the  superiority  both  in  talents  and 
learning  became  more  and  more  decided  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
tians. Other  causes  than  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  were 
employed  in  bringing  about  that  decline  in  taste  and  genius 
which  marked  the  name  of  Grecian  power.'  Liberty  had  been 
lost  in  all  the  states  of  the  confederated  republics,  and  the 
soaring  spirit  of  freedom  had  sunk  into  the  tame  servility  of 
a  conquered  people,  before  the  influence  of  Christianity  ex- 
tended so  far  as  to  affect  the  literature  either  of  the  east  or 
the  west.  The  bookish  age — if  the  expression  is  here  admis- 
sible— the  age  of  critics  and  commentators  had  already  com- 
menced in  the  persons  of  Longinus,  Plotinus,  and  Porphyry, 
before  Basil  or  Chrysostom  began  to  exert  their  zeal  and 
their  oratory  against  the  Diana  of  Ephesus,  or  the  Athenian 
Minerva ;  and  the  critical  age  in  all  countries  is  found  not 
only  to  succeed  the  brightest  period  of  their  literature,  but 
to  usher  in  a  minor  series  of  productions,  destitute  of  the 
higher  tokens  of  genius,  and  claiming  only  the  merit  of  smart- 
ness, brilliancy,  and  a  precise  style.  It  may  seem  a  paradox 
and  yet  we  are  prepared  to  hold  the  opinion,  that  the  litera- 
ture of  a  nation  has  generally  passed  away  before  its  learnino 
commences;  meaning,  of  course,  that  the  works  which  oiVe 
a  character  to  a  country  of  which  it  is  disposed  to  boast,  have 
almost  all  appeared  IcHto  it  became  learned  or  Scientific. 
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If,  for  example,  we  examine  into  the  character  of  the  times 
which  are  usually  fixed  upon  as  the  beginning  of  what  we  may 
denominate  the  decline  and  fall  of  literature,  in  the  two  great 
countries  of  antiquity,  we  shall  find  that  there  was  then  more 
knowledge  and  more  cleverness,  a  larger  number  of  men  who 
could  write  well,  and  who  could  judge  of  writing,  than  at  any- 
former  period.  At  Rome,  for  instance,  there  was  more  learn- 
ing, and  a  more  abundant  skilfulness  in  the  things  of  learning, 
when  Tacitus  and  Lucau  wrote  their  respective  works,  than 
when  Virgil  composed  his  iEneid,  and  Livy  his  Roman  His- 
tory. Nay,  in  the  reigns  of  the  later  emperors,  there  was  no 
want  of  talent,  no  want  of  book  learning,  no  want  of  critical 
acumen ;  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  Pliny,  we  find  scarcely 
any  production  even  in  the  happy  years  of  Trajan,  the  loss  of 
which  would  have  inflicted  any  disappointment  upon  after 
times.  So  was  it  in  Greece.  The  age  of  Julian  was  distin- 
guished by  a  larger  portion  of  erudition  than  those  more  gifted 
generations  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  poetry,  the  his- 
tory, and  the  oratory,  which  constitute  the  glory  of  Grecian 
genius.  And  as  applied  to  England,  the  same  principle  holds 
but  too  well.  The  man  who  goes  in  search  of  her  great  lite- 
rary names,  must  repair  to  more  ancient  annals  than  those 
which  are  illustrated  with  the  fame  of  Newton,  Bentley,  and 
Porson.  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  with  the  cloud  of 
original  poets  who  adorned  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, had  already  given  a  natural  literature  to  this  country, 
to  which  no  very  memorable  accession  has  since  been  made. 

It  has  not  been  found  easy  to  trace  through  all  its  steps  the 
progress  of  Latin  literature  into  that  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
composed  of  Italian,  the  Provencal,  the  German,  in  the  more 
northern  parts,  and  the  Spanish  modified  by  the  Arabic  in 
the  peninsula.  Christianity,  indeed,  and  the  chivalric  enter- 
prizes  to  which  its  spirit,  ill  understood,  carried  the  warlike 
sovereigns  of  those  times,  supplied  topics  in  which  all  could 
sympathize,  when  set  forth  in  the  pictures  of  poetry,  or  in 
the  glowing  narrative  of  a  romance,  and  in  which  any  one 
who  could  write -seems  to  have  claimed  a  participation.  Still 
there  appears  to  have  existed  an  invincible  desire  to  connect 
with  the  pure  mysteries  of  our  faith,  the  mythology  of  the 
Goths  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Greeks  on  "the  other  ;  and 
we  find  accordingly  that  Odin,  and  Thor,  and  Jupiter,  are 
permitted  to  mingle  with  names,  invested  with  the  most  sacred 
associations,  and  to  preside  over  events  in  which  such  divini- 
ties could  never  feel  an  interest.  Sehlegel,  as  a  German, 
traces  more  fully  than  we  have  ever  seen  elsewhere,  the  con- 
nection which  arose  between  the  native  Gothic  and  the  Latin 
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literature,  upon  the  conquests  of  Theodorick,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  northern  powers  in  Italy.     He  claims  .very 
naturally  for  his  countrymen  an  independent  literature  p  rior 
to  these  events  ;  and  if  a  few  war-songs  and  rude  legends  can 
be  called  a  literature,  there  is  no  one  who  will  dispute  his  g  re- 
tensions.     It  is  well  known,  no  doubt,  that  Theodorick,    al- 
though  totally  illiterate  himself,  favoured  with  a  degrees   of 
zeal  most  wonderful  in  a  barbarian,  the  progress  of  letit  rs 
both  among  his  new  subjects  and  his  old.     He  encouraged  ti  ie 
translating  into  Gothic  of  the  best  Latin  works,  and  contrive*  I, 
it  should  seem,  to  have  committed  to  writing  the  heroic  poem  s 
and  traditionary  history  which  were  recited  at  his  court  >>  a 
occasions  of  festival.     "  With  the  disappearance  of  the  Go  - 
thic  nation,  however,"  as  our  author  remarks,  "  its  language 
and  all  the  monuments  of  its  greatness  passed  away."     The.-*e 
were  indeed  preserved  in  some  measure  among  the  Spaniards 
after  they  had  elsewhere  been  forgotten,  for  it  was  the  am  Li  - 
tion  of  the  Spanish  raonarchs  to  trace  their  lineage  to  the  obi 
Gothic  kings.     Eut  in  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  every  Gothir, 
monument  seems  to  have  been  studiously  destroyed  ;  for  then  i 
the  vanity  of  the  great  families  took  a  different  turn,  bein«; 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  the  proofs  of  a  true  Gothic  or  Lango-- 
berdic  pedigree,   for  the  sake  of  fabricating  a  descent  from 
some  of  the  patricians  of  ancient  Rome.     We  cannot,  how- 
ever, follow  this  ingenious  lecturer  in  his  criticisms  on  hii? 
favourite  old  German  poems,  and  his  comparison  of  them  to 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  to  which  they  had  probably  but  st 
very  slight  resemblance,  and  shall  therefore  take  leave  of  hi;: 
ancestors,  by  quoting  the  words  in  which   they  renounced 
heathenism,  upon  their  conversion   to  the  Christian  faith. — 
"  I  renounce  all  the  words  and  works  of  the  devil,  Thunaer, 
(that  is,  the  God  of  thunder,  or  Thor)  and  Woden,  and  Saxon 
Odin,  and  all  the  unholy  that  are  their  kindred." 

A  minute  consideration  of  the  state  of  literature  and  philo- 
sophy, during  the  middle  ages,  would  lead  us  into  a  very  wide 
field,  and  one,  too,  of  which  we  have  just  had  au  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  the  riches.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  amidst  many 
examples  of  perverted  judgment,  both  in  the  choice  of  subjects, 
and  in  the  handling  of  them,  there  is  perceptible  in  the  works 
of  the  schoolmen  no  small  portion  of  ingenuity  as  displayed  in 
the  invention  of  topics  and  illustrations,  as  well  as  in  disco- 
vering the  proper  bearing  of  a  metaphysical  argument.  The 
moderns  are  much  more  indebted  to  the  writers  of  the  dark 
ages,  than  some  of  them  are  willing  to  allow ;  for  on  abstract 
subjects,  such  as  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  the  im- 
moitality  of  the  human  soul,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  in- 
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fluence  of  mind  upon  matter,  and,  indeed,  on  every  question 
where  reason  satisfies  herself  with  assumed  principles  rather 
than  established  facts,  the  scholastic  authors  have  been  sur- 
passed by  none  of  their  successors  in  the  same  department.  It 
is  observed,  indeed,  in  some  work  or  other  which  lately  fell 
under  our  notice,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  conclusion  of  import- 
ance   to    be   found  in  the  volume  of  a  modern  metaphysi- 
cian,   which  may   not   be -found  anticipated  in  the    disser- 
tations of  Aquinas,  Roscelin,  Anselm,  or  Peter  the  Lombard. 
— As  to  literature,  again,  in  those  times,  it  was  employed, 
v,u  is  always  the  case  in  young  societies,  in  setting  forth  the 
exploits  of  war,  and  the  sorrows  or  triumph  of  love;  in  de- 
scribing the  gallantry  of  him,  who  for  his  mistress  or  his  faith 
— both  equally  the  creation  of  fancy  perhaps — had  not  refused 
to  endure  the  summer's  heat  and  the  winter's  cold  under  the 
bare  canopy  of  the  heavens,  to  encounter  in  the  field  the  tierce 
Saracen  and  the  sanguinary  Moor;  and,  it  may  be,  to  chal- 
lenge all  the  world  to  oppose  him  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
belief  which  he  professed,  or  the  beauty  of  the  maiden  whom 
he  adored.  All  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  fablers,  and 
the  works  of  the  fablers,  who  are  known  in  the  history  of  the 
times  by  the  names  of  Trouveurs  and  Troubadours,  and  of  the 
influence  which  they  had  in  introducing  the  new  languages  of 
Europe  as  vehicles  of  composition.     The  intrinsic  worth  of 
these  rambling  productions,  would  not  of  itself  entitle  them 
to  any  regard  :  but  they  are  valuable,  as  having  been   the 
means  of  connecting  the  ancient  literature  of  the  West  with 
that  which  has  succeeded  it,  and  also  of  preserving  the  know- 
ledge of  certain  manners  and  amusements  which  have  left  no 
other  memorial.     Schiesel  is  uncommonly  full  on  this  head, 
particularly  in  tracing  the  progress  of  imaginative  composition 
in  the  German  language ;  and  as  enquiries  of  this  kind  have 
been  hitherto  principally  directed  to  the  dialects  of  Italy  and 
France,   the  work  before  us  is  more  valuable  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  owing  to  the  partiality  of  the  author  for 
his  native  speech. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  Italian  States,  was  signalized 
by  the  works  of  Dante,  Boccacio  and  Petrarch — efforts  of 
genius  in  their  several  ways,  which  later  poets  and  novelists 
have  not  disdained  to  regard  as  the  finest  models.  Our  au- 
thor makes  manyjudicious  remarks  on  their  style  and  subjects, 
and  gives  to  them  all  the  interest  which  topics  so  trite  are  ca- 
pable of  receiving.  As  a  specimen  of  his  manner,  however, 
we  prefer  an  extract  from  his  criticisms  on  Machievelli,  the 
Florentine  historian  and  politician. 

"  He  is  the  only  writer,  not  only  of  Italy  but  of  modern  Europe, 
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who  can  sustain  a  comparison  in  style  and  skill  with  the  first  histo- 
rians of  antiquity.  Powerful,  simple,  and  straight. forward,  like 
Caesar,  he  combines  the  depth  and  rich  reflection  of  Tacitus,  with 
a  clearness  and  precision  to  which  that  great  master  was  a  stranger. 
He  has  followed  no  one  writer  as  his  model,  but  rather  seems  to  be 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  to  write  as 
if  under  the  influence  of  a  second  nature,  with  that  strength,  pro- 
priety and  life,  which  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  ancients. 
The  art  of  his  composition  seems  to  be  quite  involuntary  ;  his  con- 
cern appears  to  extend  no  farther  than  the  thought. — His  opinions 
concerning  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  were  such  as  the  fortunes 
of  Italy,  Florence,  and  himself  might  well  excuse.  But  the  main 
principle  which  he  has  defended,  namely,  that  it  is  proper  to  make 
use  of  immoral  means,  in  order  to  attain  a  good  end,  admits  of  no 
complete  justification. — The  chief  fault  of  Machiavelli  consists, 
however  in  this,  that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced  into  modern 
and  christian  Europe  the  fashion  of  reasoning,  and  deciding  on  po- 
litics exactly  as  if  Christianity  had  had  no  existence,  or  rather  as 
if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  a  Deity  and  moral  justice  in  the 
world.  Before  his  day,  the  common  faith  of  Christianity  had  formed 
a  bond  of  connection,  and  been  considered  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  all  government,  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Christendom  regarded  themselves  as  forming  in  some  sort  one 
family.  The  common  opinion  among  mankind  was,  that  as  they 
themselves  ought  to  serve  their  God,  so  it  was  their  duty  also  to  love 
and  obey  the  princes  appointed  by  heaven  to  rule  over  them  ;  and 
that  it  was  in  this  sense  the  right  of  kings  was  divine.  All  the  doc- 
trines of  legislature,  law,  and  government,  still  reposed  upon  the  in- 
visible foundation  of  the  Church.  But  of  all  these  things,  of  the 
whole  domestic  and  political  arrangements  of  European  life,  Ma- 
chiavelli takes  no  notice ;  he  is  not  contented  with  merely  writing  like 
an  ancient;  his  thoughts  are  all  fashioned  upon  the  same  model ; 
he  is  an  ancient  politician,  of  the  most  decisive  and  unhesitating 
order ;  he  believes  that  power  is  the  sole  measure  of  right,  with  a 
faith  that  might  have  been  worthy  of  Rome  herself  in  her  most  vio- 
lent days  of  conquest  and  usurpation.  Justice  and  truth  he  consi- 
ders as  mere  superfluous  ornaments,  and  he  has  no  real  respect  ex- 
cepting for  intellectual  strength  and  ability.  That  moral  right 
should  make  no  appearance  in  his  writings,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  since  it  is  his  plan  to  regard  men  as  if  they  owed  no  submission 
to  any  thing  beyond  themselves,  as  if  they  had  no  connection 
with  their  Maker." 

It  is  as  it  respects  more  recent  times,  however,  that  the  cri- 
ticism of  Schlegel  improves  in  its  interest,  and  more  particu- 
larly as  it  turns  upon  the  writings  of  our  English  poets.  He 
has  much  to  say,  indeed,  and  he  says  it  to  good  purpose,  on  the 
dramatic  literature  of  Spain,  but  we  svinpathize  with  him 
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more  heartily  when  Le  expatiates  in  the  praise  of  the  imnior-* 
tai  Shakspeare.  The  intelligent  reader- will  no.  doubt  per- 
ceive that  he  .sets  a  higher  value  on  tie  sonnets  of  cur  great 

■I,  compared  with: his  plays,  that  an  Ei 

cur  in;  upon  the  whole,  however,  his  remarks  arejust,  and 
liticnal  proof  that  the  Germans  are  much  better 
juo  .       Lglish  literature  than  our  neighbours  the  French. 

"  It  is  strange  but  delightful,"  says  he,  "  to  scrutinize  in  his? 
short  effusions  the  character  of  Shakespeare.     In  them  we  see  that 
he  who  stood  like  a  magician  above  the  world,  penetrating,  with  one 
glance  into  all  the  depths  and  mysteries  and  perplexities  of  human 
ter,  and  ) saving  power  to  call  up  into  open  day  the  darkest 
workings  of  the  human  passions — that  this  great  being  was  not  de- 
prived of  any  portion  of  his  human  sympathies,  by  the  elevation  to 
which  he  was  raised,  hut  preserved  amidst  ail  his  stern  functions,  a 
heart  overflowing  .with  tenderness,, purity,  and  love.     His  feelings 
,  profound,  acute  almost  to  selfishness,  but  he  expresses 
them  co  briefly  and  modestly,  as  to  form  a  strange  contrast  with  most 
of  those  poets  who  write  concerning  themselves.     For  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  his  dramatic  works,  these  lyrics  are  of  the  utmost 
consequence.     They  shew  us  that  in  his  dramas   he  very  seldom 
speaks  according  to  his  own  feelings,   or  his   own  thoughts,  but 
ording  to  his  knowledge.     The  world   lay  clear  and   distinct 
before  his  eyes,  hut  between  him  and  it  there  was  a  great  gulph 
fixed.     [We  are  at  a  losjsjbr  the  meaning  here.]     He  gives  us  a 
portrait  of  what  he  saw,  without  flattery  or  ornament ;  having  the 
charm  of  unrivalled  accuracy  and  truth.     Other  poets  have  endea- 
red to  transport  us,  at  least  for  a  few  moments,  into  another  and 
an  ideal  condition  of  mankind.     But  Shakspeare  is  the  master  of 
reality  :  he  sets  before  us  with  a  truth  that  is  often  painful,  man  in 
■,    in  this  corruption  which  penetrates  and  conta- 
ins being,  all  that  he  does  and  suffers,  all  the  thoughts 
tons  of  his  fallen  spirit.     In  this  respect  he  may  not  un- 
freqi  said  to  be  a  satirical  poet;  and  well  indeed  may  the 

picture  which  he  presents  of  human  debasement,  and  the.enigmapf 
our  be  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  far  more  deep  and 

abi  in  the  whole  body  of  splenetic  and  passionate  revilers, 

who  commonly  call   by  the  name  of  satirical  poets.     In  the 

the  bitterness  of  Shakspeare,  we  perceive  continually 
f  thoughts,  and  recollections  more  pure  than  satirists  par- 
:  ition  on  the  original  height  and  elevation  of  men, — 
r  tenderness,  and  noble-minded  sentiment  of  a  poet ;  the 
lis  repr  in  is  illuminated  with  the  most  beau- 

p  itriotic  inspiration,  serene  philanthropy,  and  glowing 

"  SI  ire  regarded  the  drama  as  entirely  a  thing  for  the 

pec  Ued  it  throughout  as  such.     He  took  the 

P-^p  .'    -'  ... .  ledy  as  he  found  it,  and  whatever  enlargement*  and  ina- 
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jkovements  he  introduced  upon  the  Stage,  were  all  calculated  and 
conceived,  according  to  the  peculiar  spirit  of  his  predecessors,  and  of 
the  audience  in  London.     Even  in  the  earliest  of  his  tragic  attempts, 
he  takes  possession  of  the  whole  superstitions  of  the   vulgar,  and 
mingles  in  his  poetry  not  only  the  gigantic  greatness  of  their  rude 
traditions,  but  also  the  fearful,  the  horrible,  and  the  revolting. — 
He  was  not  in  knowledge,  far  less  in  art,  such  as  since  the  time  of 
Milton,  it  has  been  usual  to  represent  him.     But  I  believe  that  the 
inmost  feelings  of  his  heart,  the  depth  of  his  peculiar,  concentrated, 
solitary  spirit,  could  be  agitated  only  by  the  mournful  voice  of  na- 
ture.   The  feeling,  by  which  he  seems  to  have  been  most  connected 
with  ordinary  men,  was  that  of  nationality.     He  has  represented  the 
heroic  and  glorious  period  of  English  history,  during  the  conquest 
in  France,  in  a  series  of  dramatic  pieces,  which  possess  all  the  sim- 
plicity and  liveliness  of  the  ancient  chronicles,  but  approach  in  their 
ruling  spirit  of  patriotism  and  glory  to  the  most  dignified  and  effec- 
tual productions  of  the  epic  muse. — The  poetry  of  Shakspeare   is 
near  of  kin  to  the  spirit  of  the  Germans,  and  he  is  more  felt  and  be- 
loved by  them  than  any  foreign,  I  had  almost  said  than  any  verr.a- 
cularj  poet." 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  part  of  Schlegel's  book,  much 
good  writing  and  sound  criticism  on  the  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  particularly  on  the  principal  works  then 
produced  in  France  and  England.     Mis  review  of  the  follow- 
ing century,  which  brings  the  history  of  learning  down  to  our 
own  times,  is  likewise  very  interesting ;  displaying,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, an  intimate  acoxiiaintance  with  the  great  body  of  philo- 
sophical,   poetical,  historical,  and  dramatic  composition    by 
which  the  last  age  will  be  for  ever  distinguished.    The  student 
will    derive  much   information  as   to   the  true  character  of 
French  and  German  literature  during  that  period,  as  also  with 
regard  to  the  reigning  schools  of  philosophy,  of  which  the  in- 
fluence was  so  sensibly  felt  towards  the  close  of  the  century 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.     He  finishes  his  lecture  on 
this  subject  with  a  picture,  descriptive  of  the  furious  spirit  of 
innovation  and  atheism  which  was  let  loose  against  France 
under  the  auspices  of  her  most  figuring  philosophers.     We 
have  some  suspicions,  however,  that  the  following  remark  must 
have  been  suggested  by  the  absurdity  of  one  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen, who  of  a  truth,  in  point  of  sceptical  extravagance, 
leaves  no  foreign  sage  unequalled. 

"  Of  all  the  forms  in  which  this  atheistical  system  was  brought 
before  the  world,  perhaps  the  most  singularly  extravagant  was  the 
theory  which  represented  Christ  as  a  mere  astronomical  symbol-  a 
being  never  possessed  of  historical  existence — and  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles as  so  many  old  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

In  thus  insinuating  a  defence  of  his  originality  for  the  author 
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of  the  CEdipus  Judaicus,  we  are  perhaps  only  betraying  our 
own  ignorance  ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  wicked  buffoonery  of  the  work  now  mentioned,  has  been 
therein  played  off  upon  us  at  second  hand. 

In  the  last  lecture,  the  whole  being  fourteen  in  number,  we 
are  favoured  with  additional  observations  on  the  miscellaneous 
literature  of  modern  Europe  ;  but  the  only  topic  to  which  we 
shall  advert,  is  that  of  philosophy  in  England  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  After  tracing,  what  he  denomi- 
nates the  "  philosophy  of  sensation,"  or  that  minute  examina- 
tion into  nature,  which  was  introduced  and  recommended  by 
Bacon,  through  the  systems  of  Locke,  of  Berkeley,  and  of 
Hume,  he  comes  to  the  "  common  sense"  and  "  moral  senti- 
ment" of  Reid  and  Adam  Smith ;  none  of  all  which  things 
however  does  Schlegel  understand  thoroughly.  To  prove  in- 
deed that  he  knows  nothing  about  Dr.  Reid's  views,  we  have 
only  to  quote  a  single  sentence,  without  note  or  comment. 

"  Common  sense  is  poor  when  compared  with  certain  knowledge, 
and  moral  feeling  is  a  very  uncertain  foundation  for  a  system  of 
ethics.  Were  the  common  sense  of  mankind  even  as  sound  and  uni- 
versal as  these  English  reasoners  maintain,  if  we  should  take  its 
conclusions  for  the  last,  and  subject  them  to  no  higher  review,  we 
should  find  it  more  likely  to  cut  than  to  unloose  the  great  questions 
in  philosophy." 

Our  readers  know  that  such  is  not  the  common  sense  of  Dr. 
Reid. 

"  We  may  compare,"  says  this  writer,  "  the  mode  of  philoso- 
phical thought  in  England,  to  a  man  who  bears  every  external  mark 
of  health  and  vigour,  but  who  is  by  nature  prone  to  a  dangerous 
distemper." 

He  has  repressed  the  first  eruptions  of  the  disease  by 
means  of  palliations,  but  the  evil  has  on  that  very  account  had 
the  more  leisure  to  entwine  itself  with  the  roots  of  his  consitu- 
tion. 

"  I  think,"  he  concludes,  "  that  it  is  extremely  probable,  nay, 
that  it  is  almost  certain,  that  England  has  yet  to  undergo  a  mighty 
crisis  in  her  philosophy,  and  of  necessity,  in  her  morality  and 
religion." 

It  is  on  literature,  and  literature  only,  that  Schlegel  is 
great ;  for  when  he  talks  of  philosophy,  he  but  too  often 
speaks  like  a  man  who  has  picked  up  notions  at  second  hand, 
without  knowing  either  their  precise  import  or  connection. 
This  remark  applies  to  his  criticisms  on  ancient  science  as  well 
as  modern  philosophy ;  to  his  observations  on  the  schoolmen 
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as  well  as  to  those  on  Locke  and  Dr.  Reid.  But  on  poetry, 
history  and  oratory,  and  indeed  on  all  works  of  imagination 
and  taste,  this  author  is  truly  original  and  striking.  Throughout, 
indeed,  his  book  recommends  itself  to  the  reader  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  first-rate  genius,  of  a  sincere  lover  of  learning,  of 
an  enlightened  judge,  and  most  penetrating  critic.  There  is 
no  portion  of  the  wide  field  of  literature,  ancient  and  modern, 
oriental  and  European,  of  which  he  is  not  prepared  to  speak 
with  understanding  and  effect.  The  lecture  style  which  he 
has  adopted,  has,  no  doubt,  occasionally  led  him  into  repeti- 
tion, and  even  given  some  parts  of  his  book  the  appearance 
of  rambling  and  desultoriness :  but  there  is  a  force  and  a 
beauty  in  his  observations,  taken  singly,  which  make  them  well 
received  wherever  they  are  set  down,  and  thus  in  following 
the  rapid  motions  of  his  genius,  we  instantly  forget  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  work  might  have  been  better.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  a  book  which  we  can  heartily  recommend  to  the 
scholar,  as  a  guide  to  his  researches  in  tracing  out  the  con- 
nections of  literature  in  various  ages  and  nations,  not  only 
with  itself,  but  with  the  institutions  of  religion,  the  manners 
of  social  life,  and  with  the  general  developement  of  human  in- 
tellect and  feeling. 


Art.  X.  Letters  from  the  Continent  during  the  Months 
of  October,  November,  and  December,  1818  ;  including  a 
Visit  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  left  Bank  of  the  Rhine. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Wihnot  Ormsby,  A. 31.  Chaplain  to 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Rector 
of  Castlecomer.  8vo.  180  pp.   Price  7s.   Longman.  1819. 

The  reader  will  easily  collect,  from  the  unpretending  title 
prefixed  to  this  little  publication,  that  the  contents  of  it  are 
not  of  a  very  important  nature.  Indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  occasional  notices  respecting  the  history  of  two  or 
three  towns,  which  the  author  passed  through,  and  which  are 
very  probably  taken  from  some  Manuel  da  Voyageur,  we  do 
not  remember  that  the  book  contains  any  thing  at  all  in  the 
shape  of  direct  information.  It  throws  no  new  light  either 
upon  the  past,  present,  or  future  state  of  Europe,  nor  does 
it  offer  any  hints  to  the  statesmen  of  the  continent  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  respective  countries.  Considering  that 
the  author  was  three  whole  months  abroad,  all  this,  no  doubt, 
forms  a  very  strong  presumption  against  his  talents  and  good 
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5t"iise  ;  in  other  respects,  however,  the  book  furnishes  very 
considerable  indications  of  both.  It  is  written  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  labour  of  any  kind.  The  author  seems 
to  have  given  himself  no  trouble  to  seek  after  either  new 
sights,  or  new  ideas,  or  new  modes  of  expression.  He  has 
told  us  in  a  si;npie  and  lively  manner,  what  he  saw  and  heard 
during  his  short  tour,  without  pretending  to  have  seen  or 
heard  any  thing  but  what  any  other  traveller,  under  the  same 
Of  renin  stances,  would  have  experienced  ;  but  this  he  has  con- 
trived to  do  in  so  lively  and  agreeable  a  manner,  that  wo 
have  not  often  met  with  a  book,  which  has  given  us,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  more  pleasure  ;  and  we  shall  be  rejoiced  if  any  thing 
we  can  say  in  praise  of  it,  should  inspire  our  readers  with  a 
desire  to  become  possessed  of  it.  The  tour  of  which  it  gives 
an  account  was  short,  and  occupied  but  a  short  period  of  time. 
Our  author  started  from  Calais,  from  whence  his  route  lay 
through  Flanders  to  Brussels,  and  from  thence  up  the  Rhine 
to  Mayence  ;  from  which  place  he  proceeded  direct  to  Paris. 
We  shall  follow  him  over  the  same  ground,  extracting  here  and 
there  such  passages  as  will,  we  think,  convey  to  our  readers 
a  favourable  specimen  of  our  author's  talent  for  narration. 

At  Dunkirk  the  population  has  dwindled  from  thirty  to 
nineteen  thousand  inhabitants  ;  but  the  town  gave  every  ap- 
pearance of  reviving  prosperity.  What  most  struck  our  author 
at  this  place  was  a  small  chapel,  erected  within  these  two 
years  close  to  the  sea,  expressly  for  sailors  to  offer  up  their 
vows  before  a  voyage,  and  for  their  friends,  in  bad  weather, 
to  implore  the  Almighty  for  their  safety.  It  is  pleasant  to 
hear  that  such  an  institution  has  been  founded  in  France, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  that  country,  and  still 
more  so  to  know  that  it  is  much  frequented  by  those  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  While  travelling  to  Liile,  our  author's  pa- 
triotism was  flattered  by  the  opinion  which  the  director  of  the 
diligence  seemed  to  entertain  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

'.*  We  are  not  accustomed  to  large  fields  of  beet  root,  and  I 
asked  the  director  of  the  Diligence,  what  use  was  made  of  such 
enormous  quantities?  Me  said,  that  at  present  they  were  only  food 
for  cattle  in  the  winter  ;  hut  that  Buonaparte,  who  succeeded  in 
every  thing  he  undertook,  had  made  excellent  sugar  from  them, 
which  could  net  now  he  done.  To  this  I  replied,  that  he  had  failed 
in  one  thing — he  could  not  heat  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  With  ail 
the  characteristic  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman,  he  exclaimed,  'Mais, 
Monsieur,  que  VQUlez  xout  f  Lt  Diahle  luimeme  ne  pourroit  faire 
teta:  "     P.  11. 

Our  author  arrived  at  Vralenciennes  just  at  the  time  when 
the  towij  ^a.^  crowded  to  excess*  in  consequence  of  the  influx 
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of  visito-s  to  witness  a  grand  review  of  the  allied  troops  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Eaiper  r        •  r,   pre- 

vious to  the  evacuation  of  Franca.     T 

ever,   to  which  the  difficulty  of  p.-  a  loJ  .  iuh-« 

jected  him,  was  compensated  by  a  ludicrous  o.  ce, 

<s  I  must  premise^  that  I  occupied  the  bed"  of  a  young  waiter  of 
the  hotel.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  awakened 
by  a  gentle  push,  and  heard  in  a  sepulchral  voice;  Lubin,  mbncher 
Lubin.  I  started  up,  and,  standing  beside  me,  beheld — an  old 
cook  maid,  with  a  glimmering  lamp  in  her  hand,  who  reminded 
me  of  Leonarda  in  the  cave  with  Gil  Bias.  On  discovering  1  er 
mistake  she  screamed  like  a  screech  owl  and  retreated.  At  ore.  k- 
fast  I  was  attended  by  a  lively  young  female,  and  1  could  not.  <\- 
sist  informing  her  of  what  had  happened.  She  laughed  immode- 
rately, ran  into  the  kitchen,  repeated  the  adventure  with  many  e\- 
agger  at  ions,  and,  in  succession,  every  servant  came  into  the  rooro, 
and  greeted  me  with  the  appellation  of  Lubin,  man  cher  L 
This  was  enough  to  banish  me  from  the  house;  the  old  cook  would 
have  poisoned  i  I  remained,  and  I  might  have  suffered  from 

the  resentment  of  the  young  waiter,  as  it   is  probable  that  he  was 
laughed  at  even  more  than  1  was."     I'.  19. 

"We  think  it  will  afford  our  readers  pleasure  to  meet  wiLli 
a  description  of  the  review,  and  of  the  impression  which  it 
appears  to  have  made  upon  the  mind  of  our  author,   who  , 
managed  to  mix  up  with  his  account  several  h  ;1  :ng-  parti- 

culars,   which  we  give   in  our   author's   own  words,   rather 
than  abridge  his  description. 

"  On  the  morning  appointed  ^or  the  inspection  of  the  Russian' 
troops,  previous  to  the  general  review,  the  streets  were  filled  with 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  hastening  to  the  Emperor's  hotel,  anxi- 
ous to  behold  him,  and  exclaiming  when  they  did,  Vi  >e  Alexander-, 
live  L'Empereur.  Nothing  can  exceed  his  popularity  in  France, 
and  it  appeared  to  me,  that  his  Majesty  was  not  indifferent  to  it,  as 
he  returned  the  numerous  salutes  with  the  most  gracious  and  .*. 
hie  condescension,  He  has  engrossed  the  affections  of  the  people: 
their  feelings  towards  the  King  of  Prussia  I  have  already  men- 
tioned; and  I  perceive,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  is  a  name 
which  they  never  wish  to  hear  pronounced.  At  different  times  I 
have  endeavoured  to  collect  their  sentiments  of  his  Grace,  and  never 
have  succeeded ;  they  avoided  the  conversation  as  upon  a  painful 
and  humiliating  topic;  they  called  him,  Voire  Wellington,  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders,  took  snuff,  and  spoke  of  some  one  else.  Upon 
reflection,  I  thought  it  ungenerous  to  urge  them  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  their  unwillingness  to  have  even  the  name  repeated 
speaks  volumes  of  itself. 

*'  The  appearance  of  the  Russians  was  matter  of  astonishment 
to  every  spectator.     Their  appointments  and  their  discipline  \  .   - 
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equally  admirable ;  the  charges  of  their  cavalry  particularly  fine, 
and  their  artillery  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  It  is  admit- 
ted, that  they  have  been  improved  beyond  all  expectation  during 
their  residence  in  France  and  intercourse  with  our  army;  and  as 
their  Commissariat  department  has  been  ameliorated  in  a  similar 
degree,  there  can  be  no  question  of  their  capability  to  take  the 
field  against  any  force  that  Europe  can  produce. 

"  But  the  grand  review   of  this  day  was  indeed  a  truly  glorious 
and   delightful  exhibition.     The  troops,  nearly  sixty  thousand  in 
number,  occupied  a  space  of  about  twelve  miles  ;  and,  after  a  sham 
battle  of  the  most  eventful  and  interesting  nature,  which  continued 
from  ten  till  four,  they  marched  in  line  before  the  Sovereigns  and 
Duke,  displaying  such  an  assemblage  of  beauty  and  regularity  as 
might  have  been  equalled  by  themselves  upon  a  former  occasion, 
but  never  could  have  been  surpassed.    If  there  are  any  in  this  king- 
dom whose  '  sentence  is  for  open  war,'  I  could  have  wished  them  to 
be  present  at  the  review,  for  there  were  arguments  upon  the  field 
for  pacific  dispositions  which  would  plead  more  powerfully  than  any 
that  the  w  it  of  man  could  possibly  devise.     It  did  produce  a  sen- 
sible effect  upon  the  numerous  Frenchmen  who  were  there ;  a  hur- 
ried exclamation  of  reluctant  praise  and  wonder  was  every  where 
to  be  heard  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  if  the  council  of  war 
were  to  sit  at  Valenciennes,  the  temple  of  Janus  would  not  be 
opened  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

"  On  my  return  from  this  splendid  sight,  I  was  accompanied  by 
an  old  Frenchman,  at  whose  house  I  lodged.     After  expressing  his 
admiration  and  astonishment,  he  remarked  with  a  sardonic  smile, 
that  this  was  a  proud  day  for  Bonaparte.     I  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand his  meaning,  when  he  continued — the  Sovereigns  are  magna- 
nimous— your  General  the  greatest  Captain  of  the  age — the  Armies, 
the  finest  the  world  ever  saw — and  yet  are  they  so  much  afraid  of 
that  one  man,  that  they  chain  him  upon  a  barren  rock  least  he 
should  defeat  them  all.     This  came  upon  me  so  suddenly,  that  it 
was  some  minutes  before  I  could  collect  myself  for  a  reply — but  I 
soon  informed  him,  he  was  mistaken  if  he  thought  that  fear  of  Bo- 
naparte had  any  share  in  the  motives  which  led  to  his  exile  and  de- 
tention at  St.  Helena:  that  the  troops,  which  had  beaten  him  before, 
were  in  a  better  condition  to  do  so  now  than  they  had  been  then;  but 
that  regard  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  of  which,  were  he  at 
liberty,  he  could  not  cease  to  be  the  disturber,  was  the  real  cause 
of  his  confinement,  and  at  the  same  time  its  fullest  justification.  He 
said,  that  he  had  often  heard  this  argument,  and  that  at  one  time  it 
might  have  had  some  force ;  but  that  now  he  thought  the  wisest 
thing  the  King  of  France  could  do  would  be  to  interest  himself  with 
the  Potentates  of  Europe  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  Napoleon — it 
would  argue  a  confidence  in  the  attachment  of  his  people,  and  de- 
prive the  friends  of  the  banished  Emperor  of  all  they  had  to  say  in 
his  behalf.     From  this  I  doubted,  whether  my  host  was  a  decided 
Bonapartist  or  not ;  when  he  proceeded  to  say,  there  was  a  period 
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when  I  and  almost  every  Frenchman  idolized  the  name  of  Napoleon ; 
there  was  no  sacrifice  we  thought  too  great  when  he  was  extending 
his  conquests  for  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  that  France  was  the 
envy  and  the  terror  of  the  world;  but  when  we  found  that  his  real 
and  secret  object  was  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family — that  our 
children  were  to  be  torn  from  us,  our  commerce  annihilated,  and  all 
our  resources  lavished,  to  place  his  brothers  upon  the  thrones  he 
had  usurped — then  the  mask  fell  off,  his  genuine  character  was  dis- 
played, and  he  lost,  irrecoverably,  the  affections  of  the  French.  No, 
said  he,   whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  that  extraordinary  man,  be- 
lieve me,   he  never  will  attempt  again  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
France  ;  he  knows  the  hold  he  had  upon  our  hearts  is  gone,  and  if 
he  had  not  been  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  he  never  would  have 
surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  to  the  English.     Plausible  as  this 
reasoning  might  be,  I  could  not  concur  entirely  with  my  friend,  nor 
could  I  controvert  it.  I  therefore  contented  myself  with  saying,  that 
if  he  wished  to  go  to  Paris,  free  of  expense,  he  had  only  to  state 
his  opinions  to  the  Governor  of  the  town,  when  our  army  was  re- 
moved, and  I  had  little  doubt  of  his  being  conveyed  there  speedily, 
as   Rabelais  contrived  it  by  his  celebrated   prescriptions  for  the 
Royal  Family.     He  laughed,  and  said  he  should  have  plenty  of 
companions,  for  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  three-fourths  of  his  ac- 
quaintance."    P.  28. 

After  the  review,  our  author  dined  at  a  table  d'hote ;  which 
we  notice  on  account  of  a  conversation  to  which  it  gave  occa- 
sion, between  a  German  and  him,  on  the  subject  of  England. 
We  only  wish  all  our  countrymen  were  as  sensible  of  the  envi- 
able privileges  which  they  enjoy  as  was  this  foreigner. 

"  A  German  observed  to  me,  that  our  army  was  the  most  en- 
viable body  upon  earth,  because  they  were  returning  to  England. 
He  had  been  there  eight  months,  and  expressed  his  astonishment, 
that  any  Englishman  should  voluntarily  leave  his  own  country, 
where  every  thing  was  in  such  perfection.     I  then  remarked,  that 
if  personal  comfort  were  the  only  consideration  I  could  readily 
agree  with  him,  but  that  superior  motives  induced  us  to  travel ; 
there  was  much  to  be  seen  and  learned  on  the  Continent — and  if  it 
taught  us  nothing  else,  we  came  back  with  an  increased  veneration 
and  love  for  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  land  we  live  in.     '  Alas, 
Sir,'  said  he,  '  you  have  touched  the  point  I  had  principally  in 
view.     Surely  it  is  not  possible  that  any  man  who  has  travelled 
much  could  be  disloyal  to  the  government  of  England.     Your 
tranquillity,  1  know,  is  sometimes   disturbed  by  popular  efferves- 
cence ;  but  it  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  your  freedom, 
the  only  mischievous  abuse  of  which  is  the  frequency  of  libels 
that  disgrace  your  press  ;  and  these,  I  was  informed,  proceeded  in 
most  cases  from  malignant  or  mercenary  motives.     Your  taxes  are 
indisputably  heavy ;  I  consider  them,  however,  as  a  cheap  pur- 
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chase  for  the  blessings  you  enjoy,  and  look  forward- with  solicitude 
to  the  day  when  I  shall  pay  my  part  of  them."     P.  25. 

From  Valenciennes  we  are  next  taken  to  Brussels  ;  while 
at  this  last  place,  our  author  had  occasion  to  find  that  the  art 
of  picking  pockets  is  earned  to  much  greater  perfection 
abroad,  than  it  is  among  our  light-finge. ed  gentry  at  home. 

"  Whilst  I  was  examining  the  various  wonders  of  this  venerable 
building,  (the  cathedral  or  church  of  St.  Gudule,)  a  well  dressed 
man  accosted  me,  and  after  a  little  conversation  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  my  speaking  French  so  fluently, —  that  I  must 
be  a  Russian  *,  as  he  had  never  heard  an  Englishman  with  so 
good  an  accent.  For  a  moment  1  was  thrown  off  my  guard, — for 
what  mortal  is  inaccessible  to  flattery, — and  he  requested  me  to 
walk  into  a  side  aisle,  that  he  might  point  out  some  peculiar 
beauties.  This  I  declined,  and  he  solicited  some  small  donation, 
declaring,  that  although  his  clothes  were  good,  he  wore  them 
merely,  pour  l' amour  r/e  Dieu,  to  enable  him  to  appear  with  de- 
cency at  church,  and  that  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  buy  his  break- 
fast.    My  merits  as  a  linguist  were  now, accounted  for/'     P.  41. 

Whether  this  argumenlum  ad  crumenam  were  successful, 
or  not,  our  author  has  left  undetermined  :  on  another  occa- 
sion, however,  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist.  Near  Liego 
his  carriage  was  surrounded  by  children,  running  and  asking 
for  cliaritv. 

"  One  chubby  little  rogue,  of  about  ten  years  old,  outstepped 
his  fellows,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  endeavoured  to  recom- 
mend himself,  by  exclaiming  Vivenb  les  Francois,  Vvoent  les  An- 
pZois,  Vive  Napoleon,  Vivent  les  Cossaqucs.  You  may  imagine  how 
I  was  amused  by  the  dexterous  versatility  of  this  youthful  mendi- 
cant ;  he  took  chance  for  the  politics  and  nation  of  the  traveller, 
and  as  they  say  at  fairs,  had  spectacles  for  all  ages.  The  humour 
of  it  was  to  me  quite  irresistible,  and  I  rewarded  his  ingenuity  by 
the  donation  of  a  franc,  to  his  no  small  transport  and  astonish- 
ment."    P.  59. 

At  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  we  shall  pass  over  our  author's  dis- 
sertation upon  Charlemagne,  to  record  the  following  amusing 
illustration  of  the  opinion  which  is  entertained  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  upon  the  continent. 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  record,  as  inseparably  connected  with  these 
sentiment?,  that  they  speak  of  Lord  Castlereagh  with  the  highest 
admiration  of  ins  abilities  and  esteem  for  his  character.  England  is, 
in  their  eyes,  personified  by  him.     As  he  walks  to  the  hotel,  where 


**  The  Russians  arc  remarkable  for  speaking  French  well" 
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the  respective  Ministers  assemble,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  contrast- 
ing the  unostentatious  modesty  of  his  appearance  with  the  splendid 
dresses  and  equipages  of  his  compeers.  Engrossed  by  the  momen- 
tous concerns  in  which  he  is  engaged,  his  Lordship  seems  to  banish 
every  other  consideration.  The  people  stare  at  him,  but  salute  him 
respectfully  ;  and  it  amused  me  to  hear  them,  unaccustomed  to  such 
a  freedom  from  parade  and  such  an  air  of  deep  reflection,  whisper 
as  he  passed,  Ah,  qu'il  estsolidef'     P.  83. 

From  the  time  that  our  author  quits  Aix-la-Chapelle  till 
bis  arrival  at  Paris,  little  occurs  that  is  worthy  of  remark, 
unless  indeed  we  except  the  piece  of  information  contained 
at  the  end  of  the  following'  paragraph. 

*?  My  enquiries  about  the  celebrated  wine  of  this  district  elicited 
information,  which  was  new  to  me,  that  white  Champagne  is  inva- 
riably made  from  black  grapes,  and  that  the  Moussu  or  sparkling  is 
produced  by  the  simple  addition  of  sugar  candy,  par  preference,  to 
the  ordinary  liquor.  1  overheard  a  whisper  at  the  house  of  a 
vintner,  that  the  white  wines  of  this  year  are  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  that  the  red  are  remarkably  good,— a  fact  which  may  be  useful 
to  the  merchants,  and  will  be  deplored  by  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  Jf.  129. 

Hitherto  we  have  seldom  had  occasion  to  differ  from  our 
author  in  any  of  his  opinions  ;  but  when  he  pronounces  Paris 
to  be  a  morejCBagnificent  capital  than  London,  and  the  church 
of  St.  Genevieve  to  be  a  liner  piece  of  architecture  than  St. 
Pauls,  we  think  that  we  shall  not  be  singular  in  our  dissent. 
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ford, Rector  of  Enmore  and  Swainswick,  Somerset,  Author  of  the  Village  School 
improved.     Is.  3d. 

Abridgment  of  a  Correspondence  between  the  Courts  of  Rome  and  Baden,  re- 
specting the  Appointment  of  Baron  Wessenberg.  Vicar  Capitular  of  the  Diocese 
of  Constance  in  the  Year  1817.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hales,  Rector  of  Killesan- 
dra,  &c.     2s. 

Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  concluding  Chapter 
on  Schism ;  with  a  prefatory  Address  to  the  Clergy.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Daubeny,  Archdeacon  of  Sarum.     Is.  6d. 

Blood  not  required  ;  or  the  Clergyman's  private  Appeal  to  the  Understanding 
and  Conscience  of  his  Hearers,  on  the  great  Subjects  of  his  Ministry ;  to  which 
are  added,  some  Forms  of  Prayer,  chiefly  designed  for  Family  Worship.  By 
Edward  Thomas  Vaughan,  M.A.     8vo.     5s. 

Various  Views  of  Death  ;  for  illustrating  the  Wisdom  and  Benevolence  of  the 
Divine  Administration,  in  conducting  Mankind  through  that  awful  Change.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson.     8vo.     6s. 

Ascensio  Isais  Vatis,  Opusculum  Pseude  pigraphum  multis  ab  hinc  seculis,  ut 
videtur,  deperditum,  nunc  autem  apud  iEthiopas  Compertum,  et  cum  versione 
Latina  anglicanaque  publici  Juris  factum  a  Ricardo  Lawrence,  LL.  D.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Jonah,  designed  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Seamen ;  to 
which  are  added,  two  Discourses  to  Seamen,  with  some  Prayers  and  Hymns  to  b« 
used  at  Sea.     By  George  Young,     8vo,    3s. 
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Scripture  Costume:  exhibited  in  a  Series  of  Engravings,  representing  the 
principal  Personages  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  drawn  under  the  Super- 
intendance  of  B.  West,  Esq.  by  R.  Satchwell,  with  biographical  Sketches  and 
historical  Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Eastern  Nations.  Elephant 
4to.     51.  5s. 

"  The  Necessity  of  Advancement  in  Christian  Knowledge  and  Practice;"  being 
the  Substance  of  a  plain  Discourse  to  a  Country  Congregation,  after  the  Confir- 
mation held  in  the  Diocese  of  London,  in  the  Summer  of  1818  ;  intended  for  the 
Instruction  of  young  Persons,  and  to  guard  them  against  some  negligent  Customs 
and  Errors  of  the  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Crane,  M.A.  F.A.S.  Rector  of 
Stoketon,  Warwickshire,  and  Curate  of  Hanwell,  Middlesex.  Second  Edition.  6d. 

"  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Man's  Salvation,"  as  stated  in  a  Sermon,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  defended  from  Aspersions,  and  shewn  to  be  in 
perfect  Unison  with  the  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies,  a  Reply  to  "  a  Letter 
to  that  Prelate  from  a  Lay-member  of  the  Church  of  England."  By  Clericus. 
Is.  6d. 

LAW. 

A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  March,  1819,  on  a  Petition  against  the  Return  of  Charles  Fysshe  Palmer, 
Esq.  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Reading,  on  the  Ground  of  being 
ineligible  on  a  Point  of  Law,  &c.     Is.  6d. 

Plain  and  easy  Directions  for  levying  Fines  and  suffering  Recoveries,  arranged 
upon  an  entire  new  System,  from  Notes  of  a  Practitioner.     3s. 

A  Law  Glossary  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Norman,  French,  and  other  Languages  | 
interspersed  in  the  Commentaries  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Knt.  and  Law  Treatises 
upon  each  Branch  of  the  Profession  :  translated  into  English,  and  alphabetically 
arranged,    By  Thomas  Taylor.     8vo.    9s. 

MEDICAL. 

An  Enquiry,  illustrative  of  the  Nature  of  Tuberculated  Accretions  of  Serous 
Membranes;  and  the  Origin  of  Tubercles  and  Tumours  in  different  Textures  of 
the  Body.  By  John  Baron,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  General  Infirmary  at  Glou- 
cester.    8vo.     14s. 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  containing  the  principal  Facts  of  the  Science,  ar^ 
ranged  in  the  Order  in  which  they  are  discussed  and  illustrated  in  the  Lectures  at 
the  Royal  Institution ;  with  a  prefatory  History  of  the  Science.  By  W.  T.  Brande, 
F.R.S.  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal 
Institution.     8vo.     11.  5s. 

Analysis  of  the  Subject  of  Extrauterine  Fcetation,  and  of  the  Retroversion  of 
the  Gravid  Uterus.     By  John  King,  M.D. 

Observations  on  the  Condition  of  the  middle  and  lower  Classes  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  as  it  tends  to  promote  the  Diffusion  of  contagious  Fever.  By  Francis 
Rogan,  M.D.     8vo.     6s. 

HISTORY. 

A  statistical,  historical,  and  political  Description  of  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  its  dependent  Settlements  on  Van  Diemen's  Land  ;  with  a  particular 
Enumeration  of  the  Advantages  which  these  Colonies  offer  for  Emigration,  and 
their  Superiority  in  many  Respects  over  those  possessed  by  the  United  States  of 
America.     By  W.  C.  Wentworth,  Esq.  a  Native  of  the  Colony.     8vo.     12s. 

A  History  of  England,  from  the  first  Invasion  bv  the  Romans  to  the  Accession 
of  Henry  VII L     By  the  Rev.  John  Lingard.     3  Vols.     4to.     51.  5s. 

Proceedings  in  Parga,  and  the  Ionian  Islands;  with  a  Series  of  Correspondence 
and  other  justificatory  Documents.     By  Lieut.-Colonel  de  Bosset.     8vo.     7s. 

The  Journal  of  a  Soldier  of  the  71st,  or  Glasgow  Regiment,  Highland  Light  In- 
fantry, from  1806  to  1815.     l2mo.     5s. 

An  Exposition  of  some  of  the  Transactions  that  have  taken  Place  at  St.  Helena 
since  the  Appointment  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  as  Governor  of  that  Island  ;  with  an 
authentic  Account  of  the  past  and  present  Treatment  of  Napoleon,  corroborated 
by  various  official  Documents.  By  Barry  E.  O'Meara,  late  Surgeon  to  Napoleon. 
3s. 

A  History  of  North  Eastern  Voyages  of  Discovery,  comprehending  the  early 
Eastern  Navigations  of  the  Russians,  and  the  Attempts  which  have  been  made 
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by  Ships  of  other  Nations  for  the  DiscoTery  of  a  Passage  by  the  North  Ea?t  front 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  China      By' Capt.  James  Burnoy,  F.R  S.     Sac.     i£5.  6d. 

An  Explanation  of  Capt.  Sabine's  "  Remarks  on  the  lute  Vcyage' of  Discovery 
to  Baffin's  Bay."     By  Capt.  John  Ross,  Royal  Navy.     8vo.     2s.  tid. 

Memoirs  of  the  Embassy  of  ihe  Marshal  de  Bassoinpierre  to  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land in  16J6.      translated.     Notes.     8vo.     9s.  Cd. 

Bros  RAPHV. 

Life  of  Bartoleme  Estevan  Muriilo,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of  varioii9 
Authors.  Translated  by  Edward  Davies,  Esq.  late  Captain  in  the  First  Regiment 
ot  Life  Guards.     8vo. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  John  Philpot  Curran,  late  Master  of  the  Relit 
in  Ireland.     By  his  "Son,  William  Henry  Cunv.u.     '2  Vols.     8vo.     ll.  4s. 

POLITICS. 

A  Remonstrance,  addressed  to  the  Author  of  two  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon* 
Robert  Peel,  on  the  Effects  of  a  variable  Standard  of  Value,  and  on  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor.     By  an  English  Gentleman,     2s.  6d. 

Letters  of  Daniel  Hardcastle  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times  Journal,  on  the  Subject 
of  ihe  Bank  Restriction,  the  Regulations  of  the  Mint,  ccc.  with  Notes  and  Addi- 
tions, by  Richard  Page.     8vo.     6s. 

Observations  on  the  Poor  Laws:  their  Policy  vindicated  against  the  Aspersions 
cast  upon  them  by  numerous  Authors;  the  State  oi  England  compared  with  that 
of  Ireland,  Sc  -tland,  and  Fiance,  ice.      By  James  Macphail,     2s. 

A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Convocation,  resident  in  Oxford,  un  the  present  State 
of  the  Catholic  Claims.     By  a  Non-resident.     2s.  tid. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Giattan,  on  the  Catholic  Claims.  By  a  Pro- 
testant.    Is. 

The  Speech  of  Viscount  Normanby  in  the  Debate  on  the  Catholic  Petition,  3d 
Instant,  on  the  Motion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  G rattan.     2s. 

A  Report  on  the  Reports  of  the  Bank  Committees.  By  John  Wheatley,  Esq. 
Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Castiereagh,  &c.  on  the  Danger  and 
Fallacy  of  the  Plan  recommended  by  the  Committee  ot  Secrecy  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments.     By  Chailes  Lyue,  Esq.     2s. 

A  few  Remarks  on  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  on  the  Currency,  addressed 
to  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     Is. 
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The  Commemoration  of  Handel,  (second  Edition)  and  other  Poems;  to  which 
Is  added,  a  Prospectus  of  a  Translation  of  Virgil,  partly  original,  and  partly 
altered  from  Dryden  and  Pitt,  with  Specimens.     By  John  Ring.     8vo.     6s. 

More  Broad  Gnus;  or  Mirth  versus  Melancholy.      Foolscap.     4s.  6d. 

The  Counterfeit  Saints;  or,  Female  Fanaticism,  la  two  Cantos.  With  othe* 
Poems.     By  Charles  Swan.     Royal   i2mo.     8s. 

The  Court  and  Parliament  of  Beasts  ;  freely  translated  from  the  Animal i  Par- 
lanti  of  Giambattista  Casti ;  a  Poem,  in  seven  Cantos.  By  William  Stewart  Rose, 
Foolscap.     6s.  6d. 

Tales  and  Historic  Scenes,  in  Verse.     By  Felicia  Hemans.     Foolscap.    9s.  6d. 

Verses  from  Glenarvon  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  the  original  Introduction.  i2mo. 
5a.  cd. 

DRAMA!  IC. 

The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  a  Musical  Drama,  in  three  Acts,  as  performed  at 
the  Theatre-Royal,  Covent  Garden.      By  Daniel  Terry,  Esq.      is.  6d. 

The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  ;  or  the  Lily  of  St.  Leonard  ;  a  Melo  Dramatic  Ro- 
mance, from  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord.     By  T.  Dibdiri.     2s.  6d. 

A  Roland  for  an  Oliver,  a  Farce,  performing  at  ihe  Tbeairc-RoyaJ,  Covent 
Garden.      By  Thomas  Morton,  Esq.      gs. 

The  Carib  Chief,  a  Tragedy,  by  Mr.  Horace  Twiss. 

Wanted  a  Wife  ;  or  a  Cheque  on  my  Banker.  By  W.  T.  Moncrief.  As  p»r- 
fovmed  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Diury  Lane.     3s. 

NOVELS. 

The  Auhid  ;  an  Eastern  Tale.     Bv  James  Atkinson,  Esq.     8vo.     5*. 
The  Blact  Robber.     BV  Edward  Bail.     S'Vols.     lima.     lUi'i  6d. 
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Tiae  Sister*  of  St.  Gcthard.     By  Eliz.  Cullen  Brown.     2  Vols.    lQmo.    10s.  6d. 

Augustus  and  Adejiua  ;  or  the  Monk  oi  St.  Bernardine,  a  Romance.  By  Miss 
C.  D.  Hdyiies.-    4  Vol's.      ]2mo       ll.  Is. 

niueline  ;  with  some,  other  Pieces.  By  Miry  Bfunton".  To  which  is  prefixed, 
a  Memoir  of  her  Life,  including  some  Extracts  from  her  Correspondence.  Crown 
8vo.     10s.  6d." 

The  Veteran  ;  or  Matrimonial  Felicities,  a  Novel.     3  Vols.     12mo.     11.  is. 

No  Fiction:  a  Narrative  founded  on  recent  and  interesting  Facts.  2  Vols. 
Bvo.     12s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Li  its  for  the  Improvement  of  early  Education  and  Nursery  Discipline.  I2me. 
":>.  od. 

A  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Eastern  and  Western  Flanders;  drawn  up  at 
the  Desire  of  the  Farming  Socieiy  of  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rarldiff. 
With  an  Appendix,  &c.     8'vo.     13s. 

llie  Entomologist's  useful  Compendium  ;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge 
•f  British  Inseets;  comprising  the  best  Means  of  obtaining  and  preserving  them, 
and  a  Description  of  the  Apparatus  generally  used;  illustrated  with  twelve 
Plates.     Crown  8vo.     By  George  Samauelle.     ll.  or  coloured,  11.18s. 

The  Cambridge  University  Kalendar  for  the  Year  1819.     6s. 

Introductory  Creel;  Exercises,  to  those  of  Dunbar,  Neilson,  and  others  ;  ar- 
ranged under  Models,  to  assist  the  Learner.  By  Nathaniel  Howard.  12rao„ 
5s.  6d,  bound. 

An  Essay  on  the  Instruction  and  Amusement  of  the  Blind.  By  Dr.  Guillc. 
With  Engravings.     8vo.     8s. 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  explaining  the  easiest  Method 
of  discriminating' Minerals,  and  the  earttiy  Substances,  commonly  called  Rocks, 
which  compose  the  Primitive,  Secondary,  Floetz  or  Flat,  and  alluvial  Forma- 
tions; to  which  is  added,  a  Description  of  the  Lapidaries'  Apparatus,  ccc.  with 
Engravings,  and  a  coloured  Piate.      By  J.  Mawe.      12mo.     5s. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  the  making  and  upholding  of  public  Roads  ;  with  a  few 
Remarks  on  forming  Approaches  to  Gentlemen's  Houses,  and  a  Disserla'ion  ou 
the  Utility  of  broad  Wheels  and  other  Improvements.  By  James  Paterson. 
l^iuo.     5s.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Domestic  Economy  ;  as  exemplified  in  the  Mode  of  Warm- 
ing. Ventilating,  Washing*  Drying,  arid  Cooking,  and  in  various  Arrangements 
contributing  to  the  Comfort  and  Convenience  of  domestic  Life.  By  Charles  Syl- 
vester.    4to.     11.  lis  6d. 

Repertorium  Bibliographicum  ;  or  some  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  British 
Libraries.     Royal  Bvo.     31.     The  same,  large  Paper,  51, 

A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Paintings,  by  British  Artists,  in  the 
Possession  of  Sir  John  Fleming  Leicester,  Bart.  By  William  Carey,  Esq.  with 
occasional  Remarks,  &c.  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart.     Royal  ovo.     7s.  6d. 
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A  compressed  View  of  the  religious  Principles  and  Prac- 
tices of  tjie  Age,  or  a  Trial  of  the  chief  Spirits  that  are  in  the 
World  by  the  Standard  of  the  Scriptures,  attempted  in  eight 
Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the 
Year  1819,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  John. 
Hampton,  M.A.  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  Hector  Davies 
Morgan,  'M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Minister  of  Castle  He- 
tlingham,  Essex. 
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Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of  his  Sons  Richard  and 
Henry,  illustrated  by  original  Letters  and  other  Family 
Papers,  by  Mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  Descendant. 

The  Life  of  James  Crichton,  of  Cluny,  commonly  called 
the  admirable  Crichton,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix  of  ori- 
ginal Papers,  by  P.  F.  Tytler,  F.R.S. 

Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy,  illustrated  with 
Plates,  by  the  Author  of  Conversations  on  Chemistry. 

Hints  on  the  Sources  of  Happiness,  addressed  to  her  Chil- 
dren, by  a  Mother. 

Views  of  Society  and  Manners  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in 
a  Series  of  Letters  written  in  the  Year  1818,  by  John  Gamble, 
Esq.  Author  of  Irish  Sketches. 

Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East,  being  a  Conti- 
nuation of  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey, 
&c.     Edited  by  Robert  Walpole,  M.A. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  on  the  three  Creeds,  the  Trinity,  and  the  Divinity 
of  Christ,  by  Dr.  Edward  Nares. 

A  new  Edition  of  Sermons,  consolatory  on  the  Loss  of 
Friends. 

Dialogues,  Letters,  and  Observations,  illustrative  of  the 
Purity  and  Consistency  of  the  Established  Church. 

Letters  from  Palestine,  descriptive  of  a  Tour  through 
Galilee  and  Judea,  with  some  Account  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
of  the  present  State  of  Jerusalem,  illustrated  with  Plates. 

The  Wandering  Jew,  being  an  Account  of  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  most  distinguished  Nations,  with  Anec- 
dotes of  celebrated  Men  of  different  Periods  from  the  last 
Destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  Narrative  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  that  mysterious  Character. 

Geometrical  Problems,  deducible  from  the  first  six  Books 
of  Euclid's  Elements,  arranged  and  solved.  With  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  the  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry.  By 
the  Rev.  M.  Bland,  Fellow  of  St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge. 
A  short  Account  of  some  of  the  principal  Hospitals  of 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands,  with  Re- 
marks on  the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  those  Countries,  by 
H.  W.  Carter,  M.D.  one  of  Dr.  Radcliffes  travelling  Fellows 
from  the  University  of  Oxford. 

An  Extension  of  Dr.  Harrington's  Theory  and  System  of 
Chemistry. 

An  Essay  on  the  Diagnosis,  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  Treat- 
ment of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall 

A  new  Edition  of  Mr.  Darcy  Levers  young  Sea  Officer's 
Sheet  Anchor,  or  Guide  to  Practical  Seamanship,  with  con- 
siderable Improvements. 
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Art.  I.  Considerations  sur  la  Divinite  de  Jesus  Christ, 
adressees  a  Messieurs  les  Etudians  de  V Auditoire  de  Thio- 
logie,  de  VEglise  de  Geneve.  Par  Henri  Louis  Em- 
pexjtaz. 

II.  Correspondance  de  VAvocat  Grenus  avec  M.  Le  Pro- 
fesseur  Duby,  Vice-President  de  la  Societe  Biblique,  sur 

V Accusation  d'Arianisme  et  de   Socinianisme  faite   a   la 
Compagnie  des  Pasteurs  de  Geneve.     1818. 

III.  Ser?nons.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Cesar  Malany 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Geneva,  pp.  72.  Hatchard. 
1819. 

IV.  Pieces  relatives  a  la  Destitution  du  Ministre  Malan  de 
sa  Place  de  Regent  de  la  cinquieme  Classe  du  College  de 
Geneve.     Geneve.     1819. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we  sit  down  to  give  some 
account  of  the  controversy  which  has  given  rise  to  the  pamph- 
lets, of  which  the  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  In 
whatever  light  the  religious  discussions  to  which  they  relate 
may  have  been  viewed  by  differently  constituted  minds,  they 
cannot  but  have  been  a  subject  of  sorrow  to  every  man  of 
piety  and  reflection.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  a  contro- 
versy could  have  been  managed  with  sufficient  coolness  to 
produce  good  results,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  least  of 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  considered  relatively  to  its  territorial  pos- 
sessions ;  and  any  one  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
effects  produced  on  the  members  of  a  family  circle  by  a  dif- 
ference of  religious  opinion,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive  the 
discords  and  divisions  which  a  similar  cause  must  have  occa- 
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sioned  in  the  small  republic  of  Geneva,  where  each  indi- 
vidual is  intimately  known  to  his  fellow  citizens,  and.  where 
the  motives  of  every  action  are  closely  canvassed.  Some  of 
the  publications  before  us,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occa- 
sion to  remark,  shew  but  too  plainly  that  they  have  been 
written  under  the  influence  of  personal  feeling  ;  and  we  fear 
that  in  too  many  instances  the  kindly  affections  of  Christians 
have  been  compelled  to  give  place  to  the  warmth  and  asperity 
of  the  polemical  disputant.  We  have  hitherto  forborne  to  in- 
crease the  irritation  of  the  two  parties,  by  giving  our  own 
opinion  on  the  points  at  issue  ;> but  now  that  all  hope  of  an 
amicable  arrangement  seems  to  be  precluded,  by  the  secession 
of  a  considerable  body  from  the  established  communion,  we 
think  it  right  to  correct  the  garbled  and  ex-parte  statements 
which  have  found  their  way  into  England,  by  giving  an  im- 
partial account  of  the  controversy  in  question,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  information  respecting  it  from  au- 
thentic sources. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Eccle- 
siastical regulations  of  Geneva,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
in  a  few  preliminary  sentences,  such  of  them  as  will  be  alluded 
to  in  the  course  of  the  present  article. 

It  was  provided  by  the  institutions  of  Calvin,  that  the 
students  of  theology  should  go  through  a  regular  course  of  in- 
struction, lasting  four  years,  during  which  time  they  undergo 
nnnual  examinations,  and  after  the  last  of  them,  if  the  proofs 
of  their  fitness  for  the  office  are  satisfactory,  they  are  ordained, 
and  receive  the  title  of  Ministers.  Those  who  have  the  cure 
of  souls,  whether  in  the  parishes  of  the  city,  or  in  the  villages 
of  the  canton,  have  the  name  of  Pastors,  and  these  collect- 
ively form  what  is  called  the  Company  of  Pastors.  This  as- 
sembly holds  regular  weekly  meetings,  at  which  each  of  the 
pastors  of  the  city  presides  in  rotation,  with  the  title  of  Mode- 
rator. According-  to  the  almanack  of  Geneva  for  the  year 
1818,  the  pastors  of  the  city,  including  those  who  had  retired 
from  the  discharge  of  parochial  duties  and  were  only  called 
upon  to  preach  occasionally,  were  eighteen,  and  the  pastors, 
of  the  country  nineteen  in  number.  The  number  of  unbene- 
ficed ministers,  from  among  whom  the  several  cures  are  sup- 
plied as  they  become  vacant,  varies  from  ten  to  about  twenty  ; 
and  we  believe  the  average  number  of  students  in  the  divinity 
class  may  be  taken  at  about  forty. 

Besides  the  Company,  there  is  also  another  Ecclesiastical 
body  at  Geneva,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Consistory,  in- 
stituted by  Calvin,  and  invested  by  him  with  very  important 
powers.     It  was  specially  charged  to  watch  over  the  preser- 
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ration  of  sound  doctrine,  and   the  practice  of  good  morals. 
Its  authority  extended  alike  over  words  and  actions,  and  no 
citizen,  however  exalted  his  rank,  or  whatever  his  profession, 
Avas  exempted  from  liability  to  its  censure.      Thus  a  magis- 
trate was  deprived  of  his  employment,  and  condemned  to  two 
months  imprisonment,   because  in  the  eyes  of  this  tribunal 
*  sa  vie  Hoit  dertglte,  et  qu'il  etoit  lie  avec  les  ennemis  de 
Calvin;'  and  another   individual    was  actually  executed  lor 
having-  written   '  des  letlres  impies,   et  des  vers  Uberiins,'  and 
for  having  endeavoured  to  ove;  throw  the  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nances.     It  is  true  the  Consistory  had   not  the  power  of  in- 
flicting corporal  punishment  of  its  own  authority,  but  it  was 
ordered  to   lay  before  the  supreme  Council   '  les  cas  les  plus 
graves,'  and  to  advise  respecting  the  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted.    The  Clergy  were  also  bound  to  bring  before  the  civil 
magistrate  "  les  incorrigible^  qui  mep risen t  les  peines  spiritu- 
elles,  et  ceux  qui  professent  des  nouveaux  dogmes*."    These 
powers   since   the   time    of  Calvin  have  been    considerably 
abridged,  but  it  is  still  a  court  of  great  respectability,  holding 
weekly  meetings  principally   "  pour  voir  s'il  y  a  quelques  de- 
sordres  en  l'Eglise,  soit  en  general,  soit  en  pas  ticulier,  pour 
traiter  des  remedes,  quand  et  selon  qu'il  en  sera  besoin  *f-." 
The  members  are  partly  ecclesiastics,  and  partly  laymen,  and 
in  the  last  year  there  were  twenty-seven  of  the  former,   and 
fourteen  of  the  latter  %. 

We  now  come  to  the  theological  disputes  which  have  been 
agitated  with  considerable  warmth  among  all  ranks  of  the 
Genevese,  during  the  last  two  years.     And  here,  in  order  to 
give  a  clear  view  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Clergy  on  some  of 
the  doctrinal  points  of  i  hristiaiiity,   it  will   be  necessary  to 
trace  the  progress  of  religious  opinions  in  Geneva,  from  so 
early  a  period  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
About  that  time,  although  Geneva,  jealous  of  her  theological 
reputation,  and  proud  of  her  connection  with  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Reformation,   was  still  considered  on  the  continent  as 
the  chief  bulwark  of  Protestantism,   there  were  not  a  few 
members  of  her  Church  who  were  far  from  holding  the  opinions 
of  Calvin  upon  many  of  the  most  important  points  of  his  creed. 


*   Bosraphie  Universe!  le.     Article  "  Calvin." 

t  Suite  aux  Fragmens  de  i'Histoire  Ecclebia-tique  de  Geneve,  an  19  sieole. 
Par  M.  Grenus. 

J  Amiuaire  de  Geneve.  Grenus  in  his  '*  Suite  aux  Fragmens,"  complains 
of  the  disproportion  between  I  he  Lay-members  and  the  CI  r  y.  The  latti  r,  he 
says,  are  6,  while  the  former  amount  to  no  more  than  18.  But  M.  Grenus  is 
not  always  studious  of  accuracy  in  his  statements,  and  we  prefer  following  the 
authority  of  the  annual  taule. 

qo2 
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Their  principles,  however,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
were  nothing  more  than  the  principles  of  individuals ; — collect- 
ively, and  as  a  body,  nothing  was  taught  or  preached  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  Helvetic  Confession,  drawn  up  by  Bulliuger 
in  1566  *,  or  to  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  to  both 
which  documents  the  Genevese  Clergy  had  subscribed.  The 
vigilance  of  the  civil  government,  and  of  the  company,  pre- 
vented any  public  expression  of  disagreement ;  and  if  the 
warmth  of  any  individual  led  him  to  insist  openly  on  tenets  at 
variance  with  those  of  Calvin,  he  was  immediately  constrained 
to  seek  elsewhere  the  power  of  enjoying  that  liberty  of  opinion, 
from  which  he  was  interdicted  in  his  own  country  by  political 
circumstances,  rather  than  by  a  spirit  of  religious  intolerance. 
It  appears  to  be  owing  to  this  policy,  that  Jean  le  Clerc  was 
obliged  to  quit  Geneva,  and  "  settle  himself/'  to  use  his  own 
expression,  in  Holland  f. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  that  Jean  Alphonse  Turretin,  in 
concert  with  Ostervald  of  Neuchatel,  and  Werenfels  of  Basle, 
succeeded  in  establishing  what  has  a  right  to  the  title  of  a  new 
school  of  theology,  considering  the  important  change  effected 
by  them  in  the  character  of  religious  instruction.  Their  prin- 
cipal aim  was  to  enforce  the  practice  of  good  works,  which 
were  sinking  fast  into  disesteem  among  some  of  the  followers 
of  the  divines  of  the  sixteenth  century,  while  they  recognized 
the  necessity  of  faith,  as  the  grand  condition  of  salvation,  and 
the  sole  foundation  of  all  Christian  morality.  The  distinctive 
character  of  their  teaching,  was  to  confine  the  great  doctrines 
of  Christianity  to  the  truths  pointed  out  by  revelation  and 
reason,  confessing  at  the  same  time  that  the  latter  faculty  was 
not  always  able  to  penetrate  into  their  mysteries.  They  re- 
stricted themselves  to  a  simple  exposition,  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  words  of  Scripture,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, — 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord, — the  Atonement, — Original  Sin, — 
and  the  Agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  applied  themselves 
with  earnestness  to  substitute  for  the  controversial  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  its  exclusive  attachment  to  the  more  obscure 
questions  of  theology,  an  ardent  faith  in  the  practical  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  and  a  continual  aspiration  after  a  more  exact 
conformity  to  the  Christian  model. 

The  influence  of  Turretin's  opinions  soon  began  to  shew 
themselves  upon  the  Company  of  Pastors  of  Geneva.  That 
body  became  insensibly  more  moderate  in  their  requisitions 
from  the  candidates  for  ordination ;  and  in  the  year  1725,  if 

*  SeeSyllngeConfessionum.    Oxford.    V.  9. 

f  i.e  Cieic.     Supplement  to  Hammond  on  the  New  Testament.    Pref.  P.  4. 
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we  are  not  mistaken,  it  ceased  to  exact  their  subscription  to 
the  Helvetic  Confession,  and  to  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  which  hitherto  had  been  uniformly  required.     The  en- 
gagement entered  into  by  the  candidates  was  from  this  time 
simply  as  follows  ;  "  Vous  protestez  de  tenir  la  doctrine  des 
Saints  Prophetes  et  Apotres,  comme  elle  est  comprise  dans 
les  livres  du  Vieux  et  du  Nouveau  Testament,   de  laquelle 
doctrine  nous   avons  un  sommaiie  dans  notre  catechisme." 
Coup-oVceil    sur    les    Confessions    de    Foi,   par   J.  Heyer. 
Pasteur  a  Gentve.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  about  half  a 
century  before,  two  of  the  pastors  had  proposed  to  dispense 
with  the  former  subscription,  but  the  majority  of  the  Company, 
headed  by  Francois  Turretin,  were  of  opinion  that  no  altera- 
tion should   be  made,  lest  by  deviating  from  the  path  which 
their  great  reformer  had  traced,  Geneva  should  cease  to  en- 
joy the  distinguished  title  of  metropolis  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion *1     But,   notwithstanding  the  change  thus  effected,  no 
alteration  was  made  in  the  liturgy,  or  in  the  catechism,  which 
was  that  of  Calvin,  or  in  the  public  instructions  of  the  schools 
or  pulpit,  the  object  of  the  Company  having  been  to  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  all  occasion  of  controversy,    and  all  open  dis- 
cussion on  the  new  tendency  which  the  gradual  progress   of 
milder  principles  than  those  of  Calvin  had  almost  insensibly 
given  to  religious  feeling.     The  public  seemed  to  participate 
in  the  sentiments  which  influenced  the  clergy  and  the  magis- 
trates, and  were  readily  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  reserve 
of  which  their  spiritual  and  temporal  guides  united  to   give 
them  a  systematic  example. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs  at  Geneva,  when 
M.  Jacob  Vernet,  the  celebrated  theologian  of  the  school  of 
Turretin,  came  into  notice.  Of  a  mind  naturally  subtle,  and 
stored  with  research,  more  ingenious  in  illustration,  more  cul- 
tivated in  taste,  and  more  universally  learned  than  his  master, 
but  at  the  same  time  less  prudent  in  his  measures,  and  less 
moderate  in  his  ideas,  he  eagerly  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
Turretin,  and  in  a  great  degree  those  of  Le  Clerc.  Con- 
firmed in  his  opinions  during  his  long  travels  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  he  professed  them  openly  upon  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  theological  chair  at  Geneva.  He  was  sup- 
ported and  applauded  in  them  by  both  clergy  and  laity,  and 
if  there  were  any  who  disapproved  his  doctrines,  they  did 
not  venture  upon  open  opposition.  In  Switzerland,  on  the 
contrary,  he  met  with  many  opponents,  and  also  in  Holland, 
where  some  time  afterwards  one  of  his  latest  works  was  pub- 


Correspondanoe  de  I'Avocat  Grenus  avec  M.  Dtiby.    P.  'I  \. 
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licly  burnt.  This  was  his  collection  of  Theses,  in  which  he 
denies  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  was  imputed  to  his  pos- 
terity, and  explains  his  opinions  respecting  the  Divinity  of 
our  Saviour,  whom  he  does  not  lecognize  as  supreme  God,  of 
one  substance  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning,  but  only 
so  far  Divine,  as  having  received  from  the  Father  such  a 
measure  of  divinity  as  was  capable  of  being  communicated. 
The  sensation  caused  by  this  work  is  well  known ;  and  it  is 
from  this  epoch  that  may  be  dated  the  charge  of  Socinianism 
imputed  to  she  Cle:gy  of  Geneva,  though  in  point  oH act  the 
system  of  Vernet  was  rather  Arminian  than  ftocinian.  The 
strange  phenomenon  presented  to  the  Christian  world,  by  the 
appearance  of  Arminianism  in  the  very  cradle  of  Calvin,  has 
been  alread}  noticed  by  Mosheim,  in  his  History  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Centur\  of  the  Church, 

"  What  is  still  more  remarkable,"  says  he,  "  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  we  see  the  city  of  Geneva,  which 
was  the  parent,  the  nurse,  and  the  guardian  of  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  Predestination  and  particular  Grace,  not  only  put  on  sen- 
timents of  charity,  forbearance,  and  esteem  for  the  Arminians,  but 
become  itself  almost  so  far  Arminian,  as  to  deserve  a  place  among 
the  churches  of  that  communion."     Vol.  IV.  P.  500. 

Vernet  persisted  in  his  system  till  the  end  of  his  long  life; 
and  we  have  been  informed  by  one  who  heard  h.m  giving 
leetures  as  Divinity  Professor  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  that 
even  at  that  advanced  period  it  was  d.riicult  to  sa\  whether 
the  spirit  and  energ\  of  his  manner,  or  the  clear  arrangement 
of  his  matter,  was  most  remarkable.  His  integrity,  on  which, 
even  the  warmest  oi  his  controversial  antagonists  cast  no  sus- 
picion, Lis  talents,  his  various  knowledge,  the  rare  union  ex- 
hibited in  him  of  acquirements  at  once  popular  and  piolound, 
conspired  to  give  him  a  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  his 

Eupils  ;  and  as  he  himself  had  gone  farther  than  Turretin  in 
is  own  tlvo!ogical  syst  m,  some  of  Vernet's  followers  in 
their  turn  d^d  not  scruple  to  pass  the  limits  which  their  master 
had  prescribed  to  himself. 

At  the  time  ol  which  we  are  speaking,  the  French  philoso- 
phers were  already  beginning  to  open  their  batteries  against 
religion;  and  Voltaire,  who  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
Ferney,  was  employed  in  propagating,  without  reserve,  the 
doctrines  of  infidelity!  In  Fiance,  at  this  period,  whoever 
had  any  pretensions  to  talent,  princes,  lords,  magistrates, 
and  clergy,  had  nil  bowed  the  knee  to  the  new  idol  of  their 
attachment ;  and  if  there  were  a  few  who  in  secret  disap- 
proved,  and  deplored  the  prevalence  of  this  anti-religious 
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saania,  it  is  certain  that  in  public,  as  has  been  well  remarked, 
:e  on  riosoit plus  sedlre  qua  Vorcille  qiion  croi/ott  en  Dieu" 
In  the  midst  of  this  universal  scepticism,  Rousseau,  more  in- 
fluenced, perhaps,  than  he  was  himself  aware  by  the  opinions 
of  the  age,  and  certainly  insincere  even  in  his   professions  of 
attachment  to  his  own  system  of  natural  religion,  did  mo;  e 
harm  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  what  has  been  most  per- 
versely called  his  defence  of  it,  than   all  its  adversaries  by 
their  direct  attacks.     It  has  always  been  a  subject  of  wonder 
with  us,   that  the  advocates  of  Rousseau's  sincerity,  and  the 
applauders  of  his  wretched  Deism,  have  never  perceived  that 
by  abandoning  the  mysteries,   and  rejecting  the  miracles  of 
the  New  Testament,  he  conceded  more  than  was   sufficient 
tor  the  worst  purposes  of  the  enemies  of  religion.      If  it  be 
once  admitted,  as   Uousseau  has  admitted,  that  the  sacred 
historians  cheated  and  imposed  upon  the  world  in  the  testi- 
mony which  they  have  borne  to  the  miracles  worked  by  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Gospel,  supported 
as  it  is  on  their  evidence,  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.     Eut  in 
spite  of  his  evident  inconsistency,  Geneva,  proud  of  enrolling 
amongst  her  citizens  the  acknowledged  genius  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  was  easily  led  away  by  the  speciousness  of  his 
system  ;  and  many  of  those  whose  faith  had  withstood  the 
blasphemies   of  Voltaire,   were  shaken  by  the  sophistry  of 
Rousseau.     It  is  even  said  that  some  of  the  Clergy  them- 
selves were  amongst  the  partizans  of  this  modilied  infidelity  ; 
and   their  example  was   the  more  prejudicial,    inasmuch  as 
many  of  them  were  remarkable  for  their  talent,  and  had  con- 
siderable weight  by  their  property  and  connections.     We  be- 
lieve their  real  opinions  were  never  exactly  understood.     In 
the  pulpit   they  respected  the  received   doctrine,   but  they 
neither  denied,  nor  affected  to  conceal  their  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  Rosseau,  and  some  of  them  did  not  even  hesitate  to 
swell  the  troop  of  flatterers  who  offered   daily  incense  at  the 
shrine  of  Voltaire,  at  Ferney.     This  fact  rests  upon  better 
evidence  than  that  of  M.  Grenus  ;  but  he  has  incidentally 
mentioned  it,  and  we  quote  the  passage. 

"  Aussi  etait-ce  une  grande  jouissance  pour  ce  poete  impie,  que 
de  rcunir  a  sa  table  une  certaine  quantity  de  Pasteurs  apostats,  qui 
piquaient  ses  assiettes.  C'est  alors  que  ses  plaisanteries  contre  la 
religion  ne  tarissaient  point ;  il  fallait  pour  les  ministres  ou  en  rire, 
on  ne  pas  revenir  diner.  Plus  d'une  ibis  ties  Genevois  religieux  et 
senses  qui  se  trouvaient  a  ces  repas,  par  trop  philosophiques,  in- 
dignes  des  lazzis  qu'on  lan9ait  contre  notre  sainte  foi,  se  levaient 
de  table. — Le  philosophe  de  Ferney  les  appelait  des  pedants;  et 
Messieurs  les  Ministres  d'applaudir  a  l'oracle.  lis  restaient  in- 
trepidcment  jusqu'a  la  fin  du  banquet-"     P.  97. 
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Neither  Vernet,  the  declared  enemy  of  Voltaire  and  Rous^ 
seau,  nor  the  other  professors,  nor  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Company  partook  of  this  apostacy  ;  but  whether 
through  fear  of  the  imputation  of  intolerance,  or  of  bringing 
on  themselves  the  sarcasms  of  the  philosophers,  they  made  no 
open  remonstrance,  as  it  behoved  them  to  have  done,  nor  dis- 
avowed as  a  body  the  conduct  of  their  colleagues.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  timidity  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  mainly  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the  irreligious 
spirit,  which  having  thus  shewn  itself  in  the  Genevese  esta- 
blishment itself,  speedily  infected  all  ranks,  and  too  effectually 
prepared  the  way  for  the  impiety  and  demoralization  which 
ensued  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  there  was  a  similar  want  of  cou- 
rage displayed  by  the  Company,  relative  to  the  famous  article 
on  Geneva,  inserted  by  D'Alembert  in  the  Encyclopaedia.  The 
philosopher  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  II  s'en  faut  de  beaucoup,  que  les  Ministres  pensent  tous  de 
meme  sur  les  articles  que  Ton  regarde,  ailleurs,  comme  les  plus 
importans  de  la  religion. — Plusieurs  ne  croient  plus  la  Diviniie  de 
Jesus  Christ,  dont  Calvin,  leur  chef,  etait  si  zele  defenseur  *  *  *  * 
pour  tout  dire,  en  un  mot,  plusieurs  Pasteurs  de  Geneve  n'ont  d'autre 
religion    qu'un  Socianism  parfait;  rejetant   tout    ce   guon  appelle 

mysieres la  religion,  dans  Geneve,    est   presque  reduite  a. 

l'adoration  d'un  seul  Dieu,  du  moins  chez  presque  tout  ce  qui 
n'est  pas  peuple ;  le  respect  pour  Jesus  Christ  et  pour  les  ecritures 
est  peut-etre  la  seule  chose  qui  distingue  d'un  pur  Deisme  le 
Christianisme  des  Pasteurs  Genevois."     Encycl.  Vol.  VII. 

This  grave  and  specific  charge  was  met  by  no  refutation 
on  the  part  of  the  Genevese  Clergy,  till  after  a  formal  invita- 
tion from  the  reformed  churches  of  France,  they  published  in 
1758  a  vague  declaration,  which  was  so  far  from  destroying 
the  impressions  produced  by  the  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia, 
that,  it  has  been  ascribed  without  hesitation  to  the  fatal  in- 
fluence which  Voltaire  had  at  this  time  acquired  over  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  theologians  of  Geneva.  This  feeble  and 
ambiguous  answer  to  an  imputation  of  pure  Deism,  which  if 
unfounded,  ought  to  have  been  met  by  a  direct  denial,  ac- 
companied with  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  gave  occasion  to  the  sarcastic  remarks  of  Rousseau. 

"  On  demande  aux  Ministres  de  l'Eglise  de  Geneve,  si  Jesus  Christ 
est  Dieu  :  ils  n'osent  repondre  :  on  leur  demande  quels  mysteres  ils 
admettent  definitivement :  ils  n'osent  repondre  ....  Un  philosophe 
jette  sur  eux  un  rapide  coup-d-oeil,  il  les  penetrr  ;  il  les  voit  Ariens, 
Sociniens, Deistes;  il  le  dit,  etpenseleur  faire  honneui. — Aussitof, 
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alarmes,  effrayes,  ils  s'assemblent,  ils  discutent,  ils  s'agitent,  ils  ne  sa- 
vent  a  quel  Saint  se  vouer  ;  et  apres  force  consultations,  deliberations, 
conferences,  le  tout  aboutit  <i  un  amphigouri,  oh  Von  ne  (lit  ni  oid,  ni 
non !  O  Genevois,  ce  sont,  en  verite  de  singulieres  gens  que 
Messieurs  vos  Ministrcs  !  On  ne  sait  ni  ce  qu'ils  croient,  ni  ce  qu'ils 
ne  croient  pas  ;  on  ne  sait  pas  meme  ce  qu'ils  fontsemblant  de  croire ; 
leur  seule  maniere  d'etablir  leur  foi,  est  d'attaquer  celle  des  autres." 

Seconde  Lettre  de  la  Montague. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  this  reproach,  the  Clergy 
of  Geneva  still  continued  silent  under  it,  and  in  1763,  Vol- 
taire wrote  to  his  friend  D'Alembert,  "  Je  ne  vous  pardonnerai 
jamais  de  n'etre  pas  revenu  par  Geneve.  Vous  auriez  ete 
bien  content  de  voir  l'accomplissement  de  vos  predictions  *." 
And  again  he  writes  in  the  following  year  to  another  of  his 
correspondents,  "  Soyez  bien  siir  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  dans  Geneve 
vingt  personnes  qui  n'abjurent  Calvin  autant  que  le  Pape  •f." 
About  fourteen  years  afterwards,  a  Thesis  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  deserved  animadversion  was  sustained  in  the 
schools  by  M.  Lecointe,  one  of  the  candidates  for  orders, 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Vernet.  The  opinions  advanced 
in  this  famous  exercise  appear  to  have  been  in  direct  confor- 
mity with  the  sentiments  of  Vernet  as  expressed  in  the  volume 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  The  candidate  for  orders 
maintained — 

"  Qu'il  falloit  bien  se  garder  d'egaler  a  Dieu  le  pere,  la  personne 
de  Jesus  Christ,  quelqu'  excellente  qu'elle  fut ;  qu'elle  lui  etoit 
inferieure  par  sa  nature  et  assujettie  par  sa  volonte  et  son  obeis- 
sance.  Sequitur  ut  ostendamus  personam  Mam,  ut  eximiam,  mi- 
nim'e  tamen  Patri  cequiperandam  esse,  immo  turn  natura  turn  volun- 
tate  et  obediential  inferiorem  ac  subjectam."  Art.  24.  page  34 £.'' 

He  rejected  the  expression  of  God  the  Son,  because  it  ap- 
pears to  make  him  equal  to  God  the  Father,  nulla  adhibita 
f/radus  distinciione.  Art.  49.  p.  73.  He  asserted  that  the 
same  degree  of  honour  ought  not  to  be  paid  to  the  Son  as  to 
the  Father,  non  eodem  honoris  gradu  cohndum  esse  Patrem 
ac  Filium.  Art.  50.  p.  75.  Denique  Jesus,  (et  hie  est  sum- 
inus  apex  majestaiis  ejus)  angelis  ipsisfuit  superior,  summum- 
que  numen  propius  contingens  et  in  tanto  gradu  unicus  ;  prop- 
tereaque  dictus  Filius  Dei  unigenilus  ac  dilectissimus .  Art. 
4.  p.  7.  It  is  in  vain,  as  M.  Empeytaz  has  justly  remarked, 
that  the  partizans  of  M.  Vernet  bring  forward  all  that  he  has 


*  Lettres  de  Voltaire  et  de  D'Alembert.     Tome  i.  lettre  1 19me. 

"f  Recueil  de*  lettres  de  Voltaire.  TY>mp  9.  Mtre  331  me. 

I  Considerations  sm  la  Divmite,  «kc.  par  M.  Kmpeyta/.,  p.  15. 
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said  of  the  grandeur,  and  majesty,  and  holiness  of  Jesus,  and 
of  his  exaltation  above  all  created  beings,  so  long  as  his  doe- 
trine  ex  cathedra  is,  that  "  Jesus  Christ  is  not  equal  to  God," 
"  that  he  is  by  his  nature  inferior  to  God," — "that  he  ought  not 
to  be  worshipped  as  God,"  "  that  he  should  not  be  calk  dGod 
the  Son."  If this  is  not  Socinianism,  the  shade  of  difference  is  so 
slight,  that  it  is  as  nothing  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  clergy  of  Geneva  exposed 
themselves  to  the  charge  of  having  virtually  adopted  these 
principles  as  their  own,  by  neither  protesting  against  them  as  a 
body,  nor  by  exercising  the  power  granted  them  by  their  ec- 
clesiastical laws  of  censuring  or  suspending  their  colleague.— 
The  clergy  of  Paris  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  them  to  accuse  the  reformed  churches  of  having 
passed  the  line  of  separation  which  distinguishes  Deism  from 
Christianity,  and  in  the  year  L780  they  presented  a  remon- 
strance to  Louis  the  Sixteenth  on  the  subject. 

"  Sans  invoquer  la  notoriete  publique,  et  sans  se  prevaloir  des 
aveux  echappes  a  1'indiscretion  de  celehres  Calvinistes,  n'avous  nous 
par  vu  l'ecole  meme  de  Geneve  donner,  il  y  a  trois  ans,  le  scanda- 
ieux  spectacle  d'une  these  publique,  non  contredite,  dans  la  quelle 
on  n'a  pas  rougi  de  mettre  en  probleme  la  Divinite  de  notre  Seigneur 
Jesus  Christ,  borne  immuable  qui  stpare  toujours  le  simple  Deisme 
du  Christianisme."     Empeytay,  16. 

The  French  Revolution  followed,  and  Geneva,  unhappily  for 
itself,  was  at  once  involved  for  a  time,  in  a  great  degree,  in  its 
political  and  moral  consequences. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  Geneva,  when  about  three 
years  ago  suspicions  were  again  raised  in  the  public  mind 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  belief  of  the  clergy,  owing  to  the 
following  circumstances.  The  effects  caused  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Madame  de  Krudner  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  have 
been  long  the  subject  of  remark  in  most  of  our  public  jour- 
nals. We  know  nothing  of  this  female  reformer,  or  of  her 
peculiar  doctrines,  except  by  means  of  the  same  unauthenti- 
cated  sources  of  information  ;  and  abstaining  therefore  from 
all  comment  either  upon  their  tendency,  or  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  propagated,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  upon  her  arrival  at,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Geneva,  she  endeavoured,  not  without  success, 
to  excite  the  same  sensations  in  that  Canton  which  have  been 
described  as  attending  her  discourses  elsewhere.  The  novelty 
of  a  female  preacher,  her  enthusiasm,  her  charitable  donations, 
speedily  brought  around  her  a  crowd  of  hearers.     Many  of 
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these  who,  at  first  had  no  other  object  than  to  amuse  themselves 
at  her  expense,  or  to  profit  by  her  supposed  credulity,   struck 
by  her  persuasive  manner,  and  the  enthusiastic  conviction  with 
which  she  urged  her  religious  opinions,  and  still  more  perhaps 
by  the  generosity  with  which  she  distributed  temporal  relief 
among  her  poorer  followers,  appeared  to  be  seriously  touched 
and  affected,   and  "  those  who  came  to  mock  remained  to 
pray."     This  scene  excited  the  curiosity  of  all  ranks  in  Ge- 
neva, and  some  of  the  students  in  the  class  of  theology  soon 
appeared  among  the  number  of  her  hearers.     One   of  them, 
M.  Empeyta/,,  author  of  one  of  the  pamphlets  on  our  list,  a 
young  man  of  respectable  family  and  of  considerable  talent, 
was  so  far  captivated  by  the  power  of  the  preacher,  that  he 
became  her   avowed  partizan,  and,  say  her  opponents,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  promising  adept  in  the  new  school.      Upon 
this,  the  Company  fearing  with  good  reason,  that  the  contagion 
would   spread,   very  properly   declared    that  any  student  in 
theology  who  followed  a  form  of  worship  different  from  the  es- 
tablished mode,  or  who  did  not  on  the  publication  of  this  order 
immediately  withdraw  from  all  religious  assemblies  unautho- 
rized by  the  ecclesiastical  body,   should  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing ipso  facto  renounced  all  pretensions  to  ordination.     Not- 
withstanding this  prudent  regulation,  M.   Empeytaz,  who  it  is 
asserted  *,  had  engaged,  as  he  was  certainly  bound,  to  obey  it, 
persisted  with  some  few  others  in  their  attendance  on  Madame 
de  Krudner,  and  their  names  were  in  consequence  erased  from 
the  list  of  students.     Not  long  afterwards  M.  Empeytaz  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  students  in  the  theological 
class,   the  object  of  which   is  sufficiently  explained   by    the 
motto  prefixed  to  it.     The  words  are  taken  from  a  thesis  sup- 
ported in  the  divinity  schools  in  1728,  under  the  presidency 
of  M.   Antoine  Maurice,  who   was    then  divinity  professor. 
"  Ceux  qui  nient  la  Divinitt  de  Jesus  Christ  renversent  de 
fond  en  comble  tout  le  plan  de  la  Religion  chreiienne."     We 
again   repeat,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  tenets  attributed 
to  Madame  de   Krudner,  of  whom  M.  Empeytaz  is  said  to 
have  been  a  proselyte,  but  we  can  perceive  nothing  in  this 
work  to  which  any  one  cannot  subscribe  ex  animo,  who  be- 
lieves the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  as 
it  is  expressed  in  our  own  articles.     In  the  first  part  of  his 
work  M.  Empeytaz  cites  various  public  acts  of  the  Company 
of  Pastors,  to  shew  that  they  had  adopted  the  heresy  of  Soci- 
nus,  and  he  then  brings  forward  a  full  and  able  summary  of 
the   principal  passages  of  Scripture  which  prove  the  Divinity 

*  Premiere  lettre  a  un  ami  sur  Petat  actuel  de  l'eglise  de  Geneve,  p.  20. 
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of  our  Saviour.  The  charge  appeared  so  serious  to  the  Clergy 
of*  Lausanne,  that  they  addressed  a  letter  to  their  brethren  of 
Geneva,  stating-  their  own  faith  in  the  disputed  doctrine,  and 
inviting  them  to  make  a  similar  avowal.  M.  Malan  affirms 
that  an  angry  answer  was  returned,  and  no  allusion  was  made 
to  the  important  point  at  issue*.  In  consequence  of  this  and 
some  subsequent  measures  of  the  Company,  it  is  stated,  we 
know  not  how  truly,  that  in  1818,  the  pastors  of  the  Canton 
de  Vaud  refused  to  meet  the  pastors  of  Geneva  at  llolle,  a 
town  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  situated  about  half 
■way  between  that  city  and  Lausanne,  where  it  had  been  the 
custom  to  hold  an  annual  meeting  for  the  sake  of  fraternal  in- 
tercourse between  the  members  of  the  two  churches  +. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ferment  excited  by  these  discussions,  a 
Mr.  Haldan,  if  the  name  has  been  rightly  represented  to  us, 
who  is  said  to  be  a  Scotchman,  arrived  at  Geneva.  Of  this 
gentleman  we  have  received  the  following  account,  which  we 
copy  exactly  as  it  was  transmitted  to  us. 

"  M.  Haldan,  Ecossais  (dissenter  a  ce  que  je  crois,)  est  un 
homme  respectable  par  ses  mceurs,  mais  intolerant,  et  d'autant  plus 
dangereux  par  son  enthousiasme  qu'a  beaucoup  de  Iumieres  il  joint 
une  grande  apparence  de  calme.  11  se  lia  avec  les  etudians  en 
Theologie,  leur  donna  des  lecjons  ou  il  s'elevoit  sans  mesure  contre  la 
foi  relachee  de  la  majorite  des  Pasteurs  de  Geneve,  et  damnoit  sans 
misericorde  quiconque  s'eloignoit  le  moins  du  monde  des  opinions 
puritaines  les  plus  prononcces.  11  fit  une  grande  impression  sur  des 
jeunes  gens,  frappes  de  son  intime  persuasion  et  de  laprestesse  avec 
la  quelle  il  appuyoit  sa  doctrine  detextes  de  l'ecriture  plus  ou  moins 
bien  appliques.  C'est  lui  qui  paroit  avoir  communique  son  systeme 
a  M.  Malan,  qui  auparavant  ne  songeoit  a  rien  de  pared." 

Mr.  Haldan  was  followed  by  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  well 
known  for  the  pecuniary  liberality  with  which  he  promoted 
the  object  of  the  late  Rev.  Christopher  Burckhardt,  a  Swiss 
clergyman,  in  a  journey  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  copies  of  the  Bible. 
AVe  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  line  of  conduct 
pursued  by  Mr.  Drummond  at  Geneva,  to  give  any  opinion 
respecting  its  propriety.  He  is  accused  of  having  acted  with 
violence,  precipitancy,  and  want  of  judgment,  and  especially 
to  have  been  greatly  deficient  in  Christian  moderation,  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  accused  the  company  of  heresy  before  the 
younger  students  in  divinity.  lie  is,  we  believe,  a  leading 
member  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  but  as  it 

*  Malan's  Seraion",  Pref.  |>,  ti- 

t  Cone-p'juthuice  tie  Greuus,  &.c.  \>.  69. 
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Would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  avowed  principles  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  which  he  belongs,  to  interfere  in  any  other  object 
than  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  much  less  to  take 
any  part  in  local  or  controversial  disputes,  we  are  inclined  to 
disbelieve  entirely  the  insinuations  contained  in  some  of  the 
pamphlets  before  us,  concerning-  the  introduction  of  the  name 
of  that  Society  as  a  sanction  to  his  proceedings.  The  author 
of  one  of  them  boldly  asserts  that  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
Mr.  Drummond  was  censured  by  the  Society  for  his  conduct, 
though  the  true  motives  of  this  censure  were  not  generally 
known  *  !  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  pru- 
dence shewn  by  these  individuals,  the  goodness  of  their  inten- 
tions seems  to  us  to  be  beyond  all  suspicion.  Facts,  at  least, 
speak  strongly  in  their  favour.  One  of  them  has  caused  Mar- 
tin's translation  of  the  Bible  to  be  reprinted  at  Geneva,  for  the 
purpose  of  dispersing  it  gratuitously,  or  at  a  low  price  among 
the  indigent  classes  of  society,  and  the  same  individual  also 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  King  of  Naples  to  distribute  at 
his  own  expence  copies  of  the  Italian  translation  of  the  Bible  f. 
With  these  proofs  of  disinterested  motives  before  us,  we  can- 
not but  consider  the  terms  in  which  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing observations  has  spoken  of  these  "  amateur  theologians," 
as  he  slightingly  calis  them,  as  extremely  suspicious  and  re- 
prehensible. 

"  Le  feu  eut  bientot  cesse  faute  de  matieres  combustibles,  si  des 
etrangers  doctes  et  riches,  dont  les  efforts  se  rattachent  a  un  vaste 
plan  dont  je  vous  parlerai  peut  etre  quelque  jour,  ne  fussent  venus 
planter  leurs  tentes  a  Geneve  et  semer  tout  a.  la  fois  du  trouble  et 
des  guinees  ;  comment  resister  a  ces  Apotres  d'un  nouveau  stjde  ? 
Us  s'entourent  de  jeunes  gens  exaltes,  flattent  l'orgueil  des  uns, 
nourrissent  Pinquietude  des  autres,  et  paient  largement  les  travail- 
leurs  ;  forts  de  leur  audace  et  de  notre  amour  de  la  paix,  ils  insul- 
tent  les  chefs  de  l'eglise,  les  menacent  hautement,  repandent  leurs 
opinions  favorites,  decores  du  titre  honorable  et  inoffensif  de  mem- 
bres  de  la  societe  de  la  Bible,  et,  en  retour  de  l'hospitalite  que  nous 
leur  accordons,  ils  nous  laissent  des  germes  funestes  de  discordes  et 

de  malheur Que  ces  Docteurs  impitoyables  sortent  de  nos 

Jrontihrcs,  qu'ils  aillent  dans  d' autres  climats  et  chez  des  peup/es  moins 
eclaires  chercher  des  dupes  et  des  victimes.''—  Premiere  lettre  a  un 
ami  sur  Petat  actuel  de  l'eglise  de  Geneve,    pp.  5  and  24. 

It  was  at  about  this  period  of  the  controversy  that  M. 
Grenus,  "  ancien  avocat,"  entered  the  ranks  against  the  Com- 
pany, and  published  successively  several  works  written  with 

*  Considerations  sur  la  conduite  des  Pasteurs  de  Geneve,  p.  14. 
•f-  Corres-pondance  de  Grenus,  &c.  p.  7. 
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considerable  ability,  but  in  a  spirit  of  malevolence  and  bitter- 
ness which  sufficiently  indicate  the  mischievous  intentions  of 
the  author.  In  truth,  though  we  cannot  but  admit  thejustice 
o("  some  ot  his  accusations,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  confess 
that  "  erare  ma'uiiius  cum  his,  quam  cum  islo  vera  sentire." 
Those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  early  life  and  with  the  part 
he  took  during  the  troubles  of  the  revolution  held  him  in  no 
esteem  ;  and  while  the  party  whom  he  espoused  gained  no 
credit  Irom  having  him  a*  their  advocate,  his  opponents  adroitly 
availed  themselves  of  his  character  to  reply  to  all  his  charges 
by  an  argumentum  ad  honvnem.  Such  however  was  the  force 
of  some  of  his  statements,  thatliis  pen,  though  dipped  in  gall, 
was  not  without  effect  in  Geneva,  and  doubtless  contributed 
much  to  increase  the  odium  cast  upon  the  company  wherever 
the  personal  character  of  the  individual  and  h:s  motives  for 
attack  were  unknown.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  an  action  was  preferred  against 
him  lor  libel,  when  he  was  struck  off  the  list  oi  advocates,  and 
sentenced  to  four  months  imprisonment,  but  in  considera- 
tion of  his  weak  state  of  health,  was  exempted  from  confine- 
ment in  the  public  prison,  and  suffered  to  be  under  surveil- 
lance in  his  own  house.  He  had  intended  to  enter  an  appeal 
against  the  judgement,  but  before  the  necessary  forms  could 
be  complied  with,  he  was  suddenly  summoned  by  death  to  ap- 
pear before  a  higher  tribunal. 

M.  Grenus  however  was  only  a  single  individual  among  a 
host  of  skirmishers.  If  before  Mr.  Drummond's  arrival  "  the 
fire  was  nearly  extinguished  for  want  of  materials,"  it  must  be 
owned  that  from  this  period  the  press  was  put  in  daily  requi- 
sition to  afford  the  public  an  abundant  supply  of  combustible 
matter. 

"  A  un  signal  donne  nous  avons  vu  fondre  sur  nous  un  deborde- 
menl,  une  inondation  d'ecrits,  semblable  a  une  irruption  de  barbares 
dans  un  pays  civilize  ;  on  avoit  mis  en  requisition  des  secretaires,  des 
traducteurs,  des  rompilateurs,  et  des  editeurs;  une  armte  de  bro- 
chures a  etc  promptement  organisee  ;  comme  dans  les  derniers  tems 
de  1'Empire  Francais,  on  n'a  regarde  ni  a  la  taille,  ni  a.  I'age,  ni  a  la 
vigueur;  le  ban  et  l'arriere-ban  ont  ete  enroles,  chacun  est  alle 
prendre  son  poste  et  a  tire  son  coup  de  feu*." 

Pamphlet  was  published  after  pamphlet,  apologues,  allego- 
ries, stories  and  sermons,  partly  doctrinal  and  partly  declama- 
tory, some  prudent  and  well  intentioned,  some  dangerous  and 
extravagant  in  their  views,  the  chief  part  being  translated  from 


Seconde  lettre  a  un  ami,"&c.  p.  13. 
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tlte  English,  were  sold  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  titles  of  some  of  these  tracts 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  object  of  their  publication. 

"  Emmanuel,  ou  vues  scripturaires  sur  Jesus  Christ,  in  12  br. 
l.i  sous.'  '  Courte  defense  de  la  doctrine  de  I'ecriture  sur  la  i3ivi^ 
nite  de  J.  C.  in  12.  br.  6  sous.'  ■  L'Agneau  de  Dieu,  in  3  2.  4  sous.* 
*  Essai  sur  la  justification  par  ia  foi  en  J.  C.  in  12.  br.  4  sous.'  *  Le 
petit  garcon  Chretien,  ou  premiere  instruction  evangi'lique.' — 
'  L'homrae  ne  peut  etre  sauve  que  par  J.  C.  Sermon  sur  Luc.  xix. 
lO.'&c". 

The  attention  of  the  public  being  thus  forcibly  directed  to 
doctrinal  subjects,  those  members  of  the  company  who  disap- 
proved of  the  modern  opinions/thought  the  moment  favourable 
for  endeavouring  to  recal  the  younger  students  to  the  ancient 
faith.  M.  Cellerier,  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  that  body, 
v,  ell  known  for  a  rare  union  of  energy  and  Christian  mode- 
ration in  his  preaching,  and  for  the  apostolical  simplicity  of  his 
life  and  manners,  strongly  declared  in  one  of  his  sermons,  his 
disagreement  with  those  who  departed  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  consuhstantiability  of  the  Son.  This  occasioned  much  re- 
mark, and  soon  afterwards  another  pastor,  M.  Heyer,  whose 
opinions  were  widely  different  from  those  of  his  colleague, 
preached  against  the  necessity  of  belief  in  mysteries  inacces- 
sible to  human  reason.  This  discourse,  which  at  another  pe- 
riod might  perhaps  have  passed  without  notice,  was  now  natu- 
rally considered  as  intended  to  refute  the  doctrines  advanced 
by  M.  Cellerier,  who  accordingly  made  his  complaint  to  the 
Company,  in  compliance  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Ge- 
neva. Shortly  afterwards  M.  Malau,  who  had  been  several 
years  a  minister,  and  regent  or  master  of  one  of  the  classes  in 
the  college,  was  reproved  by  the  company  for  a  sermon  ia 
which  he  espoused  the  opinions  of  M.  Cellerier,  and  the  re- 
proof was  speedily  followed  by  the  famous  regulation  of  the 
third  of  May. 

This  singular,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  most  ill-judged  mea- 
sure, was  adopted  with  a  view  of  preventing  all  discussion  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  subjects  principally  in  dispute.  Certain  ar- 
ticles were  drawn  up  which  every  minister  was  required  to 
subscribe  before  he  could  preach  in  public,  and  every  candi- 
date for  orders  before  he  could  be  ordained.  It  was  also  im- 
posed on  all  the  members  of  the  Company  in  office,  or  residing 
in  the  Canton*.  *This  instrument  was  dated  the  third  of 
May,  1817,  previous  to  the  annual  ordination  of  such  of  the 

*  "  Premiere  kttre  a  un  ami,  &c."  p.  10. 
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theological   students  as  had  passed  their  last  examinations'. 
The  following-  is  a  copy  of  it. 

"  La  compagnie  des  Pasteurs  de  l'Eglise  de  Geneve,  penetree  d'un 
esprit  d'humilite,  depaix  et  de  charite  Chretienne,  etconvaincueque 
les  circonstances  ou  se  trouve  l'Eglise  eonfiee  ases  soins,  exigent  de 
sa  part  des  mesures  de  sag  esse  et  de  prudence,  arrete,  sans  pre- 
tendre  porter  aucun  jugement  sur  le  fond  des  questions  suivantes, 
et  sans  gener  en  aucune  maniere  la  liberte  des  opinions,  de  faire 
prendre,  soit  aux  Proposans  qui  demanderont  d'etre  consacres  au 
Saint  Ministere,  soit  aux  Ministres  qui  aspireront  a  exercer  dans 
l'eglise  de  Geneve  les  fonctions  Pastorales,  1'engagement  dont  voici 
la  teneur. 

"  Nous  promettons  de  nous  abstenir,  tant  que  nous  residerons  et 
que  nous  precherons  dans  les  eglises  du  Canton  de  Geneve,  d'ctab- 
lir?  soit  par  Un  discours  entier,  soit  par  une  partie  de  discours  diri°-ee 
vers  ce  but,  notre  opinion, 

1°.  Sur  la  maniere  dont  la  nature  divine  est  unie  a  la  personne 
de  Jesus  Christ. 

2°.  Sur  le  pecbe  originel. 

3».  Sur  la  maniere  dont  la  grace  opere  ou  sur  Ja  grace  efficiente, 

4°.   Sur  la  predestination. 

"  Nous  promettons  enfin  de  ne  point  combattre  dans  des  discours 
publics,  1'opinion  de  quelque  Pasteur  ou  Ministre  sur  ces  matieres. 
Enfin,  nous  nous  engageons,  si  nous  sommes  conduits  a  emettre 
notre  pensee  sur  l'un  de  ces  sujets,  a  le  faire  sans  abonder  dans 
notre  sens,  en  evitant  les  expressions  etrangeres  aux  Saintes  Ecri- 
tures,  et  en  nous  servant,  autant  que  possible,  des  termes  qu'elles 
cmploient."     Premiere  lettre  a  un  ami,  &c.  p.  8. 

It  is  our  intention  hereafter  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this 
regulation,  and  we  will  therefore  only  observe  at  present  that 
if  it  were  merely  intended  by  it  to  prescribe  silence  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  Son  partakes  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Father,  or  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  influences 
the  heart,  such  reserve  would  be  prudent  and  even  necessary. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  guarded  manner  in  which  some  of 
the  prohibited  subjects  are  mentioned,  we  cannot  conceal  our 
conviction  that  something  more  than  this  was  meant,  on  com- 
paring this  document  with  the  Catechism,  the  Liturgy,  and  the 
Translation  of  the  Bible  in  1805,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
the  sequel.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  its  object  was  to  exclude 
altogether  from  the  pulpit,  the  doctrines,  amongst  others,  of 
the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  of  original  sin,  and  of  the  regene- 
rating influence  of  the  Spirit.  Now  waving  for  the  present 
the  question  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  these  articles, 
what  is  this  but  to  say  that  the  Gospel  dispensation  has  disco- 
vered nothing  of  which  human  reason  could  not  have  made  it- 
self master  by  it  own  intelligence, — or  in  other  words,  that  a 
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revelation  has  been   vouchsafed  in  which  nothing   was  re- 
vealed f. 

This  act  does  not  appear  to  have  passed  the  Company  una- 
nimously, and  can  therefore  only  be  looked  upon  as  ex- 
pressing the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  that  body  ;  for  it  is 
stated  that  several  of  the  pastors,  three  of  whom  are  mentioned 
by  name  *,  Messrs.  Peschier,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres, 
Moulinie,  and  Demellayer,  refused  their  concurrence  to  it, 
and  some  also  of  the  younger  ministers  declined  signing  it, 
among  whom  was  M.  Malan,  who  was  immediately  either 
prohibited  from  preaching,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  the  Company  requested  the  several  Clergy  of  Geneva 
not  to  allow  him  the  use  of  their  pulpits.  Four  of  the  students 
in  the  class  for  immediate  ordination  likewise  refused  their  sig- 
natures, and  were  immediately  excluded  f.  The  consequence 
of  these  strong  measures,  as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen, 
was  a  kind  of  schism  in  the  Company,  which  being  unhappily 
fomented  from  wjthout  by  individuals  who  were  certainly  influ- 
enced by  any  other  feeling  rather  than  by  zeal  for  religion, 
.soon  appeared  likely  to  produce  consequences  not  less  fatal  to 
the  peace  of  Geneva,  than  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

It  was  not  long  however  before  discussion,  and  more  ma- 
ture reflection  on  the  prohibited  points,  appear  to  have  effected 
a  change  in  the  sentiments  of  some  of  those  who  had  originally 
signed  the  promise  J.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  respecta- 
ble, who  had  been  represented  as  the  original  adviser  of 
the  articles,  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  Malan,  in  which  there  was 
the  following  expression  :  '  Je  tiens  le  reglement  en  horreur 
et  j'ai  honte  d'avoir  si  long  terns  garde  une  paix  honteuse§.' 
The  majority  of  the  Company  however  continued  strongly  at- 
tached to  their  regulation,  notwithstanding  representations 
from  several  most  respectable  quarters  of  its  imprudence,  even 
when  due  consideration  was  given  to  the  preamble  by  which  it 
is  headed.  A  copy  of  it  had  been  published  by  Grenus  with- 
out this  preamble  ||,  and  much  of  the  censure  which  had  been 


*  Malan's  Sermons.     Pref.  p.  6. 

•j-  Malan's  Sermons.     Pref.  p.  6.     Correspondanee  de  Grenus,  &c.  p.  81. 

t  It  may  ptrhaps  be  necessary  to  say,  that  in  using  this  word,  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  applying  it  in  any  obnoxious  sense,  since  we  observe  that  in  speaking 
of  the  act  of  the  third  of  May,  the  defenders  of  the  Company  always  make  use  of 
the  word  reglement,  while  their  opponents  almost  uniformly  employ  the  expression 
of  promesse.     This  can  hardly  be  accidental. 

§  Malan's  Sermons.     Pref.  p.  8. 

||  Fragmens  de  l'Histoire  Eccl6siastique  de  Geneve  au  19^.  Siecle,  p.  14.  What 
is  worse,  while  he  omits  the  preamble,  he  says,  c'est  une  piece  de  l'histoire  y 
Je  la  transcris  en  cntier. 

Pp 
VOL.    XI.   JUNE,    1819. 
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cast  upon  it  was  attributed  to  the  false  impressions  thus  dis- 
ingenuously excited  ;  and  its  authors  seem  to  have  been  encou- 
raged by  the  hope  of  seeing  an  end  speedily  put  to  a  spirit  of 
opposition  of  which  they  do  not  seem  to  have  properly  esti- 
mated the  consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  their  antagonists 
were  employed  openly,  and  in  secret,  in  decrying  the  opinions 
of  the  Company ; — the  work  of  Empeytaz,  together  with  others 
of  the  principal  pamphlets,  were  distributed  on  every  side — 
accusations  of  Arianism,  Socinianism,  and  disguised  Deism 
were  widely  circulated — anonymous  letters  were  continually 
received  full  of  bitter  and  extravagant  reproaches — the  Ca- 
tholics of  the  neighbourhood  triumphed,  and  predicted  the  fall 
of  the  reformed  religion — while  the  Protestant  establishments 
of  the  Cantons  of  Vaud,  Berne,  and  Neuchatel,  were  inun- 
dated with  libels  and  writings,  which  it  was  impossible  to  trace 
to  any  authentic  source.     Indeed  we  cannot  help  observing 
with  pain,  that  this  mode  of  warfare  has  been  adopted  far  too 
much  by  both  sides.    To  have  recourse  to  these  aa7tu.ce.  o7r\a,  is 
generally  the  sign  of  a  bad  cause,  and  in  religious  controver- 
sies is  particularly  objectionable.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
not  be  understood  to  approve  of  the  effrontery  of  Grenus,  who 
steps  forward  boldly,  and  puts  the  finishing  stroke  to  one  of 
his  pamphlets,  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  '  Je  declare  que  je 
suis  Tauteur  de   cet  ouvrage.'     Signed      '  Jaques   Grenus 
Avocat.' 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1818,  the  Company  published  some 
additional  articles,  with  the  view  of  explaining  away  those 
which  had  been  considered  most  offensive.  M.  Malan  upon 
this,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Company,  stating  that  as  he  had  not 
been  actuated  in  his  refusal  to  sign  the  regulation  of  the  third 
of  May,  by  a  spirit  altogether  free  from  blame,  he  offered  his 
hand  to  its  members  as  brethren,  and  expressed  his  willingness 
to  sign  the  articles  as  now  explained. 

"  J'y  fus  determine,"  says  he,  "  par  les  circonventions  de  plu- 
sieurs  de  ces  messieurs,  qui  me  tromperent  indignement  sur  le  sens 
de  ce  reglement  abominable  et  surtout  par  une  fausse  charite,  je 
l'avoue,  je  le  confesse  hautement,  et  je  le  ferai  a  la  face  de  l'eglise, 
par  un  manque  de  foi,  et  un  deplorable  desir  de  tout  concilier,  me 
flattant  par  la  que  je  gagnerois  plus  facilement  les  cceurs  *." 

After  the  sentence  of  suspension  was  taken  off,  M.  Malan 
preached  the  two  sermons  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  works 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  have  been  translated  into 
English,  and  published  in  London.     One  pastor  only,  among 

*  Malan's  Sermons.    Pief.  11. 
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an  exceedingly  crowded  congregation,  was  present  at  the  de- 
livery of  the  last  of  tliem.  On  the  following  day,  M.  Malan 
was  suspended  from  all  ecclesiastical  functions.  He  sent  to 
beg  that  his  sermon  might  be  examined  by  the  Company  before 
the  sentence  was  passed,  but  this  was  refused  ;  and  if  his  own 
statement  is  correct,  he  was  thus  condemned  on  the  report  of 
an  individual  member  of  their  body  *. 

The  first  of  these  sermons  was  preached  on  Easter  Eve,  from 
Luke  xix.  10.  "  The  son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost."  It  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  1st. 
L'homme  est  perdu,  "  Man  is  lost."  2d.  L homme  pecheur  tie 
peut  se  sauver  par  lui  mime.  "  Man  a  sinner  cannot  save 
himself."  3d.  L'homme  perdu  par  le  peche  trouve  son  salut  en 
Christ.  "  Man  ruined  by  sin  finds  salvation  in  Christ." 
Under  these  heads  M.  Malan  has  fully  and  powerfully  en- 
forced the  doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  and  of  Justification  by 
Faith;  and  their  practical  bearings  are  strongly  applied  to  the 
consciences  of  his  hearers  by  frequent  but  certainly  coarse  ap- 
peals to  their  experience.  But  as  we  shall  probably  have  oc- 
casion to  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  language  of  the 
preacher,  especially  on  the  first  of  these  articles,  we  will 
merely  now  remark,  that  after  attentively  perusing  this  and 
the  following  sermon,  we  can  discover  nothing  to  which  we 
cannot  conscientiously  subscribe  in  doctrine,  though  there  is 
much  of  which  we  disapprove  in  manner.  The  points  purely 
Calvinistical  are  neither  discussed  nor  alluded  to,  and  argu- 
ments from  which  a  leaning  to  Antinomianism  might  be  in- 
ferred, are  carefully  avoided.  We  extract  the  following  pas- 
sage, to  shew  how  careful  the  preacher  has  been  to  point  out 
the  necessary  connection  between  vital  faith  and  good  works. 

"  Undoubtedly,  your  good  works,  your  integrity,  your  virtues, 
then  only  deserving  of  the  name,  would  be  acceptable  to  God,  were 
they  done  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  For  far  be  from  us  the  error  of 
those  who  through  a  false  humility,  calumniate  their  Saviour  by 
maintaining  that  the  works  of  regenerate  man,  of  the  Christian,  are 
vanity  and  dross,  and  without  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  Such  a 
doctrine  were  dangerous.  It  is  condemned  by  Scripture,  which  de- 
clares that  works  show  the  perfection  of  faith ;  that  faith  which 
worketh  by  love  availeth  ;  that  God  had  respect  unto  the  oblation  of 
Abel ;  that  blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  the  merciful,  the  peace- 
makers; and  that  crowns  and  thrones  are  reserved  for  the  persevering 
efforts  of  the  faithful.'     Malan's  Sermons,  P.  26. 

The  second  Sermon  is  on  James  ii.  14.     "   What:  doth  it 
profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he  have  faith,  and  have 


*  Malan's  Sermons.     Pref.  10. 
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not  works?  Can  faith  save  him?"  M.  Malan  first  examines 
by  what  mark  "  a  faith  unto  salvation"  may  be  distinguished, 
and,  secondly,  inquires  how  far  the  faith  of  his  hearers  accords 
with  the  description  given  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  true 
faith.  The  same  scriptural  ground  of  argument  is  adopted  in 
this  as  in  the  preceding  sermon ;  but  we  should  have  augured 
more  favorably  of  the  effects  of  M.  Malan's  preaching,  and 
should  have  been  better  satisfied  of  the  probability  of  his  use- 
fulness as  a  Christian  teacher,  had  he,  after  faithfully  exhibiting 
a  scriptural  view  of  the  fallen  state  of  man,  contented  himself 
with  more  measured  expressions, and  used  somewhat  less  abrupt- 
ness and  severity  in  his  personal  applications  of  the  doctrine. 
The  minister  of  the  Gospel  has  especial  need  of  direction  from 
above  to  aid  him  in  his  important  task  of  dividing  rightly  the 
word  of  God  ; — but  we  conceive  that  the  prudent  preacher, 
while  he  dares  not  compromise  through  the  fear  of  man  one  of 
the  least  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  will  at  the  same 
time  be  careful  neither  to  substitute  first  the  '  strong  meat'  in 
the  place  of  '  milk ;' — nor  to  feed  the  '  babes'  of  Christ  with 
what  is  more  fit  to  nourish  those  who  have  already  attained 
the  full  stature  of  his  followers  ; — nor  to  disgust  by  violence 
when  milder  methods  might  more  effectually  recommend  a 
covenant  of  love; — nor  to  shock  by  exaggerated  statements 
where  prejudice  and  error  have  extensively  prevailed  on  par- 
ticular subjects.  He  will  thus  be  far  more  likely  to  win  souls 
to  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ,  and  will  be  more  evidently 
walking  in  the  steps,  and  after  the  manner  of  his  apostolical 
models. 

At  the  same  time  that  M.  Malan  was  suspended  from 
the  exercise  of  his  clerical  functions,  it  was  notified  to  him 
that  he  must  exclude  the  opinions  he  professed  from  the  fifth 
class  of  the  College,  of  which  he  had  been  Regent  for  several 
years,  under  pain  of  dismissal.  He  had  also  established  a 
Sunday  school,  gratis,  in  the  same  room  of  the  College  where 
bis  class  assembled  during  the  week,  but  as  the  Company  re- 
fused to  let  him  employ  it  for  that  purpose,  he  prepared  at 
considerable  expense  an  apartment  in  his  own  premises  suffi- 
ciently large  to  hold  the  children  who  attended. 

The  principal  objections  made  to  him  as  Regent  were,  1st. 
that  he  employed  the  Bible  in  the  religious  instruction  of  his 
class  *,  2dly,  that  he  made  changes  in  the  authorised  cate- 
chism; 3dly,  that  he  introduced  doctrines  which  were  not  una- 
nimously received,  and  which  were  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve,  such,  for  in- 

*  Pieces  relatives  a  la  destitution  du  Ministre  Malan.     P.  6. 
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stance,  as  that  the  world  was  created  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  *. 

To  the  first  charge  he  replied  by  confessing  the  fact,  alleg- 
ing the  direct  authorization  of  a  late  Principal  of  the  College, 
and  assuring  the  Company  that  it  was  his  especial  care  to  ac- 
company every  lesson  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  such  expla- 
nations as  should  make  them  level  to  the  capacity  of  the  most 
tender  age  f.  This  we  believe  is  the  first  time  that  a  minister 
of  the  Reformed  church  has  been  reprehended  for  making  the 
Bible  his  text  book  in  his  lessons  of  religion.  The  fact  is 
striking,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  are  not  with- 
out importance  in  their  bearings  upon  the  disputed  points. 

To  the  second  objection,  he  answered,  that  he  made 
no  change  whatever  in  the  received  Catechism ; — that  his  class 
learnt  it  textuallv  ;  but  that  it  was  true  that  in  his  oral  instrnc- 
tions  he  taught  some  things  which  though  not  to  be  found  in 
it,  were  still  in  exact  conformity  with  the  Catechism  of  Calvin, 
the  confession  of  faith  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  the  confession 
of  Geneva  ±. 

To  the  third  charge  of  introducing  subjects  too  abstruse  for 
the  understandings  of  children,  he  opposed  the  unanimous  tes- 
timony of  the  scholars  of  his  class, — their  actual  progress  in 
religious  knowledge, — the  visible  amelioration  of  their  moral 
conduct, — the  thanks  which  he  had  personally  received  from 
many  of  the  most  respectable  of  their  friends  for  the  improve- 
ment, which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  the  means  employed 
by  him  had  produced, — and  lastly,  the  express  approbation 
which  his  efforts  had  received  at  different  times,  from  the  pro- 
fessors, the  Rector  of  the  Academy,  and  the  members  of  the 
Company  themselves  §.  To  this  justification  he  voluntarily 
added  a  summary  of  what  formed  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  reli- 
gious instruction. 

In  reply  to  this  communication,  M.  Malan  was  ordered  to 
abstain,  as  well  in  his  oral  exhortations,  as  in  his  regular  in- 
structions from  all  the  subjects  on  which  the  Catechism  was 
silent,  with  an  intimation  that  the  Bible  contained  other  sub- 
lime and  irrefragable  truths  by  which  the  young  Christian  might 
be  better  led  to  the  study  and  practice  of  virtue,  than  by  the 
introduction  of  delicate  questions  of  theology,  on  which  the 
opinion  of  the  world  would  probably  always  continue  divided. 
Fifteen  days  were  allowed  for  him  to  declare  whether  he  was 
willing  to  conform  to  this  regulation.     Before  the  expiration 
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of  the  appointed  time,  M.  Malan  sent  in  his  answer,  in  which 
he  explains  himself  more  fully  upon  the  matter  of  his  doctrine, 
and  the  manner  of  his  discharging  his  office  of  Regent.  The 
following  may  be  considered  as  a  brief  summary  of  his  cata- 
chetical  teaching,  as  far  as  it  had  reference  to  the  disputed 
points. 

1st.  He  taught  the  children  of  his  class  that  they  were  born 
in  corruption,  inclined  to  evil,  (Liturgy  of  Geneva)  and 
by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  (Eph.  ii.  3.  Job  xiv.  4.  Ps. 
li.  7.  John  iii.  5.  Rom.  v.  12 — 14.)  without  ever  saving  a 
word  to  them  of  the  nature  and  primitive  origin  of  sin,  or  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed,  or  of  the 
loss  of  free  will,  and  other  questions  of  the  same  nature. 

2dly.  He  taught  them  that  they  could  not  be  raised  from 
this  state  of  spiritual  death  (Eph.  ii.  1.  v.  14.  Rom.  vi.  13. 
Col.  ii.  13. 1  Tim.  v.  6.)  but  by  being  born  again  of  the  Spirit 
(John  iii.  5.)  who  is  God  (John  v.)  without  ever  sa\inghow 
grace  operates  upon  the  heart,  whether  by  suggestions,  by 
impulses,  or  by  an  irresistible  power,  and  without  ever  seeking 
to  raise  the  veil  in  which  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  enve- 
loped. 

3dly.  He  taught  them  that  as  sinners  they  had  need  of  sal- 
vation, and  that  their  salvation  was  wholly  in  Jesus  Christ, 
who  being  by  his  nature  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God  (Prov. 
viii.  1.22.  Mic.  v.  2.)  and  God  blessed  for  erer(Rom.  ix.  5.) 
was  made  fesh  (John  i.  14.)  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant  (Philip  ii.  7.  Heb.  ii.  14. 18.)  being  made  like  unto  us 
that  he  might  satisfy  for  us  the  justice  of  God  (Isaiah  liii.)  and 
be  made  sin  for  us  (Eph.  v.  2.  Tit.  ii.  13,  14.  2  Cor.  v.  21.) 
and  by  himself  purge  our  sins  (Heb.  i.  3.)  and  sanctify  us 
(Heb.  x.  10.)  and  reconcile  us  with  God  (1  John  ii.  10.  iii. 
16.  Rev.  xiii.  8.).  But  he  had  never  pretended  to  fathom  by 
himself,  much  less  with  children,  the  great  mystery  of  godli- 
ness (1  Tim.  iii.  10.)  so  as  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
Godhead  was  united  to  the  human  nature. 

4thly.  He  taught  them  that  the  salvation  wrought  by  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  gift  of  God,  (Eph.  ii.  4 — 9.  Philip,  i.  29.)  mer- 
cifully granted  in  his  Son  (Rom.  ix.) — But  he  had  never  once 
mentioned  to  them  the  word  Predestination,  in  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  a  doctrine  which  could  only  be  received  and  un- 
derstood, as  far  as  human  reason  can  understand  it,  by  such 
as  were  advanced  in  laith,  and  whose  hearts  were  already 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  Gospel. 

Lastly,  he  taught  them  that  in  order  to  prove  their  love  and 
gratitude  towards  their  Saviour,  it  was  their  duty  to  take  his 
life  as  a  pattern  for  their  own,  and  should  be  zealous  of  all  good 
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works,  that  it  might  be  seen  of  a  surety  in  whom  they  be- 
lieved, and  that  they  were  not  children  of  this  world,  but  ser- 
vants of  Christ.  But  he  never  entered  with  them  into  the  sub- 
tleties of  preventing,  or  co-operating  grace,  or  any  of  the  scho- 
lastic disputes  which  he  considered  as  contrary  to  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Christian  religion  *. 

M.  Malan  adhered  firmly  to  this  confession  of  faith,  and  all 
compromise  being  rejected,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  place  of 
Regent,  and  the  decision  of  the  Company  soon  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  government.  At  the  same  time,  a  mea- 
sure unknown  before  in  Geneva  since  the  Reformation,  was 
adoptedby  those  who  disapproved  of  the  doctrines  imputed 
to  the  clergy.     Private  religious  meetings  were  held,  and  a 
new  Protestant  church  was  formed  in  opposition  to  the  esta- 
blished form  of  worship  f .  The  lower  classes,  usually  the  most 
intolerant,  looked  upon  these  assemblies  with  a  suspicious 
eye,  and  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  M.  Grenus,  some 
of  those  horrible  cries,  to  which  their  ears  had  been  fami- 
liarized during  the  dreadful  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  were 
again  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  where  the  Se- 
paratists had  met  together  for  the  purposes  of  prayer  %.  This 
is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  month  of  July,  1818.  We  know 
that  some  religious  disturbances  did  actually  take  place  about 
that  time ;  but  we  trust  that  the  accusation  respecting  the  con- 
duct  of  the   populace   is   as   unfounded  as  another  charge 
brought  forward  on  the  same  authority,  and  which  we  know 
to  be  a  malicious  and  wicked  calumny,  namely,   that  the  dis- 
turbances in  queslion  were  fomented  by  the  clergy,  and  that 
one  of  the  ministers  themselves  was  recognized  in  disguise 
in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  §.     Such  base  insinuations  recoil 
upon  their  author,  and  fall  harmless  to  the  ground,  telum  im- 
belle  sine  ictu,  however  deliberately  aimed,  and  however  force- 
fully directed. 

Such  we  believe  is  a  correct  outline  of  the  progress  of  these 
unfortunate  discussions,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  eollect 
it  in  any  authentic  shape.  Our  wish  has  been  to  "  nothing 
extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice ;"  and  if  in  any  of  our 
statements  we  have  been  undesignedly  led  into  error,  we 
would  beg  each  party  to  consider  how  difficult  it  is  to  extract 
the  exact  and  impartial  truth  from  the  midst  of  conflicting 
and  contradictory  evidence,  and  under  the  disadAantage  of 
distance   from  the  scene  of  controversy.     We  have  hitherto 
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spiritual  and  eternal ;"  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  poet  to  see  all  things  with  a  view  to  this  capability  of 
association,  and  to  familiarize  the  process  to  his  own,  and  to 
his  reader's  mind ;  the  corollary  is,  that  if  all  things  are 
equally  capable  of  the  process,  and  in  the  availing  itself  of 
that  capability,  the  true  and  essential  excellence  of  poetry 
consists,  then  the  commonest  external  thing,  the  most  every 
day  occurrence  of  life,  or  the  meanest  appearance  of  nature 
is  equally  capable  of  being  made  the  ground-work  or  subject 
of  poetry  with  the  noblest  and  most  uncommon. 

We  have  said  that  these  principles  are  true ;  on  such  sub- 
jects there  is  always  danger  of  writing  in  a  way  which  may 
seem  mystical  to  many  readers ;  we  would  earnestly  desire  to 
avoid  this  except  at  the  expence  of  truth.  As  surely  then  as 
every  human  body  contains  within  it  an  intellectual  soul,  so 
surely,  we  hold,  does  every  thing  external,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, bear  reference  to  things  internal  and  immaterial,  which 
reference  becomes  apparent,  and  is  brought  as  it  were  into 
action  by  the  powers  of  analogy  and  association,  in  feeling 
acute  and  imaginative,  that  is  to  say,  in  poetical  minds.  The 
simplest  truth  sometimes  assumes  a  solemn  air,  when  formally 
announced,  and  such  we  fear  may  be  the  case  with  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  our  proposition  less  regularly  put  is  merely  this, 
that  every  external  object  is  capable  of  exciting  in  a  poetical 
mind  some  analogous  internal  idea,  and  as  a  beautiful  and  ir- 
resistible proof  of  the  truth  of  this  we  would  refer  our  readers 
to  Boyle's  Occasional  Reflections,  where  they  will  find  the 
noblest,  and  most  poetical  train  of  thoughts  often  deduced 
from  what  might  otherwise  have  seemed  the  most  unpro- 
mising and  unproductive  ground-work.  Admitting  the  truth 
of  this  proposition,  it  is  clear,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  in- 
ternal idea  to  which  the  external  object  gives  rise,  is  by  far 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  considered  either  as  the  sub- 
ject of  communication  or  reflection ;  to  take  up  our  former 
comparison  it  is  as  the  soul  to  the  body  of  that  from  which  it 
springs,  and  the  poet  or  the  painter,  whose  representation  of 
externals  fails  to  excite  in  minds  sufficiently  sensible  the 
proper  internal  association,  fails  precisely  in  the  noblest,  and 
most  essential  part  of  his  duty,  and  neglects  to  draw  from 
things  without  the  more  important  meaning  and  lesson  which 
they  are  capable  of  conveying  from  within. 

These  principles  then  are  not  only  true,  but  so  far  as  poetry 
itself  may  be  considered  as  one  among  many  engines  bestowed 
upon  man  by  God  for  the  improvement  of  his  moral  nature, 
no  less  than  the  mere  adornment  of  his  earthly  existence,  they 
must  undoubtedly  be  ranked  among  moral,  and  highly  im- 
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portant  truths.  Nor  if  we  look  at  poetry  merely  as  a  source 
of  intellectual  pleasure,  can  we  doubt  that  Ihese  principles 
are  in  that  point  of  view  equally  considerable.  We  will  not 
affirm  that  no  pleasure  is  derivable  from  a  merely  exact  de- 
lineation of  any  scene  of  nature  or  art,  but  we  are  sure  that 
it  is  lame  and  poor  to  that  vivid,  and,  as  it  were,  electric  de- 
light, which  the  mind  receives  from  a  description,  acting, 
not  so  much  by  itself,  and  in  finished  details,  as  by  rousing  the 
creative  power  within,  and  enabling  it  to  see  in  more  perfect 
beauty  that  which  is  only  sketched,  and  faintly  traced  by  the 
describer.  It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  ascertain  comparative 
quantities  of  pleasure;  we  may  safely,  however,  appeal  to  the 
lovers  of  poetry  for  the  truth  of  our  last  assertion :  they  will 
find  it  illustrated  and  proved  in  every  page  of  our  greatest 
poets ;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  a  single  description  of 
Milton's,  which  does  not  contain  some  one  or  more  words,  the 
key  notes,  as  it  were,  of  the  association,  giving  life  to  the 
whole  passage,  and  limiting,  not  indeed  the  precise  train, 
but  the  general  direction  of  the  correspondent  thoughts  and 
images  which  arise  in  the  reader's  mind. 

Simple  and  self-evident  as  these  propositions  now  are  to 
ourselves,  they  were  certainly  lost  sight  of  by  the  majority  of 
our  intermediate  poets  from  the  restoration  down  to  a  late 
period ;  laborious  and  unimpassioned  description  clothed  in  a 
conventional  set  of  terms,  and  a  language  artificial,  and  often 
grossly  misapplied,  were  substituted  for  the  natural  and  in- 
dividual, though  highly  cultivated,  and  highly  raised  poetry, 
which  had  gone  before.  So  far  then  as  our  author  revived, 
enforced,  and  exemplified  these  principles,  so  far  as  he  man- 
fully protested  against,  and  very  ingeniously  demonstrated, 
the  abuses  of  modern  poetic  diction  by  the  indiscriminate  and 
conventional  use  of  those  terms,  metaphors,  and  figures,  which 
had  their  merit  in  ancient  poetry,  from  the  propriety  and 
dramatic  truth  of  their  application,  so  far  as  he  evinced  that 
it  was  as  absurd  to  make  passion  and  imagination  speak  the 
language  of  poetical  convention  as  it  would  be  to  confine 
them  to  the  terms  of  the  schools  or  the  courts;  thus  far  he  is 
entitled  to  our  highest  praises,  and  our  warmest  thanks ;  he 
by  so  doing  unfettered  the  tongue  of  the  Muse,  and  replaced 
in  her  hand  the  sceptre  of  power. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  practical  consequences  which  he 
has  always  maintained,  and  too  often  exemplified,  we  must  in 
honesty  hold  a  more  measured  language,  and  admit,  that  we 
see  in  them  the  excesses,  from  which  no  manliness  or  strength 
of  mind  seems  able  to  guard  the  reviver  of  an  old,  or  the  in- 
ventor of  a  new  system.     We  have  said  that  we  cannot  deny 
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the  abstract  truth  of  his  corollary;  if  it  be  true  that  all  things 
are  capable  of  the  process,  and  that  in  pursuing  the  process 
lies  the  true  business  of  the  poet,  then  any  thing,  that  which 
is  low  as  well  as  that  which  is  high,  is  capable  of  being  the 
subject  of  poetry.     We  grant  it,  and  we  grant  no  more ; 
Wordsworth,  as  it  appears  to  us,  has  advanced  one  step  far- 
ther, and  in  that  step  the  fallacy  lies  ;  he  has  substituted  the 
words  "  more  fit  for"  in  the  place  of  "  capable  of,"  and  has 
therein  committed   the  same  error  which  a  statuary  would, 
who,  because  all  stone  was  capable  of  the  process,  in  the 
performance  of  which  his  art  lay,  should  therefore  choose  to 
execute  his  groupes  in  granite,  rather  than  in  Parian  marble. 
Wordsworth  might  have  been  well  content  simply  to  have 
established  the  truth  of  his  proposition ;  he  must  have  well 
known  that  merely   as   abstract   truth,  it  was  not  so  unim- 
portant, as  ignorant  men  would  have  imagined.     To  know 
that  all  nature,  low  as  well  as  high,  was  equally  submitted  to 
his  jurisdiction   and  within  his  province,  was  sure,  on  many 
occasions,  to  give  a  poet's  hand  that  freedom  and  spirit  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  fear  of  overstepping  certain  limits, 
and  straying  into  a  forbidden  country.     To  know  this  also 
was,   in    another  view,    important,   because   it  implied   and 
flowed  from  the  still  more  important  knowledge  of  the  trite 
principle  of  all  poetical  capability ;  when  he  announced  that 
all  things  were  subjects  of  poetry,  he  did  so  from  correctly 
reasoning  how  it  was  that  any  single  thing  might  be.     Thus 
learned  in  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  gifted  by  nature  as  he 
is  with  the  main  ingredients  of  poetic  genius,  there  seem  to 
us  to  have  been  no  bounds  to  the  excellence  which  he  might 
have  maintained,   but  those  which  he  has  unfortunately  set  to 
himself,  and  these  may  be  described  in  a  single  sentence ;  he 
has  not  suffered  his  poetry  to  be  the  expression  merely  of  his 
natural  and  unperverted  feelings  ;  but  he  has  devoted  it  to  the 
developement  and  maintenance  of  a  system.     Because  he  has 
discovered  and  maintained  successfully,  that  good  poetry  may 
be  written  on  a  celandine  or  a  daisy,  he  seems  to  have  acted 
as  if  better  poetry  could  be  written  on  them  than  on  subjects 
of  a  higher  degree;  he  has  neglected  to  take  into  the  account 
that  poetry  is  a  communicative  art,  that  the  state  of  the  re- 
cipient is  to  be  considered,   as  well  as  that  of  the  communi- 
cant ;  that  it  is  little  to  have  mixed  up  all  the  essential  in- 
gredients of  poetic  pleasure  if  they  arc  to  be  neutralized  or 
overpowered  by  certain  accompanying  feelings  of  disgust  or 
ridicule. 

We  are  aware  that  the  poet  himself  will  deny  the  grounds 
of  our  conclusion ;  he  will  declare,  perhaps,  that  though  his 
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writings  are  in  faithful  adherence  to  a  certain  system,  yet  he 
writes  with  unshackled  freedom,  that  it  is  an  unconscious  ad- 
herence, and  undeviating,  only  because  the  system  itself  is 
built  upon  the  laws  of  our  nature.  Such  an  answer,  it  is 
evident,  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  false  and  a  true 
system;  it  is  making  the  inveteracy  of  the  habit  its  justifica- 
tion ;  but,  indeed,  with  all  our  old,  our  unfeigned,  our 
respectful,  and  even  affectionate  deference  lor  Wordsworth, 
we  are  bold  to  say  that  he  is  no  competent  judge  in  this  mat- 
ter. That  he  writes  under  the  impulse  of  a  glowing  and 
real  enthusiasm  we  do  not  intend  to  deny  ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  very  sure  that  he  feels  whatever  he  describes  himself 
as  feeling  in  the  contemplation  of  a  bird's  nest,  or  the  sudden 
gleaming  of  a  bunch  of  daffodils ;  but  we  cannot  therefore 
conclude  either  that  the  thoughts  which  they  excite  are  so 
important,  as  that  they  should  form  the  principal  subject  of 
a  wise  man's  contemplations  ;  or  that  it  is  proper  for  a  poet  to 
make  such  feelings  the  principal  topic  of  his  communications 
to  the  world. 

After  all,  what  is  poetry,  or  when  do  a  certain  train  of 
thoughts,  images,  and  words  become  poetry?  certainly  they 
are  so  when  they  first  rise  in  the  poet's  mind  ;  and  a  man 
may  be  a  poet,  in  the  full  and  common  sense  of  the  word,  who 
has  never  committed  a  poem  to  paper  or  even  recited  a  line 
to  his  friend.  A  man  may  satisfy  himself  with  the  solitary 
pleasure  of  such  creations,  content  with  his  own  vivid  per- 
ceptions, and  exulting  within  himself  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  uncommunicated  slrength;  he  may  feel  no  desire  to 
communicate  what  has  delighted  himself,  he  may  seek  for  no 
applause  beyond  that  of  his  own  breast.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  world  has  no  right  to  question  him  upon  the  subject 
or  the  manner  of  his  meditations ;  but  the  moment  the  poet 
communicates  to  others,  it  is  evident  that  as  he  has  now  a 
new  object,  so  there  is  also  a  new  party  to  be  consulted  in  the 
attainment  of  that  object.  The  poet  who  recites,  or  writes, 
or  publishes,  has  clearly,  in  so  doing,  an  object  beyond  the 
pleasure  of  poetic  composition  ;  he  seeks  for  praise,  for  im- 
mortal fame,  or  to  suit  a  poet's  delicacy,  he  seeks  to  commu- 
nicate pleasure  to  others.  The  process  by  which  he  arrives 
at  that  object  is  the  exciting  feelings  correspondent  to  those 
which  he  has  himself  experienced  ;  and  he  attains  his  object 
more  completely,  the  greater  number  of  persons  he  succeeds 
in  thrilling  with  these  similar  emotions.  Poets  may  coquette 
it  if  they  please,  and  disclaim  a  desire  of  applause  or  fame ; 
but  he  who  publishes,  must,  by  all  fair  rules  of  interpretation, 
be  held  to  desire  something  external,  either  glory  to  himself, 
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or  the  communication  of  pleasure  to  others ;  in  either  case  the 
number  of  those  who  applaud,  or  who  are  pleased,  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  complete  attainment  of  the  object.  We 
are  aware  of  the  distinction  between  popularity  and  fame,  we 
give  Wordsworth  full  credit  for  despising  the  former  and  de- 
siring only  the  latter ;  but  in  this  he  is  only  a  better  arithme- 
tician than  many  of  his  contemporaries  ;  it  is  only  because  he 
knows  that  the  popularity  of  to-day  is  no  assurance  for  the 
fame  of  to-morrow,  and  that  he  whose  admirers  are  the  most 
judicious,  and  whose  fame  lasts  the  longest,  will  in  the  end 
have  the  greater  number  of  readers. 

The  question  then  with  a  poet  must  always  be,  how  can  I 
excite  in  the  greatest  number  of  my  fellow-creatures  emotions 
similar  to  those  which  I  feel  myself?  and  when  this  is  the 
question,  it  is  ohvious  that  he  must  take  into  the  account 
something  more  than  merely  his  own  sensibilities,  and  the 
causes  of  excitement  to  them ;  he  is  bound  to  examine  into 
the  same  things  as  they  belong,  or  refer  to  others.  His  own 
constitution  may  be  one  of  peculiar  delicacy  ;  circumstances 
may  have  rendered  it  morbid,  or  at  least  cherished  its  sen- 
sibilities to  excess ;  his  habits  of  life,  may  have  directed  them 
into  an  uncommon  channel,  or  may  have  attached  importance 
to  that  which  the  mass  of  the  world  has  been  accustomed  to 
consider  trifling.  In  all  these  cases,  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  poet  and  his  readers,  is  disturbed ; 
to  say  the  least,  he  comes  among  them  and  proffers  his 
thoughts  for  their  acceptance,  just  as  one  buried  for  many 
years  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  might  appear  in  the  market 
here,  with  a  string  of  cowries  for  his  medium  of  commerce ; 
they  may  have  been  valuable  where  they  were  procured,  and 
may  have  cost  him  many  a  day's  labour  under  a  burning  sun ; 
they  may  indeed  be  intrinsically  as  fit  for  the  purpose  as  gold 
and  silver,  or  more  perishable  paper ;  but  he  must  not  expect 
to  purchase  with  them  here  the  article  of  which  he  stands  in 
need.  When  this  too  happens,  the  poet  must  not  too  hastily 
conclude,  any  more  than  the  African,  that  all  the  world  is 
wrong,  and  he  alone  right;  if,  indeed,  he  is  conscious  of 
powers  which  may  constrain  the  age  and  fashion,  hearts  and 
habits  to  his  own  bent,  it  is  all  well,  at  least  for  him,  and  his 
object  will  be  attained  in  his  own  way.  But  since  the  poet 
has  no  controul  over  circumstances;  since  there  will  be  always 
in  the  world  bustle,  and  contention,  and  wars,  and  commerce, 
and  litigation,  it  is  perhaps  greater  wisdom  to  despair  of  al- 
tering that  which  flows  from  them,  to  renounce  an  attempt 
which  the  most  vigorous  son  of  the  Muse  has  never  made 
with  success,  and  so  far  as  mav  be  done,  without  cramping 
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jhlie  free  step  of  genius,  to  accommodate  oneself  to  the  feel- 
ings and  reasonings  of  others.  In  saying  this,  we  are  not  the 
jjidvocates  of  an  unworthy  compliance;  the  "diversity,"  as  a 
|iawyer  would  say,  is  to  be  noted  between  that  which  is  the 
fsickly  and  short-lived  fashion  of  the  day,  and  that  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  permanent  causes,  may  be  fairly  expected  to  be 
itself  permanent;  the  slave  of  the  former  deliberately  re- 
Inounces  the  very  object,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  ho- 
Inestly  and  properly  in  the  poet's  view. 

It  will  scarcely  be  asked  how  we  apply  this  to  Wordsworth, 
for  how  it  accounts  for  that  want  of  success,  which  we  lament 
in  his  poetry.     All  objects  or  appearances  in  nature  are  in- 
trinsically capable  of  that  speculation  and  association  which 
are  the  basis  of  poetical  pleasure;   a  large  class  of  them, 
(however,  from  other  circumstances,   apparently  permanent  in 
'their  nature,   and  from   inveterate  counter-associations,  whe- 
j  ther  reasonable  or  not,  are  either  esteemed  by  the  mass  of 
I  men  as  trifling,   or  felt  to  be  disgusting;  when  these,  there- 
jfore,   are   made  the  subjects   of  grave  or  delicate  specula- 
'■  tion,  the  poet's  associations  and  the  reader's  are  at  direct  va- 
riance ;  and  even  if  the  powers  of  the  former,  with  the  in- 
I  trinsic  justice  of  his  thoughts,  should  prevail  over  the  mere 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  latter,  it  is  evident  that  a  victory 
obtained  by  a  struggle  does  not  and  cannot  impart  that  full 
and  perfect  pleasure  which  it  is  the   business  of  poetry  to 
bestow.     This  we  take  to  be  a  just  account  of  the  dispute 
between  Wordsworth  and  the  mass  of  his  readers ;  there  was 
.something  more  than  playful  and  good-humoured  satire  in  the 
critic,  that  talked  of  the  "  consecration  of  chicken,"  and  such 
other  disgusting  subjects  in  a  review  of  his  poetry ;  but  saving 
the  malice  of  the  remark,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  accord- 
ing to  Wordsworth's   principles  carried  to  their  full  extent, 
(carried,  let  it  be  remembered,  much  farther  than  even  his 
Quixotism  has  ever  ventured  in  practice,)  there  is  nothing  too 
trifling  for  grave,    too   disgusting  for  pleasant  speculation ; 
the  greatness,  the  goodness,  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  are  as 
fairly  deducible  from  the  fly  that  feeds  upon  corruption,  nay 
from  the  corruption  itself  on  which  it  feeds,    as  from  the 
purest  lily,  the  brightest  sun-rise,  the  most  glorious  canopy  of 
itars,   or  the  fairest  woman,   that  were  ever  celebrated  by 
poet. 

Two  remarks  remain  to  be  made,  one  addressed  to  readers, 
flie  other  with  great  respect  to  the  poet  himself.  To  the  for- 
mer, we  would  say,  that  if  they  have  formed  their  opinions  of 
Wordsworth  from  public  reputation,  from  illiberal  and  unjust 
criticism,  from  any  thing  but  an  attentive  and  impartial  study 
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of  his  writings,  they  impeach  their  own  justice;  have  done 
the  poet  great  wrong,  and  themselves  yet  greater.  We  have 
stated  our  objections  to  certain  of  his  opinions,  and  we  repeat 
that  we  think  he  has  shewn  a  perverse  preference  for  the 
maintenance  and  exemplification  of  a  system  to  the  yielding 
to  the  nobler  and  more  genial  current  of  his  natural  feelings. 
Still,  if  we  reject  from  the  list  of  his  poems  whatever  are 
most  open  to  these  objections,  those  in  which  the  inventor  or 
the  reviver  of  a  system  predominates  over  the  natural  poet, 
enough  and  more  than  enough  will  yet  remain  in  the  volumes 
of  Wordsworth,  to  reward  with  the  richest  fruits  that  poetry 
can  bestow,  a  candid  and  attentive  reader.  It  is  pitiable  and 
maudlin  folly  to  consider  poetry  as  the  mere  recreation  of 
idleness,  in  which  it  is  a  fault  if  the  mind  is  called  upon  for  a 
moment's  exertion ;  it  is  prejudice  to  take  up  our  opinions 
lor  granted,  and  without  examination,  upon  the  word  of  a 
single  critic ;  it  is  injustice  for  a  single  fault  of  taste  to  reject 
all  the  writings  of  any  poet;  let  our  readers  only  stand  clear 
of  this  folly,  and  avoid  this  prejudice  and  this  injustice,  and 
we  promise  them  that  they  will  find  in  Wordsworth,  poems, 
which  it  is  a  misfortune  at  least,  we  will  not  venture  to  say 
a  disgrace,  to  be  incapable  of  feeling  and  admiring. 

We  have  also  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  poet  himself. 
His  writings  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, and  in  that  holy  cause  we  scarcely  know  a  more  zea- 
lous, a  more  fearless,  or  more  eloquent  advocate ;  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  turn  from  the  tawdry  voluptuousness  of  one  con- 
'  temporary  poet,  or  the  gloomy  misanthropy  of  another ;  the 
vague  aspirations  of  this  man,  the  cold  scepticism  of  that,  or 
the  shocking  blasphemy  of  a  third,  to  the  pure,  manly,  single- 
minded  morality  of  Wordsworth.  We  give  him  credit  too  for 
feeling  as  he  writes,  and  we  are  sure,  that  to  promote  virtue 
and  purity,  is,  with  him,  beyond  all  profit,  all  praise,  all  plea- 
sure. Upon  this  ground  we  take  our  stand,  and  we  beseech 
him  to  consider,  that  whatever  prevents  his  general  accepta- 
tion, diminishes  his  power  of  doing  good;  we  think  he  must 
be  satisfied  by  a  trial  of  so  many  years,  that  while  he  writes 
as  he  writes  now,  projecting  his  system  at  every  angle,  and 
presenting  so  many  sides  obvious  to  the  perversions  of  ridicule 
and  malice,  he  may  indeed  have  a  few  passionate  admirers, 
whoze  zeal  and  weight  may  suffice  to  console  wounded 
vanity,  but  he  never  can  have  that  general  influence,  nor 
produce  that  powerful  effect,  which  of  all  living  poets  he  is 
by  nature  most  capable  of  producing.  We  do  not  prescribe 
the  manner  or  the  measure  of  alteration  to  the  poet,  we  ap- 
peal to  the  man  and  the  moralist,  whether  some  alteration, 
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some  yielding-  to  prejudices,  if  they  be  permanent,  some  de- 
parture from  the  very  siimmum  jus  of  abstract  truth,  be  not 
both  possible  and  expedient. 

It  is  high  time  for  us  to  come  to  the  poem  itself,  which  has 
furnished  us  with  an  excuse  for  so  long  a  preface.  It  is  in- 
troduced by  a  prologue,  in  which  the  poet  explains  his  pre- 
ference of  the  earth,  and  subjects  connected  with  the  daily 
feelings,  and  occurrences  of  man  over  all  that  is  supernatural 
and  marvellous.  This  is  attempted  to  be  done  in  a  playful 
fiction  of  a 

"  Little  boat, 
In  shape  a  very  crescent  moon." 

In  which  the  poet  describes  himself  as  taking-  a  voyage  in  the 
air,  but  soon  becoming  tired  of  stars  and  planets,  and  begging 
to  be  reconveyed  to  earth.     The  boat  cries  shame  upon  him 
for  a  poet  of  faint  heart,  but  offers  to  convey  him,  since  hea- 
ven is  too  high  for  him,  and  the  music  of  the  spheres  troubles 
him,  to  see  all  the  wonders  of  the  earth,  and  of  fairy  land;  the 
poet  rejects  even  this  offer,  and  persists  in  being  set  down  in 
his  own  garden,  where  round  the  stone  table,  "  beneath  the 
spreading-  Weymouth  pine,"  a  party  of  friends  are  assembled 
to  hear  him  tell  the  tale  of  "  Peter  Bell  the  Potter."     Play- 
fulness is  not  Wordsworth's  forte,  and  we  think  that  in  all 
the  lighter  parts  of  this  jeu  d'esprit  he  has  failed ;  in  these 
parts  too  he  has  indulged  himself  in  the  use  of  those  familiar 
forms  of  speech,  to  which  nothing-  can  reconcile  us  in  poetry 
that  is  in  other  passages  so  serious  and  philosophical  as  this. 
But  there  is  something  very  glowing  and  tender  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  feelings  when  he  hangs  over  "  the  town  where 
he  was  born,"  and  the  following  stanzas  are  no  less  beautiful 
and  well  expressed,  than  true  in  the  positions  which  they  lay 
down. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  all  mankind 
Did  listen  with  a  faith  sincere 
To  tuneful  tongues  in  mystery  vers'd  : 
Then  Poets  fearlessly  rehears  d 
The  wonders  of  a  wild  career. 

««  Go, — but  the  world's  a  sleepy  world, 
And  'tis  I  fear  an  age  too  late ; 
Take  with  you  some  ambitious  youth, 
For  I  myself  in  very  truth 
Am  all  unfit  to  be  your  mate. 

Q  q 
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u  Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers, 
The  common  growth  of  mother  earth 
Suffice?  me,  her  tears  and  mirth 
Her  humblest  mirth,  and  tears. 

"  T  he  dragon's  wing,  the  magic  ring, 
I  shall  not  covet  for  mv  dower, 
If  I  along  that  lowly  way, 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray, 
And  with  a  soul  of  power. 

'  These  given  what  more  need  I  desire, 
to  stir,  to  sooth,  or  elevate: 
"What  nobler  marvels  than  the  mind 
May  in  life's  daily  prospect  find, 
May  rind  or  there  create  ? 

*'  A  potent  wand  doth  Sorrow  wield 
What  spell  so  strong  as  guilty  fear? 
Kcpcntance  is  a  tender  sprite: 
If  aught  on  earth  have  heavenly  might, 
'Tis  Jodg'd  within  her  silent  tear."     P.  11. 

The  poem  itself  opens  with  a  stanza,  which  Wordsworth 
seems  to  have  placed  boldly  fa  limine,  as  a  note  of  defiauee 
to  his  critics,  and  a  test  of  the  passive  obedience  of  his  dis- 

«     les. 

"  All  by  the  moonlight  river  side 
It  gave  three  miserable  groans, 
1  'Tis  come  then  to  a  pretty  pass,' 
Said  Peter  to  the  groaning  Ass, 
4  But  I  will  bang  your  boots.'  "      P.  15. 

We  are  as  far  as  the  poet  himself  can  be  from  thinking 
that  Peter  the  potter  ought  to  storm  at  a  poor  ass  in  down- 
right heroics ;  but  we  beg  to  observe,  that  the  tale  might, 
in  this  part  at  least,  have  been  as  well  conducted  without 
making  him  speak  at  all;  the  speech  is  merely  inserted  orna- 
ment; gratia  :  and  if  it  was  incorrect  to  make  him  speak 
in  any  other  than  forms  and  phrases  inseparably  connected 
with  low  and  ridiculous  associations,  we  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  poet  should  have  sacrificed  the  dramatic 
effect  fur  the  sake  of  excluding  such  associations,  and  merely 
told  us  in  his  own  person  and  in  /;is  own  language,  that  Peter 
beat  the  ass  very  unmercifully.  Isi  ot,  however,  to  renew  an 
argument  on  which  we  have  already  said  so  much,  we  will 
only  sav  one  word  with   reference  to  the  few  lines  which,  we 
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addressed  in  the  last  page  to  Wordsworth  himself,  and  upon 
a  point  on  which  we  are  sure  that  we  must  be  better  judges 
than  lie  himself  can  be.  Of  all  the  persons  who  take  up 
Peter  Bell,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion, (and  among  them  persons  who  might  have  been  delighted 
and  instructed  with  the  tale  if  they  could  have  been  got  fairly 
into  it  without  prejudice  on  their  minds)  will  take  the  colour- 
ing of  their  opinion,  and  receive  a  fatal  disgust  from  this 
very  unfortunate  stanza.  The  poet  may  smile  at  this,  the 
critic  may  hold  for  nothing  judgments  so  formed,  but  the 
zealous  moralist  cannot  consider  such  a  fact  as  unimportant. 

The  audience  who  are  assembled  to  hear  the  tale,  very 
naturally  expostulate  upon  this  abrupt  beginning,  and  in  the 
manner  of  their  doing-  so,  AVordsworth  has  iallen  into  an 
inconsistency  with  his  own  position,  which  as  an  argumen- 
tum  ad  hominem,  we  cannot  pass  over  without  noticing  to 
him. 

11  '  Good  sir,'  the  vicar's  voice  exclaimed, 
•  You  rush  at  once  into  the  middle  ;' 
.And  little  Bess,  with  accents  sweeter, 
Cried  '  O  dear  sir,  but  who  is  Peter?' 
Said  Stephen  *  'tis  a  downright  riddle.'  ''     P.  1*. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this,  but 

"  The  Squire  said,  '  sure  as  Paradise 
Was  lost  to  man  by  Adam's  sinning 
This  leap  is  for  us 'all  too  bold,  &c.'  "     P.  16. 

Now  there  may  be  some  propriety  in  the  squire's  talking 
of  a  bold  leap,  but  upon  the  same  principle  that  Peter  was 
found  to  talk  of  "  pretty  passes,"  and  "  banging  bones,"  we 
contend  that  the  squire's  simile  should  have  been,  "  sure  as 
a  gun,"  or  "  sure  as  Carlisle  race  was  lost  to  me  by  Adam's 
bolting,"  or  any  other  such  form  of  speech.  The  fail  of  man, 
and  the  loss  of  Paradise  are  evidently  dramatically  improper 
in  the  mouth  of  the  village  squire. 

This  interruption,  however,  recalls  the  poet,  and  he  begins 
Lis  tale  regularly,  by  an  account  of  the  occupation,  habits, 
and  character,  of  Peter  Bell.  This  is  admirably  done  in  the 
best  style  of  narration,  with  the  truest  pencil  of  moral  deli- 
neation. Peter  was  by  trade  an  "  itinerant  potter,"  and  in  his 
vocation  had  travelled  "through  ail  paits  of  Ireland;  be  had  been 
in  the  large  towns,  and  cities,  and  through  the  most  retired 
hamlets  in  inland  vallies,  or  "  along  the  indented  coast." 
-Nature,  however,  in  all  her  varied  forms  of  loveliness  and 
majestv,  bad  produced  no  effect  upon  his  stubborn  heart,  he 

Q  q  2 
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had  learned  from  her,  indeed,  whatever  she  could  teach  of 
wihlness  and  cunning",  which  in  his  mind  had  been  com- 
pounded with  all  the  low  vices  of  the  city,  but  to  use  the 
beautiful  words  of  (he  Poet, 

"  In  vain  through  every  changeful  year 
Did  Nature  lead  him  as  before  : 
A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him,     , 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

*'  Small  change  it  made  in  Peter's  heart 
To  see  his  gentle  pannier'd  train 
With  more  than  vernal  pleasure  feeding, 
Where'er  the  tender  grass  was  leading 
Its  earliest  green  along  the  lane. 

"   In  vain  through  water,  earth,  and  air, 
The  soul  of  happy  sound  was  spread, 
When  Peter,  on  some  April  morn, 
Beneath  the  broom,  or  budding  thorn, 
Made  the  warm  earth  his  lazy  bed. 

"  At  noon,  when  by  the  forest's  edge 
He  lay,  beneath  the  branches  high, 
The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  heart — he  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky. 

"  On  a  fair  prospect  some  have  look'd 
And  felt,  as  I  have  heard  them  say, 
As  if  the  moving  time  had  been, 
A  thing  as  steadfast  as  the  scene 
On  which  they  gaz'd  themselves  away. 

"  With  Peter  Bell  I  need  not  tell, 
That  this  had  never  been  the  case, 
He  was  a  carl,  as  wild  and  rude 
As  ever  hue  and  cry  pursued, 
As  ever  ran  a  felon's  race."     P.  2l. 

The  character  of  the  hero  being-  fully  drawn,  the  little  in- 
cident which  forms  the  ground-work,  rather  than  the  subject 
of  the  poem,  commences.  In  one- of  his  rambles,  Peter  was 
.wandering  alone  by  moonlight,  near  the  river  Swale,  and 
seeing  a  psith  that  promised  him  a  shorter  road  than  the  one 
in  which  he  was  travelling,  he  strikes  into  it  and  loses  his 
way.  Following,  however,  the  path,  he  comes  to  an  old 
quarry,  where  it  ends  ;  nothing  daunted,  however,  by  the 
gloominess  of  the  quarry,  and  in  that  kind  of  vexation  which 
a  man  feels  who  has  wantonly  thrown  himself  out  of  his  right 
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road,  he  pushes  on  through  the  aperture  of  the  quarry,  and 
at  length  emerges —  * 

"  And  behold 
A  scene  of  soft  and  lovely  hue! 
Where  blue  and  grey,  and  tender  green, 
Together  made  as  sweet  a  scene 
As  ever  human  eye  did  view. 

"  Beneath  the  clear  blue  sky  he  saw 
A  little  field  of  meadow  ground, 
But  field,  or  meadow,  name  it  not  ; 
Call  it  of  earth  a  small  green  plot 
With  rocks  encompass'd  round. 

"  The  Swale  flow'd  under  the  grey  rocks,  &c."     P.  28. 

There  is  something  very  exquisite  to  our  feelings  in  these 
few  lines  of  description  ;  the  chawing,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  very  general,  a  blue  sky,  a  little  meadow,  rocks  around, 
and  a  stream  flowing  under  them  ;  it  is,  we  believe,  in  the 
very  generality  of  the  drawing,  and  the  fewness  of  the  fea- 
tures, that  the  charm  consists  ;  scarcely  any  one  can  wander 
much  in  countries  but  of  common  beauty,  and  be  a  real  lover 
of  nature,  who  will  not  be  able  to  associate  this  description 
with  some  secluded  glade,  some  little  island  in  the  woods, 
which  arrested  his  steps  in  passing,  and  which  it  is  delightful 
to  have  brought  again  to  his  memory.  We  could  name 
several  favourite  spots  upon  both  shores  of  Devonshire,  that 
instantly  rose  to  our  recollection  upon  reading  the  lines. 

In  this  lonely  spot  Peter  finds  nothing  but  a  solitary  ass, 
which  he  instantly  determines  upon  stealing,  and  the  poet  as 
usual  makes  him  announce  this  determination,  and  address 
the  ass  in  language,  the  only  recommendation  of  which  in 
his  eyes  can  be  that  he  supposes  it  dramatically  correct.  But 
a  moment's  observation  suffices  to  shew  that  it  has  not  even 
that  merit ;  it  is  not  humorous  enough  to  excite  a  smile, 
and  the  poet  has  no  intention  of  making  us  laugh  ;  but  it  is 
low  enough,  and  ridiculous  enough  to  disturb  our  feelings. 
Peter  Beil  himself  would  never  have  so  spoken,  and  we  can- 
not conceive  the  merit  of  a  false  and  artificial  lowness. 

"  With  better  speed  I'll  back  again, 
And,  lest  the  journey  should  prove  vain, 
Will  take  yon  Ass  my  lawful  prize." 

To  so  much  of  the  speech  we  have  no  objection  ;  it  is  the 
language  in  which  our  best  poets  Mould  have  clothed  the 
same  ideas,  remembering  that  they  were  not  bound  to  give 
the  potter's  own  words,  not  to  speak   precisely  as  he  would 
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"have  spoken,  but  with  al!  their  own  cultivation  of  mind,  and 
addressing  'themselves  to  cultivated  minds  to  speak  for  him  ; 
just  as  a  person  narrates  a  dialogue  in  low  lite,  without 
mimicking  the  accents,  provincialisms,  or  vulgarities  of  the 
speakers.     But  to  pursue. 

*?  Off  Peter  hied — '  A  comely  beast, 
Though  not  so  plump  as  he  might  be  : 
My  honest  friend,  with  such  a  platter 
You  should  have  been  a  little  fatter, 
But  come,  sir,  come  with  me.'  "     P.  29. 

This  is  no  more  the  language  of  Peter  Bell,  than  of  Peter 
the  Great;  it  is  indeed,  exactly  the  manner  in  which  full 
grown  school-boys,  smart,  and  irolicksome,  would  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  upon  such  an  occasion  ;  and  if  the  speech 
has  not  the  merit  of  propriety,  we  really  do  not  see  in  such 
a  poem  as  this,  what  merit  it  has  of  any  kind. 

Peler  leaps  on  the  ass  to  ride  him  away,  but  finds  that  he 
cannot  move  him  from  the  spot,  in  vain  he  spurs,  and  pulls, 
and  "  bangs," — the  ass  is  resolutely  obstinate,  and  with  his 
head  hanging  over  the  stream,  and  his  eyes  bent  on  it  remains 
precisely  in  the  place  in  which  Peter  found  him.  Pie  groans, 
indeed,  under  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  receives,  and  the 
savage  observes  his  lank  sides  wasted  almost  to  a  skeleton,- 
but  without  any  commiseration ;  on  the  contrary,  in  a  lit  of 
brutal  passion  he  determines  to  throw  the  poor  creature  into 
the  river.  At  the  moment  when  he  is  about  to  execute  the 
determination,  the  ass  brays  most  loudly  and  piteously,  Peter 
is  startled  by  the  echo  from  the  rocks  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night ;  the  bray  is  repeated,  and  with  still  greater  effect  upon 
Peter;  at  length,  summoning  up  his  resolution,  he  returns  to 
his  savage  purpose,  but  on  stooping  to  execute  it,  a  ghastly 
sight  meets  his  eyes  under  the  water,  the  appearance  of  a 
dead  man's  face,  he  shrieks,  and  falls  senseless  in  a  swoon 
by  the  side  of  the  river. 

The  whole  of  this,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
in  a  mere  analysis,  is  admirably  done;  its  merit,  indeed,  lies 
principally  in  that  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any 
idea  in  an  analysis,  namely,  in  ihe  gradual  impression  of 
circumstances  upon  the  hard  and  insensible  heart  of  the 
savage ;  time,  place,  solitude,  his  own  wanton  and  unlawful 
purpose,  the  strangeness  of  the  resistance,  the  sudden  noise 
redoubled  by  the  echo  in  the  still  night,  all  these  conspiring 
to  produce  that  feeling  of  something  supernatural,  to  which 
*be  most  brutal  nature  is,  perhaps,  the  most  susceptible,  anU 
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which,    in  Peter's  mind,  is  consummated  by  the  shocking 
close  of  the  adventure. 

He  awakes  from  his  swoon,  the  first,  perhaps,  into  which 
he  had  ever  fallen  ;  the  gradual  return  of  recollection,  and 
sense,  is  very  well  described.  With  his  staff  he  immediately 
begins  to  sound  the  river,  and  at  the  sight  of  this  the  faithful 
animal,  who  had  been  watching,  as  our  readers  will  have  be- 
fore now  anticipated,  the  body  of  his  drowned  master,  is 
roused  to  the  liveliest  joy  and  animation  ;  he  licks  his  hands 
with  his  tongue,  and  expresses  in  the  most  sensible  manner 
his  gratitude  for  Peter's  endeavours  to  draw  the  body  to  land. 
These  endeavours  are  at  length  successful,  and  moved  by  the 
dumb  show  of  the  animal,  who  seems  to  implore  him  to 
mount  his  back,  Peter  leaps  on  him,  and  without  a  moment's 
delay  the  earnest  creature  sets  oil,  as  may  be  supposed,  for 
his  poor  master's  home. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  journey  so  beautifully  conceived, 
so  well  described  as  this,  it  is  little  to  say  that  it  is  full  of 
the  exquisite  painting  of  nature,  and  that  the  scenes  selected 
for  the  pencil  are  admirably  in  harmony  with  the  incidents, 
and  with  the  changing  feelings  of  Peter. 

This  part  of  the  poem,  by  far  the  longest,  is  entitled  to 
higher  praise ;  Wordsworth  has  here  put  forth  all  his  powers, 
both  in  the  "  moving  incident,"  and  in  tracing  the  various 
changes  in  the  mind  of  his  principal  personage,  from  wonder 
to  a  sort  of  desperate  and  unresisting  conviction  of  guilt, 
with  an  anticipation  of  speedy  and  inevitable  punishment ;  a 
wild  remorse  for  his  past  evil  courses,  a  natural  relapse  to 
thoughtless  hard-heartedness,  a  lenewed  remorse  softening 
down  to  the  deepest,  and  most  painful  repentance,  and  then 
the  awakening  of  all  those  kindly  and  human  feelings,  which 
the  circumstances  before  his  eyes  might  breathe  into  the 
gentlest  heart.  Our  readers  must  not,  however,  suppose  that 
it  is  merely  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart  under  given  circumstances ;  it  is  that  certainly,  but  it  is 
much  more ;  we  should  be  as  little  disposed  to  commend  a 
mere  lecture  on  moral  anatomy,  as  they  could  be  to  enjoy  it. 
But  to  the  commonest  readers  we  can  give  our  assurance, 
that  they  will  find  this  a  most  pathetic  tale ;  for  ourselves  we 
wiil  confess  that  we  have  seldom  met  with  one,  over  which, 
when  we  read  it  aloud,  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  restrain  our 
feelings. 

The  issue  of  the  tale  may  well  be  supposed,  and  we  de-» 
cline  the  task  of  analysing  the  incidents,  for  we  would  neither 
rob  them  of  their  beauty  and  interest;  nor  anticipate  the 
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pleasure  of  our  readers.     Peter  Bell  becomes  a  "  good  and 
honest  man,"  after  months  of  sober  melancholy,  and  rational 
repentance,  and  the  ass  is  for  many  years  the  laborious,  and 
useful  servant  of  the  unfortunate  widow  and  her  family.     Our 
extracts  have  been  very  numerous  already,  indeed  we  may 
seem  to  have  devoted  an  unreasonable  portion  of  our  number 
to  remarks  on  so  short  a  poem;  but  we  cannot  refrain  still 
from  adding  to  both.     We  have  two  extracts  to  make  for 
which  we  must  still  find  room,  as  they  serve  to  put  beyond  a 
doubt  Wordsworth's  power  in  two  of  the  essentials  of  poetry, 
picturesque  drawing-,  and  pathetic  narration.     In  the  course 
of  the  journey  homewards  to  the  cottage  of  the  dead  man, 
both  Peter  and  the  ass  are  startled  by  a  shrill  and   doleful 
cry  ;  the  ass  knows  it  well,  for  it  proceeds  from  his  master  s 
son,  who  had  been  now  for  four  days  seeking  his  unfortunate 
father.     The  boy  is  not  yet  introduced  actually  into  the  poem, 
but  the  poet  turning  to  *'  little  Bess,"  who  was  much  affected 
by  this  part  of  the  story,  tells  her  that  the  cry  "  comes  from 
the  entrance  of  a  cave  ;"  and  then  exclaims. 

"  I  see  a  blooming  wood  boy  there t 
And  if  I  had  the  power  to  say 
How  sorrowful  the  wanderer  is, 
Your  heart  would  be  as  sad  as  his 
Till  you  had  kiss'd  his  tears  away. 

*'  Holding  a  hawthorn  branch  in  hand. 
All  bright  with  berries  ripe  and  red, 
Into  the  caverns  month  he  peeps, 
Thence  back  into  the  moonlight  creeps  ; 
What  seeks  the  boy  ? — the  silent  dead — 

"  His  father."     P.  48. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  live  lines  which  we  have  printed 
in  Italics,  the  only  descriptive  lines  of  the  passage  (unless 
indeed  the  epithet  "  sorrowful,"  in  the  third  line  may  more 
correctly  be  so  considered)  we  do  not  know  that  in  all  the 
compass  of  English  poetry  we  can  turn  to  a  more  complete, 
picture.  .No  pencil  can  set  the  scene  more  perfectly  before 
the  eye,  and  yet  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  two 
or  three  general  features  are  all  the  materials  with  which  this 
completeness  of  effect  is  produced.  The  hawthorn  branch 
"  with  berries  ripe  and  red,"  might  to  an  inattentive  observer 
of  the  reality  have  seemed  an  unimportant  feature,  not.  worthy 
of  introduction,  nor  properly  to  be  introduced  in  so  general 
a  sketch  ;  yet  no  on?  can  study  the  picture,  without  remark- 
ing what  a  life  and  individuality,  what  a  determinate  charac- 
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ter  it  gives  to   the  more  considerable  features.     We  may 
seem  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  such  a  trifie,  and  to 
discourse  on  it  with  disproportionate  earnestness,  but  it  is  in 
fact  intimately  connected  with,  and  a  strong  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  those  principles  in  poetry,  which  we  have  uniformly 
laboured  to  enforce,  and   to  which  we  are  convinced  both 
readers  and  writers  must  return,  if  the  former  would  either 
really  delight  in,    or  the  latter  successfully  imitate,  Shak- 
speare,  Spenser,  or  Milton,  the  great  triad  of  English  poetry. 
The  other,  and  the  last  extract  which  we  shall  make,  is 
of  a  kind  in  which  Wordsworth  has,  on  several  occasions, 
shewn  himself  eminently  successful,  and  the  present,  perhaps, 
may  fearlessly  stand  in  competition  with  the  best  of  his  preced- 
ing efforts.     Taken  by  itself,  and  apart  from  the  context,  we 
think  it  must  strike  the  reader  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  pure 
and  simple  pathos,  but  it  loses  somewhat  by  being  read  as  an 
extract,  for  it  occurs  in  the  original  very  naturally,  and  con- 
duces much  to  the  reformation  produced  in  Peter's  mind. 
He  passes  a  little  ivied  chapel  (a  scene  by  the  way  most  ex- 
quisitely described)  and  in  the  ruminating  self-accusing  mood 
into  which  he  has  been  thrown,  he  remembers  that  in  such  a 
ruin,  "  in  the  shire  of  Fife,"  he  had  deceived  a  poor  girl, 
and  married   her  his  sixth  wife.     He  passes  on  by  an  ale- 
house, whence  issues  the  noise  of  a  carousing,  and  drunken 
party,  but  this  sound,  once  so  pleasing  to  him,  now  affects 
him  with  other  sensations,  and  turns  him  more  wildly  and 
gloomily  to  the  consideration  of  all  his  past  irregular  and 
wicked  life. 

"  But  more  than  all  his  heart  is  stung 
To  think  of  one  almost  a  child, 
A  sweet  and  playful  highland  girl, 
As  light  and  beauteous  as  a  squirrel* y 
As  beauteous  and  as  wild. 

"  A  lonely  house  her  dwelling  was, 
A  cottage  in  a  heathy  dell, 
And  she  put  on  her  gown  of  green, 
And  left  her  mother  at  sixteen 
And  followed  Peter  Bell. 

But  many  good  and  pious  thoughts 

Had  she,  and  in  the  Kirk  to  pray, 

Two  long  Scotch  miles  through  rain  or  snow, 

To  Kirk  she  had  been  used  to  go 

Twice  every  Sabbath  day. 


a. 


*  Does  Mr.  Wordsworth  pronounce  squirrel  "  squid;"  this  is  not  his  only  of- 
fence against  rhyme  ;  the  more  lemarkablc,  because  haste  and  inattention  are  none 
t>i  his  faults,     jfctv. 
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"  And  when  she  followed  Peter  Bell, 
It.  was  to  lead  an  honest  life ! 
For  he  with  tongue  not  used  to  falter, 
Had  pledged  his  troth  before  the  altar 
To  love  her  as  his  wedded  wife. 

4t  A  mother's  hope  is  hers ;  but  soon 

She  droop'd  and  pin'd  like  one  forlorn ; — 
From  Scripture  she  a  name  did  borrow  ; 
Benoni  or  the  child  of  sorrow, 
She  call  d  her  babe  unborn. 

••  For  she  had  learn'd  how  Peter  liv'd 
And  took  it  in  most  grievous  part : 
She  to  the  very  bone  was  worn, 
And  ere  that  little  child  was  born. 
Died  of  a  broken  heart. 

"  And  now  the  spirits  of  the  mind 
Are  busy  with  poor  Peter  Bell ; 
Distraction  reigns  in  soul  and  sense, 
And  reason  drops  in  impotence 
From  her  deserted  pinnacle. 

"  Close  by  a  brake  of  flowering  furze 
(Above  it  shivering  aspin's  play) 
He  sees  an  unsubstantial  creature, 
His  very  self  in  form  and  feature, 
Xot  four  yards  from  the  broad 'highway. 

"  And  stretch'd  beneath  the  furze  he  sees 
The  highland  girl, —  it  is  no  other  ; 
And  hears  her  crying,  as  she  cried, 
The  very  moment  that  she  died, 
4  My  mother,  Oh  !  my  mother.' ,5     P.  69. 

"We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  extend  these  remarks  any 
further,  as  there  are  some  subjects,  and  some  books,  upon 
which  it  takes  some  "  beating  of  the  brain"  to  produce  an 
article  of  the  adequate  size,  so  there  are  others,  and  among 
them  the  present,  upon  which  we  iind  it  hard  to  check  our 
pen,  but  upon  consideration  of  the  patience  of  our  readers. 
Our  last  extract  speaks  for  ilself,  and  we  would  decline  talk- 
ing upon  poetry  with  any  one  who  was  incapable  of  feeling- 
its  beauty  ;  to  such  a  man  poetry  must  be  as  colour  to  the 
blind,  or  music  to  the  deaf.  Neither  can  it  be  necessary  to 
sum  up  our  formal  opinion  of  the  poet,  or  the  poem;  we 
have  treated  both  with  freedom,  but  it  is  manifest,  that  pro- 
found admiration  predominates  in  our  minds  over  ail  other 
feelings  of  an  opposite  nature.  But  we  do  fear,  lest  our  ex- 
pressions maj  setin  exaggerated  to  many  among  our  readers;, 
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whose  bosoms  glow  with  poetic  pleasure  as  warmly  as  our 
own,  and  whose  judgments  may  be  more  matured,  and  better 
disciplined.  To  such  persons  we  feel  anxious  to  justify  our-  >. 
selves  for  our  own  sakes,  and  we  will  venture  to  add,  for 
their  own.  When  we  first  read  Peter  Eel!,  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  business,  and  with  that  impatient  haste,  which  one 
feels  with  regard  to  the  "  last  new  poem "  of  a  favourite 
author;  we  laid  it  down,  we  confess,  much  disappointed, 
and  should  have  been  ready  to  condemn,  as  injudicious  and 
exaggerated,  such  a  critique  as  we  are  now  closing.  As, 
however,  we  were  to  render  an  account  of  the  poem  to  the 
public,  it  was  natural  to  recollect,  that  it  was  more  fair  to 
distrust  ourselves,  than  to  condemn  another  on  so  hasty  a  pe- 
rusal. We  accordingly  again  read  it,  with  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  with  a  total  change  of  opinion  ;  we  found  that 
Peter  Bell  was  worthy  of  its  author's  fame,  and  that  its  un- 
obtrusive beauties,  fairly  weighed,  and  proper!}  brought  to 
light,  were  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  the  staring  delects, 
which  had  influenced  our  first  judgment.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  ourselves,  we  shall  venture  to  think  may  happen  to 
other,  and  even  wiser  men  ;  and  we  hope  we  may  without 
presumption,  urge  upon  them -the  propriety  also  of  doing  as 
we  did,  the  giving  the  poet  a  second  and  a  more  attentive 
consideration.  The  man  who  reads  a  poem,  as  a  lady  does 
a  newspaper,  for  the  births,  deaths,  murders,  and  marriages 
it  contains,  who  takes  it  up  without  a  thought  in  his  head, 
and  puts  it  down  again  with  no  accession,  but  what  scantily 
suffices  for  his  table  talk  the  same  day  at  dinner,  will  waste 
his  time  on  Peter  Bell,  or  indeed  any  production  of  its  au- 
thor. Wordsworth  demands  from  his  readers,  not  only 
the  sacrifice  of  many  prejudices,  and  the  conquest  of  some 
reasonable  dispositions  to  laughter,  or  mortification,  but  also 
an  open  heart,  and  a  patient  exercise  of  his  intellect.  People 
may  doubt,  whether  a  poet  has  a  right  to  demand  aii  these, 
but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  he  who  can,  and  will  grant 
them,  will  derive  from  Wordsworth  nearly  as  high  gratifi- 
cation as  any  poet  is  capable  of  bestowing. 


Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Marshal  de 
Bassompicrie  to  the  Court  of  England,  in  1626.  Trans, 
lated,  with  ISotes.    8vo.    154  pp.    9s.  6d.    Murray.    1819. 

The  lovers  of  minute  history,  to  which  class  we  unreluc- 
tantly  acknowledge  that  we  ourselves  most  irrecoverably 
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belong-,  will  find  this  little  volume  a  highly  entertaining; 
collection  of  anecdotal  gossip.  It  has  more  merit  also  than 
that  of  being  simply  amusing,  in  its  way  it  shews  a  good 
deal  of  research;  it  is  evidently  the  delassemcnt  of  a  mind 
well  cultivated  in  the  fields  of  history,  and  which  has 
turned  its  acquirements  to  account,  at  a  retail  market,  solely 
because  it  does  not  choose  to  take  the  trouble  of  dealing  in 
a  larger  line.  The  Marshal  de  Bassompierre  is  well  known 
as  the  favourite  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  as  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  and  fortunate  cavaliers  of  his  time, 
"  the  pattern  of  ail  the  men,  the  passion  of  all  the  women," 
the  happy  lover  of  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle  d'Entragues, 
the  intended  husband  of  the  rich  and  captivating  daughter 
of  the  Constable  de  Montmorenci,  afterwards  Princess  de 
Conde  :  skilled  both  in  politics  and  war  ;  Colonel-general 
of  the  Swiss,  Marshal  of  France,  and  burner  of  six  thousand 
love-letters.  This  last  title  he  acquired  in  the  evening  of 
his  life,  which  was  clouded  by  Richelieu's  resentment ;  and 
he  honourably  destroyed  these  evidences  of  gallantry  the 
night  before  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille,  a  dungeon  ill 
which  he  was  condemned  to  languish  from  the  fifty- second 
to  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  real  occasion  of 
his  imprisonment  was  his  "  complicity"  (we  know  not  what 
this  word  means,  we  give  it  as  we  find  it,)  in  the  intrigues 
of  Mary  de  Medicis  against  the  Cardinal :  the  immediate 
cause,  as  Bassompierre  himself  acquaints  us,  his  neglect  of 
a  dinner  engagement.  The  story  may  be  accepted  as  no  bad 
specimen  of  the  propensity  the  French  writers  invariably 
shew  of  tracing  great  events  to  petty  causes,  and  endea- 
vouring to  magnify  by  a  false  contrast.  On  the  day  known 
in  French  history  under  the  title  of  la  Journee  des  Dupes, 
when  Richelieu's  enemies  considered  his  overthrow  to  be 
certain,  and  the  king  had  taken  refuge  in  Versailles,  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  dismissing  him,  Bassompierre  met  the 
demi  ex-minister  going  into  the  Luxembourg. 

"  <  All,  said  his  Eminence,  you  care  little  about  a  poor  dis- 
graced fellow  like  me.'  The  honest  Bassompierre  was  stung  at 
the  reproach,  and,  in  token  of  his  undiminished  regard,  invited 
himself  to  dine  with  his  Eminence,  who  accepted  the  offer,  and 
went  into  the  closet;  but  during  his  prolonged  audience,  most  un- 
fortunately for  Bassompierre, —  (he  swears  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on,  but  can  we  believe  him  ?)  the  Duke  de  Lon- 
gueville  happened  to  pass  that  way,  and  «  debauched'  the  marshal 
to  a  dinner  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  M.  de  Crequi,  all 
capital  enemies  of  the  cardinal ; — who  (finding  the  queen  presump- 
tuous and  inexorable,  and  seeing  that  even  his  intended  guest  had 
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abandoned  him,)  left  his  too  confident  enemies  to  dine  at  Paris  at 
their  leisure, — took  the  hold  resolution  of  following  the  king  to 
Versailles, — regained  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  weak 
sovereign, — and  blasted  in  half  an  hour  the  long-nursed  hopes  of  the 
Dupes.  In  a  short  time  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  exile  the 
queen-mother,  to  annihilate  the, queen-consort,  and  to  send  Bas- 
sompierre to  the  Bastille,  where  he  expiated,  till  the  cardinal's 
death,  the  unlucky  breach  of  his  dinner  engagement."     P.  xv. 

Richelieu's  death  restored  the  Marshal  to  liberty  and  to 
court-favour;  but  he  survived  his  release  but  three  years. 
He  died  in  1646. 

Whether  the  war  in  which  Buckingham  involved  us  with 
France,  in  1626,  arose  from  his  own  presumptuous  views, 
in  regard  to  Anne  of  Austria,  or  whether  he  used  it  as  a 
pretext  to  enable  his  master  to  levy  money  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  is  a  question  which  must  always  belong 
to  the  long  list  of  historic   doubts.     The  ambition  of  the 
favourite  was  almost  enough  to  justify  the  former  belief, 
but  Bassompierre,  who  was  sent  before  the  rupture  actually 
took  place,  to  demand  a  redress  of  the  affronts  which  had 
been  offered  through  Henrietta  Maria,  to  her  royal  brother, 
in  the  present  account  of  his  embassy,  every  where  repre- 
sents  Charles   as  unbending   to  his  propositions,  and  the 
minister  as  doing  every  thing  to  conciliate.     That  Bucking- 
ham,   however,    secretly  wished   for   war   we   have   little 
doubt,  for  war  was  the  only  meaus  by  which  public  atten- 
tion could  be  diverted  from  himself,  and  his  growing  unpo- 
pularity could  hope  to  be  diminished.     It  is  the  Marshal's 
account  of  this  mission  which  is  now  presented  to  us ;  in 
itself  it  is  a  very  meagre  catalogue  of  place  and  time,  a 
mere  dry  journal  of  official  visits.     The  task  of  the  editor 
has  been  to  translate  this  into  language  so  closely  imitating 
the  loose  and  familiar  style  of  the  original,  that  we  can 
scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  it  did  not  make  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  an  English  garb,  and  moreover,  he  has  under- 
taken very  copiously  to  illustrate  the  brief  notices  of  the  text 
by  curious  and  interesting  details  of  the  places  and  persons 
whom  the  ambassador  mentions. 

Bassompierre  speaks  highly  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
palace,  at  York-House,  "  which  is  extremely  fine,  and  the 
most  richly  fitted  up  than  any  other  I  ever  saw."  This 
praise  is  highly  creditable  to  English  magnificence,  from 
one  who  himself  possessed  a  mansion  celebrated  throughout 
Europe,  for  the  taste  and  splendour  of  its  decoration, — the 
Chateau  de  Chaillot,  which  Richelieu,  in  studied  insult  of 
its  owner,  used  to  borrow   with   civil  messages,  while  his 
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unhappy  prisoner  lay  in  the  Bastille;  but  the  peaceful  reigrf 
of  James  had  brought  the  arts  to  a  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion among  us.  In  one  at  least  (the  ars  apicialis)  we  stood 
unrivalled.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  on  one  occasion,  intro- 
duced his  guests  to  a  banquet,  in  which  the  table  was 
covered  with  all  that  the  silversmith,  the  confectioner,  and 
the  cook  could  produce.  By  the  time  the  eye  was  satiated, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  viands  must  have  grown  cold. 
The  ante-supper,  as  it  was  called,  was  accordingly  removed, 
and  an  exact  duplicate  served  in  its  place ;  at  another  feast, 
made  by  the  same  "  Scottish  Heliogabalus,"  one  of  the 
king's  attendants  eat  a  pie  which  cost  ten  pounds ;  it  was 
composed  of  "  ambergrease  magisterial  of  pearl  and  musk;" 
for  ourselves  we  should  much  have  preferred  either  a  few 
less  costly  gooseberries,  or  more  escu'ent  pigeons.  But 
this  passion  for  the  table  gave  the  courtiers  a  field  in  which 
their  wit  might  be  displayed  as  well  as  their  magnificence. 
In  a  picnic  entertainment  given  in  celebration  of  the 
prince's  (afterwards  Charles  I.)  birthday,  every  guest 
brought  his  own  dish  of  meat,  some  curious,  some  substan- 
tial, some  extravagant.  Sir  George  Goring,  (Vice-cham- 
berlain to  Henrietta,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Norwich) 
bore  away  the  palm  by  a  piece  of  hieroglyphical  buffoonery. 
H  is  cover  presented  "  four  huge  brawney  pigges,  pipeing 
hot,  bitted  and  harnessed  with  ropes  of  sausages,  all  tied  to 
a  monstrous  bag  pudding." 

We  cannot  but  think  that  in  point  of  dignity  Bassompierre 
had  the  advantage  both  of  Charles  and  Buckingham.  He 
furnished  the  king,  in  his  first  audience,  with  a  pretext 
which  he  implicitly  adopted,  to  postpone  the  discussion  of 
business,  which  Charles  was  fearful  might  occasion  "  a  scene" 
with  Henrietta.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  king  so 
far  lost  his  temper  as  to  ask,  "  Why  do  you  not  exercise 
your  commission  at  once,  and  declare  war?"  the  ambas- 
sador's reply  was  worthy  of  him  both  as  a  captain  and  a 
diplomatist,  u  I  am  not  a  herald  to  declare  war,  but  a 
marshal  of  France,  to  make  it  when  declared  :"  during  this 
audience  the  king's  expressions  were  so  unrestrained,  that 
Buckingham  ran  lip  suddenly  and  interposed,  saying,  "  I 
am  come  to  keep  the  peace  between  you  two."  Bassom- 
pierre felt  what  he  justly  calls  "  the  boldness,  not  to  say 
impudence"  of  this  intrusion;  he  immediately  pulled  off  his 
hat,  and  remained  uncovered  as  long  as  the  favourite  staid, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  intreaties  to  the  contrary  ;  the 
moment  that  Buckingham  withdrew,  he  covered  himself 
c^ciin  without  being  desired  so  to  do.  The  haughty  favourite 
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was  dead  to  this  delicate  reproof,  nor  did  the  ambassador 
open  his  eyes  when  he  inquired  the  reason. 

"  I  answered,"  says  Bassompierre,  "  that  I  had  dose  it  to  do 
him  honour,  because  he  was  not  covered,  and  that  I  should  have 
been,  which  I  could  not  suffer,  for  which  he  was  much  pleased 
with  me,  and  often  mentioned  it  to  my  praise.  But  I  had  also 
another  reason  for  doing  so,  which  was,  that  it  was  no  longer  an 
audience,  but  a  private  conversation." 

The  Duchess  of  Lennox,  a  proud,  busy,  and  intriguing 
woman,  was  one  of  the  she-poiiticians  to  whom  the  ambas- 
sador, during  his  stay,  paid  his  court;  her  history  has  some 
remarkable  circumstances.  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of 
Lord  Binden,  first  married  Mr.  Pranneli,  a  substantial 
citizen.  On  his  death  she  encouraged  the  addresses  of  Sir 
George  Rodney,  a  gentlemen  of  the  west,  but  jilted  him 
on  an  offer  from  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  Sir  George  followed 
her  during  the  honey -moon,  to  Amesbury,  and  shutting 
himself  up  in  a  room,  at  an  inn,  wrote  in  his  own  blood  a 
copy  of  verses  to  his  faithless  mistress,  and  then  threw  him- 
self upon  his  sword.  Lastly,  she  married  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  a  kinsman  to  the  king,  and  having  survived  him 
also,  and  finding  James  himself  a  widower,  she  presumed 
to  look  still  higher,  and  vowed  "  after  so  great  a  prince  as 
Richmond,  never  to  be  blown  with  lasses,  or  to  eat  at  the 
table  of  a  subject."  The  bait  did  not  take,  and  the  proud 
dowager  had  no  other  fruit  from  her  oath  than  the  unwilling 
observance  of  it  which  she  had  entailed  upon  herself. 

The  fogs  of  our  climate  seem  to  have  annoyed  the  worthy 
ambassador  as  much  as  they  did  Gondomar,  though  he  did 
not  vent  his  spleen  as  freely  as  the  Spaniard,  "  Give  my 
compliment*  to  the  sun,"  said  he  to  a  messenger  returning 
to  Spain,  "  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  came  to  England." 
Caraccioli,  the  Neapolitan  minister,  went  still  farther.  He 
told  George  II.  that  he  took  the  liberty  of  preferring  the 
moon  of  Naples  to  the  sun  of  England,  and  used  to  say, 
that  the  only  ripe  fruit  lie  had  seen  in  this  country  were 
roasted  apples. 

We  give  the  following  notes,  for  the  ingenious  account 
they  afford  of  the  source  of  two  customs,  whose  origin  lias 
sometimes  perplexed  us. 

"  It  may  here  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  star  is  but  a  com- 
paratively modern  addition  to  the  decorations  of  knighthood.  It 
was  on  St.  George^s  day,  in  the  year  1626,  that,  *  in  imitation  of 
the  order  of  the  St.  Esprit,  in  France,  the  Knights  of  the  Garter 
were  permitted  to  add  a  star  to  their  decorations.'  (Stow,  104-2.1 
This  species  of  ornament  had  its  origin  in  the  cross,  properly  so 
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<Salled,  which  the  knights  of  the  religious  orders  (as  well  as  the 
clergy)  wore  on  their  outward  garments.  When  Henry  IV.  was 
expiring,  his  attendants  applied  the  cross  of  his  order  to  his  lips 
instead  of  a  crucifix,  '  putting  him  in  mind  of  God.' — (Bassom.  i. 
293.)  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  what  was  at  first  a  mark  of 
Christian  humility,  has  degenerated  into  one  of  the  most  ostenta- 
tious emblems  of  mundane  vanity."     Note  xi.  p.  1.5. 

"  Salutes  were  formerly  fired  with  the  guns  shotted,  and  some- 
times not  without  danger  to  the  persons  so  honoured ;  Mile,  de 
Montpensier  tells  us,  I  think,  of  an  instance  in  which  she  was  so 
saluted,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  her  attendants,  both  men  and 
women ;  and  she  gives  a  remarkable  one,  in  which  the  Fort  de  la 
Scarpe,  at  Douai,  fired  ball  in  honour  of  the  passage  of  Louis 
XIV7.,  and  some  of  the  shot  passed  near  his  coach.  (Mem.  de 
Montp.  v.  392. >  And  Whitelock,  in  giving  an  account  of  some 
rejoicing  for  one  of  Cromwell's  victories,  tells  us,  the  ships  at 
Portsmouth  fired  great  and  small  shot  on  the  occasion.  Such  a 
practice  seems  to  us  quite  absurd,  and  yet  was  founded  in  a  kind 
of  reason.  Salutes  and  salutations  were,  in  their  origin,  marks  of 
submission.  We  take  off  our  hats,  because  of  old  the  conquered 
took  off  their  helmets ;  we  bow,  because  the  vanquished  were  used 
to  bend  their  necks  to  the  conqueror;  and  salutes  were  fired,  shot 
and  all,  that  the  place  or  ship  might  be  thereby  without  means 
of  present  defence.  Thus,  from  the  bloody  forms  of  the  turbu- 
lent 3ges  are  derived  the  ceremonies  of  polished  life."  Note.  c. 
p.  1 20. 

Some  of  the  ambassador's  misnomers  are  amusing  enough. 
His  travesties  of  English  names  are  not  much  better  than 
the  Otaheitean  attempts  of  Torano  and  Tapane,  for  Dr. 
Solander  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks;  thus  Hacfield  and  Semilton 
are  respectively  Sackville  and  Wimbledon.  Stintinton,  and 
more  strange  still,  lnhimthort,  each  stands  for  Kensington. 
Joschawe  is  Buckingham's  residence  at  York-House,  now 
the  site  of  the  street  adjoining  the  Adelphi ;  and  Vialens- 
crawe,  Wallingford-House,  another  of  his  town  mansions, 
nearly  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Admiralty  :  it  was 
in  this  last  house  that  the  infamous  Countess  of  Essex  died 
of  a  horrible  disease,  in  mortal  enmity  with  Somerset,  the 
partner  of  her  crimes.  And  on  the  roof  of  it  Archbishop 
Usher  fainted,  when  lie  took  the  last  look  of  his  beloved 
master,  as  he  was  brought  upon  the  scaffold,  at  Whitehall. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  have  borrowed,  with- 
out reserve,  from  the  store  of  anecdote  which  this  pleasing- 
little  volume  contains,  but  we  can  assure  them  that  we 
have  contented  ourselves  with  much  less  than  a  tithe  of 
its  good  things  ;  and  we  need  not  inform  our  clerical  friends 
how  far  a  tithe  differs  from  a  tenth  in  every  thing  but  in 
name. 
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Art.  VII.  An  Introduction  lo  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Hartwell. 
Home,  M.A.  Illustrated  uith  Maps,  and  Facsimiles 
of  Biblical  MSS.  Two  volumes  8vo.  with  an  Appendix. 
Cadell.     1818. 

The  study  of  Theology  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
important  speculation  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind. 
Our  attention,  therefore,  is  naturally  arrested  by  every  pub- 
lication, which  professes  to  direct  or  facilitate  the  studies  of 
the  young  Divine.  Much  depends  on  the  first  impressions 
which  are  made  on  a  youthful  mind  ;  much  on  the  course 
and  system  of  study  which  is  pursued.  Much  also,  we  must 
observe,  on  the  character  and  disposition  of  those,  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  theological  pursuits.  In  order  to  attain 
that  clear,  accurate,  and  consistent  knowledge  of  Reve- 
lation, which  becomes  a  minister  of  Christ,  something  more 
than  a  good  understanding  seems  to  be  required.  The  stu- 
dent must  possess  certain  moral  qualifications,  such  as 
candour,  humility,  patience,  piety,  and  discretion  ;  or  his 
labours  will  never  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  The  an- 
nals of  religious  controversy,  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
exhibit  numberless  instances  where  men  of  great  natural 
acuteness,  and  considerable  learning,  have  "  made  ship- 
wreck of  their  faith,"  from  a  mere  want  of  that  sober  and 
docile  spirit  which  is  necessary  for  a  divine.  We  cannot 
produce  a  more  striking  example  of  this  observation  than 
the  famous  Priestley.  His  general  knowledge  was  exten- 
sive, but  inaccurate.  As  a  natural  philosopher,  few  men 
possessed  a  keener  penetration,  or  a  more  logical  method  of 
reasoning.  As  a  scholar,  his  attainments  were  indeed  of  an 
inferior  order ;  but  still  they  were  sufficient.  They  might 
have  enabled  him  to  study  the  evidences  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  with  advantage ;  and  to  have  instructed  man- 
kind in  the  ways  of  everlasting  life.  But  intellectual  pride, 
and  matchless  vanity,  perverted  every  faculty,  when  applied 
to  the  investigation  of  religion.  He  began  by  assuming  an  un- 
scriptural  hypothesis,  which  he  was  determined  nevertheless 
to  defend  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  To  this  end,  pas- 
gages  of  the  New  Testament  which  were  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  his  doctrines,  were  interpreted  by  him  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense, — not  according  to  any  grammatical  principles 
of  the  Greek  language — not  according  to  any  established 
laws  of  exposition — but  according  to  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Priestley.  Some  texts,  however,  nay  whole  chapters,  were' 
found  to  consist  of  such  stubborn  materials,  that  they  couldf 
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not  be  reduced  even  by  this  summary  process.  The  expe- 
dient of  the  old  Marcionites  was  therefore  adopted  These 
obnoxious  chapters  were  struck  out  as  interpolations,  mere 
forgeries,  introduced  by  the  Trinitarians,  nianv  centuries 
after  the  age  of  the  Apostle-.  But  still  the  business  was  in- 
complete. The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Priestleian 
creed  could  not  be  reconciled.  What  alternative  was  left  ? 
The  Apostles  were  represented  as  fallible  men  ;  our  blessed 
Saviour  himself  as  a  mere  prophet,  not  always  under  the  in- 
fluence of  inspiration ;  and  consequently  their  language 
upon  mysterious  subjects  was  to  be  received  with  caution  ; 
i  e.  in  plain  English,  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  must  be 
entirely  disbelieved,  when  they  happen  to  contradict  anj 
opinion  we  may  think  proper  to  maintain  *. 

Such  are  the  dreadful  consequences  of  philosophising  oa 
Religion,  without  a  previous  disposition  to  examine"  the 
subject  with  impartiality  and  candour.  But  the  mischief  did 
not  stop  here.  The  poison  which  was  disseminated  five 
and  thirty  years  ago  by  this  unhappy  man,  is  still  at  work. 
His  deluded  followers  are  at  this  moment  endeavouring  to 
revive  and  propagate  his  principles,  both  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion;— principles,  which  tend  immediately  to  the  subver- 
sion of  all  religious  truth,  all  public  security,  ail  social 
peace.  We  have  only  to  trust,  that,  under  the  protecting 
Providence  of  God,  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  the  firm- 
ness and  activity  of  the  clergy,  and  the  general  good  sense 
of  mankind,  will  defeat  their  Impious  machinations. 

But  we  are  wandering  too  far  from  the  subject  of  ; 
article.  The  only  part  of  Mr.  Home's  book  which  could 
properly  lead  to  such  a  digression,  is  a  very  short  prelimi- 
nary chapter.  But  as  students  in  divinity  may  read  our  ob- 
servations before  they  enter  upon  his  work,  we  were  unwil- 
ling to  lose  an  opportunity  of  calling  their  attention  to  a 
most  important  subject,  on  which  much  of  their  future  suc- 
cess, much  of  the  value  and  integrity  of  their  clerical  cha- 
racter will  undoubtedly  depend.  "Tile  heart,  as  well  as  the 
head,  must  be  fitted  for  the  work,  or  they  will  never  become 
proficients  in  the  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  revealed 
truth. 

We  now  proceed,  without  further  preface,  to  the  exam:- 
nation  of  Mr.  Home's  book.     He  professes  to  have  spent 

*  Tlii-  representation  of  Dr.  Priestley's  rapid  traiisitic-a  from  one  rash  pri.i- 
cj.leto  ao-jther,  may  be  amply  verified  by  reference  to  his  writings, 
•«,)•  cally  to  bis  controversy  ^i'h  Dr.  Korsley.  Bv  wav  of  contrast  to  this  me- 
Jaocholy  picture  of  a  divine,  let  the  reader  survey  the  example  or  his  great  com- 
petitor. See  Horsley's  Seventeenth  Letter  to  Priestley,  where  he  describes  thr 
pro- ret*  of  his  »wn  inquiries  into  tbe  doctiine  of  the  Trinity. 
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seventeen  years  in  compiling  an  i  arranging  his  materia 
and  from  their  great  variety  an  1  exte  can  easily  give 

credit  to  h:s   assertions,      His    work    is   divided   i  .:ee 

part-.     The  first  comprises  a  concise  view  of  the  geography 

of  Palestine,  and  of  the  political,  r  us,    i        .        1  civil 

state  of  the  Jews.     The  second  treats  on   the  inte7  :on 

of  Scripture,  in  all  it-;  branches  The  third  is  appropriated 
to  the  ana  y  is  of  Scripture.  An  Appendix  is  aided,  which 
embrace-  the  principal  topics  of  biblical  criticism,  such  as 
manuscripts,  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  ;ta- 

tors  and  critics,  &c.  which,  in  the  attth  ion,  couid 

not  be  introduced  iiito  the  body  of  the  w  >rk  without  pro- 
ducing some  confusion*.  The  geographical  part  is  con- 
tained in  54-  pages  and  affords  little  scope  for  criticism. 
The  information  here  ^iven  is,  we  believe,  on  the  whole, 
correct,  and  is  evidently  drawn  with  much  labour  and  at- 
tention, from  the  most  authentic  sources.  Many  passages 
of  Scripture  are  judiciously  illu-trated  ;  and  the  whole  forms 
a  very  useful  introduction  to  the  bodv  of  the  work. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  part.  The  last  division  of  the  latter  part 
(cap  7,)  describes  the  Jewish  and  Roman  method  of  com- 
puting time.  To  this  part  is  referred  the  first  number  of 
the  Appendix,  which  contains  the  Jewish  calendar  :  but  it 
may,  perhaps  be  questioned,  whether  the  substance  of  this 
Appendix  might  not  better  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
text. 

The  second  part,  or  diyision  of  the  whole  work,  relates- 
to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  first  chapter  speak; 
of  the  "  senses  of  Scripture  :"  and  here,  perhaps,  we  can 
not  do  better  than  express  Mr.  Home's  sentiments  in  his 
own  lan^uaofe. 

"  Although  in  every  language  there  are  very  many  words  which 
admit  of  several  meanings,  yet  in  common  parlance  there  is  only 
»/ie  true  sense  attached  to  any  word  ;  which  sense  is  indicated  by 
the  connexion  and  series  of  the  discourse,  by  its  subject  matter, 
by  the  design  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  or  by  some  other  adjuncts, 
unless  any  ambiguity  be  purposely  intended.  That  the  same  u; 
obtains  in  the  sacred  writings  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  In  r'.-cc, 
the  perspicuity  of  the  Scriptures  requires  this  unity  and  simplii 
of  sense,  in  order  to  render  intelligible  to  man  tl  .  ign  of  their 
Great  Author,  which  could  never  be  comprehended  if  a  multipli- 
city of  sens,  s  u^-rc  admitted.  In  all  other  writings,  iiKietd,  besides 
the   Scriptures,  beio:e   we  sit  down   to  study  them,  we  expect  to 

*  Ste  Piefcce,  pdfess  yi.  vii.  viii. 
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find  one  single  determinate  sense  and  meaning  attached  to  the 
words  ;  from  which  we  may  be  satisfied  that  we  have  attained  their 
true  meaning,  and  understand  what  the  authors  intended  to  say. 
Further,  in  common  life,  no  prudent  and  conscientious  person,  who 
either  commits  his  sentiments  to  writing,  or  utters  any  thing,  in- 
tends that  a  diversity  of  meanings  should  be  attached  to  what  he 
writes  or  says :  and  consequently  neither  his  readers,  nor  those 
who  hear  him,  affix  to  it  any  other  than  the  true  and  obvious 
sense.  Now,  if  such  be  the  practice  in  all  fair  and  upright  inter- 
course between  man  and  man,  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed 
that  God,  who  has  graciously  vouchsafed  to  employ  the  ministry 
of  men  in  order  to  make  known  his  will  to  mankind,  should  have 
departed  from  this  way  of  simplicity  and  truth  :  Few  persons,  we 
apprehend,  will  be  found,  in  this  enlightened  age,  sufficiently 
hardy  to  maintain  the  affirmative. '*     Vol.  I.  p.  199. 

In  the  next  chapter  the  signification  of  words  and  phrases 
is  considered.  Mr.  Home's  remarks  on  this  head  will  not 
easily  admit  of  abridgment,  but  we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend them  to  the  close  attention  of  his  readers.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  emphasis  of  the  Greek  article,  he  alludes,  of 
course,  to  the  learned  labours  of  Drs.  Middleton  and  Words- 
worth, and  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  on  that  important  branch 
of  criticism.  The  true  construction  of  the  Greek  articles 
he  observes,  "  appears  not  to  have  been  unknown  to  former 
critics  and  commentators."  In  order  to  verify  this  obser- 
vation in  the  fullest  manner,  we  will  quote  a  passage  from 
Herman  Vanema,  which  occurs  in  his  admirable  Disserta- 
tion on  the  true  reading  of  Acts  xx.  28.  His  object  in  that 
Essay  is  to  prove  that  St.  Luke  wrote  £xxXn<Ti«v  t«  Kupiv  xi 
0a«,  and  having  stated  his  arguments  in  support  of  that 
reading,  he  offers  some  very  sensible  remarks  in  illustration 
of  the  phrase.     Among  these,  the  following  occurs. 

"  Adjungit  Apostolus  titulum  ©£>*,  ut  eum  (i.  e.  Jesum)  a  Deo 
Pa'tre  distinctum,  Deum  quidem,  sed  non  Deum  Patrem,  assereret. 
Quam  ttiam  ob  causam  articulum  rn  non  repetiit,  non  m  Kvpe  tC, 
t«  @ea  dicens,  sed  t«  Kvpm  «£  ©i«.  Duplex  enim  hujus  omissionis 
est  ratio,  quae,  quam  accuratus  sit  Pauli  stylus  quoque  patefacit ; 
altera,  ut  eandem  personam  sese  Domini  et  Dei  titulo  insignire 
indicaret,  non  diversas ;  sicut  videri  possit,  si  t»  Kv^e  k,'  th  ©;<* 
dixisset.  Articulus  enim  omissus  solet  et  alibi  eandem  personam 
cUfinire,  sicut  repititus  eas  dividere." 

This  Dissertation  was  published  about  sixty-five  years 
ago  :  we  have  therefore  clear  proof  that  the  rule,  which  has 
been  of  late  years  illustrated  and  applied,  is  no  novelty  in 
the  construction  of  the  Greek  language. 

In   the  third  chapter  the  original  languages  of  the  Old 
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and  New  Testament  are  considered.  Mr.  Home  concurs 
in  the  general  opinion,  that  the  characters  in  which  we  now 
read  the  Hebrew  tongue,  are,  in  fact,  Ghaldean,  and  have 
been  adopted  instead  of  the  old  Hebrew,  or  Samaritan  let- 
ters, ever  since  the  captivity  of  Babylon.  He  believes  the 
vowel  points  to  have  been  invented  not  less  than  five  cen- 
turies after  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  and  establishing  the  true  pronunciation.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  these  are  now  the  received 
opinions  of  the  learned  world ;  and  as  both  questions  have 
been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  ablest  critics,  the  contro- 
versy need  not  again  be  agitated.  Mr.  Home  has  given  a 
very  neat  summary  of  the  arguments  on  which  these  general 
conclusions  respecting  the  Hebrew  characters,  and  vowel 
points,  are  founded. 

A  section  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  and  of  the  use  and  impor- 
tance of  the  kindred  languages,  theChaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic, 
and  Ethiopic.  The  ancient  versions  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  then  enumerated  in  chronological  order,  from  the  ear- 
liest Targum  to  the  Vulgate  ;  and,  in  a  subsequent  section, 
the  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Pes- 
chito,  or  old  Syriac,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  This,  perhaps, 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  departments  of  the  book.  A  vast 
deal  of  information  has  been  transplanted  (as  the  author 
most  ingenuously  confesses)  from  Montfaucon's  Disquisition, 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  Origen's 
Hexapla.  Much  has  also  been  collected  from  other  sources, 
such  as  Bishop  Walton,  Dr.  Kennicott,  Carpzovius,  Mi- 
chaelis,  Dathe,  and  others.  The  history  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  of  Origen's  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla,  are  particularly 
worthy  of  attention  ;  but  the  whole  section  may  be  recom- 
mended, as  affording  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  ancient  versions. 

We  next  come  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  a  sub- 
ject of  the  first  practical  importance  to  the  professional 
Divine.  The  book  which  comprises  the  most  solid  and 
extensive  information  on  this  head,  in  the  shortest  compass, 
is  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Landaff. 
Of  this  invaluable  work  Mr.  Home  has  freely  availed  him- 
self, and  has  extended  his  researches  into  many  of  those 
elaborate  writers,  who  are  quoted  by  the  Bishop,  in  his 
Appendix.  Pfeiffer,  Rambach,  Glassius,  and  many  others 
of  the  first  celebrity  in  this  department,  have  been  examined 
by  Mr.  Home,  and  in  many  cases  judiciously  abridged. 
1  he  order   he  has  adopted  in   this  part  of  his  work,  is  to 
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begin  with  the  consideration  of  parallel  words,  members.; 
and  texts,  and  then  proceed  to  the  analogy  cf  faith,  the 
figurative  language  of  Scripture,  and  the  method  of  recon- 
ciling- apparent  contradiction?.  'I  his  arrangement  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  per  picuous,  but  the  different  heads  are 
treated  with  great  ability  and  good  sense.  The  illustrations 
and  explanations  of  Scripture,  which  in  this  part  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  may  be  approved  without  exception. 
There  is  indeed  one  rule,  or  principle  of  interpretation,  in 
which  we  cannot  entirely  coincide,  and  which,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  Mr.  Home  himself,  on  further  considera- 
tion, will  be  anxious  to  expunge.  In  page  345,  we  meet 
with  the  following  proposition.  "  It  will  most  essentially 
facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  context,  for  the  reader 
to  adapt  every  thing  to  his  own  times."  Now  this  very 
principle  undoubtedly  leads  to  many  of  those  extravagant 
interpretations  of  Holy  Writ,  with  which  fanatical  teachers 
delude  the  weak  and  ignorant.  If  the  author  had  viewed 
it  in  this  light,  he  would,  we  are  persuaded,  immediately 
have  erased  these  word-,  and  the  subsequent  paragraph, 
from  his  manuscript  In  another  place  he  has  given  the; 
student  much  better  instruction. 

"  In  explaining  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture,  care  must 
be  taken  that  we  do  not  judge  of  the  application  of  characters  from 
modern  usage  :  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  have  very  fre- 
quently attached  a  character  to  the  idea  expressed,  widely  different 
from  that  which  usually  presents  itself  to  our  views."  Vol.  1.  p. 
374. 

4ffpin,  in  page  528  of  the  same  volume,  we  meet  with, 

the  following-  excellent  advice. 

"  BtJt  as  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  grammatically  the  different 
expression^  employed  by  writers,  in  order  to  interpret  ancient 
works,  it  is  necessary  tliat  we  add  historical  interpretation  to  our 
grammatical  or  literal  knowledge.  By  historical  interpretation 
we  are  to  understand  that  we  give  to  the  words  of  the  sacred 
author  that  sense  which  they  bore  in  the  age  when  he  lived,  and 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  lie  possessed,  as 
well  as  conformable  to  his  religion,  and  to  the  sacred  or  civil  rites 
or  customs  that  obtained  in  the  age  when  he  flourished  " 

This  is  sound  and  sober  counsel,  such,  we  are  convinced, 
as  the  author  intended  to  enforce  and  recommend  ;  but  how 
it  accords  with  the  passage  we  have  cited  from  the  345th 
page,  we  must,  leave  him  to  explain. 

The  following  remarks,  which  appear  as  an  introduction 
to  the  fifth  chapter,  are  in  themselves  admirable,  and  will 
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give  our  readers  a  sufficient  notion  of  the  principles  on 
which  Mr.  Home  has  conducted  this  part  of  his  general  dis- 
cussion. 

"  Although  the  sacred  writers,  heing  divinely  inspired,  were 
necessarily  exempted  from  error  in  the  important  truths  which  they 
were  commissioned  to  reveal  to  mankind,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, that,  on  comparing  Scripture  with  itself,  various  detached 
passages  are  to  be  found  appaienfly  contradictory,  and  which  in 
many  instances  have  been  represented  as  really  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  in  order  to  support  the  ruined  cause  of  infidelity. 
Wherever  one  text  of  Scripture  seems  to  contradict  another,  we 
should,  by  a  serious  consideration  of  them,  endeavour  to  discover 
their  harmony  :  for  the  only  way.  by  which  to  judge  rightly  of 
particular  passages  in  any  book,  is  to  consider  its  whole  design, 
method,  and  style,  and  not  to  criticize  some  particular  parts  of  it, 
without  bestowing  any  attention  upon  U.e  rest.  Such  is  the  me- 
thod adopted  by  ail  who  would  investigate,  with  judgment,  any 
difficult  passages  occurring  in  a  profane  author  ;  and  if  a  judicious 
and  accurate  writer  is  not  to  be  lightly  accused  of  contradicting 
himself  for  any  seeming  inconsistencies,  but  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  himself  if  possible — unquestionably  the  same  equitable  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  investigation  of 
Scripture  difficulties.  Some  passages,  indeed,  are  explained  by 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  which  serve  as  a  key  to  assist  us  in  the 
elucidation  of  others.  Thus,  in  one  place  it  is  said  that  Jesus 
baptized,  and  in  another  it  is  stated  that  he  baptized  not ;  the 
former  passage  is  explained  to  be  intended  not  of  baptism  per- 
formed by  himself,  but  by  his  disciples,  who  baptized  in  his  name. 
Compare  John  iii.  22.  with  iv.  I,  2. 

"  The  apparent  contradictions,  occurring  in  the  Scriptures, 
may  be  referred  to  the  following  classes,  viz. — seeming  contradic- 
tions in  the  Mosaic  Laws — in  historical  passages — in  chronology — 
between  prophecies  and  their  fulfilment —in  points  of  doctrine  and 
morality — in  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New — 
between  the  sacred  writers  themselves — between  the  sacred  writers 
and  profane  authors—  and,  lastly,  seeming  contradictions  to  phi- 
losophy and  the  nature  of  things."     Vol.  1.  p.  431. 

In  the  next  division  of  the  work,  we  have  very  copious 
and  useful  tables  of  the  quotations  from  h<e  Old  Testament, 
which  occur  in  the  New,  classed  according  to  th  ir  entire, 
or  partial,  agreement  with  the  Hebrew,  or  Septuagint, 
After  this,  the  historical  and  doctrinal  interpretation  of 
Scripture  are  considered  in  distinct  chapters.  A  list  of 
books  is  added,  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  young  Divine 
in  the  historical  interpretation  ;  but  here,  we  punk,  Mr. 
Ilorne  has  not  exercised  his  usual  judgment.  The  cata- 
logue requires  much  abridgment  and  correction.     In  its 
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present  state,  it  is  more  likely  to  perplex  the  student  than 
to  facilitate  his  inquiries.  Works  of  the  highest  character 
and  reputation  are  mingled  with  some  of  a  very  inferior 
stamp.  Expositors  are  sometimes  commended  without  suffi- 
cient discrimination ;  an  objection,  perhaps,  which  may 
fairly  be  applied  to  some  other  parts  of  the  work.  Who, 
for  instance,  would  expect,  that  in  a  point  relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  divine  grace,  the  student  should  be  referred  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Simeon. — Vol.  i.  p.  642.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  select  two  individuals  who  entertain 
more  different  views  on  this  important  subject. 

The  second  volume  contains  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  review,  to 
follow  the  author  through  a  subject  of  so  great  extent.  To 
analyse  an  analysis  could  answer  no  valuable  end,  but  would 
inevitably  render  this  article  a  tedious  and  heavy  disquisi- 
tion. We  shall  therefore  dismiss  the  second  volume  with 
very  general  remarks,  but  not  without  a  high  testimony  of 
approbation.  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  every 
book  of  Scripture,  its  general  scope  and  argument,  the  time 
of  its  publication,  and  other  particulars,  are  discussed  at 
considerable  length.  In  the  composition  of  this  part  of  his 
work,  as  in  the  preceding  volume,  Mr.  H.  has  uniformly 
availed  himself  of  the  best  authorities,  and  has  collected  his 
materials  with  great  labour  and  research.  On  controverted 
points,  (such  as  the  language  in  which  St.  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel was  written,  or  the  persons  to  whom  St.  Peter's  first 
epistle  was  addressed)  he  has  clearly  stated  the  opposite 
opinions,  enumerated  the  most  distinguished  advocates  of 
each,  and  generally  given  the  reader  such  directions,  as 
may  assist  him  in  forming  an  impartial  judgment  for  him- 
self. A'  single  chapter  is  prefixed  to  the  analysis,  contain- 
ing some  remarks  on  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  on 
the  early  English  translations,  and  on  the  authorized  ver- 
sion. The  last  of  these  heads,  we  think,  ought  to  have 
been  treated  at  greater  length,  and  introduced  in  another 
place. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  elaborate  work,  which  unques- 
tionably reflects  great  credit  on  the  learning  and  industry  of 
its  author,  and  is  upon  the  whole  well  calculated  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  a  book 
which  comprises  so  great  a  diversity  of  subject  matter,  it 
cannot  be  evpected  that  every  part  should  be  equally  clear 
and  accurate.  But  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  nothing 
will  be  found  which  can  seriously  mislead  the  student; 
while,  on  almost  every  topic,  he  is  referred  to  the  very  best 
authorities,  and  taught  to  seek  his    information   from  the 
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fountain  head.  In  this  respect  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Home 
exhibits  a  most  honourable  contrast  to  the  fashion  of  the 
present  day.  He  is  perfectly  free  from  the  vanity  of  author- 
ship. He  never  avails  himself  of  the  labours  of  other  men, 
without  a  candid  acknowledgment ;  and  he  seems  desirous 
of  inducing  his  readers  to  compare  the  several  parts  of  his 
work,  with  the  numberless  productions  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern literature  from  Avhich  it  has  been  avowedly  compiled. 
This  gives  a  stamp  of  authority  and  truth  to  all  his  obser- 
vations, and  would  dispose  the  most  fastidious  critic  to  re- 
gard his  errors  with  indulgence. 

Highly,  however,  as  we  wish  to  commend  the  judgment 
and  integrity  of  Mr.  Home,  his  book,  we  think,  in  many 
particulars,  will  admit  of  material  improvement.  The  ar- 
rangement he  has  adopted  is  by  no  means  the  most  distinct 
and  luminous.  For  instance,  having  dispatched  the  geo- 
graphy of  Palestine,  and  the  political  state  of  the  Jews,  he 
proceeds  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  This  subject 
ought  surely  to  be  opened  by  the  third  chapter,  page  224, 
which  treats  of  the  original  languages  and  ancient  versions 
of  Scripture.  Tliejirst  and  second  chapters  on  the  senses  of 
Scripture,  and  the  signification  of  words  and  phrases,  Avould 
fall  in  much  better  with  a  later  part  of  the  discussion. 
Again,  after  the  account  of  ancient  versions,  some  notice  of 
modern  ones  might  naturally  be  expected.  This,  however, 
is  thrown  into  different  parts  of  the  work  *,  and  our  atten- 
tion is  carried  off  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture  by  a  transition 
much  too  sudden.  The  whole  of  that  part  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible  is  miserably  arranged.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  one  division  precedes  or  follows  another, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  endless  repetition  occurs. 
Again,  some  parts  of  the  Appendix  (particularly  Nos.  I. 
and  V.)  might  have  been  incorporated  with  the  text.  The 
Appendix  itself  also  is  badly  arranged.  No.  II.  which  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  principal  commentators,  is  referred  to  the 
6S2d.  page  of  the  first  volume;  while  No.  IV\,  which  re- 
lates to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  is  referred  to  an  earlier 
part  of  the  work.  This  produces  unnecessary  confusion. 
Manuscripts,  Editions,  and  Commentaries,  would  have  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  more  natural  order;  the  two  former  as 
belonging  to  the  criticism,  the  last  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible.     It  is  astonishing  how  much  the  acquisition  of 

*  There  is  no  part  exclusive!}/  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  modern  versions. 
This  deficiency  mij;htl>e  supplied  in  any  future  edition,  by  analysing  a  pamphlet 
called  the  "  Hjstory  of  Scripture  Translations,"  published  in  13i2,  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
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knowledge  is  assisted  by  systematic  arrangement.  A  man 
of  clear  conceptions,  and  disciplined  understanding,  will  set 
things  in  order  for  himself;  but  the  student  may  reasonably 
expect,  tl  tat  instruction  will  be  delivered  to  him  in  the  mof-t 
regular  and  connected  form.  In  a  scientific  arrangement  of 
theology,  every  thing  relating  to  the  criticism  of  the  Bible 
should  be  completely  settled,  before  we  proceed  lo  interpret 
atu!  analyse  its  contents.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  his  Divinity  Lectures ;  and 
a  little  reflection,  we  think,  must  satisfy  all  competent 
judges,  thai  i    '       finitely  preferable  to  any  otl 

A  few  rei  be  made  on  same  parts  of  the 

Appendix,  which  seem  to  require  alteration.  In  the  31st 
page,  Mr.  H.  observes,  in  speaking  of  J::c  Family  Bible, 

"  On  a  few  points,  one  of  the  editors,  (Dr.  Mant.)  entertaing 
ideas  different  from  a  large  body  of  the  present  clergy  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  as  well  as  from  mnny  eminent  writers,  both 
dignitaries  and  others,  and  also  from  the  whole  body  of  orthodox 
dissenters;  but  these  topics  are  not  obtrusively  brought  for- 
ward." 

Now,  although  Dr.  Mant  may  differ  from  some  dignita- 
ries and  dissenters  on  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  it  is  pretty 
well  known  that  he  does  not  differ  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  would  have  been  wise  to  have  abstained  from  all 
allusion  to  the  baptismal  controversy ;  but  if  the  subject 
juu-t  be  touched  upon,  let  it  be  fully  stated.  As  the  obser- 
vations now  stand,  they  are  calculated  to  make  an  unfair  im- 
pression on  the  reader's  mind.  The  account  also,  here 
given,  of  the  Family  Bible,  is  not  strictly  correct.  No  Con- 
cordance is  subjoined  by  the  Editors,  or  the  Society.  Some 
copies  may  have  been  bound  up  by  individuals  with  a  Con- 
cordance by  a  Mr.  Bellamy ;  but  this  is  no  more  a  part  of 
the  original  work,  than  the  Continuation  of  Smollett  is  a 
part  of  the  history  of  Hume. 

Nos.  XXXI  and  XXXII,  in  page  56,  of  the  Appendix, 
had  much  better  have  been  unnoticed.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  No.  LXIX,  in  page  68  ;  and  to  several  other 
books,  which  Mr.  Home  has  introduced  into  his  various 
lists. 

In  page  132,  we  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Dibdin,  classed 
with  these  of  Bishop  Marsh,  Gi  iesbach,  and  Beck  !  Now 
really,  without  intending  the  slightest  disparagement  to  that 
gentleman,  we  suspect  that  he  would  be  much  surprised  to 
find  himself  in  such  society.  Mr.  Dibdin's  "  Introduction," 
("to  which  our  author  refers  in  this,  and  many  other  places,) 
is  indeed  a  very  useful  book  ;  far  more  so  than  any  of  those 
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splendid  publications,  with  which  he  has  since  astonished 
the  world  But  in  the  way  of  aulr  ritu  it  is  absolutely  good 
for  nothing.  When  a  writer  mistakes  the  name  of  a  piay 
for  that  of  a  commentator,  we  can  have  no  great  reliance  on 
his  learning  or  his  accuracy.  What  shomd  we  -ay  to  the 
man,  who,  in  describing  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  wore 
gravely  to  assure  us  that  it  is  enriched  with  the  learned  an- 
notations of  Macbeth  *  ? 

In  No.  III.  of  the  Appendix,  Mr.  Home  has  given  fac- 
similes of  the  famous  Codex  Laudiunus,  Codex  Montforti- 
anus,  or  Dublinensis,  and  of  a  Codex  Rescriptus  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  These  are  very  neatly  executed,  and  form  an  ap- 
propriate ornament  to  the  work.  In  this  department,  how- 
ever, there  is  another  instance  of  bad  arrangement  A  fac- 
simile of  the  Codex  Bczbr  is  placed  before  the  title-page  of 
the  Appendix ;  and  another,  of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  is 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  Why  should  not  these  speci- 
mens be  arranged  together  in  the  Appendix,  or  placed  where 
the  Manuscripts  themselves  are  respectively  described?  In 
speaking  of  the  Codices,  Laudianus,  Alexandrinus,  and 
Beza?,  Mr.  Home  has  very  properly  adverted  to  the  labours 
of  Hearne,  Woide,  and  Kipling,  in  publicising  those  precious 
remnants  oi  antiquity.  With  reference  to  the  last,  he  says 
in  a  note,  "  it  did  not  answer  the  expectations  of  the 
Jearned."  Such,  perl.aps,  was  the  general  opinion  at  the 
time  of  its  publication.  But  it  o>  Light  to  be  known  that  a 
critic  of  the  first  celebrity,  who  would  gladly  have  seized  an 
opportunity  of  exposing  Dr.  Kipiing,  was  unable  to  find 
the  smallest  error  in  the  text.  Person  himself  collated  the 
printed  copy  with  the  original  manuscript,  and  the  only 
fault  he  could  detect  was  in  a  single  letter  of  the  margin. 
This  fact,  which  is  well  known  to  many  of  the  Professor's 
friends,  must  surely  place  the  value  of  Dr.  Kipling's  publi- 
cation far  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy. 

These  volumes  are  neatly  but  inaccurately  printed.  The 
Greek  words,  in  particular,  require  much  emendation  We 
shall  subjoin  a  short  list  of  errata,  which  may  be  sufficient 
to  justify  this  assertion,  and  to  induce  Mr.  Home  to  revise 
all  the  Greek  quotations  in  any  subsequent  edition  of  his 
work. 


*  See  Dib(',in*s  "  IntrorJuction,"  second  edition,  1804,  page  36.  "  This  work 
(meaning  an  edition  of  Aristophanes)  is  compiled  chiefly  from  Scaliqer's  edition, 
ind  contains  the  critical  notes,  and  Latin  version  of  Eccksiaxusaras" 
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Vol.  I.  page  520 


Appendix- 
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Innumerable  misprints  may  also  be  detected  in  the  Latin 
and  English.  These  are  of  less  consequence,  but  still  they 
ought  to  be  corrected.  One  example  may  be  sufficient.  In 
Vol.  I.  page  425,  we  are  told  that  the  works  of  Drusius  and 
Schottus  are  contained  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Critica 
Sacra ;  and  in  page  496,  we  read  of  the  "  researches  of 
Drusius,  in  8th  vol.  of  the  Critica  Sacri."  Now  the  book 
alluded  to,  in  both  instances,  is  evidently  the  Critici  Sacri, 
published  at  London,  in  1660,  by  Pearson,  Scattergood,  and 
others.  This  mistake  is  the  more  unfortunate,  because 
there  are  no  less  than  three  different  publications  known  to 
divines  by  the  title  of  Critica  Sacra.  These  are  the  Critica 
Sacra  of  Cappellus ;  the  Critica  Sacra  Veteris  Testamenti, 
published  at  Leipsic,  in  1795,  by  Professor  Bauer ;  and  the 
Critica  Sacra  of  Carpzovius,  published  in  1728,  at  the  same 
place.  It  is  therefore  particularly  necessary  that  the  title 
of  every  book  which  at  all  resembles  these,  should  be  stated 
with  perfect  accuracy. 

We  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the  imperfections  of  a  work, 
whose  merit  so  far  surpasses  its  defects.  The  author,  we 
trust,  will  candidly  believe  that  these  remarks  are  not  made 
in  a  severe  or  censorious  spirit.  We  would  earnestly  wish 
to  elevate  his  character  as  a  writer,  and  to  render  his  labours 
more  effectual  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.  We  there- 
fore recommend  him,  most  sincerely,  to  publish  a  new  edition 
of  this  valuable  book,  with  all  convenient  expedition.  An 
ample  store  of  materials  is  at  hand.  He  has  only  to  ar- 
range, curtail,  and  modify.  The  substance  of  his  work  and 
its  Appendix,  might  easily  be  compressed  within  two  mo- 
derate octavos.  In  that  shape  it  would  soon  acquire  very 
high  reputation,  and  might  with  great  propriety  be  recom- 
mended to  the  general  use  of  students  in  divinity. 
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We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  pronounce  upon  the 
authenticity  of  this  little  narrative  with  as  much  confidence 
as  we  ventured  to  hazard  our  opinion  recently  on  the  Me- 
moirs of  James  Hardy  Vaux ;  but  we  will  recommend  it  a 
an  equally  natural  picture,  drawn  indeed  with  a  different 
pencil,  and  pourtraying  different  objects,  but  not  less  happy 
in  the  maimer  with  which  it  has  caught  resemblances.  We 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  much  of  the  ground-work  maj  be 
|  true,  and  that  only  little  occasional  sentimentality  has  been 
thrown  in  to  heighten  effect,  and  force  tears  from  the  soft- 
eyed.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  if  it  should  interest  our 
readers  as  much  as  it  lias  done  ourselves,  they  will  care  very 
little  about  its  strict  veracity. 

Thomas  — ■  was  the  son  of  poor  but  respectable  parents 

in  Edinburgh,  who  with  a  very  foolish,  but  not  very  uncommon 
pride,  determined  to  make  a  gentleman  of  their  eldest  child, 
and  to  sacrifice  the  rest  of  their  family  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  heir  apparent.  But  Thomas  was  a  truant  boy,  and 
when  his  father  and  mother  imagined,  that  he  was  studying 
either  for  the  ministry  or  the  bar,  he  had  linked  himself  to 
a  Scotch  British  forum,  and  was  spouting  twice  a  week  on 
the  inutility  of  all  governments  and  the  non-existence  of  the 
devil.  Moreover,  he  had  addicted  himself  to  the  ungodly 
pastimes  of  the  stage ;  and  what  with  the  applause  which 
followed  both  his  histrionic  and  rhetorical  flourishes,  appears 
very  fairly  to  have  had  his  head  tinned.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  manager  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre  decided  the  bent 
of  his  ambition,  and  the  night  was  fixed  for  the  "  first  ap- 
pearance of  a  young  gentleman  on  any  boards."  His  father, 
who  seems  to  have  been  an  exceeding  good  hater  of  these 
"  painted  devices  of  Satan,"  remonstrated  with  ail  the  vehe- 
mence of  Prynne,  and  all  the  pathos  of  the  modern  anti- 
mimetics  of  Colchester;  he  appealed  to  heaven;  talked  of 
judgments,  sorrow,  and  grey  hairs,  and  assured  his  son  he 
would  have  his  death  to  answer  for  !  Thomas  listened  with 
becoming  patience,  turned  away  with  sullen  indifference,  went 
to  the  theatre,  dressed  in  character,  sprang  upon  the  stage, 
looked  round  upon  a  crouded  house,  and  found  himself  dumb- 
founded with  terror.  With  his  father's  denunciation,  and  the 
hisses  of  box,  pit,  and  gallery  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  wan- 
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dered  about  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  having  met  with  a 
party  of  recruits,  enlisted  and  embarked  for  the  isle  of  Wight 
m  July,  1806. 

On  quitting  the  Firth  of  Forth,  he  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable, heard  imaginary  menacing  voices,  and  fell  on  the 
deck  in  a  delirium.  When  aroused  from  this  state  after  some 
days  by  tiie  horrors  of  a  storm,  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  he  fan- 
cied himself  a  second  Jonah,  and  resolved,  as  an  atonement 
for  his  past  conduct,  to  serve  as  a  private  soldier  for  seven 
years;  which,  having' once  enlisted,  we  do  not  see  how  he 
could  very  well  have  avoided.  Having  made  this  vow,  he 
wrote  a  very  penitent  letter  to  his  father,  and  this,  with  the 
answers,  which  he  received  two  years  afterwards,  we  conceive 
belongs  to  the  supposititious  sentimentalities  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  The  regiment  which  he  had  joined  was  the 
seven ty-first,  and  he  was  sooa  disgusted  with  the  dissolute 
manners  of  his  comrades,  by  whom,  in  return,  he  was  con- 
sidered no  better  than  a  methodist.  His  first  destination  was 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  which,  however,  he  was  soon 
Ordered  to  join  the  South  American  expedition  under  Sir 
S.  Achmuty.  In  a  skirmish  at  Maldonado,  he  found  himself 
engaged  for  the  first  time  in  a  conflict  of  blood,  and  he  de- 
scribes himself  to  have  felt,  as  we  believe  the  bravest  military 
man  will  confess  he  himseli  did  also  under  similar  circum- 
stances, "  in  a  firm  determined  torpor,  bordering  on  insen- 
sibility." He  heard  an  old  soldier  answer  to  a  lad,  who  en- 
quired what  he  should  do  during  the  battle,  "  Do  youv 
duty." 

Maria  de  Parides,  a  young  widow  with  sparkling  black 
eyes  and  even  wi.ite  teeth,  upon  whom  he  was  billetted  at 
Monte  Video,  certainly  made  a  deep  impression  on  Thomas's 
heart;  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it,  if  he  contrasted  her  with 
the  native  fair  ones,  whom  he  describes  as  having  broad  noses, 
thick  lips,  and  squab  figures,  and  wearing  their  hair,  which  is 
long,  black,  and  hard  to  feel,  frizzled  up  in  front  in  the  most 
hideous  manner.  Maria  was  anxious  for  his  conversion,  but 
he  resisted  all  the  arguments  of  her  confessor,  Father  Santanos» 
The  arrival  of  General  Whitelock  roused  him  from  his  amatory 
dreams  and  controversial  discussions ;  and  he  gives  too 
faithful  an  account  of  the  disastrous  and  disgraceful  trans-* 
actions  at  Euenos  Ayes.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July, 
3807,  the  troops  received  orders  to  march  without  ammu- 
nition, with  fixed  bayonets  only.  "  We  are  betrayed,  was 
whispered  through  the  ranks  ;  every  step  this  devoted  body 
advanced,  their  ranks  were  thinned  by  cannon  which  enfiladed 
the  streets,  and  musquetry  which  showered  upon  them  from 
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[the  house-tops,  till,  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender.     In   their   charge  through  the  streets, 
Imany  men  sallied  into  the  houses  in  search  of  plunder,   and 
one  soldier,  after   they  were  taken    prisoners,    preserved  a 
number  of  doubloons  which  he  had  captured,  by  putting  them 
iuto   his  camp-kettle  with  flesh  and  water  above  them,  and 
stewing  them,  all  together  upon  the  fire,  as  a  kind  of  aurum 
\potabile.     While  in   prison,  Santanos  renewed   his   attacks, 
and  strengthened  them  by  a  promise  of  release,   but  Thomas 
was  no  renegade.     His  friend  Donald  M'Donald,  who   had 
been  bred  a  Catholic,  was  very  'much  inclined  to  stay  behind, 
even  after  the  order  for  his  delivery  had  arrived,  but  Thomas 
changed  his  intention   by  singing  to   him  "  Lochaber    nae 
mair." 

His  second  expedition  was  to  Portugal  under  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  in  1808;  and  here  it  is  that  we  think  the  principal 
interest  of  his  Journal  commences.     We  do  not  imagine  that 
it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  write  a  military  dispatch,  an  I  we  ars 
quite  certain  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  read  one,   at 
least  with   understanding.      Now   Thomas    has    given   us  a 
narrative,  from  which  we  have  derived  much  clearer  notions, 
not   indeed  of  the  general  campaign,   but  of  its  particular 
details,  than  we   could  hope  to   find  in  twenty  Annual  Re- 
gisters, with  all  their  state  papers  and  official  appendices  to 
boot.     He  knew  no  more  of  the  nature   of  the  country,  ot 
his  own  General's  instructions  and  intentions,  or  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy,  than  we  ourselves  do  over  our  fire-side ; 
but  he  has  given  us  a  thousand  times  more  distinct  a  picture 
of  what  war  is,  with  all  its  horrors,  sufferings,  and  enormities, 
than  any  Commander  in  Chief  from  Alexander  and  Caesar 
<lown  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Our  readers  will  not  suspect  us  of  a  silly  and  unmanly 
Quakerism,  and  God  forbid,  that  when  we  have  such  vital 
interests  to  struggle  for,  as  have  called  us  into  the  field  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  that  we  should  not  be  foremost  in 
the  just  and  righteous  contest !  but  we  may  be  permitted  to 
hope,  that  the  inevitable  miseries  which  have  accompanied  the 
course  of  those  years,  have  at  last  purchased  for  us  a  perma- 
nent counterbalancing  repose. 

Thomas  was  engaged  at  Rolleia  and  at  Vimiera ;  the  latter 
battle  commenced  as  the  British  troops  were  preparing  for 
divine  service  on  Sunday  morning.  The- French  advanced 
twice,  crying  and  shouting  to  the  very  points  of  our  bayonets, 
and  twice  they  were  repulsed  with  dreadful  slaughter. 

"  In  our  first  charge,'*  says  the  honest  Scot,  "  I  felt  my  mind 
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waver  ;  a  breathless  sensation  came  over  me  ;  the  silence  was  ap- 
paliing.  I  looked  along  the  line  ;  it  was  enough  to  assure  me. 
The  steady  determined  scowl  of  my  companions  assured  my  heart, 
and  gave  me  determination.  How  unlike  the  noisy  advance  of  the 
French."     P.  58. 

What  a  distinctive  mark,  we  may  add,  of  national  cha- 
racter !  The  Portuguese  peasantry  were  busy,  after  the  light, 
in  completing  the  horrid  work  of  butchery.  No  fallen 
Frenchman,  who  shewed  the  least  signs  of  life,  was  spared, 
and  they  seemed  delighted  with  mangling  the  dead  bodies. 
At  night-fall  they  kindled  a  huge  fire,  and  remained  shouting 
round  it.  It  called  to  mind,  and  well  it  might,  the  accounts 
which  we  have  heard  of  the  feasts  of  cannibals. 

The  disastrous  retreat  under  Sir  John  Moore  now  com- 
menced. Within  two  days  march  of  Salamanca  the  army 
was  compelled,  from  the  nearness  of  the  enemy,  to  bivouac 
in  a  hollow  square  :  it  was  early  in  December ;  and  when 
Thomas  attempted  to  rise  in  the  morning,  he  felt  the  most 
excruciating  pains  over  all  his  body,  till  the  blood  began  to 
circulate,  and  the  large  club  of  hair,  which  was  then  part  of 
a  soldier's  dress,  was  frozen  to  the  ground  ;  yet  the  following- 
day  he  marched  forty  seven  miles.  At  Sahagun,  they  were  over- 
joyed by  the  prospect  of  a  battle,  and  with  heavy  henrfs  re- 
ceived orders  to  retire  again  to  quarters.  "  And.  won't  we 
be  allowed  to  light?  Sure  we'd  beat  them,"  said  an  Irish  lad. 
"  Bv  St.  Patrick,  we  beat  them  so  easv ;  the  General  means 
to  inarch  us  to  death,  and  fight  them  alter!"  Any  short 
struggle,  however  severe,  seemed  preferable  to  the  dreadful 
and  protracted  sufferings  which  they  still  had  to  undergo. 
When  the  frost  ceased,  an  uintermitting  rain  set  in,  and  their 
inarch  was  knee-deep  through  a  rich  loam.  The  pass  of 
Foncebadon  is  about  nine  miles  long ;  a  fourth  of  the  army 
was  barefoot,  and  the  dreary  silence  along  this  defile  was 
only  interrupted  by  the  groans  of  the  men,  who,  unable  to 
proceed  farther,  laid  themselves  down  in  despair  to  perish  in 
the  snow.  Every  one  looked  upon  his  neighbour  as  an 
abridgment  of  his  comforts  ;  something  about  him  was  better 
than  his  own  ;  and  the  instinctive  feeling  was,  "  if  you  were 
dead,  they  would  be  mine."  Numbers,  as  they  passed 
through  the  towns,  hid  themselves  in  wine-cellars ;  and 
stragglers,  in  attempting  to  rejoin  the  army,  were  rode  at  and 
slashed  by  the  French  cavalry.  Some  of  these,  faint  and 
bleeding,  were  passed  along  the  whole  line  as  a  warning  to 
their  comrades. 

"  The  road  was  one  line  of  bloody  foot-marks,   from  the  sore 
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feet  of  the  men ;  and  on  its  sides  lay  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
Human  nature  could  do  no  more.  Donald  M'Donald,  the  hardy 
Highlander,  began  to  fail,  He,  as  well  as  myself,  had  long  been 
bare-footed  and  lame ;  he,  that  had  encouraged  me  to  proceed, 
now  himself  lay  down  to  die.  For  two  days  he  had  been  almost 
blind,  and  unable,  from  a  severe  cold,  to  hold  up  his  head.  We 
sat  down  together — not  a  word  escaped  our  lips.  We  looked  around 
— then  at  each  other,  and  closed  our  eyes.  We  felt  there  was  no  hope. 
We  would  have  given  in  charge  a  farewell  to  our  friends  ?  but  who 
was  to  carry  it  I  There  were  not  far  from  us,  here  and  there, 
above  thirty  in  the  same  situation  with  ourselves.  There  was 
nothing  but  groans,  mingled  with  execrations,  to  be  heard,  between 
the  pauses  of  the  wind.  I  attempted  to  pray,  and  recommend  my- 
self to  God  ;  but  my  mind  was  so  confused,  I  could  not  arrange 
my  ideas.  I  almost  think  I  was  deranged.  We  had  not  sat  half 
an  hour ;  sleep  was  stealing  upon  me ;  when  I  perceived  a  bustle 
around  me.  It  was  an  advanced  party  of  the  French  :  unconscious 
of  the  action,  I  started  upon  my  feet,  levelled  my  musket,  which  I 
still  retained,  fired,  and  formed  with  the  other  stragglers.  The 
French  faced  about  and  left  us,  There  were  more  of  them  than  of 
us.  The  action,  and  the  approach  of  danger  in  a  shape  which  we 
had  it  in  our  power  to  repel,  roused  our  dormant  feelings,  and 
we  joined  at  Castro."      P.  76, 

Yet  under  all  this  complicated  suffering,  the  army  pre- 
served its  honour.  Whenever  it  faced  about,  the  French 
halted ;  whenever  it  advanced,  they  retired  ;  whenever  they 
attacked,  they  were  beaten ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
driven  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  they  exclaimed,  that 
they  would  rather  face  a  hundred  fresh  Germans  than  ten 
dying  English.  Towards  the  close  of  this  march,  the  jour-  . 
nalistf  observes,  that  his  mind  could  remark  little  but  his  own 
sufferings.  Hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue,  had  deprived  death  of 
all  its  horrors  ;  his  present  miseries  were  objects  of  sense ; 
what  death  might  be  was  a  matter  of  conjecture.  On  the 
summit  of  Monte  Castro  lay  the  body  of  a  young  and  lovely 
woman  recently  dead,  and  upon  it  an  infant  endeavouring 
to  draw  sustenance  from  the  breast  of  its  lifeless  mother. 
A  staffs  officer  wrapped  the  babe  in  his  cloak,  and  bore  it 
away  with  him.  At  Lugo  the  French  were  in  sight,  a  small 
valley  alone  separating  the  two  armies.  Our  men  stood  in 
the  fields  till  day  broke,  with  arms  piled.  The  frost  was 
most  intense,  and  they  alternately  went  "  to  the  calm  side  of 
each  other  to  be  sheltered  from  the  wind."  In  the  morning 
they  found,  that  in  this  manner  they  had  retrograded  two 
fields  from  the  spot  on  which  their  arms  were  piled. 

At  length  Corunna  terminated  their  sufferings  and  renewed 
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their  triumphs.  It  was  indeed  a  proud  day-  "  Remember 
Egypt,"  said  the  gallant  and  lamented  Moore,  and  the 
forty-second  drove  every  thing  before  them.  The  Guards 
were  falling  back  for  want  of  ammunition.  "  Ammunition  is 
coming,"  said  he  again,  "  you  have  your  bayonets."  In 
a  moment  the  enemy's  lines  disappeared  at  their  points.  One 
of  the  most  touching  incidents,  previous  to  embarkation, 
was  the  necessary  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ca- 
valry horses. 

"  The  beach  was  covered  with  dead  horses,  and  resounded  with 
the  reports  of  pistols  that  were  carrying  this  havoc  amongst  them. 
The  animals,  as  if  warned  by  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellows,  ap- 
peared frantic,  neighed,  and  screamed  ( Oh ! )  in  the  most  frightful 
manner.  Many  broke  loose  and  galloped  alongst  the  beach  with 
their  manes  erect,  and  their  mouths  wide  open."     P.  89. 

The  next  service  was  at  Walcheren  ;  after  which  he  was 
many  months  a  victim  to  the  fever  of  that  ill-omened  island. 
In  May,  1810,  he  was  again  ordered  to  Portugal ;  not  now 
to  a  course  of  reverses,  but  of  the  most  brilliant  victories. 
Still  he  felt  himself,  and  he  expresses  what  he  felt  very  well, 
an  isolated  being,  "  an  atom  of  an  army,  unheeded  by  all,  his 
comforts  sacrificed  to  ambition  (of  the  foe  we  suppose),  his 
untimely  death  talked  of  with  indifference,  and  only  counted 
in  the  gross  with  hundreds  without  a  sigh."  We  have  felt  a 
modicum  of  this  ourselves  when  alighting  at  an  inn  in  a 
strange  town,  or  entering  a  large  assembly  where  we  only 
knew  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

We  can  well  understand  also  his  feelings  on  another  occa- 
sion. In  the  cap  of  a  dead  French  soldier,  after  a  skirmish, 
he  found  a  gold  watch,  and  a  silver  crucifix.  At  this  time, 
life,  he  says,  was  held  by  so  uncertain  a  tenure,  and  my  com- 
forts were  so  scanty,  that  I  would  have  given  all  my  plunder 
for  a  good  meal  and  a  dry  shirt.  We  cannot  wonder  at  it ; 
for  there  was  not  a  dry  thread  upon  his  back  at  the  time,  nor 
for  the  next  two  days.  For  the  last  few  weeks  before  they 
broke  up  from  before  Torres  Vedras,  the  French  were  much 
in  want  of  provisions. 

"  One  clay  the  French  had  a  bullock,  in  endeavouring  to  kill 
which  their  butcher  missed  his  blow,  and  the  animal  ran  off  right  into 
our  lines.  The  French  looked  so  foolish.  We  hurrayed  at  them, 
secured  the  bullock,  brought  him  in  front,  killed  him  in  style. 
They  looked  on,  but  dared  not  approach  to  seize  him.  Shortly 
after  an  officer  and  four  men  came  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  sup- 
plicated, in  the  most  humble  manner,  for  the  half  of  the  bullock, 
which  they  got  for  godsake."     P.  120. 
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We  believe,  and  every  acconnt  we  have  met  with  corro- 
borates this  belief,  that  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Fren-.h  iu  this  retreat,  are  absolutely  unparalleled.  Our 
soldiers  used  to  wonder,  from  the  murder  and  devastation 
which  marked  their  way,  that  they  had  not  been  swept  away 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  have  not  room  to  give  the  very  interesting  details  of 
the  series  of  victories  which  distinguished  our  advance,  but 
we  must  cite  one  or  two  striking  incidents  which  are  inter- 
spersed. The  first  and  second  are  almost  too  horrible  for  our 
pages,  but  our  readers  may  learn  from  them  the  true  charac- 
ter of  war,  when  divested  of  its  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance of  glory. 

"  At  this  time  I  got  a  distaste  I  could  never  overcome.  A  few 
of  us  went  into  a  wine-store,  where  there  was  a  large  tun,  with 
a  ladder  to  get  to  the  top,  in  which  was  a  hole  about  two  feet 
square.  There  was  not  much  wine  in  it,  so  we  buckled  our  can- 
teen straps  together,  until  a  camp-kettle  attached  to  them  reached 
the  liquor.  We  drew  it  up  once, — we  all  drank  :  down  it  went 
again — it  got  entangled  with  something  at  the  bottom  of  the  tun — 
a  candle  was  lowered; — to  our  great  disappointment,  the  corpse 
of  a  French  soldier  lay  upon  the  bottom !  Sickness  came  upon 
me,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  I  shuddered  at  the  sight  of 
red  wine.  The  Portuguese  soldiers  never  would  drink  red  wine, 
if  white  could  be  got.  When  I  asked  the  reason,  their  reply  was, 
they  knew  how  it  was  made."     P.  123. 

"  The  short  time  we  remained  at  Tormes  we  were  very  ill  off 
for  provisions.     One  of  our  men,  Thomas  Cadwell,  found  a  piece 
of  meat  near  the  hospital  on  the  face  of  the  brae  :  he  brought  it 
home  and  cooked  it.     A  good  part  of  it  was  eaten  before  one  of 
the  men,  perceiving  him,  said,  "  What  is  that  you  are  eating  V 
Tom  said  it  was  meat  he  had  found.     The  others  looked  and  knew 
it  to  be  the  fore  arm  of  a  man  ;  the  hand  was  not  at  it — it  was  only 
the  part  from  a  little  below  the  elbow  and  above  the  wrist.     The 
man  threw  it  away,  but  never  looked  squeamish  ;  he  said  it  was 
very  sweet,  and  was  never  a  bit  the  worse."     P.  157. 

The  next  is  of  a  different  complexion. 

"  There  was  a  mill  on  the  river  side  near  the  bridge,  wherein  a 
number  of  our  men  were  helping  themselves  to  flour  during  the 
time  the  others  were  fording.  Our  Colonel  rode  down  and  forced 
them  out,  throwing  a  handful  of  flour  on  each  man  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  mill.  When  we  were  drawn  up  on  the  heights,  he  rode 
along  the  column,  looking  for  the  millers,  as  we  called  them.  At 
this  moment  a  hen  put  her  head  out  of  his  coat-pocket,  and  looked 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  another.  We  began  to  laugh;  we  could 
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not  restrain  ourselves.  He  looked  amazed  and  furious  at  us,  then 
around.  At  length  the  Major  rode  up  to  him,  and  requested  him 
to  kill  the  fowl  outright,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  The  Colo- 
nel, in  his  turn,  laughed,  called  his  servant,  and  the  millers  were 
no  more  looked  after."     P.  158. 

We  shall  omit  two  other  little  pieces  of  sentimentality, 
some  Scotch  soldiers  singing-  about  "  Caledonia,"  and  a  sob- 
bing damsel  pouring  holy  water  on  her  lover's  grave,  to 
quench  the  flames  of  purgatory.  In  truth  we  are  quite  angry 
with  these  palpable  interpolations  ;  they  harmonize  very  ill 
with  the  simple  tone  of  the  general  narrative,  and  they  are 
themselves  by  no  means  in  good  taste. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  evils  of  war  is  the  deliberate  ho- 
micide of  which  it  sometimes  forces  its  ministers  to  be  guilty. 
Thomas  did  his  duty  in  the  field  and  made  no  hesitation  in 
dispatching  those  who  otherwise  would  certainly  have  dis- 
patched him  ;  but  the  case  is  occasionally  very  different.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Nive,  which  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  ford, 
the  picquets  of  the  hostile  armies  almost  touched.  Our  sen- 
tinel on  a  bridge  which  had  been  blown  up,  received  orders 
to  shoot  the  French  sentinel  on  the  firing  of  a  signal  gun. 

"  Both  were  walking  from  one  parapet  to  another, — the  French- 
man unconscious  of  any  unusual  danger, — the  English  soldier  lis- 
tening, and  often  looking  to  the  victim  ;  his  heart  revolting  from 
the  deed  he  dared  not  disobey.  The  match  touched  the  signal 
gun  ;  next  moment  the  French  sentinel  fell  into  the  river,  pierced 
by  a  ball." 

At  Toulouse,  Thomas  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball,  and  his 
life  saved  in  a  charge  by  a  French  soldier  to  whom  he  had 
done  a  similar  good  office  at  Sobral.  We  are  much  inclined 
to  suspect  this  incident,  for  it  wears  a  very  novelish  air  ;  but 
let  it  pass,  if  it  really  was  so,  all  we  can  say  is  that  Thomas 
was  a  lucky  man,  for  the  odds  were  fearfully  against  him. 
One  picture  more  which  we  believe  is  the  product  of  his  own 
pen,  and  we  have  done ;  it  is  the  morning  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  of  the  battle  itself  we  have  seldom  seen  so  stale 
and  flat  an  account. 

"  We  had  been  oppressed,  all  day,  by  the  weight  of  our  blankets 
and  great  coats,  which  were  drenched  with  rain,  and  lay  upon  our 
shoulders  like  logs  of  wood.  Scarce  was  my  body  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  when  sleep  closed  my  eyes.  Next  morning,  when  I 
awoke,  I  was  quite  stupid.  The  whole  night  my  mind  had  been 
harassed  by  dreams  :  I  was  righting  and  charging,  re-acting  the 
scenes  of  the  day,  which  were  strangely  jumbled  with  the  scenes 
I  had  been  in  before.     I  rose  up  and  looked  around,  and  began 
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fco  recollect.  The  events  of  the  1 8th  came  before  me  one  by  one ; 
still  they  were  confused,  the  whole  appearing  as  an  unpleasant 
dream.  My  comrades  began  to  awake  and  talk  of  it ;  then  the 
events  were  embodied  as  realities.  Many  an  action  had  I  been  in, 
wherein  the  individual  exertions  of  our  regiment  had  been  much 
greater,  and  our  fighting  more  severe ;  but  never  had  I  been 
where  the  finng  was  so  dreadful,  and  the  noise  so  great.  When 
i  looked  over  the  field  of  battle,  it  was  covered  and  heaped  in  many 
places ;  figures  moving  up  and  down  upon  it,  the  wounded  crawl- 
ing along  the  rows  of  dead,  was  a  horrible  spectacle  :  yet  I  looked 
on  with  less  concern,  I  must  say,  at  the  moment,  than  I  have  felt 
at  an  accident  when  in  quarters.  I  have  been  sad  at  the  burial  of 
a  comrade  who  died  of  sickness  in  the  hospital,  and  followed  him 
almost  in  tears,  yet  have  I  seen,  after  a  battle,  fifty  men  put  into 
the  same  trench,  and  comrades  amongst  them,  almost  with  indif- 
ference. I  looked  over  the  field  of  Waterloo  as  a  matter  of  course 
— a  matter  of  small  concern."    P.  223. 

The  conclusion  of  this  journal  is  singularly  unsatisfactory, 
and  convinces  us  that  it  has  been  garbled.  Thomas  returns 
to  Edinburgh  and  undergoes  the  usual  a.vayvwpiaeis.  He  finds 
his  mother  alive  ;  his  sister  Jeanie  married  ;  his  brother  John 
in  London ;  his  brother  William  in  Glasgow.  All  this  is  very 
well,  and  not  over  sentimental,  but  the  volume  closes  with  a 
short  letter  in  which  we  find  that  the  writer  is  on  his  route 
to  South  America,  to  marry  Maria  de  Parides.  We  the 
more  regret  all  this  unnecessary  decoration,  because  we  are 
convinced  that  the  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  the  soldier  would 
have  pleased  us  far  more  without  the  impertinent  adjuncts  of 
his  editor ;  for  even  as  it  is  we  remember  no  book  of  the  kind 
which  has  left  a  more  vivid,  a  more  pleasing  impression  upon 
our  minds. 


Art.  IX.  A  full  and  correct  Account  of  the  chief  Naval 
Occurrences  of  the  late  War  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  fyc.  be  By  William  James, 
London.     1817. 

Art.  X.  A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Algiers,  in  the 
Year  1816,  under  the  Command  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Extnouih.  By  Mr.  A.  Salami. 
London.     1819. 

We  all  remember  the  surprise  and  disappointment  which 
were  felt  in  this  country,  when,  upon  the  commencement  of 
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the  late  American  war,  the  news  was  brought  to  us  that  one 
British  frigate  after  another  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  So  long  accustomed  to  victory  at  sea,  we  had  ceased 
to  contemplate  the  chance  of  discomfiture ;  and  having  swept 
from  the  ocean  all  the  navies  of  Europe,  we  were  certainly 
very  little  prepared  to  hear  that  a  new  power,  possessed  as 
yet  of  no  martial  name,  and  having  hardly  a  single  line  of 
battle  ship  in  commission,  had  set  themselves  forward  to 
dispute  with  us  the  sovereignty  of  the  waters.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  this  temporary  triumph,  indeed,  are 
now  sufficiently  known ;  and  when  these  are  considered  in 
their  full  extent,  it  appears  surprising,  not  that  two  or  three 
of  our  frigates  were  captured  by  vessels  nominally  of  their 
own  class,  after  a  protracted  and  deadly  conflict,  but  rather 
that  they  could  maintain  an  action  with  ships  in  every  respect 
so  vastly  superior  to  them,  with  the  smallest  prospect  of 
success. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  American  system  is  contained  in 
an  advice  which  was  given  to  them  by  one  of  their  navy  se- 
cretaries during  the  administration  of  Washington,  namely, 
to  build  ships  of  a  larger  size,  in  reference  to  their  class, 
than  any  used  by  the  European  powers,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  retain  their  own  denominations ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  England  or  France,  they  might  meet  their  enemies, 
in  the  outset  at  least,  under  a  most  decided  advantage.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  that  this  recommendation  was  acted  upon 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter;  and  being 
enabled  to  man  their  large  vessels  with  a  corresponding  com- 
plement of  choice  seamen,  British  as  well  as  natives,  the 
Americans  obtained,  as  they  could  hardly  fail  to  obtain,  the 
degree  of  success  which  their  shrewd  secretary  had  predicted 
to  them. 

But  we  are  anxious  to  guard  against  an  error  into  which 
our  countrymen  have  shown  themselves  too  ready  to  fall, 
and  which  consists  in  ascribing  the  victories  of  the  Americans 
solely  to  their  large  ships  and  numerous  crews.  Our  anta- 
gonists owed  much  to  these  advantages ;  but  they  did  not  owe 
all.  It  must  not  be  concealed  that  they  were  in  general  better 
gunners  than  our  sailors ;  for  knowing  that  they  had  a  most 
formidable  enemy  to  encounter  in  the  officers  and  seamen  of 
the  British  navy,  they  had  for  a  long  time  paid  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  great-gun  exercise,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
discipline  of  their  little  squadron. 

The  circumstances  of  naval  warfare  in  the  European  seas 
had  completely  withdrawn  the  minds  of  our  sailors  from  the 
^Judy  of  any  refined  system  of  tactics,  en  the  great  scale  or  the 
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small,  and  even  of  any  great  precision  in  working  (heir  guns, 
in  the  presence  of  any  enemy.  The  main  object  with  our 
officers  in  all  their  encounters  was  to  get  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble alongside  the  hostile  ship,  where  rapidity  in  using 
the  guns,  rather  than  accuracy  in  taking  an  aim,  was  the 
only  quality  deemed  requisite  to  a  successful  issue.  In 
general  actions,  particularly,  no  other  method  was  ever  fol- 
lowed. To  break  the  line  and  lay  his  ships  muzzle  to  muzzle 
with  the  foe  was  the  only  principle  recognized  by  British 
admirals,  or  acted  upon  by  British  captains ;  and  in  such  a 
mode  of  fighting,  it  is  very  clear,  precision  in  pointing  the 
guns,  and  a  dextrous  use  of  the  wind  in  bringing  them  to 
bear  with  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  vulnerable  points  of  an 
enemy,  are  attainments  in  seamanship  which  necessarily  came 
to  be  little  regarded.  In  one  word,  strength  and  courage 
had  nearly  superseded  every  other  quality  in  our  hardy  tars 
at  the  time  they  were  called  upon  to  meet  a  new  enemy  in  a 
people  whom  they  were  naturally  inclined  to  hold  cheap  ;  and 
with  whom,  of  course,  they  eventually  came  to  blows,  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  terms  on  which  they  were  to  contend  for 
victory. 

The  superiority  of  the  Americans  in  naval  gunnery  was  but 
too  soon  rendered  manifest ;  in  that  particular  species  of  it, 
we  mean,  which  sailors  call  playing  at  long-bowls.  In  the 
first  engagement  which  took  place  in  1812,  our  gallant  com- 
mander gave  orders  to  his  master  to  lay  him  alongside  the 
American,  to  fight  him  yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  in  the  true 
English  style ;  but  the  enemy  showed  his  prudence  in  avoid- 
ing this  tete-a-tete  mode  of  deciding  the  matter,  availed  him- 
self of  his  long-pounders  and  good  marksmen ;  and  thus 
before  the  two  ships  closed,  the  British  frigate  was  nearly  a 
wreck.  Throughout  the  whole  war,  indeed,  the  Americans 
trusted  more  to  distant  firing  than  to  close  lighting ;  and  we 
might  even  add,  that  there  are  several  instances  on  record 
wherein  they  showed  a  very  prudential  regard  to  their  per- 
sonal safety,  in  shunning  all  attempts  at  boarding  as  long  as 
resistance  was  practicable. 

The  intelligent  part  of  the  navy  noted  these  facts  as  they 
arose  and  made  their  use  of  them.  They  perceived  that  the 
Americans  had  found  out  our  defects,  and  consequently  that 
it  was  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  improve  our  practice  of 
gunnery,  by  introducing  a  regular  system  of  exercise  into 
every  ship's  company  employed  in  those  seas.  This  reforma- 
tion was  instantly  adopted  by  many  of  our  officers,  who  trained 
their  men  day  after  day  at  their  guns,  and  exercised  them 
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once  or  twice  a  week  in  firing  at  a  mark.  Others,  again, 
went  on  in  the  old  way,  regardless  of  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  maintaining  all  their  wonted  contempt  for  Yankee  sea- 
nanship  and  long-bowl  firing ;  and  we  are  assured  that,  in 
some  instances,  this  contemptuous  neglect  was  carried  so  far 
that  even  on  board  ships  which  were  in  daily  expectation  of 
meeting  the  enemy,  not  an  ounce  of  powder  had  been  fired, 
in  the  way  of  exercise,  for  more  than  twelve  months,  and  in 
others  similarly  situated,  the  guns  had  not  been  thrown  loose 
for  weeks.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  there  prevailed  a 
conviction  among  our  officers  on  the  American  station,  that 
something  was  necessary  to  place  us  on  an  equal  footing  with 
our  enemies ;  and  this  salutary  feeling  led  both  officers  and 
men  to  such  a  practical  acquaintance  with  many  things  in 
their  profession  which  had  been  but  too  long  overlooked. 

Mr.  James,  whose  prepossessions,  as  well  as  patriotism, 
uniformly  carry  him  to  pronounce  panegyrics  on  the  British 
Navy,  is  himself  compelled  to  admit,  that  a  great  laxity  of 
discipline  had  crept  into  that  most  important  national  es- 
tablishment. 

"  From  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,"  he  remarks,  "  till  the  peace  of 
1815,  three-fourths  of  the  British  Navy  at.  sea  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  blockading  the  fleets  of  their  enemies.  Of  the  remainder, 
such  as  escaped  the  dull  business  of  convoying  cruized  about;  but 
the  only  hostile  ships  that  in  general  crossed  their  tracks  were  dis- 
guised neutrals  from  whom  no  hard  knocks  could  be  expected. 
Once  a  year  or  so  the  capture  of  a  French  frigate  by  a  British  one 
gave  a  momentary  fillip  to  the  service."  "  A  succession  of  insipid 
cruizes  necessarily  begot,  among  both  officers  and  men,  habits  of 
inattention.  The  situation  of  gunner  on  board  our  ships,  became 
almost  a  sinecure,  A  twenty  years  war,  of  itself,  was  sufficient 
to  wear  out  the  strength  of  our  seamen ;  but  a  laxity  of  discipline 
in  all  the  essentials  of  a  man  of  war's-man  produced  a  much  more 
sensible  effect."  "  Instead  of  the  sturdy  occupation  of  handling 
the  ship's  guns,  now  seldom  used  but  on  salutes,  the  men  were 
taught  to  polish  the  traversing  bars,  elevating-screws,  copper  on 
the  bits,  &c.  by  way  of  ornament  to  the  quarter-deck.  Such  of 
the  crew  as  escaped  this  menial  office  (from  the  unnecessary  wear 
it  occasions,  lately  forbidden  by  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty) were  set  to  reeving  and  unreeving  the  top-sails,  against 
time,  preparatory  to  a  match  with  any  other  of  his  majesty's  ships 
that  might  happen  to  fall  in  company.-' ' 

Mr.  James  mentions,  as  justice  required  that  he  should, 
that  to  this  finical  and  useless  way  of  passing  time  there  were 
many  noble  exceptions ;  still,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  as 
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our  sailors  had  no  enemy  at  sea,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  be  very  sedulous  in  preparing  themselves 
for  battle. 

"  The  canker-worm,"  he  continues,  "  that  in  the  shape  of 
neglect  had  so  long  been  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  British 
navy,  could  not  exist  among  the  few  ships  composing  the  navy  of 
the  United  States;  America's  half-a-dozen  frigates  claimed  the 
whole  of  her  attention.  These  she  had  constructed  upon  the  most 
approved  principles,  both  for  sailing  and  for  war..  Considering  that 
the  ramparts  of  a  battery  should  have  for  one  object  the  shelter  of 
the  men  stationed  in  it,  she  had  built  up  the  sides  of  her  ships  in 
the  most  compact  manner;  and  the  utmost  ingenuity  had  been 
exerted,  and  expence  bestowed,  in  their  final  equipment. "  "  With 
respect  to  seamen,  America  had  for  many  years,  previous  to  the 
war,  been  decoying  the  men  from  our  ships  by  every  artful  strata- 
gem. The  best  of  these  were  rated  as  petty  officers.  Many 
British  seamen  had  entered  on  board  American  merchant-vessels; 
and  the  numerous  non-intercourse  and  embargo  bills,  in  existence  at 
different  periods  during  the  four  years  preceding  the  war ;  threw 
many  merchant  sailors  out  of  employment.  So  that  the  United 
States,  in  their  preparations  for  active  warfare,  had  to  pick 
their  complements  from  a  numerous  body  of  seaman."  "  Highly 
to  the  credit  of  the  naval  administration  of  the  United  States,  the 
men  were  taught  the  practical  rules  of  gunnery ;  and  ten  shot  with 
the  necessary  powder  were  allowed  to  be  expended  in  play,  to 
make  one  hit  in  earnest."  "  Very  distinct  from  the  American 
seaman,  so  called,  are  the  American  marines,  They  are  chiefly 
made  up  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  a  deserter  from  the 
British  would  here  be  no  acquisition.  The  young  peasant,  or 
backivood-man,  carries  a  rifled-barrel  gun  the  moment  he  can  lift 
one  to  his  shoulder ;  and  woe  to  the  duck  or  deer  that  attempts  to 
pass  him  within  fair  range  of  his  piece.  To  collect  these  expert 
marksmen,  when  of  a  proper  age,  officers  are  sent  into  the  western 
parts  of  the  Union ;  and  to  embody  and  finish  drilling  them,  a 
marine  barrack  is  established  near  the  city  of  Washington,  from 
which  depot  the  ships  are  regularly  supplied." 

We  have  entered  at  length  into  these  circumstances  be- 
cause we  consider  them  of  essential  import  in  forming-  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  state  of  things  which  led  to  the  partial  re- 
verses which  were  sustained  by  our  navy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  late  war.  It  appears  from  all  that  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  upon  the  subject,  that  the  American  ships  were  not 
only  larger  than  ours,  more  fully  manned,  and  better  ap- 
pointed, but  also  that  their  seamen  were  more  skilful  in  the 
management  of  their  guns,  when  engaged  at  a  distance,  and 
their  general  discipline  more  systematic.  We  mention  these 
facts,  too,  with  less  scruple,  because  they  are  well  known  to 
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every  officer  who  served  against  the  Americans,  and  more 
particularly  because  the  several  points  in  which  reform 
seemed  necessary,  in  the  drill  service  of  our  fleet,  have  al- 
ready attracted  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities,  and 
been  completely  set  to  rights. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  relaxed  state  of  discipline  into 
which  the  navy  had  fallen,  in  consequence  of  having  no 
enemy  to  keep  our  people  on  the  alert,  we  may  mention,  that 
immediately  after  our  defeats  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  we  were  doomed  to  sustain  reverses  almost  as  great 
at  the  hands  of  the  French.  In  the  summer  of  1813,  the 
Creole  and  Astrea,  two  of  our  frigates,  were  completely 
beaten  off  by  two  French  frigates,  the  Sultan  and  Etoile,  of 
the  same  class.  The  Amelia,  too,  commanded  by  a  gallant 
officer,  was  equally  unfortunate ;  and  the  Eurotas,  which 
succeeded  in  capturing  her  antagonist,  owed  this  piece  of 
success  entirely  to  the  appearance  of  a  second  English  ship. 
In  short,  the  French  perceiving  that  our  tars  were  no  longer 
invincible,  determined  to  try  their  fortunes  once  more  on  an 
element  from  which  they  had  long  been  driven  by  superior 
skill  and  bravery;  and  inspired  with  the  confidence  which 
such  a  change  of  things  could  not  fail  to  create  in  their  minds, 
they  shewed  themselves  in  several  actions  towards  the  close 
of  the  war,  to  be  not  unworthy  antagonists  of  British  sailors. 

Still  the  French  were  greatly  inferior  to  the  Americans  in 
the  art  of  naval  gunnery ;  in  which  warlike  accomplishment 
these  last  had  arrived  at  such  a  wonderful  degree  of  precision 
and  certainty  as  could  only  have  been  the  fruit  of  long  prac- 
tice as  well  as  of  good  instruction.  Every  one  who  has 
studied  this  subject  is  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  hitting 
a  moving  body  in  the  water  with  a  round  shot,  the  battery 
from  which  the  ball  is  projected  being  likewise  afloat,  and  at 
the  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  yards.  At  such  a  distance 
the  rolling  of  a  ship  to  the  extent  of  five  degrees,  will  carry  a 
ball  meant  to  strike  the  hull  of  an  enemy,  two  hundred  feet  over 
her  topmast,  even  supposing  her  to  be  a  first  rate  line-of-battle 
ship.  With  what  accuracy  then  must  a  gunner  take  his  aim 
who  directs  his  piece  against  the  hull  of  a  war-sloop  or  gun- 
brig,  the  sides  of  which  do  not  rise  more  than  eight  or  ten 
feet  above  the  waters  edge!  An  error  of  a  few  seconds  in 
pointing  the  gun  in  such  circumstances  would  either  throw 
the  ball  over  the  enemy's  rigging,  or  plunge  it  under  his  keel : 
and  we  find  accordingly  that  it  was  in  actions  between  this 
smaller  class  of  vessels  that  the  superior  firing  of  the  Ame- 
ricans was  most  strikingly  manifest,  and  the  less  on  our  part 
the  most  disproportionate.    For  example,  in  the  ailair  between 
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the  Avon  and  the  Wasp,  the  English  brig  was  completely 
cut  up  before  his  brave  captain  could  get  alongside  the 
American ;  and  whilst  the  former  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
forty  two  men,  and  went  down  almost  immediately  after  the 
action,  the  Wasp  had  received  only  four  shot  in  her  hull,  and 
had  only  two  men  killed  and  one  wounded.  Here  Mr.  James 
remarks,  that  "  the  gunnery  exhibited  by  the  Wasp  was  ad- 
mirable," and  expresses  his  regret  that  the  crew  of  the  En- 
glish brig  gave  no  proofs  that  they  excelled  "  in  that,  with 
us,  much  neglected  branch  of  naval  tactics."  The  action 
between  the  Peacock  and  the  Epervier  exhibited  a  similar 
result.  We  lost  twenty-four  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
whereas  the  Americans  had  not  one  killed  and  only  two 
wounded.  The  Peacock  was  almost  entire  after  the  battle, 
not  being  touched  in  her  hull  by  a  single  round  shot ;  but  the 
Epervier  before  she  struck  had  five  feet  water  in  the  hold ; 
her  main  top-mast  was  over  the  side,  her  main  boom  shot 
awav,  her  foremast  cut  nearly  in  two,  and  forty-five  shot  holes 
in  the  hull,  twenty  of  which  were  within  a  foot  of  the  water- 
line.  It  was  with  difficulty  she  was  kept  from  sinking. 
There  are  several  other  instances  of  the  same  inferiority  on 
our  part  in  the  use  of  the  guns  in  distant  firing ;  and  indeed 
unless  when  we  could  bring  the  Americans  to  close  action, 
which  they  generally  avoided  until  they  had  disabled  our  ships 
by  their  long-shot,  we  had  but  a  poor  chance  for  victory, 
even  when  the  vessels  in  other  circumstances  were  equally 
matched.  The  case  of  the  Rein-deer,  commanded  by  the 
gallant  and  lamented  Captain  Manners,  must  occur  to  the 
recollection  of  every  reader  at  all  conversant  in  the  naval 
annals  of  his  country ;  and  certainly  no  ship  that  ever  carried 
British  colours  was  more  desperately  fought  by  her  officers 
and  men,  or  afforded  a  stronger  proof  that  intrepidity  without 
professional  skill  will  not  in  ordinary  circums Lances  secure 
success. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  however  that  there  was  no  stated 
exercise  on  board  the  British  navy  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  nor  any  instructions  for  the  direction  and  en- 
forcement of  that  exercise.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  re- 
gular order  in  existence  for  keeping  up  the  great-gun  practice 
as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  naval  tactics,  and  this  order  was 
of  course  obeyed  so  far  at  least  as  not  to  set  at  nought  the  au- 
thority of  the  Admiralty  :  but  we  are  compelled  to  observe, 
that,  excepting  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  fleet,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  guns  had  long  been  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  of  verv  little  use  to  either  officers  or  men.  This  im- 
portant doty -was  too  frequently  committed  to  the  gunner, 
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who  satisfied  himself  with  going-  over  the  words  of  command 
once  in  the  week;  whilst  the  lieutenants  and  midshipmen,  who 
were  compelled  to  be  present  on  such  occasions,  instead  of 
taking-  any  interest  in  it,  or  conceiving  it  at  all  necessary  or 
advantageous  to  the  service,  were  usually  found  to  regard 
such  drills  as  the  most  irksome  part  of  their  business.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  these  officers,  to  whom  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  guns  fell  in  real  service,  were  commonly 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  whole  division ;  and  as  the  gunner's 
duty  called  him  away  to  the  magazine,  they  were  the  only  per- 
sons upon  whom  the  momentous  charge,  now  spoken  of,  could 
devolve,  when  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

Another  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  our  sailors  in  practical 
gunnery,  arose  from  an  ill-judged  economy  on  the  part  of  those 
who  direct  in  such  matters,  in  refusing  powder  and  shot  for 
exercising  the  men.  Mr.  James  remarks,  in  the  quotation 
given  above,  that  the  Americans  fired  ten  shots  in  play  to 
make  one  hit  in  earnest;  but  many  of  our  officers,  although 
cruizing  on  an  enemy's  coast,  did  not  burn  an  ounce 
of  powder,  in  the  way  of  practice,  in  the  course  often  or  twelve 
months.  In  fact,  they  held  all  such  manoeuvring  and  sham 
fighting  in  the  most  sovereign  contempt.  They  undervalued 
their  antagonists  ;  and  regarded  their  schooling  and  exercising 
only  as  a  proof  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  fight  in 
earnest. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  evils,  connected  with  the  system 
now  gone  by,  was  the  want  of  a  uniform  method  of  drill  for  the 
whole  navy,  to  be  introduced  into  every  ship,  and  followed  out 
by  every  officer  and  man  in  the  service;  so  that  wherever  the  men 
were  taught,  under  whatever  officer  they  might  have  served, 
they  should  all  be  found  to  work  their  guns  in  the  same  way, 
and  be  ready  to  act  in  concert  upon  the  shortest  notice.  This 
desideratum  is  now  completely  supplied:  and  as  in  the  army  so 
in  the  navy,  there  is  one  system  of  drill  for  the  whole  service, 
to  be  observed  by  the  officers  in  both  departments,  without 
permission  to  deviate  in  principle  or  detail.  Considering  the 
advantages  of  uniformity  in  these  matters,  it  cannot  fail  to  ap- 
pear astonishing  that  it  should  have  been  so  long  overlooked. 
To  illustrate  this  statement,  we  may  recall  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  navy,  particularly 
when  ships  are  on  foreign  service,  than  to  supply  one  vessel  with 
men  by  making  a  draught  from  a  second  or  a  third,  which  may 
not  have  occasion  for  their  full  complements ;  and  as  this  accom- 
modation frequently  takes  place  on  the  very  eve  of  a  battle,  it 
must  be  very  obvious  that,  if  the  men  have  not  been  drilled 
upon  the  same  svstem,  and  taught  to  work  the  guns  in  precisely 
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the  same  way,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  they  can  co-operate 
together  in  the  confusion  of  a  fight,  in  such  a  manner  at  least 
as  to  turn  their  courage  and  science  to  the  best  advantage.  To 
give  a  case  in  point,  we  may  state  the  well  known  fact,  that 
our  gun-boats  and  other  vessels  of  war,  on  the  American 
Lakes,  were  manned  only  a  clay  or  two  before  they  were  taken 
into  action,  by  draughts  from  almost  every  British  ship  in  that 
part  of  the  world ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the 
men,  unaccustomed  to  act  together,  and  having  no  system  in 
common,  were  compelled  to  sustain  the  mortification  of  a  de- 
feat, without  having  had  it  in  their  power  to  bring  the  enemy's 
courage  to  a  fair  trial. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  these  evils  are  now  com- 
pletely remedied,  and  there  is  again  such  a  system  of  disci- 
pline and  drill  introduced  into  the  navy,  as  will  render  our 
sailors  as  superior  in  skill  to  all  others  in  the  same  profession, 
as  they  are  already  superior  to  them  in  courage  and  persever- 
ance.    The  principles  of  the  system  are  strictly  analogous  to 
those  of  the  land  artillery,   inasmuch  as  the  respective  duties 
of  the  several  men  at  a  gun,  are  clearly  defined,  both  while  the 
number  remains  entire,  and  also  in  the  event  of  any  proportion 
of  them  being  killed  or  wounded.     The  former  plan  of  exer- 
cise was  singularly  defective  in  not  having  specifically  pro- 
vided for  the  loss  of  hands  which  must  necessarily  ensue  during 
an  action;  in  which  circumstance  much  time  would  inevitably  be 
consumed/and  much  confusion  would  arise  before  the  officer, 
commanding  a  division  of  guns,  could  possibly  assign  to  the  sur- 
vivors their  several  shares  of  duty.  Now,  however,  all  the  men 
at  a  gun  are  numbered,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  according  to  the 
calibre  of  the  piece,  and  the  amount  of  the  crew ;  and  it  is  not 
only  arranged  what  shall  be  done  by  No.  1,  by  No.  2,  and  by 
No.  3,  whilst  the  gun  is  fully  manned,  but  also  who  shall  take 
the  duty  of  No.  1,  in  case  he  should  fall ;  and  who  shall  succeed 
No.  2,  in  the  event  of  his  being  disabled.     Thus,  every  man 
knows  both  what  he  has  to  do  when  the  battle  begins,  and  also 
what  he  may  have  to  do  before  it  shall  be  ended ;  and  the  whole 
system  is  rendered  so  simple  and  methodical,  that  every  indivi- 
dual falls  into  the  routine  of  his  duty,  without  the  loss  of  a  mo- 
ment's time,  and  with  the  utmost  silence  and  order.     Even  in 
the  case,  which  will  sometimes  occur,  of  relinquishing  one  or 
two  guns  to  man  a  third  completely,  or  where  it  is  necessary  to 
fight  both  sides  of  the  ship  at  the  same  time,  the  various  duties 
of  every  individual  are  distinctly  marked  out,  and  can  be  in- 
stantly discharged  without  waste  of  time  or  loss  of  labour.  But 
the  uniformity  of  the  system  is  its  predominant  advantage. 
Five  hundred  men,  composed  of  drafts  from  fifty  different 
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ships,  and  pat  on  board  a  seventy-four,  will,  according  to  the 
present  method  of  discipline,  do  their  duty,  and  fight  the  ship 
nearly  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  trained  together  for  years ; 
taking  it  for  granted,  of  course,  that  the  captains  of  the  fifty 
ships,  to  which  they  formerly  belonged,  had  been  equally  care- 
ful in  observing  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  exercise  of  their 
crews. 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  justice  to  our  land  ser- 
vice. Not  long  ago,  every  colonel  was  at  liberty  to  drill  his 
men  after  his  own  method;  and  provided  the  inspecting- 
general  found  them  well  trained,  he  put  no  questions  as. 
to  the  mode  according  to  which  the  training  had  been  con- 
ducted. This  was  particularly  the  case  in  horse  regiments. 
The  men  were  taught  to  ride  in  as  many  different  ways  as  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  read  at  school ;  every  master  following  his 
own  plan  :  and  provided  the  men  were  found  to  ride  well,  the 
commanding  officer  had  nothing  to  say.  The  want  of  a  general 
system  was,  however,  soon  rendered  manifest,  when  several 
regiments  were  required  to  act  in  concert,  and  under  the 
orders  of  a  stranger;  for,  although  all  might  be  equally  well 
drilled  as  separate  corps,  their  disagreement  in  matters  of 
detail  occasioned  much  inconvenience  when  moving  in  large 
masses.  Experience  in  this  department  too,  as  well  as  in  the 
navy,  has  dictated  an  adequate  remedy;  and  an  uniform  system 
of  discipline  and  field  practice,  extending  from  the  minutest 
to  the  most  important  points  in  a  soldier's  education,  is  esta- 
blished among  his  Majesty's  land  forces,  from  which  no  com- 
mander is  allowed  to  deviate. 

We  have  before  us  an  outline  of  the  system  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  navy,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  several  distin- 
guished officers,  as  to  its  merits  and  the  beneficial  effects 
which  may  be  expected  to  result  from  its  general  adoption. 
AVe  purposely  abstain,  however,  from  being  minute  in  our  ex- 
position of  a  set  of  rules  which  we  cannot  be  supposed  to 
understand  with  professional  accuracy,  and  which  perhaps 
were  not  intend;  d  for  the  public  eve.  There  can  be  no  mys- 
tery, it  is  true,  in  any  scheme  of  tactics  which  assumes  for  its 
basis  the  necessity  of  constant  practice  in  the  moment  of  re- 
pose, under  the  eyes  of  the  same  officers  who  are  to  direct  in 
the  hour  of  battle;  and  such  a  scheme  is  that  which  is  now 
acted  upon  in  all  King's  ships. 

The  effect  of  our  improved  system  was  first  exemplified  in 
the  bombardment  of  Algiers;  and  it  is  on  that  account  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article  the  volume  of  Mr. 
Salami  on  that  heroic  exploit.  An  officer,  of  high  rank  in  the 
admiral's  ship,  writing  on  this  subjectto  a  friend,  observes,  that 
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"  all  I  could  say  would  not  so  fully  establish  its  superiority,  as 
the  simple  fact  that  the  Queen  Charlotte's  men  were  under  that 
system  trained  in  less  than  six  weeks,  so  as  to  enable  that  ship 
to  support  a  cannonade  with  such  rapidity  and  precision,  as  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  never  to  have  been  surpassed."  Saiami 
mentions  in  passing-,  that  as  soon  as  the  bombarding  squadron 
left  Plymouth  on  their  course  to  Algiers,  "  his  Lordship  gave 
an  order  to  all  the  fleet,  as  the  seamen  had  not  been  at  sea  for  a 
long  time,  to  put  them  in  exercise  of  the  guns,  twice  a  day 
without  fire,  and  once  a  week  with  fire."  And  the  same 
gentleman,  who,  indeed,  seems  to  know  very  little  of  naval 
affairs,  makes  afterwards  some  observations  on  firing  at  a 
mark,  without  appearing  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what 
he  savs, 

"  His  Lordship,  wishing  to  make  an  experiment  for  proving  the 
effect  of  a  machine  which  had  been  lately  invented  for  directing  the 
aim  to  the  desired  point,  ordered  a  bottle  secured  with  a  string,  to  be 
placed  in  a  frame  about  four  feet  square,  and  to  fix  it  with  a  long 
stick  on  the  end  of  the  fore-yard,  and  to  try  with  an  eighteen 
pounder  brought  in  the  middle  of  the  quarter-deck  to  take  aim  by 
that  machine,  and  to  break  the  bottle  without  injuring  the  frame. 
After  this  astonishing  experiment  had  perfectly  succeeded,  his 
Lordship  considered  that  a  bottle  was  too  large  ;  and  being  of  glass, 
he  ordered  instead  of  it  a  round  piece  of  wood  about  five  inches 
diameter  and  ten  inches  long,  to  be  put  up.  It  was  indeed  a  most 
surprising  thing  to  see  the  effect  of  the  shot  on  that  bit  of  wood, 
how  it  was  sometimes  chipped  from  one  side  and  sometimes  from  the 
other  ;  and  many  times  was  entirely  carried  away.'' 

We  extract  these  remarks  not  for  their  own  value,  for  the 
author  is  evidently  in  the  dark  as  to  the  matter  on  which  he 
writes,  but  merely  to  shew  how  sedulously  Lord  Exmouth  had 
engaged  in  the  practical  details  of  the  system  recommended  to 
the  navy.  The  exercising  twice  a  day,  and  the  firino-  with 
powder  once  a  week,  and  the  suspending  of  a  mark  for  the 
practice  of  the  gunners,  are  points  of  naval  education  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  again  neglected ;  and  nothing  certainly 
could  inspire  us  with  a  higher  opinion  of  the  candour  and  intel- 
ligence of  Lord  Exmouth's  character,  than  the  readiness  with 
which,  at  his  advanced  age,  and  amidst  all  the  honour  which 
surrounds  his  name,  he  adopted  a  measure  which,  although  not 
originating  with  himself,  appeared  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  of  a  service  to  the  triumphs  of  which  he  has  since 
added  another  wreath.  This  noble  veteran,  in  a  letter  to  the 
officer  who  had  the  merit  of  organizing  the  new  plan  of  tactics, 
expresses  himself  in  these  words ;  which,  as  a  copy  of  them 
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has  accidentally  fallen  into  our  hands,  we  use  the  freedom  id 
lay  them  before  our  readers. 

"  Every  officer,  who  exerts  his  mind  in  contemplating  improve- 
ments in  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a  member,  deserves  the 
thanks  of  his  countrymen,  and  at  the  time  you  brought  into  prac- 
tice your  system  on  board  the ,  it  was  a  most  important  point 

to  support  upon  principle  that  confidence  among  the  seamen,  which 
some  untoward  events  and  "want  of  skill  had  tended  to  weaken.'' — "  I 
believe  the  Admiralty  have  adopted  your  plan  with  little  alteration, 
or  in  toto,  in  a  late  order  issued  to  the  fleet,  and  although  there  may 
and  will  be  little  deviations,  under  the  idea  of  improvements  of  the 
system,  yet  all  must  confess  the  necessity,  in  a  service  so  large  and 
disconnected  for  some  general  and  uniform  practice,  which  would 
enable  men  to  act  in  a  body  whenever  thrown  together,  upon  the 
same  principle  :  and  I,  amongst  others,  am  under  obligations  to  you 
for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  for  the  general  success  of  a  service 
which  I  have  always  loved  and  admired.'' 

To  those  who  have  traced  the  history  of  naval  affairs  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  it  must  be  amusing  to  note  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  that  period  in  marine  tactics.     Mr. 
Clerk,  of  Eldon,  who  so  successfully  turned  his  attention  to 
this   subject,  was  originally  struck  with  the  remarkable  fact 
that,  whilst  single  British  ships  were  sure  to  beat  single 
French  ships,  for  example,  and  either  to  sink  or  capture  them, 
our  countrymen  were  much  less  successful  when  fighting  in 
large  bodies.  When  fleets  engaged,  the  conflict  was  long  and 
doubtful,  and  the  victory  when  gained  by  us  was  commonly 
dearly  bought,  and  attended  with  few  trophies.     At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  late  war,  things  were  completely  reversed.  The 
British  were  easily  triumphant  in  all  large  fights,  but  were  not 
equally  successful  in  single  ships.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  cause.     Accustomed  to  bear  down  upon  the  enemy, 
to  penetrate  his  line,  and  bring  him  to  action  within  pistol 
shot,  the  admiral  sought  no  quality  in  his  men  besides  intre- 
pidity and  good  bottom  ;  properties  in  which  British  sailors 
are  never  found  deficient.    Gunnery,  as  a  science,  had  ceased 
to  be  studied.     But  when  meeting  a  single  opponent  on  the 
wide  ocean,  the  assailant  has  not  always  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  enemy's  ship  to  battle  upon  his  own  terms ;  he  can- 
not bear  down  upon  him  at  pleasure,  except  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances  of  wind  and  tide,  of  which  the  other 
will  study  to  deprive  him ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  very  clear,  a 
scientific  antagonist  will  keep  him  at  bay,  until  he  shall  find  it 
convenient  to  let  him  close,  cut  him  up  in  his  masts  and  rig- 
ging by  means  of  his  long  guns,  and  only  allow  him  to  draw 
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near  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  conflict.  This 
hypothetical  case  does  no  more  than  illustrate  the  general 
conduct  of  the  Americans.  They  were  better  gunners,  and 
they  trusted  to  their  skill ;  and  when  we  mention,  in  addition 
to  this,  that  their  ships  were  larger  and  more  fully  manned,  it 
cannot  appear  wonderful  that  our  gallant  tars  were  not  always 
victorious. 

But  the  evil  was  understood,  and  corrected  in  many  in- 
stances, before  the  war  was  brought  to  an  end;  and,  although 
a  few  of  our  commanders  were  too  obstinate,  bigotted,  and 
self-conceited,  to  learn  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  the  untoward 
events  which  marked  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  were 
not  allowed  to  pass  unobserved  or  unimproved.  As  a  brilliant 
example  of  a  skilful  captain  and  a  well-trained  crew,  we  natu- 
rally think  of  Sir  P.  Broke,  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  result  of 
his  action  with  the  Chesapeake,  afforded  a  happy  and  most 
seasonable  proof  that  nothing  but  a  little  more  precision  in  the 
use  of  their  guns,  was  necessary  to  render  British  seamen  as 
invincible  in  the  tactics  of  a  single  ship,  as  they  are  in  the  over- 
whelming assault  of  a  large  fleet. 

In  order  to  give  at  once  a  specimen  of  Mr.  James's  book, 
and  of  American  candour,  in  presenting  to  the  public  the  ac- 
count of  a  defeat,  we  shall  make  an  extract  from  the  Report 
of  the  Court  of  Enquiry,  which  sat  on  the  loss  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. All  our  readers  recollect,  that  this  frigate  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Shannon,  after  a  hot  fight  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
minutes,  in  circumstances,  too,  of  as  rigid  equality  whether 
considered  with  regard  to  tonnage,  crew,  or  equipment,  as 
can  be  expected  to  occur  between  two  hostile  ships :  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention,  as  Captain  Broke  himself  states  in 
his  official  letter,  "that  both  ships  came  out  of  action  in 
the  most  beautiful  order  ;  their  rigging  appearing  as  perfect 
as  if  they  had  been  only  exchanging  a  salute."  The  Shannon, 
moreover,  carried  her  prize  into  Halifax,  which  port  she  did 
not  reach  till  the  fifth  day  after  the  battle ;  the  former  having 
seventy-nine  killed  and  wounded,  the  latter,  even  according  to 
their  own  account,  one  hundred  and  forty-six.  Let  the  reader 
then  weigh  the  credibility  and  fairness  of  the  following  expose. 

"  The  Court  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  Chesapeake 
was  gallantly  carried  into  action  by  her  late  brave  commander ;  and 
no  doubt  rests  with  the  Court,  from  comparison  of  the  injury  re- 
spectively sustained  by  the  frigates,  that  the  fire  of  the  Chesapeake 
was  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Shannon.  (Observe,  that  the 
killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  Chesapeake  were  nearly  double  in 
/mmber  those  of  the  Shannon).    The  Shannon  being  much  cut  in 
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her  spars  and  rigging,  and  receiving  many  shot  in  and  below  tJje 
water-line,  was  reduced  almost  to  a  sinking  condition  after  only  a 
few  minutes'  cannonading  from  the  Chesapeake,  while  the  Chesa- 
peake was  comparatively  uninjured.  And  the  Court  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  Chesapeake  had  not  fallen  accidentally  on  board  the 
Shannon,  and  the  Shannon's  anchor  got  foul  in  the  after-quarter- 
port  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  Shannon  must  very  soon  have  surren- 
dered or  sunk.'' 

But  the  principal  cause  of  this    disaster  is  attributable* 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Americans,  to  the  ominous  cowardiCo  of  a- 
bugle-man,  by  name  W.  Brown,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sum- 
mon,   by  horning,    the  boarders   to  appear   on  deck  wben 
wanted;  bit  who  on  this  occasion  was  so  overtaken  by  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature,    that  he  actually  deserted  hi* 
quarters,  and  was,  when  discovered,  say  the  court-martial", 
unable  from  fright  to  sound  his  horn.     The  boarders  were 
indeed  called  by  a  stentorian- voiced  midshipman,  to  repair 
to  the  scene  of  action,  but,  these  warriors,  determined  to  obey 
no  sound  that  did  not  proceed  from  Air.  Brown's  horn,  would 
not  stir  a  step ;  and  the  consequence,  in  no  long'  time,  was 
found  to  be  that  there  were  boarders  enough  upon  deck,  who 
came  quite  uncalled  for,  and  who  made  good  their  quarters. 
The  court  of  enquiry  will  not,  however,  give  up  the  horn. 
They  recur  to  it  again  and  again,  as  the  main  source  of  all 
their  calamities,     in  summing  up  their  opinions  they  coma 
back  once  more  to  the  "  bugle-man's  desertion  of  his  quar- 
ters, and  his  inability  to  sound  his  horn." — "  lor  the  court 
are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  horn  had  been  sounded  vhen  first 
erdered,  the  men  being  then  at  their  quarters,  the  boarders 
would  have  promptly  repaired  to  the  spar  deck,  probably 
have  prevented   the  enemy  from  boarding,    certainly  have 
repelled  them,  and  might  have  returned  the  boarding  with 
success."     it  is  very  evident,  however,  notwithstanding  ail 
this  minttte  investigation    into  cause  and  effect,    that  Air. 
Brown's  horn  is  made  a  mere  pretext  to  cover  the  details  of 
an  event  -which  was  clearly  attributable  to  a  different  origin. 
The  truth  is,  the  Americans  on  this  occasion,  shewed  a  de- 
cided want  of  pluck,  to.  use  an  old  linglish  phrase ;  and  both 
officers  and  men  were  afterwards  charged  by  the  same  court 
of   enquiry    with   something   very    like    cowardice.      They 
complain  of  Lieutenant  Cox.  that  "  he  left  hi?  division  dur- 
ing the  action;"   of  Midshipman  Forrest,  that  lie  left  his 
quarters  during  the  action  and  did  not  return  to  them;  of 
V  the  crew  generally,  that  they  deserted  their  quarters,  and 
i  below  after  the  sbjfMi  wore  foul*  a»3  th.3  enemy  baarcsd "' 
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e<  The  court  therefore  respectfully  submit  to  higher  autho- 
rity, the  expediency  of  withholding-  the  w  ages  of  the  crew." 

Indeed  it  is  very  plain  from  the  numerous  facts  contained 
in  i»;r.  James's  volume,  that  the  Americans  exhibited  no 
excess  of  courage  in  their  naval  actions.  They  avoided 
boarding  in  particular,  with  a  very  nat  <ral  feeling  of  abhor- 
rence. They  knew  where  their  strength  lay,  and  they  wo  Id 
have  been  fools  cot  to  make  the  most  of  it.  in  the  aiFair 
between  the  Java  and  Constitution,  for  example,  the 
latter  frigate  was  not  brought  into  close  action  until  the  for- 
mer was  almost  quite  a  wreck,  but  kept  continually  yawing 
away  in  the  smoke,  and  manoeuvring  in  every  possible  atti- 
tude to  shun  the  grapple  of  our  determined  seamen.  Once 
only  was  there  a  chance  of  boarding  the  Constitution,  at 
which  time  "  there  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  on  her  decks  ;" 
and  had  our  people  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  (which 
they  were  prevented  from  doing  only  by  the  fall  of  a  mast) 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  all  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Brown's  horn  would  not  have  recalled  the  runaways  to  their 
posts.  We  do  not  hereby  maintain  that  the  Americans  are 
not  men  of  courage  when  necessity  calls  for  it ;  we  merely 
insinuate  that  they  prefer  the  long-shot  to  the  cutlass,  and 
the  deck  of  their  own  ship  to  that  of  their  enemy,  as  long  at 
least  as  his  colours  are  Hying. 

We  have  no  intention  to  proceed  farther  in  fighting  battles 
over  again,  or  in  correcting  mistakes  in  official  reports. 
Both  sides,  perhaps,  were  guilty  of  exaggeration  and  con- 
cealment ;  for  when  a  man  is  beaten,  he  is  willing  to  find 
other  reasons  than  inferiority  in  strength  and  skill.  The  one 
party  describes  a  ship  as  she  is  rated,  the  other  according-  to 
the  gnns  which  she  actually  mounts  ;  and  thus,  although 
each  speaks  the  truth",  he  makes  room  for  a  charge  of  insin- 
cerity which  _his  antagonist  will  seldom  fail  to  urge.  With 
all  these  allowances,  however,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  is  some  ground  in  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  for 
the  very  bad  opinion  which  Mr.  James  entertains  of  their 
public  veracity,  and  of  their  unhappy  bias. towards  gasco- 
nade. They  have  a  bombast  in  their  mother  tongue  not  very 
compatible  with  a  precise  statement  of  facts  in  matters  which 
interest  their  national  vanity ;  and  it  'ill  be  owned  by  all 
the  readers  of  iVir.  James's  "  full  and  correct  account,"  that 
he  has  exercised  a  malicious  industry  in  detecting-  their 
slips,  in  all  details  of  numbers,  weight,  and  measure. 

The  only  fault  that  we  have  to  find  with  Janes  i  ,  not  that 
he  is  too  national  ( which  by  the  bye  is  no  small  blemish  ifl 
an  historian)  but  that  ha  does  not  take  sufficient  pains  to 
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trace  our  defeats  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  their  proper 
source,  namely,  the  want  of  professional  skill  in  our  ships' 
companies.      In   many    cases,    indeed,    the   enemy   was    so 
greatly  superior  in  men  and  guns,  that  scarcely  any  degree 
of  courage  and  skill,  could  have  compensated  for  the  odds ; 
yet,  generally  speaking,  the  difference  was  not  so  dispro- 
portionate but   that  science,    aiding  the  native  bravery  of 
Britons,  would  have   counterbalanced  it.      In  the  actions, 
particularly,  which  took  place  between  brigs  and  sloops,  the 
superiority  on  the  side  of  the  Americans,  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  a  couple  of  guns  ;  ours  carrying  twenty  and  theirs 
twenty-two.     Whereas  the  loss  sustained  by  our  vessels  was, 
in  general,  very  severe,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  odds 
against  which  they  had  to  contend.    It  is  in  stating  this  odds 
that  our  author  exposes  himself  to  animadversion ;  for  he 
plays  the  advocate  in  behalf  of  his  countrymen  to  a  very 
great  length,  whilst  his  business  was  to  give  a  bare  state- 
ment of  facts,  and,  indeed,  appears  throughout  to  have  writ- 
ten under  a  certain  degree  of  soreness,  which  naturally  cre- 
ates suspicion  in  the  mind  of  his  reader.     He  does  not  al- 
together conceal,  it  is  true,  that  many  of  our  officers  were 
culpably  remiss  in  the  essential  articles  of  discipline  and 
drill ;  that  the  men  were  set  to  polish  shot  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  practising  at  their  guns  ;  that  the  equipment  in 
several  of  our  war-ships  on  the  American  station  was  shame- 
fully  incomplete,    insomuch,    indeed,  that  in  one  of  them 
(the  Epervier)  many  of  the  guns  broke  loose  from  their  fas- 
tenings at  the  first  fire,  and  were  very  near  going  overboard ; 
still  he  labours  hard   to  make  out  that  the  enemy's  success 
was  mainly  owing  to  his  larger  ships  and  more  numerous 
crews.     The  Americans,  no  doubt,  claimed  much  more  than 
they  were  entitled  to,  gasconading  in  a  style  very  little  cre- 
ditable to  full  grown  men,  and  which,  of  itself  indeed,  proved 
that  they  were  not  much  accustomed  to  victory  ;  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  deny  that  they  were  to  a  consider- 
able extent  successful,  or  why  we  should  conceal  that  they 
owed  their  success,  in  no  small  degree,  to  their  superior  ac- 
quirements in  naval  gunnery.     They  are  not  likely  to  catch 
us  napping  again. 

We  should  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  Salami's 
book,  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  we  have  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  Mr.  James,  chiefly  because  the  first  fruits 
of  our  reformed  tactics  were  exhibited  in  the  attack  upon 
Algiers.  Of  the  bombardment,  however,  Mr.  Abraham 
Salami  has  very  little  to  say,  being,  as  he  himself  confesses, 
more  dead  than  alive  from  the  moment  the  guns  beg^n  to 
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play.  As  interpreter  he  was  sent  ashore  in  company  with 
a  lieutenant,  with  Lord  Exmonth's  ultimatum  to  the  Dey, 
having  orders  not  to  remain  longer  than  two  hours  for  an 
answer.  The  time  being  expired  and  no  reply  made,  we 
hoisted  the  signal,  says  our  author,  that  "  no  answer  had 
been  given;"  and  began  to  row  away  towards  the  Queen 
Charlotte. 

"  At  this  time,"  he  continues,  "  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  out 
of  danger ;  for  knowing  their  perfidious  character,  and  observing 
that  Lord  Exmouth,  on  his  seeing  our  signal,  immediately  gave 
orders  to  the  fleet  to  bear  up,  and  every  ship  to  take  her  position 
for  the  attack,  I  had  great  fear  that  they  (the  Algerines)  would 
fire  upon  us  ;  in  short,  till  I  reached  the  Queen  Charlotte  1  was 
more  dead  than  alive.  After  I  had  given  my  reports  to  the  admiral 
of  our  meeting  with  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  our  remaining 
there,  &c.  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  how  his  lordship  was  altered 
from  what  I  left  him  in  the  morning ;  for  I  knew  his  manner  was 
in  general  very  mild,  and  now  he  seemed  to  me  all  jightfal  as  a 
^fierce  lion,  which  had  been  chained  in  his  cage  and  set  at  liberty. 
With  all  that  his  Lordship's  answer  to  me  was,  *  Never  mind,  tve 
shall  see  noto;'  and  at  the  same  time  he  turned  towards  the  officers 
and  said,  '  be  ready  /'  whereupon  I  saw  every  one  standing  with 
the  match,  or  the  string  of  the  luck  in  his  hand,  most  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  word  'Jire.'  '* — "  During  this  time  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte in  a  most  gallant  and  astonishing  manner  took  up  a  position 
opposite  the  head  of  the  mole,  and  we  let  go  the  anchor  at  three 
quarters  past  two  o'clock,  within  eighty  yards  from  the  mole  head 
batteries  ;  but  afterwards,  having  found  that  we  had  not  more  than 
two  feet  water  under  the  bottom  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  his  lord- 
ship let  go  the  cable  for  twenty  yards  more  ;  and  so  we  were  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  mouths  of  their  guns;  and  when  Lord 
Exmouth  took  a  position  in  such  a  masterly  style  that  not  more 
than  four  or  five  guns  could  bear  upon  us  from  the  mole :  though 
we  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  all  their  other  batteries  and  musketry, 
we  gave  them  three  cheers ;  and  the  batteries  as  well  as  the  walls 
being  crowded  with  troops,  they  jumped  on  the  top  of  the  parapets 
to  look  at  us,  for  our  broadside  was  higher  than  their  batteries ;  and 
they  were  quite  surprized  to  see  a  three-decker,  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  so  close  to  them.  From  what  I  observed  of  the  captain  of 
the  port's  manner,  and  of  their  confusion  inside  of  the  mole,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  even  themselves  were  not  aware  of  what  they  were 
about,  nor  of  what  we  meant  to  do :  because  according  to  their  judg- 
ment, they  thought  that  we  should  have  been  terrified  by  their  for- 
tifications, and  not  advance  so  rapidly  and  closely  to  the  attack. 
In  proof  of  this  I  must  observe  that  at  this  point  their  guns  were 
not  even  loaded ;  and  they  began  to  load  them  after  the  Queen 
Charlotte  and  almost  all  the  fleet  had  passed  their  batteries.  At  a 
few  minutes  before  three  the  Algerines,  from  the  eastern  battery  > 
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fired  the  first  shot  at  the  Impregnable,  which  with  the  Superb  and 
Albion  was  astern  of  the  other  ships,  to  prevent  them  from  coming 
in;  (hen   Lord  Exmouth   having  seen  only  the  smoke  of  the  gun 
before  the  sound  reached  him,  said  with  great  alacrity,  "  That  will 
do  ;  fire  mi,  fine Jelluws  !*'  and  I  am  sure  that  before   his  lordship 
had  finished  these  words,  our  broadside  was  given  with  great  cheer- 
ing, which  was  fired  three  times  within  five  or  six  minutes ;  and  at 
the  same  instant  the  other  ships  did  the  same      This  first  hre  was 
so  terrible  that  they  say  more  than  five  hundred  persons  were  killed 
and  wounded  by  it.     And  I  believe  this  because  there  was  a  great 
crowd  of  people  in  every  part,  many  of  whom  after  the  first  dis- 
charge I  saw  running  away   under   the   wails,   like  dogs,  walking 
upon  their  hands  and  feet.     After  the  attack  took  place  on  both 
sides  in  this  horrible  manner,  immediately  the  sky  was  darkened 
by  the  smoke,  the  sun  completely  eclipsed,  and  the  horizon  became 
dreary.     Being   exhausted  by   the  heat  of  that   powerful  sun  to 
which  1  was  exposed  the  whole  day ;  and  my  ears  being  deafened 
by  the  roar  of  the  guns,  and  finding  myself  in  the  dreadful  danger 
of  such  a  terrible  engagement,  in  which  I   h ad  never  been  before, 
3  was  quite  at  a  loss  and  like  an  astonished  or  stupid  man,  and  did 
not  know  myself  where  I  was.     At  last  his  lordship  having  per- 
ceived*my  situation,  said,   "  You  have  (tone  your  duty,  nuw go  be- 
low."    Upon  which  I  began  to  descend  from  the  quarter  deck  quite 
confounded  and  terified,  and  not  sure  that  I  should  reach  the  cock- 
pit alive;  for  it  was  most  tremendous  to  hear  the  crushing  of  the 
shot,  to  see  the  wounded   men  brought  from  one  part,   and   the 
killed  from  another  ;  and  especially  at  such  a  time  to  be  among 
English  teamen  !  and  to  witness  their  manners,  their  activity,  their 
courage,  and  their  cheerfulness  during  the  battle  !  it  is  really  most 
overpowering  and  beyond  imagination      On  this  subject  I  wish  to 
give  only  one  remark.     While  1  was  going  below  1  was  stopped 
near  the  hatchway  by  a  crowd  of  seamen  who  were  carrying  two 
wounded  men  to  the  cockpit ;  and  I   had  leisure  to  observe  the 
management  of  those  heavy  guns  of  the  lower  deck.     I  saw  the 
companies  of  the  two   guns  nearest  the  hatchway,  they  wanted 
some  "wadding,  and  began  to  call  "  wadding,  wadding !''  but  not 
having  it  immediately,  two  of  them  swearing,  took  out  their  knives 
and  cut  off  the  breasts  of  their  jackets  where  the  buttons  are,  and 
rammed  them  into   the  guns  instead  of  wadding.     I  was  really  as- 
tonished to  see  such  extraordinary  magnanimity." 

It  was  not  till  after  the  battle,  when  the  ships  had  hauled 
out  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  that  balami  ventured  on 
deck  to  see  his  lordship,  and  to  observe  the  efiect  of  our 
shot  on  the  enemy's  Latteries;  where,  "  instead  of  walis  he 
saw  nothing  but  hei.ps  of  n  buish,  and  a  number  of  people 
drag  ing  the  dead  bodies  ou%." 

"  When  I  met  his  lordship  on  the  poop,  his  voice  was  quite 
hoarse,  and  he  had  two  slight  wounds,  the  one  in  the  cheek,  and 
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the  &rher  m  his  leg.  It  was  indeed  astonishing  to  see  the  coat  of 
his  lordship,  how  it  was  all  cut  up  by  musket  balls  and  by  grape  : 
it  was  behind  as  if  a  person  had  taken  a  pair  of  scissars  and  cut  it 
all  to  pieces.  We  were  all  surprized  at  the  narrow  escape  of  his 
lordship.  After  we  had  anchored,  his  lordship  having  ordered  his 
steward  in  the  morning  to  keep  several  dishes  ready,  gave  a  grand 
supper  to  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and  drank  to  the  health  of  every 
brave  man  in  the  fleet.  We  also  drank  to  his  lordship's  health, 
and  then  every  body  went  to  sleep  almost  like  dead  men.'' 

Then  follow  the  negotiations  with  the  Dey,  in  which 
Mr.  Salami  bore  a  distinguished  part,  and  for  which  he  was 
fully  more  qualified  thao  for  presiding  in  the  roar  of  battle. 
The  details  are  minutely  given  and  are  not  devoid  of  inte- 
rest ;  but  we  have  only  room  for  an  extract  exhibiting  a  very 
natural  and  affecting  picture  of  human  feeling  in  the  case  of 
the  christian  slaves,  when  delivered  up  to  our  squadron. 

"  When  I  arrived  on  shore  it  was  the  most  pitiful  sight  to  see 
all  those  poor  creatures  in  what  a  horrible  state  they  were  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  and  cheerfulness  of  them  when 
our  boats  came  inside  of  the  mole;  I  wished  (o  receive  them  (the 
slaves)  from  the  captain  of  the  port,  by  number,  but  could  not 
because  they  directly  began  to  push  and  throw  themselves  into  the 
boats  by  crowds,  ten  or  twenty  persons  together,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  count  them.  It  was  indeed  a  most  glorious  and  an 
ever  memorably  merciful  act  for  England,  over  all  Europe,  to  see 
these  poor  slaves  when  our  boats  were  shoving  with  them  off  the 
shore,  all  at  once  take  off  their  hats  and  exclaim  in  Italian,  Viva  il 
Re  d'  Ingliterra,  il  padre  etemo!  il  Ammiraglio  Inglese  che  ei  ha 
liberato  da  questo  secondo  inferno.  Long  live  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, the  eternal  father,  and  the  English  Admiral  who  delivered  us 
from  this  second  hell  !" 

The  number  of  captives  thus  delivered,  exceeded  three 
thousand,  and  considering  the  dreadful  sufferings  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  and  end'ired  by  some  of  them  upwards 
of  thirty  \ears,  well  might  they  call  their  captivity  a  second 
hell. 

In  the  above  extracts  we  have  gh  en  the  substance  of  Sa- 
lami's book  as  it  respects  Algiers  ;  but  there  is  a  portion  of 
it,  amounting  to  about  a  hundred  and  forty  pages,  of  a 
more  permanent  interest  than  that  which  we  have  analyzed, 
and  of  which  we  can  merely  mention  the  Subject.  It  is  the 
histdry  of  the  jViamaloiiks,  and  Mohammed  Aly,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  Beys  at  the  citadel  of  (  airo  ;  and  as  Salami 
was  an  eye-witness  of  this  last  horrible  exploit,  his  narra- 
tive presents  to  us  the  only  authentic  account  of  the  murder 
of  those  warlike  chiefs   that  has  yet.  reached  this  country. 
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We  have  been  assured,  too,  by  an  English  officer  who  was 
in  Cairo  shortly  after,  that  Salami's  history  is  strictly  faith- 
ful and  complete. 


Art.  XI.  Voyage  en  Allemagne,  dans  le  Tyrol  et  en  Italie, 
en  1804,  1805,  et  1806.  Par  Madame  de  Heche,  nee 
Contesse  de  Medem  traduit  et  imite  de  V Allemand,  par 
Madame  la  Baronne  de  Montolieu.     4  vols.     Paris.  1818. 

Madame  de  Recke,  Duchess  of  Courland,  being  forced  to 
seek  in  a  climate  milder  than  her  own,  relief  from  the  miseries 
of  debilitated  health,  performed  the  journey  which  figures  in 
the  title-page  of  the  work  before  us,   with   Mr.  Fiedge,  an 
author  and  poet,  much  esteemed  in  Germany,  and  Mr.  Zoega. 
The  observations  in  her  work,  our  authoress  modestly  states, 
are  addressed  to  the  Ladies,  who,  like  herself,  have  not  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  science,  but  have  a  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  a  love  for  antiquity.     This  is,  however, 
like  the  apology  which  many  ladies  think  it  necessary  to  offer 
to  their  guests  at  table,  and  which  never  excites  any  alarm  as 
to  the  entertainment.     The  state  of  her  health  rendered  it  im- 
prudent for  her  to  frequent  often  the  theatres,   or  crowded 
assemblies  ;  but  nature,  the  arts,  manners,  religion,  and  the 
political  constitution  of  the  countries  she  visited,  were  objects 
of  which,  to  use  her  own  expression,  she  felt  bound  (though 
we  do  not  very  well  know  why,)  not  to  lose  sight.     The  style 
is  in  general  pleasing,   and  the  matter  interesting ;   though 
occasionally,  indeed,  Madame  de  llecke  experiences   those 
fits  of  fanatical  sensibility  in  which   Germans,    particularly 
German  ladies,  delight  to  indulge. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Munich  is  highly  praised,  for  its 
arrangements,  and  the  skill  and  humanity  of  the  governor. 

"  He  is  persuaded  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  derangements  of 
the  mind  is  pride  in  men,  and  love  in  women,  and  in  both  sexes 
false  ideas  of  religion." 

Another  institution  at  Munich  greatly  pleased  our  Au- 
thoress. 

"  The  children  of  mendicants,  in  the  town  and  in  the  country, 
are  withdrawn  from  that  contemptible  and  dangerous  condition,  and 
are  collected  into  a  house  where  they  are  educated  at  the  expense  of 
the  government,  and  instructed  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  and 
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they  are  thus  rescued  from  a  life  of  misery  and  vice.  A  portrait  is 
drawn  in  crayon  of  each  young  unhappy  being  as  he  is  at  the  mo- 
ment he  is  brought  thither,  and  under  it  is  written  his  name,  age, 
and  place  of  birth,  as  far  as  is  known.  All  these  drawings  are  pre- 
served in  this  establishment  of  Count  Rumford.  When  his  educa- 
tion is  completed,  and  the  child  is  of  an  age  to  be  put  in  apprentice- 
ship, they  shew  him  his  portrait,  such  as  he  was  when  he  entered  the 
establishment,  and  make  him  suitable  exhortations  as  to  his  future 
good  conduct.  The  King  visits  the  children  every  year,  on  his 
birth-day,  and  takes  account  of  their  progress  in  6tudy,  and  this 
visit  excites  in  them  great  emulation  and  happiness." 

Madame  de  Recke  considers  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment in  abolishing  convents,  and  restraining  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  as  too  precipitate.  We  find,  however,  that  the  same 
means  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  influence  the  public 
mind,  as  were  adopted  when  a  similar  abolition  took  place  in 
Enaland. 


•»■ 


M  There  were  found,"  says  our  authoress,  "  in  the  cloisters,  in" 
struments  of  tortures,  and  the  most  frightful  traces  of  the  power  of 
the  clergy.  In  one  of  the  convents  of  Munich  was  found  the  re- 
mains of  an  officer,  who  a  few  years  before  had  disappeared,  and 
who  was  recognised  by  his  sash  and  uniform.  They  discovered 
confession  seats,  provided  with  traps  and  subterraneous  passages, 
one  of  which  terminated  in  the  theatre." 

These  stories,  it  seems,  were  told  her  by  one  of  the  autho- 
rities of  the  police,  and  she  recounts  them  as  undoubted. 

The  lithographic  art  at  Munich  has  been  brought  to  such 
perfection,  that  fac  similes  of  manuscripts,  notes  of  music, 
and  all  kinds  of  drawings,  are  exactly  printed. 

"  One  is  astonished  at  the  perfection  and  rapidity  with  which  all 
these  prints  are  made.  And  the  artist  assures  us,  that  in  this  way 
he  can  multiply  great  landscapes,  and  all  other  objects  of  the  kind. 
The  mechanical  process  of  this  ingenious  invention  is  yet  a  secret ; 
but  its  inventor,  Mr.  Sennefelder,  offers  to  communicate  it  for  a 
reasonable  recompense.  The  art  will  one  day  become  the  rival  of 
printing  and  engraving.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  most  urgent  necessity. 
The  father  of  the  inventor  was  a  player,  who  died,  and  left  a  widow 
and  six  children  in  the  greatest  misery.  The  eldest  son,  an  intel- 
ligent and  sensible  young  man,  who  in  vain  sought  to  make  his 
fortune  on  the  stage,  fell  into  a  melancholy  which  brought  him 
to  the  eve  of  becoming  a  victim  to  despair.  In  this  diposition,  he 
v/ent  one  day  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  with,  perhaps,  the  cul- 
pable intention  of  terminating  his  misfortunes  and  his  life.  By  ac- 
cident he  took  up  a  stone  that  lay  at  his  feet.  It  was  a  slate,  upon 
which  was  a  fine  representation  of  moss.  He  examined  it ;  the 
thought  arose  in  his  mind  of  making  an  artificial  imitation.    He 
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made   some  trial* ;  success  crowned  his  efforts,  and  the  art  was 
invented." 

As  our  traveller  approaches  the  Tyrol,  the  country  becomes 
more  romantic,  and  her  mind  experiences  a  corresponding 
eiTect.  Here  every  valley  has  its  traditions,  and  every  ruined 
castle,  towering  on  the  mountain's  top,  has  its  tale  of  other 
time-,  which  the  tenacious  minds  of  the  peasantry  still  retain, 
and  impart  to  the  stranger. 

The  Tyrol  is  the  most  southern,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
highest  region  in  Germany.  All  the  different  climates  in  the 
world  are  here  brought,  into  the  same  vicinity.  In  the  same 
view  may  be  seen  the  (lowers  of  the  spring-,  and  the  snow  of 
winter — fertile  valleys,  and  fields  of  ice — hills  clad  with  trees 
and  rank  vegetation,  besides  lofty  and  barren  rocks .  As  bis 
distance  is  greater  or  less  from  the  ice,  in  the  space  of  six 
miles,  the  traveller  is  warmed  by  the  soft  gales  from  Italy,  or 
chilled  by  the  blasts  of  the  North.  The  Solstein,  situated 
near  Inspruck,  is  the  lowest  mountain  in  the  Tyrol,  yet  it  rise? 
6900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  these  mountains  are 
formed  lakes  and  rivers,  which,  issuing  from  eternal  snows, 
embellish  the  country ;  but  when  the  snows  melt,  thev  over- 
flow their  banks,  and  spread  havock  and  devastation  far  and 
•wide,  sweeping  before  them  earth,  stones,  and  even  entire 
forests.  Terrific  avalanches  of  ice  and  snow,  and  glaciers  of 
vast  extent  are  also  amongst  the  grand  phenomena  of  the 
country.  The  glacier  of  Oegthalea  is  said  to  be  fifteen  miles 
long,  and  four  broad.  For  the  purpose  of  visiting  these 
glaciers,  it  is  necessary  to  go  in  a  party,  a  rope  being  extended 
from  one  person  to  another,  so  that  if  any  one  fall  into  any 
opening,  the  united  strength  of  the  party  may  draw  him  out. 
In  1770,  an  immense  mass  of  ice  was  thrown  from  the  Oegthal 
on  the  Rosenthal,  (valley  of  roses,)  and  covered  a  space  of  an 
hundred  acres  of  cultivated  land.  This  vast  mass  the  follow- 
ing \ear  augmented,  and  encroached  also  on  the  valley  of 
"Voralberg*.  'When  a  vast  body  of  ice  is  precipitated  into  a 
narrow  valley,  it  stops  up  the  water,  which  forms  a  lake,  and 
should  the  ice  give  way,  drowns  the  country  below  it.  In 
passing  through  the  vaflies  in  spring,  when  masses  of  snow 
and  ice  overhang  the  road,  it  is  an  useful  precaution  for  the 
traveller,  before  approaching  the  spot,  to  fire  his  pistols,  liiaf 
by  the  agitation  of  the  air,  that  which  is  ready  to  fall  may  bs 
brought  down  ;  and  after  that,  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the 
sound  of  the  bells  of  the  horses,  that  no  percussion  of  the 
aif  may  cause  any  to  fall  at  the  time  he  passes.  The  his- 
tories of  the  Tyrol,  from  the  earliest  period,  record  terrible 
accidents  caused  by  the  avalanches  of  snow  and  ice,  .and  stiJj 
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more  terrific,  of  the  falling  of  huge  rocks,  and  even  the  whole 
side  of  a  mountain.  The  Tyrolese  peasants  do  not,  however, 
on  that  account,  go  to  seek  another  country,  but,  with  an 
attachment  to  their  native  soil,  and  a  perseverance  almost 
incredible,  they  endeavour  to  recover  back  their  lands  from 
the  devastation  of  nature.  As  lives  are  often  lost,  and  severe 
bodily  injury  sustained  by  those  who  may  chance  to  survive, 
such  calamities  excite  the  charitable  compassion  of  the  hu- 
mane. Madame  de  Recke  mentions  the  honourable  bene- 
volence of  a  shepherd,  who  devoted  the  savings  of  his  whole 
life,  together  with  the  contributions  which  kis  example  was 
the  means  of  raising,  to  the  foundation  of  an  hospital  for  the 
relief  of  the  unfortunate  traveller. 

The  Tyrolese  on  the  side  of  the  country  adjacent  to 
Germany,  leave  their  homes  in  the  spring,  and  return  in  au- 
tumn with  their  gains.  Those  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains seek  employment  in  Italy  during  the  cold  of  winter,  and 
return  to  their  families  in  the  spring.  A  numerous  population 
in  a  barren  country,  require  the  full  exercise  of  their  faculties 
to  devise  every  method  by  which  a  subsistence  may  be  pro- 
cured. Breeding  Canary  birds  employs  the  industry  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  every  peasant  is,  from  his  infancy,  accus- 
tomed to  use  his  rifle  in  hunting  the  chamois.  It  is  this  latter 
occupation,  which  renders  them  such  expert  marksmen,  and 
gives  them  that  energetic  enterprise,  and  presence  of  mind  in 
danger,  for  which  they  are  so  remarkably  distinguished. 

"  I  am  told,"  says  our  authoress,  "  that  one  of  these  chamois 
hunters,  not  long  ago,  fell  into  a  deep  crevice  of  ice.  At  first  he 
saw  only  a  dreadful  death  before  him,  but  by  means  of  his  hunting 
knife  he  saved  himself.  He  cut  out  a  step  in  the  ice,  then  mounted 
upon  it  and  cut  out  another,  and  thus,  after  cutting  one  hundred 
and  twenty  steps,  he  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  abyss." 

In  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  effect  of  constitutional 
liberty  more  apparent  than  in  Tyrol.  In  the  country  of  Saltz- 
burgh,  subject  to  the  House  of  Bavaria,  the  inhabitants  live  in 
misery,  and  their  intellectual  faculties  seem  paralysed;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Tyrolese,  subject  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
being  in  the  possession  of  freedom,  manifest  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  energy  of  mind.  The  inhabitants  are  divided  into 
four  classes  ;  the  nobles,  the  burghers,  the  clergy,  and  tire 
peasants,  and  from  each  class  deputies  are  sent  to  the  diet. 
The  nobility  are  not  now  the  richest  order,  and  the  finest 
houses  are  the  property  of  the  merchants.  The  deputies  of 
the  peasants  are  those,  who  in  the  diet  make  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition  to  such  measures  of  government  as  they 
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conceive  to  be  contrary  to  their  interest,  or  encroaching  on 
their  privileges.  Almost  all  the  peasants  are  armed,  and 
form  a  well  disciplined  militia  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 
They  choose  their  own  officers,  but  permit  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  propose  the  half  of  them.  The  noble  resistance  with 
which  they  encountered  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops, 
even  when  abandoned  by  the  Austrian  army,  and  the  victories 
gained  over  veterans,  in  which  women  and  children  contri- 
buted to  the  success,  will  ever  hand  down  a  glorious  memorial 
of  their  patriotism  and  valour. 

Madame  de  Recke  thence  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  stopped 
some  time  at  Verona.  At  the  modern  theatre  there  she 
makes  the  usual  remark  which  strikes  every  foreigner,  that  the 
Italians  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  business  going  forward 
on  the  stage,  and  assemble  in  the  theatre  as  being  the  most 
commodious  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  as  a  lounge  to 
pass  away  the  evening.  A  loud  bravo,  occasionally  expressed 
at  an  interesting  scene,  is  offered  as  a  consolation  to  the  per- 
formers, and  to  keep  them  from  becoming  as  indifferent  as  the 
spectators.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  at  Verona,  our 
authoress  finds,  or  chooses  to  find,  an  assassination  committed, 
and  informs  us,  that  a  lady  next  expressed  great  anxiety  lest 
the  poor  assassin  should  not  be  able  to  make  his  escape. 

"  It  is  about  a  year,"  said  this  lady,  "  since  the  person  who  has 
been  assassinated  occasioned  the  assassin  strong  grounds  of  jealousy, 
and  he  has  watched  him  ever  since,  with  the  design  of  punishing 
him,  and  has  at  last  found  his  revenge.  We  Italians,  are  good 
people  if  one  does  not  offend  us ;  but  we  never  forgive,  and  retain 
for  years  the  remembrance  of  an  injury,  till  we  have  found  the 
means  to  satisfy  our  vengeance.  We  do  not  know  how  to  love  or 
hate  by  halves." 

Such  reflections  on  the  national  character,  might  at  one 
time  have  been  offered  to  the  world  as  a  solution  of  the  fre- 
quency of  assassination  in  Italy.  The  main  cause  however, 
was  a  defective  police,  and  the  asylum  which  a  murderer  found 
if  he  could  but  reach  a  church,  which  in  any  town  in  that 
country  never  could  be  far  distant.  Such  things  are  now 
happily  mere  matter  of  history.  The  abolition  of  sanctuaries 
for  guilt,  and  the  excellent  system  of  police  first  introduced 
by  the  French,  and  since  kept  up  in  full  vigour,  have  ren- 
dered murders  as  rare  as  in  most  countries  of  Europe. 

At  Padua  Madame  dc  Recke  is  pleased  to  give  vent  to  a 
fantastic  sensibility,  to  fits  of  which  she  is  frequently  liable. 
She  mourns  over  the  fallen  glory  of  an  university,  honoured 
by  having  amongst  it's  professors  the  immortal  Galileo,  and 
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amongst  its  students  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Stefano,  Battoni,  the 
great  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden.  Instead  of  the  thousands  who  once  crowded  to 
Padua  for  instruction,  about  three  hundred  is  now  the  num- 
ber. The  memory  of  Tartini,  called  by  the  Italians  il  maestro 
delle  nazione,  is  still  held  in  high  respect  as  a  musician,  phi- 
losopher, and  lawyer.  If  the  local  glory  of  Padua  has  been 
diminished,  the  progress  of  learning  and  science  has  been 
equally  remarkable,  and  it  is  now  less  frequented  for  this  rea- 
son chiefly,  that  in  innumerable  other  seminaries  of  learning 
the  same  advantages  may  now  be  obtained  which  were  for- 
merly to  be  found  in  Padua  alone. 

At  Modena  Madame  de  Recke  learned  the  following  anec- 
dote of  the  introduction  of  liberty  and  equality  into  that  city. 

"  The  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  in  the  grand  square  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  populace,  and  a  feast  of  the  people  was  commanded,  and 
it  was  understood  that  whoever  would  not  attend  would  expose 
himself  to  punishment,  and  that  even  age  and  sickness  would  not 
be  an  excuse.     Persons  of  property  were  obliged  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence,  and  to  give  up  their  plate  for  the  occasion.     The  feast  took 
place  in   the  square,  in  front  of  the  Grand  Duke's  palace.     In  the 
middle  was  a  high  tribune,  where  Buonaparte  placed  himself,  and 
around  him  were  the  dining  tables.     The  order  was  given  that  as 
equality  of  rank  was  now  established,  every  one  ought  to  sit  where 
accident  might  place  him,  without  the  least  distinction.  The  eager- 
ness of  the  mob  to  take  the  best  seats,  and  to  mix  amongst  the  no- 
bility, would  have  occasioned  great  confusion  if  the  servants,  by 
their  own  accord,  had  not  surrounded  their  masters,  under  pretext 
of  sitting  beside  those,  behind  whom  they  had  stood  the  day  before. 
In  that  manner  they  kept  off  the  crowd,  and  prevented  their  mas- 
ters from  being  insulted,  and  themselves  observed  towards  them  the 
usual  respect.     At  every  toast  which  was  drank  to  the  sound  of 
martial  music,  General  Buonaparte  from  the  high  tribune,  with  his 
hat  upon  his  head,  bowed  on  all  sides.     A  heavy  rain  came  on,  and 
set  respectable  people  at  liberty,  as  permission  was  given  to  those 
who  wished  it,  to  go  home.  But  the  populace,  persuaded  that  they 
had  a  right  to  it,   were  for  taking  possession  of  the  plate,  but  this 
the  general  would  not  permit,  and  the  soldiers  repulsed  the  plun- 
derers, and  gave  them  to  understand  that  all  property  was  not  yet 
become  common,  and  so  the  plate  was  removed  in  a  tranquil  way." 

The  following  scene  of  Italian  vengeance  is  related  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  near  the  lake  of  Bolsena.  Three  French  of- 
ficers had  quarrelled  with  the  postmaster  at  St.  Lorenzo, 
about  the  payment  of  the  horses.  The  postillion  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  quarrel,  but  expressed  no  outward  marks  of  re- 
sentment. On  arriving  at  a  steep  hill*  he  begged  with  great 
respect  the  officers  to  alight  to  ease  the  horses.    He  then 
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whipped  his  horses,  galloped  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  the  first 
house,  took  out  his  horses,  set  fire  to  the  carriage  and  went  oft'. 
The  travellers  who  walked  slowly,  on  arriving,  found  to  their 
great  surprise  their  carriage  and  effects  in  flames. 

The  solitary  and  desolate  campagnia  di  Roma,  excites  the 
usual  feelings  in  our  authoress  as  she  approaches  the  eternal 
city. 

A  funeral  at  Rome  is  very  correctly  and  strikingly  describ- 
ed in  these  words  :  — 

"  We  perceived  in  the  Corso,  in  broad  day  light,  an  assemblage 
of  figures  resembling  spectres.  It  was  a  funeral  approaching.  The 
mournful  appearance  made  the  deeper  impression  on  my  mind  from 
its  being  contrasted  with  the  joyful  crowd  in  the  Corso.  A  high 
cross  hung  in  black  silk  preceded.  In  the  procession  before  the 
corpse  marched  several  priests,  with  tapers  in  their  hands,  then  se- 
veral figures  wrapt  in  white  cloth,  members  of  a  religious  societj', 
came  afterwards ;  then  another  religious  society,  dressed  in  black. 
The  bier,  which  was  gilt  with  the  most  beautiful  ornaments,  con- 
trasted much  with  the  gloominess  of  the  solemnity.  Upon  it  was 
laid  out  the  corpse  of  a  young  lady.  The  cold  hand  of  death  had 
not  yet  extinguished  all  her  charms  Her  cheeks  were  still  slightly 
tinged.  A  violet  dress  covered  her  handsome  tall  figure,  without 
hiding  it.  Her  pale  forehead  was  surrounded  by  curls  of  her  black 
hair,  and  a  white  veil  still  floated  around  her." 

We  are  told  the  following  story  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  : 

"  A  young  girl  still  quite  innocent,  saw  this  statue,  and  retained 
the  image,  in  the  bottom  of  her  soul.  She  thought  without  ceas- 
ing, upon  it,  and  by  degrees  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  She  came 
back  several  times  from  the  village  where  she  lived,  to  offer  to  her 
Apollo  garlands  of  flowers,  and  shed  before  him  involuntary  tears. 
Alas!  her  love  cannot  reanimate  him,  and  the  miracle  of  Pygma- 
lion will  not  be  renewed  on  her  account." 

A  quarter  of  Rome,  called  the  Ghetto  is  inhabited  by  Jews, 
who  there  unchanged  by  surrounding  circumstances,  manifest 
the  same  peculiarities  as  in  other  countries.  They  have  per- 
mission to  enjoy  the  rites  of  their  own  religion.  Formerly 
they  v*  ere  subject  to  severe  hardships.  They  were  also  forced, 
at  certain  times,  to  attend  the  service  in  the  Christian 
churches,  and  to  hear  sermons  abusive  of  their  own  faith,  and 
intended  to  convert  them.  At  present,  there  are  sermons 
preached  every  Friday  in  Lent  for  this  purpose,  and  such  Jews 
as  are  inclined  to  examine  the  t.  uth  of  the  Christian  faith  attend ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  a  lucrative  argument,  v.  ell  known  to  be  ef- 
fectual with  the  children  of  Israel,  rewards  their  good  inten- 
tions.    The  baptism  of  a  converted  Jew,  is  celebrated  with 
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great  pomp.  OUir  authoress  was  present  at  one  of  them,  and 
heard  a  sermon  from  the  pope's  Vicar,  who  preached  with  a 
warmth  and  "eloquence,  and  enforced  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity,, so  as  at  once  to  touch  the  heart,  an  J  enlighten  th a 
tmderstaridin|j  of  his  audience. 

Madame  de  »?ecke  proceeded  from  Some  to  Naples, 
where  the  Sne  hay,  the  Barnes  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  unequalled 
scenery  or  the  whole  vicinity,,  call  forth  of  course,  aU  the  sen- 
sibility of  her  soul,  which  finds  vent  in  much  animated  des- 
cription. 

Our  authoress  had  a  long-  interview  with  the  Pcpe,  at  tha 
usual  place  where  he  admits  females  to  that  honor,  in  th& 
garden  of  his  summer  palace,  on  the  Quirinal  Hill  ;  being  in- 
troduced  by  the  Countess  Von   Khevenh  \\  er,  ■  wife  of  the 
Austrian  ambassador.     After  kissing  his  holinass's  hand,  she 
had  the  honour  of  sitting  near  him  on  a  sopha,  the  rest  of  her 
company  sat  opposite.     The  conversation  at  first  was   res- 
pecting- the  cities  of  Rome  and  Petersburg!*,  the  oldest  and 
the  newest  capitals  in  the  world;  on  which  the  holy  father 
complimented  the  genius  of  the  sovereign  city  of  the  north,  in. 
its  establishing  the  usages  of  civilized  society;  and  conduct- 
ing by  the  force  of  reason,  barbarous  nations  to  improvement 
and    happiness.      The  unfortunate  events  which  have  con- 
v.iised  Europe,  were  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  religion  in  all 
countries,  and  particularly  in  France  ;  and  the  mischievous 
influence  of  the  infidel  writings  of  the  philosophers  of  that 
country,  and  of  the  selfishness  of  character  which  they  tended: 
to  produce,   relaxing  and  destroying  all  principles  of  moral 
obligation. 

At  this  interview  Madame  de  Recke  manifested  for  tha 
Pope  a  respect  approaching  to  adoration.  Some  of  the  at- 
tendants felt  at  -feast  an  equal  share  of  veneration. 

"  During  our  conversation,"  says  she,  "  the  Pope  tooji  up  a 
Sower  which  fell  on  the  ground  from  the  trimming  of  the  gown  of 
one  of  the  ladies,  and  gave  it  to  her.  The  servant  of  this  lady.  at* 
Hungarian,  who  had  seen  this,  prayed  his  mistress  to  give  hira  this 
flower  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  Pope,  which  could  have  no  virtue 
with  the  lady,  not  being  a  Catholic.  Having  obtained  the  flower, 
he  was  full  of  joy,  and  assured  us,  he  would  bequeath  it  to  his  fa- 
mily as  a  holy  relic,  which  would  draw  down  upon  them  the  bless- 
ings of  heaven.'51 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Madame  de  Recke.  Her  vo- 
lumes have  afforded  us  considerable  satisfaction,  they  are  full 
of  anecdotes,  and  animated  pictures  of  nature,  with  much 
sensible,  though  seldom  very  profound  reflection. 
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Art.  XII.  The  House  of  Atreus,  and  the  House  of  Laius  ; 
Tragedies  founded  on  the  Greek  Drama :  with  a  Preface 
on  the  Peculiarities  of  its  Structure  and  Moral  Principles, 
and  other  Poems.  By  John  Smith,  formerly  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.     8vo.     pp.  298.    10s.  Qd.    Nunn.  1819. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  some  talent,  but  his 
hook  is  not  good,  nor  can  we  conscientiously  recommend  it  to 
our  readers  as  likely  to  contribute  much  to  their  gratification. 
The  object  which  he  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself  is  one 
in  which  higher  endowments  than  his  own  would  probably 
have  failed,  and  for  the  attainment  of  which  we  do  not  see 
that  he  possesses  any  peculiar  qualification.  We  are  even 
disposed  to  doubt,  whether  with  all  his  familiarity  with  the 
Greek  tragedians,  he  has  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  those  more  striking  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
tone  and  structure  of  that  drama,  or  any  very  discriminating 
relish  for  that  which  constitutes  its  particular  charm.  The 
style  of  his  preface  in  the  first  instance,  led  us  to  this  suspi- 
cion, which  we  think  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  attempt  itself,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
executed. 

We  are  not  about  to  trouble  our  readers  with  any  genera! 
disquisition  on  the  Greek  tragedy;  though  perhaps  the  sub- 
stance of  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  respecting  its  me- 
rits, might  be  explained  in  a  very  few  words.  It  is  very  clear, 
that  the  chief  source  of  misunderstanding  on  the  subject  of 
the  dramatic  systems  prevailing  among  different  people,  and 
at  different  periods,  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  assumption  which 
the  advocates  of  any  particular  system  are  accustomed  to 
make  of  a  certain  standard  of  rule  and  decorum  to  which  all 
such  productions  are  to  be  referred ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that 
it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  dramatic  representation  to  adapt 
itself  throughout  every  thing  in  its  economy  which  is  extrin- 
sic to  the  great  and  common  purpose  of  delighting  by  an 
imitative  representation  of  human  character  and  passion,  to 
the  ordinary  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people  to  which  it 
is  addressed  ;  and  its  form  and  construction  will  thus  neces- 
sarily have  a  reference  to  feelings  into  which  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible that  a  foreigner  can  ever  enter.  It  is  thus  that  we 
are  so  far  from  being  surprised,  that  a  Parisian  should  feel 
disgusted  by  what  he  calls  the  monstrosities  of  Shakspeare, 
that  it  is  the  expression  of  an  opposite  sentiment  only,  which 
would  excite  our  wonder,  and  perhaps  our  mistrust.  For 
we  confess,  we  have  very  little  confidence  in  the  reality  of 
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that  admiration  for  our  bard,  which  a  few  among  the  class  of 
French  literateurs  have  taken  occasion  to  profess.  We  should 
have  much  hesitation  in  crediting-  it,  from  a  mere  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  and  we  think  our  scep- 
ticism is  completely  justified  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
expressed  their  enthusiasm.  We  do  not  recollect  an  instance 
ofany  one  of  the  French  admirers  of'Shakspeare,  who  has  not 
spoken  of  him  in  a  manner  which  betrayed  an  utter  insensi- 
bility to  his  proper  and  distinctive  merits,  and  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  the  whole  scheme  and  system  of  his  drama.  We 
are  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  same  might  be  affirmed  of 
those  among  us,  who  profess  an  exclusive  passion  for  French 
tragedy.  For  ourselves,  at  least,  we  do  not  scruple  to  avow, 
that  persuaded  as  we  are  of  the  very  great  and  singular  merit 
which  Racine  cannot  but  possess,  we  are  so  little  alive  to  it, 
that  we  never  yet  got  through  one  of  his  plays  without  a  sen- 
sation of  effort  and  weariness  very  little  alleviated  by  our  oc- 
casional perception  of  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  the  ex- 
pression and  versification  ;  and  in  fact,  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  met  with  any  one  else,  whose  real  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject we  did  not,  after  some  slight  cross-examination,  infer  to 
coincide  pretty  accurately  with  our  own. 

Now  if  such  be  the  case  in  the  instance  of  two  neighbour- 
ing and  contemporary  nations,  living  in  a  state  of  continual 
intercourse  with  one  another,  and  under  no  essentially  diffe- 
rent circumstances  of  religious  or  civil  polity,  .it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  same  causes  should  not  operate  in  an  infinitely 
stronger  degree,  in  the  case  of  the  theatre  of  a  people  like  the 
Greeks,  who  flourished  two  thousand  years  ago,  under  cir- 
cumstances not  merely  different,  but  absolutely  the  reverse 
of  our  own  in  almost  every  point  of  religion,  of  government, 
and  social  habits ;  accordingly  we  do  not  believe  it  is  possible 
for  any  otie  in  the  present  day,  to  enter  properly  into  the  me- 
rits of  the  Greek  drama.  No  doubt  we  can  still  feel  much  of 
the  beauty  of  the  poetry,  and  of  the  occasional  pathos  and 
propriety  of  the  sentiments;  but  we  contend  that  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  we  should  feel  interested  in  them  as  tra- 
gedies, or  be  affected  by  them,  we  will  not  say  in  the  degree, 
but  in  the  m  inner  in  which  they  were  affected  for  whom  they 
were  originally  composed.  In  fact,  it  is  as  remains  of  anti- 
quity, that  they  chiefly  continue  to  delight  us;  as  productions 
of  the  most  renowned  people,  and  the  most  polished  times  of 
the  ancient  world  ;  and  as  awakening  all  our  associations  of 
that  place  and  period  to  which  every  liberal  and  cultivated 
mind  lucks  back  with  sentiments  of  homage  and  admiration, 
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which  even  if  they  be  in  some  respects  exaggerated,  he  is  far 
from  seeking  to  discourage.  Bui  this  is  of  course  quite  foreign 
to  the  question  of  their  intrinsic  merits  as  tragedies  ;  in  the 
kind  of  interest  u  hich,  according  to  the  common  notions  of  the 
present  day,  is  the  peculiar  property  of  that  class  of  produc-r 
tions,  we  apprehend  they  will  for  the  most  part  be  found  very 
deficient ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  warmest  of  their 
professed  admirers  did  he  accurately  analyze  his  feelings  on 
the  subject,  would  discover  that  very  little  of  the  pleasure, 
which  these  works  alien!  him,  was  fairly  resolvable  into  that 
sort  of  gratification  move  appropriately  and  legitimately  re- 
sulling  from  their  excellence  as  dramas. 

But  it  is  now  high  time  to  revert  to  Mr.  Smith,  from  whom 
this  indulgence  of  our  disquisitive  propensities  has  de- 
tained us  longer  than  we  originally  purposed.  His  book 
opens  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  also  takes  occasion  to  dis- 
sert long  and  learnedly  upon  the  Greek  drama,  though  with 
no  great  expense  of  profound  or  original  remark.  However 
we  do  not  mention  this  as  matter  of  blame,  especially  as  the 
dissertation  bears  little  or  no  marks  of  any  pretension  to 
any  such  character.  It  would  have  been  well  had  it  be- 
trayed less  ambition  .of  praise,  of  another  kind,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  which,  the  author  seems  scarcely  to  be  better 
qualified.  Mr.  Smith  has  the  air  of  being  haunted  by  an 
anxiety  to  be  always  airy  and  easy ;  he  seems  continually 
labouring  to  sink  the  scholar  in  the  gentleman,  and  to  relieve 
the  inherent  pedantry  of  his  subject  by  the  playfulness  and 
pleasantry  of  his  maimer  of  discussing  it.  It  is  thus  that  he 
talks  of  the  old  tragic  poets  in  a  tone  of  the  most  gentleman- 
like familiarity  ;  cuts  jokes  without  mercy  upon  the  awkward 
.plicity  of  their  expositions,  and  the  rude  and  inartificial 
Irivance  of  their  plots;  of  which  he  sometimes  gives  us  an 
abstract,  in  a  style  of  burlesque  which  would  do  credit  to  a 
newspaper  critic  when  exercising  all  the  severity  of  his  wit 
upon  an  unfortunate  new  piece.  This  is  surely  very  ill- 
judged  in  Mr.  Smith.  His  peculiar  excellence  does  not 
m  at  all  to  lie  in  the  jocose,  and  he  should  have  been  a 
[e  move  cautious  in  venturing  to  attempt  that,  which  to  be 
endured  at  all  must  be  done  with  no  common  degree  of  skill 
and  happiness. 

Of  the  general  design  and  purport  of  the  book  we  cannot 
give  a  better  or  a  .shorter  account  than  by  extracting  a  pas- 
sage or  two  iVom  the  preface,  in  which  it  is  explained  by  the 
author.  He  is  speaking  of  his  first  piece,  which  he  deno- 
minates "  The  House  of  Atrews." 
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'"  The  Orestiad  of  /Eschyhis  suggested  the  idea  of  the  present 
attempt  to  compress  the  interest  of  several  plays  into  one.  The 
Agamemnon  represents  the  return  and  death  of  that  Chieftain,  the 
Funeral  Offerings,  the  return  of  Orestes  and  punishment  of  Cly- 
temnestra,  and  the  Eumenides,  the  punishment,  trial,  and  acquittal 
of  Orestes  for  her  murder. 

"  The  present  plan  includes  in  the  first  Act,  the  Agamemnon : 
in  the  second,  the  Funeral  Offerings  is  combined  frith  the  Electra 
of  Sophocles,  a  few  passages  from  Euripides,  and  such  parts  of  the 
Eumenides,  as  it  vvas  thought  would  bear  modern  representation ; 
and  the  third  Act,  comprising  the  performance  of  the  conditions, 
on  which  the  Oracle  had  granted  pardon  to  Orestes,  winds  up  the 
eventful  history  of  the  House  of  Atreus  by  a  well- contrived  moral 
compensation  for  his  matricidal  guilt. 

u  There  is  little  deviation  from  the  Agamemnon,  except  in  the 
introduction  of  Electra,  who  expresses  the  fears  and  suspicions 
attributed  to  the  Chorus,  and  the  two  elder  Poets  have  been 
blended  in  the  management  of  the  second  Act  with  the  repentance 
in  Euripides,  which  may  possibly  violate  the  consistent  energy  of 
the  characters,  but  our  nerves  are  not  stiffened  to  the  predestined 
duties  of  an  exclusive  piety  towards  the  Father  founded  on  some 
singular  notions  of  the  different  importance  of  the  relative  obliga- 
tion between  the  child  and  the  father,  and  those  between  the  child 
and  the  mother,  which  would  raise  the  smile  or  the  terror, of  the 
matrons  of  the  present  day."     P.  xxxii. 

**  As  the  Chorus  has  not  generally  been  manageable  in.  the 
hands  of  modern  artists,  and  as  an  integral  part  of  the  play  is  cer- 
tainly not  adapted  to  our  stage,  it  docs  not  appear  until  the  change 
of  the  scene  to  Delphi  in  the  second  Act.  As  the  Eumenides  are 
coequal  Deities  endowed  with  a  particular  sombreness  of  attribute 
and  character,  and  never  appearing  or  acting  separately,  they  na- 
turalty  form  a  Chorus,  to  whom  a  slow  cadenced  measure  of  dia- 
logue seems  most  suitable,  and  the  answers  of  Apollo  have  been 
given  in  verse,  as  the  scene  passes  in  his  own  Temple,  and  as  con- 
sonant to  the  known  custom  of  Oracles.  In  the  Iphigenia,  her 
train  of  Grecian  women,  as  compatriots  and  attendants  on  her 
priestly  character,  fall  very  happily  into  the  shape  of  a  Chorus,  and 
are  occasionally  brought  forward  with  some  chants  not  irrelative 
to  the  passing  scene."     P.  xxxvii. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  detain  our  renders  by  any  length 
of  animadversion  upon  the  nature  of  such  an  attempt  as  this. 
Nothing,  as  we  conceive,  could  be  more  ill-advised  or  betray 
a  greater  misconception  of  ail  that,  is  peculiar  and  distinctive 
in  the  spirit  and  structure  of  the  Grecian  drama.  Mr.  Smith 
himself,  in  different  parts  of  his  preface,  speaks  of  the  "  in- 
tenseness  of  interest  and  energy,  and  distinctness  of  cha- 
racter," which  that  drama  derives  from  t'be  singular  simplicity 
of  its  structure;  of  •'  the  contrast  between  the  paucity  of  its 
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action  and  the  energy  of  its  character,  from  which,  and  the 
stiength  of  situation,  its  interest  is  derived ."— Pref.  p.  xv. 
But  surely  it  would  require  no  great  effort  of  mind  in  Mr, 
Smith  to  perceive  how  little  compatible  was  the  conserva- 
tion of  these  characteristic  features  of  his  originals,  with 
the  plan  he  has  pursued  in  the  attempt  to  adapt  them,  in 
some  degree,  to  modern  taste ;  or  how  utterly  destructive 
the  adoption  of  such  a  system  must  inevitably  prove,  as 
well  to  the  singleness,  and,  as  it  were,  completeness  which 
so  strikingly  distinguish  the  action  of  the  theatre  in  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  characters  of  simplicity  and  intensity  which 
as  decidedly  mark  the  complexion  of  its  passion.  In  fact, 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  awkward  jumble  than 
the  work  of  Mr.  Smith  presents  us:  and  an  uninformed 
reader  would  almost  be  tempted  to  consider  it  as  a  serious 
and  elaborate  experiment  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  pos- 
sible to  combine  all  the  defects  and  absurdities,  both  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  drama,  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
tlie  conveniences  or  excellences  of  either.  By  forming  th« 
several  pieces  of  the  original  poets  into  the  consecutive  acts 
of  one  p'ay,  our  author  has  most  ingeniously  contrived  to 
preserve  all  the  perplexity  and  languor  of  our  five-act  trage- 
dies, but  without  a  particle  of  that  variety  of  action,  or  con- 
tinuity of  interest,  which  after  all  can  scarcely  reconcile  us 
to  their  length.  In  the  tragedies  before  us,  the  action  and 
interest  of  the  several  subdivisions  of  the  piece,  close,  with 
the  fall  of  the  cuj  tain,  at  the  end  of  each  successive  act :  a 
peculiarity  of  stincture,  of  the  invention  of  which  Mr.  Smith 
has  incontestibly  all  the  merit;  at  least  we  recollect  no  ona 
among  the  most  violent  repugners  of  the  unities  who  has 
ventured  to  anticipate  him  on  this  point:  the  boldness  and 
originality  of  the  attempt  is  the  more  to  be  admired  a3 
coming  from  a  professed  admirer  of  the  ancient  drama,  as 
limited  by  Aristotelian  restrictions,  and  in  an  avowed  attempt 
to  convey  to  the  English  reader  some  notion  of  the  finest 
remaining  specimens  of  the  great  masters  of  that  school. 

The  notion  is  so  manifestly  absurd  that  we  shall  not  exer- 
cise the  patience  of  our  readers  by  any  further  illustration  of  its 
injudiciousness.  With  respect  to  the  plays  themselves  we  can- 
not say  that  our  author  has  in  any  considerable  degree  re- 
deemed the  misconception  of  his  plan,  by  the  skill  or  talent 
displayed  in  the  execution  of  it.  By  the  nature  of  his  scheme, 
he  was  compelled  to  mingle  in  one  piece  the  productions  of 
three  different  poets,  of  a  style  and  manner  perfectly  dis- 
tinct;  but  not  content  with  this,  he  has  ventured  to  till  up 
the  occasional  blanks  of  his  outline  by  compositions  of  his 
own,  thus  forming  a  strange  rifacciamento  of  ancient  ar.d 
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modern  style  and  sentiment,  of  which  the  incongruity  is  suf* 
ficiently  in  keeping,  with  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
action  and  the  structure.     In  the  alterations  which  he  has 
thought  fitting  to  make  in  the  plots  of  his  originals,  he  has 
hardly  been  more  happy.     He  takes  pains,  to  ridicule  the 
denouement  of  the  Iphigenia,  in  a  tone  of  foolish  burlesque; 
but  he  has  scarcely  mended  the  matter  by  his  own  adaptation 
of  the  piece,  in  which  we  cannot  make  out  any  denouement 
at  all.     If  the  contrivance  of  the  ancient  dramatist  did  not 
suit  his  purpose,  Mr.  Smith  might  have  adopted  the  more 
probable  catastrophe,  by  which  Goethe  has  closed  his  Iphig, 
auf  Tauris,  one  of  the  very  few  imitations  of  the  Grecian 
theatre  which  at  all  approaches  to  the  character  of  calmness, 
simplicity,    and  energy  which  distinguishes  the  great   ori- 
ginals. 

As  a  specimen,  we  give  Mr.  Smith's  catastrophe,  which 
©ur  readers  may  make  out  as  they  can.  Thoas  is  demand- 
ing the  nature  of  that  impurity  which  the  appearances  on  the 
altar  points  out,  as  polluting  the  victim  strangers.  Pylad^s 
confesses  that  the  guilt  of  parricide  rests  upon  one  of  them, 
jmd  the  king  then  proceeds. 

THOAS. 

ee   Curse  on  the  winds  which  brought  ye  and  your  crimes 
Unto  this  land  :  ye've  made  a  coward  of  me  : 
The  veil  which  curtains  o'er  your  fate  or  mine, 
We  hold  between  us,  and  by  truth  alone  * 

We  can  undraw — From  whence  then  sprang  this  blood, 
Or  what  your  race  I 

PVLADES. 

"  From  Delphic  blood  I  sprang— 
The  Son  of  Phocyas. 

THOAS. 

"  Hah,  our  fate  as  yet 
Hangs  on  the  beam — and  thou  ? 

ohestes. 

"  From  Argos— 

THOAS. 

'«  Hah,  'tis  an  ill-omened  name— that  Argos— say„ 
What  Argive  blood  reddens  within  thy  veins? 
Your  lives,  my  fortune,  issue  from  that  blood— 
This  Altar  will  be  cold,  this  temple  bare, 
The  goddess'  self  desert  this  lonely  shrine, 
A  nd  thou  triumphant  sail  again  to  Greece, 
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Leaving  to  us  dishonour  and  despair, 
If  other  circumstance  shall  fit  with  those 
Thou  hast  already  told — they  fit  too  well — 
The  Car  of  Destiny  or  lightly  wheels, 
Or  crushes  ponderous  on  her  forward  road 
The  subject  matter — guiltless  we  may  lose, 
And  thou  may'st  owe  thy  safety  to  thy  crime  ; 
Old  oracles  have  told,  and  we  submit, 
As  bending  to  the  Gods  in  their  decrees, 
«  When  at  this  Altar,  and  before  this  Fane 
And  Sister  Priestess  stands  a  Brother,  doomed 
By  his  own  blood  shed  by  her  hand,  t'atone 
Blood  of  their  own  shed  by  himself,  that  then 
The  pitying  Goddess,  for  her  Priestess'  love 
Foregoes  her  rites,  and  quits  her  Tauric  Fane.' 

PYLADES 

"  Know  then  Orestes,  Agamemnon's  Son  : 
I)ost  thou  acknowledge  thy  predestined  hour  ? 
His  Sister  Priestess  knows  him,  and  we  claim 
The  boon  oracular — if  thy  peevish  faith  . 
Denies  the  truth,  ye've  seen  the  damning  sign 

(Pointing  to  ike  Altar  J — 

Which  tells  thy  Goddess  has  renounced  her  rites. 

( The  Gates  of  the  Temple  are  suddenly  shut,  and 
a  rushing  sound  is  heard.) 

Hear  ye  the  rushing  of  her  wing,  which  bears 
Her  parting  presence  to  our  milder  Greece  ? 
The  Fates,  her  Brother  Phoebus  gave  to  us, 
Are  now  fulfilled — these  Altars  cease  to  glow — 
The  dead  do  live,  a  pleasing  spectre  charms 
Orestes'  eyes,  and  worship  cleansed  from  blood, 
Atones  the  past,  and  stops  the  future  crime.''     P.  113. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  favourable  sample  of  Mr.  Smith's 
powers.  Our  readers  will  better  like  the  following  passages 
from  the  GEdipus  Colonus,  and,  perhaps,  they  may  be  said 
to  afford  a  fairer  specimen  of  the  general  ability  of  the  vo- 
lume. The  part  we  select  forms  the  opening  of  the  Greek 
play,  but  in  Mr.  Smith's  translation  or  adaptation,  it  is,  very 
unnecessarily  and  injudiciously,  we  think,  preceded  by  a 
scene  at  Thebes,  entirely  of  his  own  composition,  between 
the  old  king  and  his  rebellious  children. 

CEDII'US. 

"  Child  of  a  blind  old  man,  do  we  approach 
A  human  dwelling  i1  will  its  roof  receive,. 
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In  his  extremity  of  life  and  ills, 

With  scantiest  kindness  or  the  scantiest  gift 

The  wanderer  CEdipus,  who  little  asks 

And  less  receives  ?     I've  learnt  from  length  of  years 

And  sorrow  and  some  native  pride  of  heart, 

An  inward  uncomplaining  sufferance, 

Which  takes  the  gift,  nor  asks  for  what's  withheld. 

Dost  thou  see  any  one  ?     If  there's  a  seat, 

Lead  me  unto  it.     We  are  strangers,  Child, 

And  must  inquire,  and  bend  submissive  ears 

To  other's  biddings — 'tis  the  Suppliant's  lot. 

ANTIGONE. 

**  Those  distant  walls  with  battlements  and  towers 
Announce  not  less  than  Athens,  and  we  stand 
Within  the  precinct  of  some  sacred  Grove 
Green  with  the  laurel  olive  and  the  vine, 
Behind  whose  sprays  the  songstress  Nightingale 
Pours  her  rich  melody — this  seat  is  rough, 
But  sit  thee  down,  for  long  has  been  thy  way, 
And  sore  the  toil  of  wearied  age  :  here  rest. 

(She  leach  him  to  the  Seat.) 

Q3DIPUS. 

"  This  place,  its  name  ? 

ANTIGONE. 

"  Th'  Hamlet's  name  1  know  not — 

A  citizen  enters. 

u  Stranger,  unto  a  Stranger  kindly  tell 

Tftfs  Hamlet's  name,  or  where  we  may  implore 
Some  hospitable  rights  for  failing  age, 

CITIZEN. 

<l  Rise  up,  old  Man — for  hallowed  is  this  place — 
Where  thou  art  seated,  mortal  may  not  touch. 

CEDIPUS. 

"  What  title  then  is  given  unto  this  place, 
Or  by  what  name  shall  I  invoke  the  Power, 
Its  holy  tenant  ? 

CITIZEN. 

"  Scarcely  by  their  names 
We  dare  invoke  them  :  if  by  any  name, 
The  venerable  Powers,  th'  all-seeing  Powers, 
Daughters  of  Night  and  Earth— 
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CEDIPUS, 

( Starting from  his  Scat) — 

"  Accept,  ye  Powers, 
Your  Suppliant's  homage  !  Ne'er  I  leave  this  Fane 
This  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate,  and  here 
I  set  my  staff:  kind  Stranger,  don't  despise 
A  wanderer,  nor  reject  his  humble  prayer — 
Tell  me  this  place,  what  City  or  what  State  ? 

CITIZEN. 

¥  Noble  thou  seemest,  and  of  generous  birth, 
Though  struck  by  fortune,  and  thy  eager  tone, 
Mysterious  adjuration,  and  an  air 
Of  woe  and  wildness  spread  a  strangeness  o'er  thee* 
This  is  Colonus,  and  we  boast  ourselves 
Athenian  Citizens  — this  awful  Fane 
Is  raised  unto  the  Powers  I  told  thee  of, 
Whom  we  love  not  to  name — Rest  undisturbed 
Until  I  call  the  Citizens  to  hear, 
And  judge  thee  of  thy  purpose  or  thy  wish. 

( He  goes  out.)"     P.  168. 

The  extracts  we  have  given  will,  we  think,  enable  on? 
readers  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  accuracy  of  our  opi= 
liions  respecting  Mr.  Smith's  poetical  talent.  His  best 
pait^  are  those  in  which  he  adheres  most  closely  to  his  ori^ 
ginals,  and  even  in  these  we  think  he  is  generally  less  suc- 
cessful than  former  translators. 
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Cries  out  of  the  Depths  j  Poems  on  sacred  Subjects.  By  Mary  Parsons.  Royal 
ISiuo.     4s.  6d. 

Paradise  Lost;  translated  into  Welch,  in  the  Metre  of  the  Original.  By  W. 
Owen  Pughe.     8vo.     8s. 

Child  Albert;  or,  the  Misanthrope ;  and  other  Poems  imitative  and  original, 
12mo.     5s. 

A  Poetical  Epistle  from  Alma  Mater  to  Lord  Byron.     8vo.     Is. 

The  New  Tory  Guide.     Foolscap  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

The  Fall  of  the  Leaf,  and  other  Poems.     By  Charles  Bucke.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Lays  of  Affection.     By  Margaret  Brown.     Foolscap  8vo.     8s. 

Buonaparte;  an  Epistle  in  Metre  from  St.  Helena.     K'mo;     5s.  6d. 

Philibert ;  a  poetical  Romance.     By  Thomas  Colley  Grattan.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Edmund  and  Anna  ;  a  simple  Rallad.     By  Edward  Green.     12mo.     ?s. 

The  Age  of  Intellect;  or,  Clerical  Shew-folks  a-.d  Wonderful  Lay-folks  ;  a 
Series  of  poetical  Epistles.     By  Francis  Moore,  Physician,      12mo.     6s. 

The  Arab  j  a  Tale.     Svo.     5s,  6d. 

DRAfttATIC. 

Swedish  Patriotism  ;  or,  fhe  Signal  Fire  ;  a  new  Melo  drama,  performing  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Covent-Garden.     By  William  Abbott,  Esq.     2s. 

Dramatic  Scenes;  and  other  Poems.     By  Barry  Cornwall.     12mo.     6s. 

Lyrical  Dramas;  with  Domestic  Hours ;  a  Miscellany  of  Odes  and  Songs.  By 
Cornelius  Neale,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Svo.     9s. 

Zopheir;  a  rejected  Tragedy ;  in  Five  Act* :  with  a  Preface  and  Postscript,  con- 
taining some  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Gifford  with  the  Author.  By  Charles  Sharp, 
Student  of  Law,  Edinburgh.     3s.  6d. 

Mystery  ;  or,  the  Monk  of  St.  Nicholas  ;  a  Tragedy  ;  in  Five  Acts.     3s.  6d. 
Percy's  Masque;  a  Drama;  in  Five  Acts.    4s.  6d. 
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The  Pleasures  of  Want ;  or,  In  Love  and  not  in  Love.     By  a  popular  Author. 
J  Vols.     1J.  Is. 

Elvinglon.     By  Mrs. "Nathan.     3  Vols.     11.  Is. 

Errors  and  their  Consequences  ;  or,  Memoirs  of  an  English  Family.     2  Vols, 
lfemo.     13s. 

Forraan  ;  a  Tale.     3  Vols.     18s. 

TheNewyEra;  or,  Ad  ventures  of  Julien  Dclmonr;  a  French  national  Tale.  By 
Madame  de  Genli^.     4  Vols.     II.  4s. 

New  Tales  of  My  Landlord.     The  Third  Series.     4  Vols.     li.  12s. 

The  Authoress.     By  the  Author  of  Rachel.     8vo.     5s. 
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Dudley.     By  Miss  0  Keefe.     3  Vols.     11.  Is. 

The  Carriage.     By  Maria  Benson.     l2mo.     3s.  6d. 

Robin  Hood  ;  a  Tale  of  (he  older  Time.     2  Vols.     12ruo.     12s. 

Gogmagog  Hall ;  or,  the  Philosophical  Lord  and  the  Governess.  3  Vols.  12mo. 
11.  Is. 

The  History  of  Britannicus  and  his  Sister  Octavia.  By  Miss  Sandham.  lSmo.  6s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

An  Explanation  of  the  various  local  Passages  and  Allusions  in  the  Appeal,  &c. 
of  King's  College  versus  Eton  College.  By  a  late  Scholar.  To  which  are  added, 
Jlemarks  upon  the  Examination  of  the  Provost  of  Etou  College,  before  the  Com- 
mittee.    2s.  6d. 

Critical  and  impartial  Observations  on  the  principal  Pictures  and  Drawings 

exhibited  at  Somerset-House.     By  S -y,  Author  of  several  Treatises  on  Arts 

and  Antiquities. 

Grecian  Stories,  taken  from  the  Works  of  eminent  Historians  ;  with  explanatory- 
Conversations.     By  Maria  Hack.     6s. 

Mathematical  Essays.  By  the  late  William  Spencc,  Esq.  Edited  by  John  F. 
W.  Ferschell,  Esq.     With  a  biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author.     4to.     11.  16s. 

On  the  Mammoth,  or  Fossil  Elephant,  found  in  the  Ice  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
Lena,  in  Siberia;  wilh  a  lithographic  Plate  of  the  Skeleton,  &c.     2s.  6d. 

A  succinct  Statement  of  the  Question  respecting  the  Water  Companies  of  Lon- 
don.    Is. 

A  critical  Examination  of  the  first  Principles  of  Geology.  In  a  Series  of  Essays. 
By  G.  B.  Greenough,  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  F.R.S.  &c.     9s. 

Jndex  Testaceologicus  ;  or,  a  Catalogue  of  Shells,  British  and  Foreign.  By  W. 
Wood,  F.RS.    Crown  8 vo.     14s. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid.  By  Dr.  Cresswell,  M.A.  12mo. 
10s.  6d. " 

Letters  of  Advice,  from  a  Lady  of  Distinction.     12mo.     6s. 

Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  at  London  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce  ;  with  the  Premiums  offered  in  1818.  Vol.  XXXVII. 
10s.  6d. 

Liber  Veritatis ;  or,  a  Collection  of  Prints  after  the  original  Designs  of  Claude  de 
Lorrain.  Executed  by  Richard  Earlom,  in  the  Manner  and  Taste  of  the  Originals. 
Vol.  III.     Folio.     71.  l?s.  6d. 

Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  New  Series. 
8vo.    4s. 

Antiquities  of  Sicily.     By  John  Goldicutt.     Part  II.     Folio.     II.  5s. 

The  Nineteen  Manoeuvres;  precisely  agreeable  to  His  Majesty's  Regulations. 
Offered  as  a  Channel  to  the  elaborate  Tactics  of  General  Sir  David  Pandas,  By 
Piobert  Brereton.     8vo.     5s. 

Naturales  Curiosae  :  Curiosities  in  Natural  History.  By  Joseph  Taylor.  Fools- 
cap.   5s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Kaleidoscope.     By  David  Brewster,  LL.D.     12mo.     6s. 

Bibliotheca  Brittanica ;  or,  a  General  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  ancient  and  modern.  By  Robert  Watt,  M.D.  Part  I.  No.  I. 
4to.     11.  Is. 

A  Coiirhological  Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands.  By  William  Turtan,  M.D.' 
Royal  18mt>.     9s.     Coloured,  14s. 
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General  Zoology.  Bv  the  late  George  Shaw,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Vol.  II.  Two 
Parts.     8vo.     2}.  12s.  6d.     Royal  8vo.     31.  13s.  6d.: 

Principles  of  the  Sciences.     By  Cecil  Hartley,  M. A.     l'2mo.     4s. 

Typographical  Antiquities  of  the  History  of  Printing  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  By  the  late  J.  Ames.  Enlarged  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin. 
Vol.  IV.     4to.     31.  13s.  6d.     Large  Paper,  Folio,  7l.  ?s.  half  bound. 

Logic,  from  the  Germnn  of  Emmanuel  Kant.     By  John  Richardson.     8vo.     9s 

True  Stories  from  Ancient  History.     3  Vols.     1  8mo.     7s.  6d. 

The  Child's  Introduction  to  Thorough  Bass.     4to.     8s.     Half  bound. 

Description  of  the  Process  of  manufaturing  Coal  Gas.  With  Seven  Places.  By 
T.  Accuiu.     8vo.     ll.  5s. 

The  Theory  aad  Practice  of  Gas  Lighting.     By  J.  S.  Peckston.     8vo.     11.1s. 

Medallic  History  of  Napoleon.     Royal  8vo.     31.  13s.  6d. 

Mathematical  Essays.     By  the  late  William  Spence.     4to.     ll.  16s. 

A  copious  Greek  Grammar.  By  A.  Matthias.  Translated  from  the  German. 
By  E.  V.  Blomfield.     2  Vols.     8v'o.     ll.  10s. 

Vieus  of  Society  in  the  North  of  Ireland.     By  John  Gamble,  Esq.     8vo.     12s. 
The  Picture  of  the  Palais  Royal.     !8mo.     5s. 

Sixty  curious  and  authentic  Narratives  and  Anecdotes.  By  John  Cecil,  Esq. 
i'2iuo.     6s. 

A  preliminary  Introduction  to  a  new  System  of  Decimals  :  in  which  the  Decimal 
Principle  is  practically  applied  to  denominatory  Monies  of  account,  and  to  certain 
existing  Denominations  of  Measure,  of  Weight,  Length,  Capacity,  and  Time. 
Part  I.     4lo.     3s.  6d. 
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Hints  on  Conversation,  with  some  Rules  respecting-  it, 
translated  from  the  French. 

A  Sketch  of  a  Tour  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  through 
Perthshire,  Aryyleshire,  and  Invernesshire,  in  the  Autumn  bf 
1818,  with  an  Account  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  In  one  Vo- 
lume, 8vo. 

Letters  on  the  Events  which  have  passed  in  France  since 
the  Revolution  of  1815,  by  Helen  Maria  Williams.  In  one 
Volume,  8vo. 

Elements  of  Greek  Prosody  and  Metre,  compiled  from  the 
Treatises  of  Hephcestion,  Herman,  and  Porson,  by  Thomas 
Wehb,  in  an  8vo.  Volume. 
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A  Translation  of  Chaussiers  on  Counter-Poisons,  point- 
ing oat  the  most  effectual  Remedies  in  Cases  of  Poisoning;  of 
Bites  by  rabid  Animals  and  venomous  Insects  ;  with  Succour 
iov  the  Drowned,  with  Precautions  in  Cases  of  apparent 
Death  ;  with  Additions  and  Experiments,  by  J.  Murray. 

An  Account  of  the  Commerce  of  Russia,  particularly  of  SL 
Petersburgh,  with  the  last  Export  and  Import  Regulations, 
by  Mr.  Borison. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  including  the  Substance 
of  the  Parentalia;  with  a  Portrait,  and  Outlines  from  some 
of  the  original  Designs  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  in  the  Library  of  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford. 

A  Chronological  History  of  our  Saviour,  from  the  com- 
pounded Texts  of  the  Four  Evangelists ;  with  a  Map  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  explanatory  Notes,  for  the  Use  of  Families, 
&c.  by  the  Rev.  R.  Warner. 

An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  most  int&r- 
resting  Objects  of  Topography  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  J.  N. 
Brewer,  to  accompany  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  Work  will  be  comprised  in  two  8vo.  Volumes. 

The  Accidents  of  Youth ,  consisting  of  short  Stories,  calcu- 
lated to  warn  Children  of  the  many  Dangers  to  which  they  aro 
exposed. 

Rosamond,  Memory's  Musings,  and  other  Poems,  by  Wil- 
liam Procter. 

A  new  Edition*  of  Mr.  SmytJis  Practice  of  the  Customs^ 
with  considerable  Improvements, 
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